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PREFATORY NOTE 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado 
Department of English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES 
appears four times a year (the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 
1,500 journals and numerous monographs are screened for material dealing with American and English 
literature, world literature in English and related languages, and English language. These articles are 
abstracted by volunteer contributors and ficld editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible 
and without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point 
to the major implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. 
The abstract is intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be 
considered a substitute for the original. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or 
monograph title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the 
abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual incices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The 
index contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people referred to 
significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the article is 
concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and 
their work, it is listed under the authors’ names. Beowulf and the Bible are listed separately. The annual 
index not only cumulates the quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and 
monographs abstracted and includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the quarterly indices. Titles of all p-imary literary works and secondary works mentioned ' 
are listed under the name of the author. Anonymcus or central (e.g., the Koran) religious works, except - 
for the Bible, are listed under the heading "Religious Literature." Miracle plays and moralities are listed 
under the category "Miracle and Morality Plays." Other anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are 
listed under the heading “Anonymous”: 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 


Dr. Robert H. Carnie 
Managing Editor 

Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 

The University ef Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: Geaeral, Britain, United States, and World Literature in 
English and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains special sub-categories which 
are indicated (in parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories 
used with the other categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot 
Patterns, Subjects, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, and General. The category Particularism and 
Regionalism will have such sub-categaries as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or 
Southern literature (Regionalism). 
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GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary 
History, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, Prosody, Research 
Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, 

. Women's Studies) i 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General IH. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myth, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, 
‘Prose, Humor and Satire, Film, Folklore, Travel Literature) 


* For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the 
_ more specific categories. - 


** For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography 
is about one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General I) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


. United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in English 
or a literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language. 


Note: Irish literature will include all works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose material was 
produced after 1900, with the exception of works by writers whose interests are not closely identified 
with Irish culture, e.g., Swift and Shaw are considered to be English, Yeats and Synge, Irish. The Irish 
category will, of course, include all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been selected for 


this issue: 
ABSL 


The Hollins Critic 


‘LN 
GJ 


‘Aidamerica 


Annual Bibliography of Scottish Literature, 8 (1976) (The Bibliotheck, 
Supplement) 

Amerikastudien, 22, 1 (1977) 

American Poetry Review, 2, 6; 7, 2-5 (1973-78) 

American Studies, 17, 1 

American Notes and Queries, 11, 3-7 (1972-73) 

American Quarterly, 30, 1 (1978) 

The Amoidian, 6, 1-3 (1978-79) 

Books and Bookmen, 22, 9-11 (1977) 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 28, 1 (1978) 

Books at Iowa, 16-21 (1972-74) 

British Journal of Aesthetics, 16, 4 (1976) 

The Black Scholar, 3, 9-10; 7, 10; 8, 1 (1972-76) 

Contemporary Literature, 14, 2 (1973) 

Canadian Review of American Studies, 9, 1 (1978) 

Criticism, 19, 3-4 (1977) 

Critique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 20, 2-3 (1978-79) 

Descant: The Texas Christian University Literary Journal, 23, 2-3 (1978- 
79) 

Drama Review, 21, 1-2 (1977) 

Dickens Studies Newsletter, 10, 2-3 (1979) 

Early American Literature, 11, 2-3 (1976-77) 

Eighteenth-Century Studies, 9, 2-4 (1976) 

Essays in Criticism, 28, 1 (1978) 

Eire-Ireland: A Journal of Irish Studies, 13, 4; 14, 1-4 (1978-79) 

English Journal, 63, 1 (1974) 

Etudes des Lettres, Series HI, 5, 2-3; 6, 1-2; 10, 3; Series IV, 1, 1-3; 2, 1-3 
(1972-79) 

Journal of English Literary History, 43, 1-4; 44, 1-2 (1976-77) 

English Language Notes, 14, 2-4; 15, i (1976-77) 

English Literary Renaissance, 3, 3; 6, 3 (1973-76) 

English Literature in Transition, 21, 1-2 (1978) 

English Studies in Africa, 21, 1 (1978) 

Esquire, 89, 11; 90, 2-9; 91, 1-12; 92, 4 (1978-79) 

Educational Theatre Journal, 25, 1-4 (1973) 

The Evelyn Waugh Newsletter, 6, 3; 7, 1-3; 9, 1-3; 10, 1 (1972-76) 

Explicator, 34, 1-4 (1975) 

Extrapolation, 19, 2; 20, 1-2 (1978-79) 

Hartford Studies in Literature, 4, 3; 5, 1 (1972-73) 

The Hollins Critic, 13, 3-5 (1976) 

Jack London Newsletter, 9, 2-3 (1976) 

Lost Generation Journal, 5, 1-2 (1977-78) 

Midamerica, 1, 1 (1974) 

Midwest Quarterly, 18, 4 (1977) 

New England Quarterly, 47, 3-4 (1974); 51, 4 (1978) 

New Literature and Ideology, 23, 24 (1978-79) 

Notes and Queries, 26, 1 (1979) 

Poe Studies, 4, 2; 5, 1-2 (1971-72) 

Poetry Australia, 12, 13 (1976-77) 

The Private Library, Series II, 10, 4; Series III, 1, 1 (1977-78) 

Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 86 (1974) 


` St: Andrews Review 
SBL ` 
Shenandoah 

ShS 

Speculum 

TN > 

TheatreS 

Topic 

UWR 


Princeton University Library Chronicle, 38, 1-3 (1976-77) : 
Review af Englist. Studies, 28, 111-112; 29, 113-116 (1977-78) 


' St. Andrews Review, 4, 2 (1977) 


Studies in Black Literature, 6, 2-3; 7, 1-2 (1975-76) 
Shenandoah, 29, i-2 (1977-78) 

Shakespeare Survey, 27 (1974) 

Speculum, 53, 3-4; 54, 1-2 (1978-79) 

Theatre Notebook, 32, 3; 33, 1 (1978-79) 

Theatre Studies, 22, 23 (1975-77) 

Topic: À Journal cf the Liberal Arts, 17, 31 (1977) 
University of Windsor Review, 12, 1-2 (1977) 
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I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


81-1. Kostelanetz, Richard. From An ABC of Contemporary Reading, Poetry Australia, 12, 59, 1976, 
33-40. An artist does not "speak to us" through art; he "speaks" only when he addresses his audience 
directly, "in person.” Instead, the artist makes a work of art, and it is this object (not the artist) that _ 
"expresses." It says something to an audience, while the artist is off elsewhere, ideally making 
something else. Artists create not arguments for thought but objects for contemplation and considera- ` 
tion. | P.F.H. 


81-2. Marcuse, Herbert. The Aesthetic Dimension, AmPR, 7, 2, 1978, 13-16. [This is an excerpt from 
The Aesthetic Dimension (1978)]. Concern with aesthetics demands justification. Marxist dialectical 
formulations have been reduced to rigid schema. But art is radical in indicating established reality and 
invoking the image of liberation. This is possible when art transcends its social determination while still 
preserving its presence. Art's commitment to emancipation of sensibility in all spheres of subjectivity 
and objectivity is made possible by aesthetic form. The affirmative and negative components of art are 
not a result of its class character. S.G.K. 


Bibliographies 
81-3. Cumulative Index: Volumes 1-20 (1956-1979), Crit, 20, 3, 1979, 65-102. The index is divided 
into three parts: bibliographies and checklists, essays and articles, and books reviewed. D.L.B. 


81-4. Blow, Barbara L., and Waddle, Linda. A Book Selection Primer, EJ, 63, 1, 1974, 76-79. [An 
annotated bibliography of book reviews, lists, and catalogues for secondary-school teachers.] L.H.M. 


81-5. Dybek, Caren. Black Literature for Adolescents, EJ, 63, 1, 1974, 64-67. [An annotated 
bibliography of recent fiction and non-fiction.] L.H.M. 


81-6. Mangione, Anthony Roy. Literature on the White Ethnic Experience, EJ, 63, 1, 1974, 42-51. [An 
annotated bibliography for teachers dealing with Armenian, Dutch, German, Greek, Hungarian, Irish, 


Italian, Jewish, Scandinavian, and Slavic ethnic experience.] L HM. 
81-7. Sandoval, Ralph and Nelsen, Alleen P. The Mexican-American Experience, EJ, 63, 1, 1974, 
61-63. [An annotated bibliography for fiction, anthologies, and non-fiction.] L.H.M. 


81-8. Smith, William F. American Indian Literature, EJ, 63, 1, 1974, 68-72. [An annotated bibliogra- 
phy of anthologies, autobiographies, poetry, and traditional narratives (myths, tales, and legends).] 
L.H.M. 


Comparative Literature 


81-9. Fisher, David James. Romain Rolland and the French People's Theatre, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 75-90. 
Contrary to American views, which regard "popular" as synonymous with the marketplace and sales, 
Rolland meant by "popular" what would reach the masses, particularly the working men who seldom, if 
ever, attended theater. He conceived a theater with low ticket prices that appealed to the masses. His 
theater, however, failed because of lack of financial support. A ID. 


Education 


81-10. Franklin, Phyllis. English Studies in America: Reflections on the Development of a Discipline, 
AQ, 30, 1, 1978, 21-38. English Studies emerged as a discipline in American universities in the late 
nineteenth century primarily in response to societal pressure for a more utilitarian and democratic 
education. At the start, the discipline stressed the centrality of philology and allied itself with the 
sciences. Over the years, amid much debate, English Studies has evolved considerably, moving away 
from scholarship toward literary criticism and seeing itself not merely as the study of art but as an art in 
itself. J.S.K. 


81-11. Wallenstein, Barry. Poetry in the Classroom, AmPR, 2, 5, 1973, 51-3. It is tempting to apply 
adult standards to children's poems, but they should be approached as found art, similar to the poetry 
created by primitive peoples. Didactic, tame poetry written for children cuts them off from poetry's real 
power, as do traditional methods of trying to teach children to write poetry as a record of "deep" 
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emotions. The author borrows devices from primitive poetry to introduce schoolchildren to poetry and to 
liberate them from subject matter and conventional grammar. S.G.K. 


Literary Theory 


81-12. Eco, Umberto. Semiotics of Theatrical Performance, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 107-117. If we are to 
formulate basic principles to understand theater through a treatment of its semiotics, we must begin with 
the most simplistic of performances. Even in doing so, we only begin to catalogue the processes by 
which theater works. U A.L.D. 


81-13. Hoffman, Gerhard, Hornung, Alfred and Kunow, Rudiger. ‘Modern’, ‘Postmodern’ and 
*Contemporary ' as Criteria for the Analysis of 20th Century Literature, Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 19-46. 
Modernists believe “subjectivity, formal experimentation and the authority of art” rather than social 
realism represented technocratic society's proper response. Modern literature occupies areas the 
19th-century scientific world view left vacant. Literary historians see postmodernism as a reaction 
against modernism, e.g. “a revolt against the work as a projection of the artist's subjectivity” or 
modernism’s logical outcome, e.g. Ihab Hassan's view of postmodernism as art's extra-territorial 
expansion. Contemporary literature encompasses all writings of a given period, both modern and 
postmodern. 

[The article includes a bibliography on theories of modernism and post-modernism. } J.M.K. 


81-14. Köhler, Michael. ‘Postmodernismus’ Ein begriffsgeschichtlicher Überblick ['Postmodernism. ’ 
An Overview of Its History and Meaning], Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 8-18. Irving Howe and Harry Levin 
first applied Arnold Toynbee's term “post-modernism” to literature in the 1950's. Postmodernist, 
literature represented post-war decline from “modernist” works, though literature from 1945-1969 
maintained modernist attachments. 1970's literature best reflects postmodernism's present definition as 
any post-war phenomena containing a change in "attitude or sensibility" from modernism, rather than 
temporal evolution. [In German] J.M.K. 


81-15. Ladner, Gerhardt B. Medieval and Modern Understanding of Symbolism: a Comparison. 

Speculum, 54, 2, 1979, 223-56. To the Greeks symbolism meant a bringing together of disparate parts, 
that share likenesses; these parts were symbols. In early Christianity “symbol” had much the meaning of 
“sign,” which, tied to things spiritual, was also associated with myth. If one analyses tree symbolism, 
for example, one can see that myths of trees in primitive societies become, in Christianity, religious 
symbols, when the tree in the garden of Eden is linked with the wood of the cross. Later, tree symbols are 
expanded from pictures of family relationships to graphic representations of almost any branched or 
hierarchical concept. Modern symbolism has separated and polarized life and death, which in the Middle 
Ages were closely related through symbols, into a unification of creation and redemption. ` A ID. 


81-16. Pepper, Jurgen. Postmodernismus: Unitary Sensibility. [Postmodernism: Unitary Sensibility], 
Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 65-89. Unitary sensibility, a postmodern phenomenon, treats humznity as an 
entity. Regression to sensory experiences allows their combination, resulting in a total human experi- 
ence, as in multi-media happenings. Unitary sensibility seeks return to distant ages where the environ- 
ment and humanity were one. In literature, actions, refléction, characters, and time blend into an 
indissoluble whole. [In German] f J.M.K. 


Literature and Society 


81-17. De Marinis, Marco. The Theatrical Journey of Giuliano Scabia, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 59-74. 
[Translated from the Italian by Giovanni Vannucci.] In 1972-75, Scabia and a skeleton staff performed 
improvisational theatre in 12 different towns in Italy, and by furthering audience participation their 
performances proved that the theater can facilitate reciprocal communication and help people discover 
‘their roots and cultural identities. The effects of such a theater can be long-lasting, if the original impetus 
develops into autonomous cultural action. A.ID. 


81-18. Duvanel, Blaise. The Romand Popular Theatre, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 47-58. [Translated from the 
French by Lenora Champagne.] In Switzerland, the Popular Theatre Group, an autonomous unit, has 
been, for 15 years, dramatizing the ills of the French-speaking society. In doing so, they have made 
audiences aware of problems that need social action for solution. A.LD. 
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81-19. Flakes, Susan. Het Werkteater, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 27-36. The Work Theatre of Holland, a highly 
acclaimed and honored group, draws no distinction between art and society; the group hopes that by 
dramatising everyday problems, often through improvisation, their "drama" will make people more 
aware of themselves, of others, and of their roles in society. A.LD. 


81-20. Huerta, Jorge A. El Teatro de la Esperanza: Keeping in Touch with the People, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 
37-46. A chicano group at the University of California, Santa Barbara, whose works are presented in 
“Spanglish,” a blend of two languages, this group of actors have seen social action inspired by their 
dramatisations of local problems of other oppressed chicanos. Their dramatic fare is somewhat 
Brechtian in form and effect, and the audiences are alienated into thinking preparatory to social action. 

A.ID. 


81-21. Myrsiades, Linda Suny. Greek Resistance Theatre in World War II, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 99-106. 
During WW II, theater proved its usefulness in supporting resistance, its protest difficult to curb by 
occupying forces. A ID. 


81-22. Rea, Kenneth. New Theatre in China, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 17-26. Dramatic groups in China are so 
integrated with society that they are part of the evolution of that society, and are characterized by its 
concern with "class struggle." A.ID. 


81-23. Shank, Theodore. The Welfare State Theatre, DR, 21, 1, 1977, 3-16. The Welfare State Theatre, 
which received the largest Arts Council subsidy of any experimental group in England, is an environ- 
mentalist company that takes theatre to those who ordinarily would not attend. They do not see 
themselves as political propagandists, for their aesthetic goals supersede social ones; nevertheless, they 
have a social end in introducing new groups to the experience of theater. A.I.D. 


81-24. Wasserstrom, William J. Abandoned in Providence, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 77-87. George P. Elliott is 
perverse in his belief that censorship is good for art (Conscience and Censorship, American Journal, 
Dec. 29, 1972; Bigotry, Zeal, the Passionate Mean, American Journal, June 5, 1973). He argues that art 
is more vital in a context where the artist is called upon imaginatively to defend human values in the face 
of tyranny. Complete freedom, he goes on, leads to license, social irresponsibility, and disesteem for the 
artist, as in America today. But Elliott fails to realize that censorship exacts a terrible price, as the history 
of Communist Russia shows. Also, censorship fosters a submissive and tyrannic mentality opposed to 
the mental and imaginative freedom for which the founders of American democracy strove. A.D. 


Literature and Other Arts 


81-25. Esslin, Martin. Max Reinhardt, High Priest of Theatricality, DR, 21, 2, 1977, 3-24. The 
theatricalism of Reinhardt rose out of the Viennese manifestation of baroque extravagance and found 
itself directly opposed to naturalism. One landmark of his direction, accessible to present-day theater 
goers, is the film of Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream. A.LD. 


81-26. Kirby, Michael. Theatricalism Issue: AN INTRODUCTION, DR, 21, 2, 1977, 2. John Gassner 
defined theatricalism as all forms of production differing from realism, though dictionaries define the 
term more broadly. The Drama Review uses the term to signify production of classic or well-known 
playscripts in a radical manner, with emphasis on large casts and sensory effects more than on verbal 
texts. A.L.D. 


Rhetoric 


81-27, Simon, John. Pressure from Below, Esquire, 89, 11, 1978, 90-91. It is wrong to substitute the 
language structure of a subculture (e.g. Black English) for that of standard English, as some professors 
of linguistics are doing. We have a duty to try to use English well and, by so doing, to maintain 
continuity with the great writers of the past. Unfortunately, the pressure to deteriorate our language 
comes not just from below: intellectuals, who should know better, are also responsible for this 
"benighted and despicable catering to mass ignorance" in the name of democracy. J.S.P. 


Theory of Criticism 


81-28 Faber, Melvyn D. Analytic Prolegomena to the Study of Western Tragedy, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 
31-60. An infant's changing psychic interaction with its mother is at the core of tragedy. The tragic hero 
projects the author's unconscious split image of his mother. The central conflict of the hero involves a 
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"version of the mother as a mystery, a3 pathogenic trickster, as betrayer.” Usually, the actual mother is 
not present, but the maternal substitute develops in such a way as to reactivate maternal trauma in the 
hero. The hero's agression is symptomatic of his desire to retaliate against the bad maternal image; his 
striving, of his desire to merge with the good image. The appeal of tragedy is that it returns the audience 
safely, through a scapegoat, to the unconscious sources of their behaviour. Cultural discrimination 
against women in Western patriarchel society indirectly helps perpetuate the image of the terrible 
mother. . AD. 


81-29. Hassan, Ihab. The Critic as Innovator: The Tutzing Statement in X Frames, Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 
47-63. 'Transactional frames, "forms governing our thoughts and actions of which we are seldom fully 
aware," shape the critic's response to -iterature. Criticism changes styles as various literary responses 
become fashionable. Progressing beyond Matthew Arnold's enjoinder to “see the object as it really is,” 
criticism presently admits that it is a subjective process, the critic often functioning as re-creator. J. M.K. 


81-30. Holland, Norman N. A Letter to Leonard, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 9-30. [This is the opening article of a 
Festschrift issue dedicated to Leonard Manheim.] Systematic analysis of the responses of student 
readers is not a dead-end, as feared by Manheim, but shows the importance of process in the reader as an 
indispensable element in interpretation. Four student responses to Frost's Once by the Pacific illustrate 
the importance of the relationship of the text to the readers' fantasies and defenses it evokes, and their 
subsequent transformations. An awareness of such wide diversity in readers’ responses should encour- 
age critics to become more conscious of their subjectivity when elucidating texts and to be less dogmatic 
and more sensitive to the personalities of their readers. A.D. 


81-31. Noland, Richard W. The Future of Psychological Criticism, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 88-105. Though in 
theory the best of modern psychological critics decry the reductionist tendencies of early psychoanalytic 
critics, in practice they too emphasize early Freudian theory at the expense of the latest insights into ego 
psychology. The work of Norman H. Holland (The Dynamics of Literary Response, 1968; Poems in 
Persons, 1970) is a good example of the dichotomy. Erik Erikson's theory of "epigenetic" development 
of the ego at different stages in one's life, though not taken seriously by Holland, provides the best 
foundation for a psychological criticism in the future. Emphasis should be on the relation of the work to 
the canon of the writer and to its place in the life-cycle of the writer, and to the literary history of the 
writer's community. To avoid reductionism, the psychological critic must practice pluralism; he must 
master all schools of psychology that enable him to understand the human ego. A.D. 


81-32. Thomson, Derick. Remarks in Preface, Poetry Australia, 13, 63, 1977, 2-5. Scottish Gaelic has 
unti] recently been less fortunate in its translators. There have been greatly gifted translators from Irish, 
such as the German Kuno Meyer and the Englishman Robin Flower, as well as the native Irishmen 
whose fine versions are represented bere. The tradition continues with, for example, the highly 
successful translations of John Montague in his Faber Book of Irish Verse. Hugh MacDiarmid was one 
of the first Scots to bring the gifts of a fine poet to translation from Gaelic, and unfortunately he has not 
translated much. George Campbell Hay end Iain Crichton Smith have made many fine versions, and it is 
to be hoped that they have not done yet. There is an enlarged market for such translations now, and an 
international one at that. For those who want to take their investigations of Gaelic poetry further, there is 
a short selected list of anthologies and discussions. P.F.H. 


GENERAL 
D. GENERAL STUDIES - BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive Bibliography 


81-33. Bentley, Gerald Eades. Early Plays in English, PULC, 38, 2,3 1977, 146-59. Drama before 1701 
is well represented by unusual and rare copies in the Taylor collection. [25 plates included.] A.I.D. 


81-34. Fielder, Mari Kathleen and Woods, Alan. A Handlist of British Drama in the McDowell 
Archives of the Ohio State University Theatre Research Institute. 1800-1850: Part II, TS, 22, 1975/6, 
50-62. [Conclusion of the list begun in Theatre Studies, issue 19, 1972/73.] A.LD. 


81-35. Fleming, John V. Medieval Manuscripts in the Taylor Library, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 107-19. In 
its supply of medieval manuscripts, the Taylor Library is indeed rich, for it contains many extremely rare 
manuscripts. A.ID. 
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81-36. Johnson, E.H.D. Romantic, Victorian and Edwardian, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 198-224. Even 
shortened lists and abbreviated descriptions show that the Taylor collection is a very large and 
impressive one. [14 plates. ] A.I.D. 


81-37. Liebert, Herman W. An Alphabet of Eighteenth-Century Literature, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 
169-82. In citing the 18th-century rare items in the Taylor Library, one can find represented almost the 
gamut of authors, if one follows.alphabetical sequence; and, of course, one finds often more than one 
name represented by initial letters. A.I.D. 


81-38. Miner, Earl. Sir Thomas Bodley Revisited, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 134-45. The 17th-century 
collection in the Taylor Library is indeed enviable; only a list, such as this, reveals its treasures. [2 
plates. ] A.I.D. 


81-39. Roche, Thomas P. Jr. A Library for a Sixteenth-Century Gentleman, PULC, 28, 2,3, 1977, 
120-33. A survey of the 16th-century items in the Taylor Library reveals that it contains many unusual 
items. [2 plates.] A.I.D. 


81-40. Ryskamp, Charles. Literary Association Books: 1800-1950, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 225-45. 
Association copies, with which the Taylor collection abounds, often reveal interesting sidelights on 
artists and their friends. [9 plates.] A.I.D. 


History of Printing and Publishing 


81-41. Chambers, David. Sir Thomas Phillipps and the Middle Hill Press, PL, 1, 1, 1978, 2-38. Sir 
Thomas Phillipps was an avid collector of books and Mss, and a life-long publisher through his Middle 
Hill Press. Listing his books, Mss, or Middle Hill Press works presents formidable difficulties to the 
bibliographer, despite the numerous catalogues of his own collection which Sir Thomas printed. He also 
used the Press to print accounts of family affairs and anti-Catholic diatribes. The Press books were 
poorly printed, whether by outside printers or by the succession of those browbeaten and ill paid by Sir 
Thomas at the Tower at Middle Hill. Though the Press books never sold, the library has interested 
collectors, as parts of it have been sold from 1886 to the present. (Illustrated) E.Y.M. 


81-42. Chambers, David. English Book Illustration, PL, 10, 4, 1977, 178-86. [This article, after 
describing Gordon N. Ray's The Illustrator and the Book in England from 1790 to 1914 (New York; The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 1976), and David Chamber's own collection of illustrated books, reprints 
from Ray's book a list of *100 Outstanding Illustrated Books Published in England between 1790 and 
1914."] E.Y.M. 


Book Collecting 


81-43. Flower, Desmond. The Book-Collector's Quarterly, 1930-1933, PL, 1, 1, 1978, 39-48. [The 
author and A.J. A. Symons were the editors of The Book-Collector's Quarterly. Early numbers included 
a special limited edition in hard covers with extra items. Most well-known bibliophiles contributed to the 
periodical before hard times caused its demise. A list of the contents of each issue of the B.C. Q. is 
provided.] (Illustrated) E.Y.M. 


81-44. Hall, David J. The King Penguin Series, PL, 10, 4, 1977, 143-71. The King Penguin series of 
illustrated books were modeled on the pre- World War II German Insel-Verlag books. The post-war King 
Penguins had high quality color printing and won many design awards. Subject-matter and methods of. 
illustration vary widely within the series. [A check-list of the King Penguin Series follows the article.] 
(Illustrated) E.Y.M. 


81-45. Macpherson, Vera M. Sidelines in Collecting, PL, 10, 4, 1977, 175-7. The Bookman Christmas 
numbers, ghost stories, and the illustrated books of Walter de la Mare provide interesting diversions in 
book-collecting. (Illustrated) E.Y.M. 


81-46. Hyde, Mary. Robert H. Taylor and Other Collectors, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 77-102. The 
business of collecting books is a serious one, but it also affords its own pleasures. 


81-47. Papantonio, Michael. A Bookseller's View of the Collector, PULC, 38, 2,3, 1977, 87-96. The 
story of how a great library such as that of Taylor was built is engaging; the collector must always be 
open to new discoveries. [10 pages of plates.] A.I.D. 
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81-48. Thorpe, James. The Collector as Sharer: Use of the Taylor Library by Scholars, PULC, 38, 2,3, 
1977, 103-6. The Taylor Library has made significant contributions in aid of scholars. A.ID. 


81-49. Wickenheiser, Robert J. Fifty Years of Collecting: The Collector and his Books, PULC, 38, 2,3, 
1977, 77-86. The Taylor Library, more than 6,000 books and manuscripts, represents a lifetime of 
collecting. It is now housed in Princeton. A.I.D. 


GENERAL 
IH. GENERAL STUDIES - LANGUAGE 
History 


81-50. Simon, John. Sibling Rivalry, Esquire, 90, 4, 1978, 20-21. English contains a number of words 
similar in appearance but different in meaning, whose correct usage confounds not only the semi-literate 
but, often, the literate. They include “lie-lay,” “principle-principal,” "amid-among," “most-almost,” 
"flout-flaunt," etc. J.S.P. 


Linguistics 


81-51. Peitrequin, Raymond. Analyse syntaxique et rhetorique de la fiction: un exemple [Syntactic 
analysis and the rhetoric oi fiction: an example], Elet, 2, 1, 1979, 107-113. The rhetoric of fiction has 
neglected the distinction between historic present and running commentary. Chapter 3 of The Great 
Gatsby provides a passage, which critics like J.S. Whitley have admired without analyzing adequately, 
where pseudo running commentary serves to break down narrative distance and make Nick more 
immediately present. (In French.) G.P.W. 


Theoretical Studies 


81-52. Simon, John. The Best Policy, Esquire, 91, 12, 1979, 11-12. Correct usage of English involves 
not only logic but honesty — of both content and style. Robert Graves's and Alan Hodge's The Reader 
Over Your Shoulder (Random House, 1979) is of considerable value in teaching how to write with 
precision, clarity, and honesty. JS.P. 


81-53. Simon, John. Sesquipedality, Anyone?, Esquire, 92, 4, 1979, 105-7. “Though the simple word 
is often the best, there are . . . times when the less obvious, less current, and, usually, longer word is 


preferable." [Examples are given.] J.S.P. 
GENERAL 

IV. GENERAL STUDIES - THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


81-54. Pollard, D.E.B. On Talk ‘About’ Characters, BJA, 16, 4, 1976, 367-69. (Development of 
Eaton, Marcia M., On Being a Character, The British Journal of Aesthetics, Winter 1976, pp. 24-31.) 
Discussions of character should distinguish between real entities and linguistic entities, for the ultimate 
source of information about real entities is factual and the "ultimate source of information about fictional 
entities is linguistic." Statements about characters who exist only in a book are ontologically neutral, 
whereas statements about a character in a book who represents a real being are ontologically positive. 
R.F.B. 


Subjects 


81-55. Rogers, Robert. A Gathering of Roses: An Essay on the Limits of Context, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 
61-76. An inductive examination of representative examples of rose images in literature shows a wide 
diversity, yet consistency, in function. When the rose functions as a metaphor for feminine beauty, 
sexual overtones are usually present. Other metaphorical uses are ephemerality, youth, masculine 
beauty, female genitals, the Virgin Mary, and Christ. In addition, pre-Oedipal psycho-sexual associa- 
tions to orality and anality have contributed to the effectiveness of the image. George Herbert’s The Rose 
is an excellent example of the zose functioning on multiple levels, from the secular to the religious to the 
psycho-sexual, all held together in a dialeztical tension contributing to the richness of the poem. A.D. 
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Drama 


11-56. Brown, Lloyd W. West Indian Drama in English: A Select Bibliography, SBL, 6, 2, 1975, 
4-16. This list includes a brief introduction and notations on published drama from the English- 
peaking Caribbean dating from 1920-1970, based on the most recent editions, and contains 85 primary 
tries and 8 secondary entries based on resources from the University of the West Indies, including 
roductions of the British Broadcasting Corporation’s “Overseas Service." CALS: 


Fiction 


11-57. DeBolt, Joe. Patterns of Science Fiction Readership. Among Academics, Extrap, 19, 2, 1978, 
12-25. A 1973-74 survey of 401 faculty members at Central Michigan University indicates that a large 
najority of academics seem to read science fiction. Academic rank and the reading of science fiction are 
nversely related, while, contrary to regular science fiction readers, female academics report as much 
eading as males. These rank and sex patterns may show that academic science fiction readership may 
ncrease in the future. Mainstream writers of science fiction like Orwell and Wells were the most 
ommonly read. Among Ghetto authors, Asimov, Heinlein, and Clarke were clearly the most widely 
ead. Traditional, science-oriented Ghetto authors are the most read by irregular readers, while regular 
eaders additionally favour more literary oriented, socially critical authors. However, a common core of 
juthors is shared by all science fiction readers. W.R. 


11-58. Neuleib, Janice. Of Other Worlds: Worldly Wisdom as It Grows in Science Fiction, Extrap, 19, 
|, 1978, 108-111. As myths and fairy tales tell us how to deal with a hostile world, great science fiction 
eaches the same lesson by showing this world displaced to another time and place. The individuals in 
hese new worlds are caught in the age-old need to interpret and understand the challenge of experience. 
Vhether they meet the challenge or fail in the effort, they grow in wisdom. By learning about the strange 
nd wonderful experiences to be had on other planets, readers of science fiction also lose old innocence 
n exchange for a new kind of wisdom and experience. W.R. 


14-59. Schlobin, Roger C. and Tymn, Marshall B. The Year's Scholarship in Science Fiction and 
‘antasy: 1976, Extrap, 20, 1, 1979, 60-99. [The bibliography is divided into five sections: General 
itudies, Reference and Bibliography, Collective Author Studies, Individual Author Studies and Bib- 
lographies, and Teaching and Visual Aids; cross references to significant author discussions in all 
ections are included in the Individual Author section. It covers all American scholarship, selected 
sritish scholarship, and important criticism from major, established magazines. It includes books, 
nonographs, articles, Ph.D. dissertations, published M.A. theses, reprints of major scholarship that 
‘ave been out of print for a significant period, and scholarly or instructional visual media that are 
nformative not simply illustrative.] W.R. 


11.60. Schlobin, Roger C. and Tymn, Marshall B. The Year's Scholarship in Science Fiction and 
‘antasy: 1977, Extrap, 19, 2, 1978, 156-91. The article is divided into General, Bibliography and 
teference, Teaching and Visual Aids, and Author sections with cross references to significant author 
liscussions in all sections. Each entry contains a descriptive annotation. The bibliography covers all 
ymerican scholarship, selected British scholarship, and important criticism from major, established 
nagazines. It includes books, monographs, articles, Ph.D. dissertations, published M.A. theses, 
eprints of major criticism which has been out of print for a significant period, and scholarly or 
nstructional media which are informative not illustrative. It does not include columns, book reviews, 
inpublished M.A. theses, published letters, catalogs of private collections, science fiction and fantasy 
xhibition catalogs, and introductions to works of fiction. W.R. 


Poetry 


1-61. Bell, Marvin. Homage to the Runner, AmPR, 7, 4, 1978, 27-9. Poets write from ignorance to 
iscovery but never solve, a truth acknowledged by the importance in art of space and silence. It is easier 
3 be a poet at twenty than at forty. A poem Bell composed from a Scrabble board affirms the value of 
lay and process. First lines by Berryman and Logan win or lose the reader and are symptomatic. S.G.K. 


1-62. Bly, Robert. Developing the Underneath, AmPR, 2, 6, 1973. 44-5. Jung posited four modes — 
hought, feeling, intuition, and grasp of sensual fact. Poets write with their weakest function. We must 
earn to respect our weakest function, which is the link to the rest of humanity. Thinking is the dominant 
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function in Simpson, while feeling is in Ginsberg and James Tate. Lack of growth in the new generation 
of poets is a result of failure to use -heir will to cultivate their weaker functions. S.G.K. 


81-63. Davie, Donald. Poetry as Taxing a Stand, Shenandoah, 29, 2, 1978, 45-52. The problem of 
whether a poem is affirming some belief or presenting a kind of fiction — in religious poetry, for 
example — is raised when "a Christian literature [is] being read by post-Christian or non-Christian 
readers." Can Robert Lowell's Colloquy in Black Rock be read in the same way when a reader knows 
Lowell lost his faith as when a reader thinks that Lowell wrote the poem as a believer? Is John Ashbery 
more effective because “it is usually impossible to say what an Ashbery poem is about"? One cannot 
necessarily answer yes. L.B.H. 


81-64. Stock, Noel. Style Versus Verbalization, Poetry Australia, 12, 59, 1976, 70-71. The boundaries 
between jargon, verbosity and excessive verbalization are not always clear, but it is possible to 
distinguish some of the main differences. Jargon is the use of a certain type of word, usually 
pseudo-technical, as a means of pretending to knowledge the user does not possess, or as a weapon to 
intimidate those who are not expert in the particular matter under discussion. The use of technical terms 
and slang inside a craft or profession is a different matter. They are understood by those "in the know" 
and save time. Verbosity, which may or may not be a means of pretence or intimidation, consists of too 
many words for what one has to say. But it implies there is something there in the first place. The key to 
style, in poetry as in every other art, is acuity of mind, the wit to observe real distinctions and distinguish 
into classes. The second requirement is perspecuity in expression. P.F.H. 


81-65. Tamman, Ian. Statement, Poetry Australia, 12, 59, 1976, 16. Free association and repetition are 
two of many techniques poets feel to be inalienable. Because all human brains, however, are constructed 
within common biological parameters, these devices are definitely limited in number and kind, and 
periodically become stale. Not all men think alike — but most share similar patterns of neural activity. 
P.F.H. 


Humour and Satire 


81-66. Farrell, Maurice. Satiric ‘Subversion’ and the Continuity of Doublethink, BJA, 16, 4, 1976, 
370-75. Satire functions through revela-ion of the disparity between empirical and rational knowledge in 
systems based on Romantic Idealism and through consequent subversion of the movement toward 
unification. Idealism moves steadily away from accommodation of facts and toward a unified system; 
doublethink supplies the means to remove facts inconsistent with the ideal. R.F.B. 


81-67. Simon, John. Do You Speak Humor?, Esquire, 90, 6, 1978, 83-4. Humor is not a universal 
language, and a difference exists betwzen humour and wit. Falstaff represents the former, and W.S. 
Gilbert the latter. Humor is affable and often self-directed; wit usually has another as target and may be 
ironic and offensive. JSP. 


Film 
81-68, Vallely, Jean. Michael Cimino's Battle to Make a Great Movie, Esquire, 91, 1, 1979, 88-93. 
Cimino, writer and director of The Deer Hunter, fought a two year battle to get this film made and made 


right, and he won. "It is the most honest and political film about [the war in] Vietnam to date." Long 
though it is (three hours), preview audiences were enthusiastic about it. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN 
I. BRITAIN - PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Wales 


81-69. Matonis, A.T.E. Traditions of Panegyric in Welsh Poetry: The Heroic and the Chivalric, 
Speculum, 53, 4, 1978, 667-87. Welsh encomiastic verse exhibited traits of the heroic until it was 
affected by the Edwardian conquest and foreign influences; the later verse becomes more romantic and 
chivalric, less militaristic. A.1.D. 


II. BRITAIN - BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Descriptive Bibliography 


81-70. Kidd, James, and Carnie, Robert H., ABSL 1976, Biblio, Supplement 8, 1976, 1-73. [Bibliogra- 
phy of books, reviews, essays and articles in the field of Scottish literature published during 1976, 
divided into four sections: General bibliographical and reference material (88 items), general literary 
criticism, including anthologies and collections (57 items), individual authors (563 items), ballads and 
folk literature (41 items).] H.M. 


V. BRITAIN - MEDIEVAL 
Old English 


81-71. Bridges, Margaret. Anglo-Saxon Translation and Transformation of the Anglo-Latin Vita: the 
example of GUTHLAC B, ELet, 2, 1, 1979, 9-22. Guthlac B is not a translation of Felix's Vita Guthlaci 
in the same sense as the 10th-century OE prose Life of St. Guthlac: it develops contrastive structural 
features and rhetorical devices of the relevant chapter of the Anglo-Latin Vita, whose generic character- 
istics it both transforms and perpetuates. G.P.W. 


81-72. Clark, George. The Hero of MALDON: Vir Pius et Strenuus, Speculum, 54, 2, 1979, 257-82. 
From Tolkien's "Homecoming of Beorhtnoth Beorhthelm's Son” along with the essay “Ofermod,” 
based on “Maldon”, critics focused attention on lines 89-90 of the poem; lines 312-313 also were given 
careful attention. Such dependence on a few lines distorts rather than clarifies meaning since these parts 
gain more importance than the whole. The word "ofermod," often taken out of context, allows one to 
accept as pride the reason for the leader's defeat when it depends more on the desertion of the leader by 
his men. Misinterpretations of the numbers of ships and men in the invading forces from historical 
accounts of the 10th-century battle have also led to critical errors. These critical opinions, accusing the 
hero of sinful pride, do not match the adulation of his contemporaries, who certainly would not have 
lauded the heroism of so flawed a man. Close reading of the text also shows that the hero was not 
deceived by the Vikings. A ID. 


81-73. Kirby, Ian J. The Dream of the Rood: A Dilemma of Supra-heroic Dimensions, Elet, 2, 1, 1979, 
3-7. The heroic dilemma occurs frequently in OE literature; the unconventional form it takes in The 
Dream of the Rood differs from secular examples in that the poet sympathizes deeply with both sides of 
the conflict. The dilemma of the Cross is unusual and complex: it must choose between, on the one hand, 
obeying its Lord and acting as the agent of His death and, on the other, rejecting His commands in order 
to follow the heroic code in destroying His enemies. G.P.W. 


81-74. Mahler, Annemarie E. Lignum Domini and the Opening Vision of THE DREAM OF THE 
ROOD: A Viable Hypothesis?, Speculum, 53, 3, 1978, 441-59. Conjectures have arisen concerning the 
interpretation of the jewelled cross highlighted in the opening of the poem. The description of the cross 
may portray a reliquary, designed to hold a portion of the true cross, received about 885 by King Alfred. 
[Four pages of plates.] A.ID. 


81-75. Millns, Tony. The Wanderer 98: “weal wundrum heah wyrmlicum fah”, RES, 28, 112, 1977, 
431-8. In line 98 the poet could be describing Roman herring-bone fabric walls which for the 
Anglo-Saxons might have suggested a memorial of the dead. L.B.H. 


81-76. Hermann, John P. The Riming Poem 45b-47a, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 4. The Riming Poem, of 
considerable historical importance as the earliest rhymed poem in English, is unfortunately also one of 
the most difficult because of the vagaries of its manuscript transmission and the obscurities which are 
inherent in the writing of Old English verse which is both alliterative and rhymed. The more recent 
investigations of J.E. Cross ("Aspects of Microcosm and Macrocosm in Old English Literature." 
Comparative Literature, 1962, XIV, 1-22) and Class Schaar, "'Brondhord' in the Old English Rhyming 
Poem," English Studies, 1962, XLIII, 490-91) have demonstrated that the poet was not discussing a 
physical cancer, but rather the plantlike spread of moral evil in the human soul. The “far-fetched and 
mixed metaphors" which W.S. Mackie (JEGP, XXI 1922) found in the poem are actually complex 
allegorical images of the spiritual warfare. P.F.H. 


81-77. Hermann, John P. Solomon and Saturn (II), 339A: Niehtes Wunde, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 161-4. 
Scholars have argued for amending niehtes wunde to nithes wunde, niehtes wambe or wombe, niehtes 
sunde, and eahta pundum. Nevertheless, the manuscript reading is satisfactory when considered in the 
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light of the Old English commonplace associations of sin with night and wounds with sin. E.K.Y. 


81-78. Wenzel, Siegfried. Mum and the Sothsegger, Lines 421-422, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 87-90. The 
“proverbial” expression in 1. 422, “che churle yafe a dome which came by hym aftre," for which no 
parallel has been adduced, has a cognate form in Friar John Bromyard's Summa praedicantium, which 
he attributed to Seneca as an ancient authority. Ironically, Bromyard belonged to one of the orders of 
Mendicant friars which Mum attacks. E.K.Y. 


Beowulf 


81-79. Johnson, William C., Jr. Pushing and Shoving in BEOWULF: A Semantic Inquiry, ELN, 14, 2, 
1976, 81-7. The semantics of the five occurrences of scufan and its derivatives in Beowulf range from 
physical, supernatural, contrastive, and emotional to intentional motion, reflecting both cultural 
actitudes and the poet's aesthetic choice; the meaning of shove in Modern English is restricted to physical 
motion unless used metaphorically. E.K.Y. 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


81-80. Baird, Joseph. Of Marriage Which we have on Honde, ANQ, 11, 7, 1973, 100-2. Skeat’s belief 
that the speech, "Of marriage which we have on honde,” belongs to the Merchant rather to Justinus has 
not been justified by modern scholarship, although his reading we have as opposed to ye have has been 
accepted. Apparently, Chaucer preferzed the more suggestive, the more complex and ambiguous we to 
the simple, unambiguous ye. M.D.P. 


81-81. Cespedes, Frank V. Chaucer’s Pardoner and Preaching, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 1-18. The Pardoner’s 
motto, "Radix malorum est cupiditas," is taken out of context. The Parson later refers to the same 
epistle, which warns against the kind of separation between word and deed which the Pardoner so 
effectively practises. Refusing to tell stories, however, is not a useful alternative; the Parson's sermon 
will probably bring fewer souls to Christ than the Pardoner's. Chaucer explores the possibilities between 
these extremes. K.D.H. 


81-82. Fehrenbach, Robert J. The Chivalric Tradition and the Red and White Gown of Chaucer's 
Squire, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 4-7. The red and white colors of the embroidery on the Squire's apparel had 
symbolic associations with medieval chivalry and knighthood; thus, his attire is both fashionable and 
appropriate to his profession. E.K.Y. 


81-83. Ganim, John M. Tone and Time in Chaucer's TROILUS, ELH, 43, 2, 1976, 141-53. Troilus 
opens with a statement of certain conventional themes, which the reader is then forced to question, to put 
them into perspective as problematic concepts rather than as unquestioned commonplaces. Time, 
distance, history, love are transformed from objects intrinsically interesting into a preparation for the life 
bevond. K.D.H. 


81-84. Patterson, Lee W. Ambiguity and Interpretation: A Fifteenth-Century Reading of TROILUS 
AND CRISEYDA, Speculum, 54, 2, 1979, 297-330. Contemporary reference to readers' acceptance 
and interpretation of the poem is almost lacking, but a 15th-century work, "Disce mori,” extant in two 
Mss, written for women religious, throws light on the subject. Ideas are also advanced by a 13th-century 
source and three other 15th-century translations of it for important sections of "disce mori." Discussion 
of fleshly love ("amor") and spiritual love ("amicitia") allows readers to accept Chaucer's work as not 
being dangerous to one's moral state. A.LD. 


81-85. Boss, Thomas W. Chaucer's FRIAR'S TALE, D. 1377 and 1573, Expl, 34, 2, 1975. 17. Twice 
in the Friar's Tale (D. 1377 and 1573) the summoner insults an old woman by calling her a rebec or ru-, 
ribib(I)e — all of which are names for a medieval bowed instrument. None of Chaucer’s editors is able to 
explain the term. Skeat claimed that the joke perhaps lay in the identity of the name for the instrument 
and "Rebekke, a married woman, from the mention of Rebecca in the marriage ceremony" (V. 325). 
Since the Biblical Rebecca was held up to the bride as a model of wisdom, the parallel seems unlikely. 
Halliwell was at least half right. Grove's Dictionaty, ed. Eric Blom; 5th ed. (London: Macmillan, 
1954), VII. 69, describes the instrument as having a "peg box . . . surmounted by a carved human head. 
Its tone was loud and harsh, emulating the female voice . . .” P.F.H. 


81-86. Storm, Melvin. The Tercelet as Tiger: Bestiary Hypocrisy in the SQUIRE'S TALE, ELN, 14,3, 
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1977, 172-4. The hawk's description of the unfaithful tercelet as a “tigre, full of doublenesse" echoes the 
medieval Christian tradition of the tiger as a figure of Satan's hypocrisy which developed from early 
commentaries on Job 4:11. E.K.Y. 


81-87. Van, Thomas A. Chaucer's TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, Expl, 34, 3, 1975, 20. The treasure of 
metaphors in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde includes two implied comparisons concerning Criseyde 
which are fine wit. Somewhat catachrestically she is made to resemble a religious, and even Christ. 
Criseyde's dark clothing commemorates and ironically anticipates a lover's funeral. Looked at another 
way, her dress is nunnish. P.F.H. 


81-88. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Chaucer's Worthless Butterfly. ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 167-72. Although the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance saw in the butterfly a symbol of the Christian soul, the Knight's rebuke to 
the Monk, "Swich talkyng is nat worth a boterflye," the reference to a butterfly in the Merchant's Tale, 
and a possible reference in the Shipman's Tale reflect another traditional association of the butterfly with 
destructive sexual passion. E.K.Y. 


Robert Henryson 


81-89. Clark, George. Henryson and Aesop: The Fable Transformed, ELH, 43, 1, 1976, 1-18. 
Henryson's stylistic improvement on his sources allows artistic and intellectual expansion as well. His 
distinction between Aesop and the narrator allows a distance and an opportunity for perspective and 
commentary. Henryson's Fables suggest a contrast between the harsh, misanthropic assessment of man 
he attributes to Aesop, and a deeper, more generous but more pessimistic view of man's condition. 

K.D.H. 


81-90. Sklute, Larry M. Phoebus Descending. Rhetoric and Moral Vision in Henryson's TESTAMENT 
OF CRESSEID, ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 189-204. The figure of Phoebus in Testament of Cresseid represents 
the passivity, the waning, of the rational principle in the face of Venus. The descent of Phoebus is, 
metaphorically, the destruction of life. But some sympathy is generated for Cresseid despite Henryson's 
strict moral perspective, though that sympathy is tempered by the necessity of judging Cresseid. K.D.H. 


William Langland 


81-91. Lupack, Alan. Piers Plowman, B. VII. 116, Expl, 34, 4, 1975, 31. The Pardon scene in the B text 
of Piers Plowman has been the subject of much comment and controversy. Some contend that by tearing 
the pardon Piers is rejecting it. Others have pointed out that such an interpretation is inconsistent with the 
fact that the pardon is from Truth, whose devoted servant Piers is. We can go far toward resolving the 
paradox of the tearing of the pardon by interpreting properly a phrase (in Passus VII, line 116) whose 
importance is generally unobserved. P.F.H. 


Thomas Malory 


81-92. Holbrook, S.E. Nymue, the Chief Lady of the Lake in Malory's LE MORTE DARTHUR, 
Speculum, 53, 4, 1978, 761-77. Nymue is but one of two ladies of the lake; the other, unnamed, is the 
one who had given Excalibur to Arthur and who is slain by Balin. Nymue, as Malory's chief lady, whom 
the author got from several sources, is a recurrent figure, whose appearances exhibit a developing, but 
consistently good, character. A.LD. 


81-93. Kelly, Robert J. Malory’s TALE OF BALIN Reconsidered, Speculum, 54, 1, 1979, 85-99. 
Vinaver's argument that Malory's work is episodic and disconnected has been often challenged, but not 
directly answered. In the work there is a cumulative causality leading to a direct, unified effect. A.I.D. 


William Ockham 


81-94. Peck, Russell, A. Chaucer and the Nominalist Questions, Speculum, 53, 4, 1978, 745-60. Since 
Chaucer shares with Ockham an awareness of the limits of demonstration and the basic differences 
between linguistic reality and external reality, he may be called a "nominalist" thinker. A.LD. 


John Wyclif 


81-95. Mantello, F.A.C. The Endieaves of Trinity College Cambridge MS 0.4.43 and John Wyclif's 
RESPONSIONES AD ARGUMENTA CUIUSDAM EMULI VERITATIS, Speculum, 54, 1, 1979, 
100-3. Manuscripts of Wyclif in English hands are rare; a fragment has now been found which serves as 
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endleaves in a Trinity College codex. Variant readings in this Ms may be of interest to scholars and 
editors. A.I.D. 


Middle English Drama 


81-96. Jones, Mary Loubris. Sunlight and Sleight-of-Hand in Medieval Drama.TN, 32, 3, 1978, 
118-27. We have not fully realized the importance of Glynne Wickham's concept in Early English 
Stages that the essential opposition ir. English medieval and Renaissance drama lies in its place of 
production. Wickham shows over and over again that medieval outdoor daylight drama was separated 
from the indoor night-time drama by purpose and complexity as well as by its use of technical effects. In 
outdoor, daylight drama, sunlight is constant and stage trickery must depend upon techniques of 
concealment and sleight-of-hand rather than blackout or the spotlight to achieve the miraculous. If the 
modern producer understands this and deliberately uses stylized medieval techniques of sleight-of-hand, 
. he will discover the lasting value of this drama. M.D.P. 


81-97. Marshall. John. Players of the Coopers’ Pageant from the Chester Plays in 1572 and 1575. TN, 
33, 1, 1979, 18-23. Some confusion exists over whether the players of Corpus Christi Cycles in late 
medieval England were drawn mainly from the guilds or were professional actors. It would be unwise to 
generalize from the Coopers' cast list alone, but it does show that the players of their pageant were not 
professionals. M.D.P. 


Middle English Poetry 


81-98. Andrew, Malcolm. PATIENCE: The "Munster Dor", ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 164-7. The poet 
compares the whale’s jaws, the traditional figure for the mouth of hell, with a “munster dor." The 
paradoxical simile shows that for Jonah the way to God's house is through hell’s doors. — E.K. Y. 


81-99. Erey, Charles. Interpreting Wes:ern Wind, ELH, 43, 3, 1976, 259-78. Studied in its first form 
and context, Western Wind “stands at the intersection of pleasure and pain, . . . to hear it is to experience 
the incalculable duality of desire." The musical setting fails to support radical readings of despair or 
romantic excitement. K.D.H. 


81-100. Hill, Thomas D. "Half-Waking, Half-Sleeping": A Tropological Motif in a Middle English 
Lyric and its European Context, RES, 29, 113, 1978, 50-6. The narrator of Lyric No. 24 in Douglas 
Gray's A Selection of Religious Lyrics (Oxford, 1975) is in a state between sleeping and waking, a state 
suggesting “a mediate status, between that of a sinner who is insensible of or indifferent to his condition 
and hence ‘asleep’ and that of a Christian in a state of grace who is thus fully ‘awake.’” Such a condition 
occurs elsewhere in Middle English literature — in Dante, in La Queste del Saint Graal, in a poem 
known as Three Lessons to Make Ready "or Death. A comment in Augustine's De libero arbitrio further 
supports this reading. L.B.H. 


81-101. McIntosh, Angus. Some Notes on the Text of the Middle English Poem DE TRIBUS REGIBUS 
MORTUIS, RES, 28, 112, 1977, 385-92. [The author provides notes to De Tribus Regibus Mortuis, a 
poem of which there has been no edition since that of Dr. E.K. Whiting in 1931.] L.B.H. 


81-102. Boyer, Raymond. The Companicns of St. Bruno in Middle English Verses on the Foundation of 
the Carthusian Order, Speculum, 53, 4, 1978, 784-5. Verse 24 of an anonymous poem on the founding 
of the order only names some famous Carthusians, not St. Bruno's companion-founders. A.I.D. 


Middle English Prose 


81-103. Spencer, Helen. A Fifteenth-Certury Translaticn of a Late Twelfth-Century Sermon Collec- 
tion, RES, 28, 111, 1977, 257-67. The sermon for the second Sunday after the Octave of Epiphany from 
a 15th-century manuscript of English vernacular sermons (B.L. MS. Harley 2276) has been called by 
R:H. Bowers “A Middle English Treatise cn Hermeneutics” (PMLA, 65 [1950], 590-600). The sermon, 
however, “constitutes a component part of a particularly full cycle of Sunday sermons on the Gospel 
readings appointed in Sarum Use, beginning with the first Sunday in Advent.” The sermon-cycle 
appears also in B.L. MS. Royal 18 A. xvii. Both are translations of the Filius Matris collection, a set of 
Latin Sunday sermons attributed to William de Montibus. L.B.H. 


81-104. Szarmach, Paul E. Ms Junius &5 F. 2r and Napier 49, ELN, 14, 4, 1977, 241-6. [This 
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comparison of the eight extant versions of the homily reaches only tentative conclusions concerning 
textual relationships. ] e E.K.Y. 


81-105. Ackerman, Robert W. The Liturgical Day in ANCRENE RIWLE, Speculum, 53, 4, 1978, 
734-44. In consideration of its linguistic, historical and literary merits, Part I of Riwle has been largely 
neglected. This section contains the ordering of its religious emphasis. A close reading reveals the 
suggestion of a crowded devotional day for the anchonesses. A ID 


Middle English General 


81-106. Gillingham, John. The Unromantic Death of Richard I, Speculum, 54, 1, 1979, 18-41. The 
death of Richard I (1199) had momentous consequences for both England and France; yet his death as 
reported was caused by rather trivial circumstances. He died in a quarrel over a fairly worthless relic, 
which romanticists have elevated to an inestimable treasure. English sources Roger of Howden, Ralph 
of Coggeshall, and the "Margam Annals," as well as the French Rigord of St. Denis and William, the ' 
Breton, mention this "treasure", one anonymous, and 5 other authors, Ralph Diceto, Gervase of 
Canterbury, Adam of Eynsham, Roger of Wendover and Bernard Itier, do not. These latter are generally 
considered unreliable, while the former are often regarded as trustworthy; but the story of treasure 
should be seen as legend. A.LD. 


Anglo-Latin Literature 


81-107. Easting, Robert. The Date and Dedication of the TRACTATUS DE PURGATORIO SANCTI 
PATRICII, Speculum, 53, 4, 1978, 778-83. The Tractatus ascribed to H. Sawtrey, contrary to previous 
thinking, was written somewhat earlier than the traditional 1189-1190. The period 1179-1181 is more 
likely; this dating may also affect that of the translation by Marie de France. A.I.D. 


81-108. Meehan, Bernard. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Prophecies of Merlin; New Manuscript Evidence, 
BBCS, 28, 1, 1978, 37-46. It has been thought that this book was written c. 1134, but an unfinished 
manuscript version found at Liege University seems to have been written in the 1120’s. The episcopal 
lists suggest that it originated at Durham. P.G.D. 


81-109. Anderson, Earl R. Passing the Harp in Bede's Story of Caedmon: A Twelfth Century Analogue, 
ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 1-4. Bede's account of Caedmon's leaving the feast when each guest tock turns 
singing and playing the harp describes a custom without analogue in medieval English or Celtic 
descriptions of cultural traditions. The twelfth-century Latin prose De Gestes Herwardi Saxonis 
recounds a similar custom that Hereward encountered at a Cornish wedding feast which indicates that 
"passing the harp" was a genuine tradition still alive in eleventh-century Britain, probably of Celtic 
origin. E.K.Y. 


Anglo-Norman Literature 


81-110. Jones, Robin F. An Anglo-Norman Rhymed Sermon for Ash Wednesday, Speculum, 54, 1, 
1979, 71-84. The sermon, evidently intended for the clergy and not for laymen, exhorts them to avoid 
evil and to correct their lapses from discipline; it differs from others of this type in its use of the 
vernacular and its popular tone. It is written in Anglo-Norman dialect and seems to date from the last 
quarter of the 13th century. [Text, pp. 76-84.] A.I.D. 


VI. BRITAIN - RENAISSANCE 
Thomas Browne 


81-111. Ardolino, Frank. The Saving Hand of God: The Significance of the Emblematic Frontispiece of 
the RELIGIO MEDICI, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 19-23. Browne's retention for his authoritative edition of 
Religio Medici of William Marshall's emblem which had been prefixed to the pirated editions belies 
Browne's protests against the spurious publications. The emblem, depicting God's hand rescuing a man 
falling from a rock into the sea, embodies both pagan and Christian symbolism; for Browne, the "Hand 
of God" symbolizes the intervention of Providence in human affairs. E.K.Y. 


William Browne 


81-112. Brown, Cedric C. and Piva, Margherita. William Browne, Marino, France, and the Third Book 
of BRITANNIA'S PASTORALS, RES, 29, 116, 1978, 385-404. At times Browne incorporated 
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translated passages of Marino's Adoae in Book III of Britannia’s Pastorals. These passages help to 
identify three women connected with the poet, suggesting “the sadly confused state of the romantic 
attachments of Browne." The fairy banquet includes a number of anti-Spanish topical references. These 
references along with the likelihood that Browne was in France in 1624 and that Marino's Psyche in 
Adone represents Henrietta Marie suggest that most of Book III was probably composed the summer of 
1624. L.B.H. 


John Bunyan 


81-113. Bell, Robert. Metamorphoses of Spiritual Autobiography, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 108-26. Bun- 
yan's Grace Abounding exhausts a Puritan strain in spiritual autobiography; Franklin's and Rousseau's 
new developments are secular. Bunyan's structures go back to St. Augustine's methods for revealing the 
pattern of redemption, focusing on conversion. Unlike St. Augustine, Bunyan never arrives at the 
certainty of his conversion, because he must continually struggle against his humanity. Rousseau, 
Franklin and later autobiographers had to search for a different basis for order. K.D.H. 


Thomas Campion 


81-114. Orrell, John. The Agent of Savoy at THE SOMERSET MASQUE, RES, 28, 111, 1977, 301-4. 
Dated 8 January 1613/14 new style, the letter home of Giovanni Battista Gabaleoni, the agent of Savoy, 
concerning the performance of Campion's The Somerset Masque to celebrate the wedding of the Earl of 
Somerset to the Countess of Essex, is interesting because of the detailed account of the performance it 
gives. [Extracts quoted.] L.B.H. 


George Chapman 


81-115. Huntington, John. Philosophical Seduction in Chapman, Davies and Donne, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 
40-59. Chapman's Ovids Banquet of Sence, Davies's Orchestra, and Donne's The Extasie are poems 
built on Ficino's ambiguity of passion. Passion and sense have a double potential-one for degradation 
and self-deception, one for transcendent insight. K.D.H. 


Thomas Churchyard 


81-116. Shirley, Charles G., Jr. Thomas Churchyard s Forgotten Bed-Grave Poem, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 
182-7. Churchyard’s Verses Fitte for Every One to Knowe and Confesse in poulter’s measure, an 
extended didactic treatment of the similarity of sleep to death and the bed to the grave, was most likely 
composed before 1580, in a period undistinguished poetically. His moralizing verses in a monotonous 
meter gain in stature when compared with his contemporaries’ productions. [At the end of the article the 
full text of the poem is reproduced from prints in the Lambeth Library.] E.K.Y. 


Abraham Cowley 


81-117. McGaw, William D. The Civil War in Cowley's DESTINIE, ELN, 14, 4, 1977, 268-70. 
Cowley evinces unusual wit in his conce:t of the chess game in Destinie that mirrors the characters and 
events of the Civil Wars. He moves from a "Deterministic" view to a philosophical resignation to 
“Destiny,” foreshadowing the vogue of contemplative poetry. E.K.Y. 


John Donne 


81-118. Cameron, Allen Barry. Donne’s Deliberative Verse Epistles, ELRen, 6, 3, 1976, 369-403. 
Donne's seven deliberative verse epistles are occasional poems revealing under close analysis his 
brilliant skill with a variety of rhetorical conventions. The poems are addressed primarily to the 
‘eaves-dropping’ reader rather than to the addressee and the "T" in the poems may be the poet's persona 
rather than Donne himself. Because these are essentially didactic poems advising the reader as well as 
the addressee, the addressee is conventianally idealized as a moral exemplar of the topic deliberated 
on. E.A.D. 


81-119. Donald, Roslyn L. Another Source for Three of John Donne's Elegies. ELN, 14, 4, 1977, 
264-8. Donne exploits in The Anagram, The Comparison, and Loves Progress the conventions of the 
blazon and the paradoxical encomium. The Song of Songs and Sidney's praise of Philoclea from the 
Arcadia provide erotic catalogues which may have served as Donne's models. Donne uses the conven- 
tions to parody the courtly view of women. ` E.K.Y. 
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81-120. French, Roberts W. Donne's ELEGIE XVIII (Loves Progress), 38, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 5. In the 
standard edition of John Donne's Elegies and Songs and Sonnets, edited by Helen Gardner (Oxford, 
1965), the concluding phrase in line 38 of Loves Progress (Elegie XVIII in the Grierson edition) — "as 
infinite as it” — causes perplexity: “I am unable to explain this" is the editor's sole comment. "Loves 
Progress" asserts the flesh; it is outrageous and paradoxical, but nevertheless serious, at least in part, for 
beneath its joking lies an intense awareness of the needs and demands of the body. P.F.H. 


81-121. Friedman, Donald M. Memory and the Art of Salvation in Donne's Good Friday Poem, ELRen, 
3, 3, 1973, 418-42. In the beginning of "Goodfriday, 1613. Riding Westward" Donne or his persona 
reasons with himself to accept Christ's grace, but an undertone of the consciousness of sin conflicts with 
this rational argument. The intelligent surface rhetoric sounds increasingly hollow as the persistent 
undertone implicitly mocks it. Eventually impulses deeply embedded in the speaker's memory bring 
him genuinely to accept his own sin and thus open the way at the end of the poem for his acceptance of 
Christ's grace. E.A.D. 


81-122. Hester, M. Thomas. John Donne 's Hill of Truth, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 100-5. The pilgrim's spiral 
motion up the hill in Satyre III contrasts with the ephemeral "rectilinear" motions of the satirized fools, 
Plato's Timeaus provides the ultimate source for the upward spiral motion of the rational soul; 
philosophers and writers from classical times to the Renaissance reiterated the idea. Petrarch's ascent in 
Le Familiari and Dante's pilgrim's journey towards Beatrice, both spirals, may also provide prototypes 
for Donne's image. E.K.Y. 


81-123. Jason, Philip K. Donne's ELEGIE XIX (To His Mistress Going to Bed), Expl, 34, 2, 1975, 14. 
The full richness of John Donne's pun in the final line of Elegie XIX. To His Mistress Going to Bed 
becomes apparent only when one considers the strategies and arguments of other parts of the poem. 
Throughout the piece, the speaker has made various clever attempts to talk his mistress out of her 
clothes. He has used flattery, rationalization, and a host of complex conceits to promote his wishes. How 
far the woman has acquiesced to her lover's demands is uncertain. She may stil] be fully clothed as the 
poem concludes. However, the cry for “Full nakedness” in line 33 suggests that she may have by then 
removed her outer garments, and the "white lynnen" of line 45 may be all that remains to hide her 
charms. P.F.H. 


81-124. Reeves, Troy Dale. Donne's A NOCTURNALL UPON S. LUCIES DAY, 35, Expl. 34, 3, 
1975, 26. In lines 28-36 of A Nocturnall Upon S. Lucies Day John Donne describes the effect of the 
death, presumably of Lucy, Countess of Bedford, upon himself. Lucy's death has reduced the poet to 
nothing, he says, but nothing is used in two ways. The ordinary nothing (line 35) must be distinguished 
from the first nothing (line 29) in order for the reader to understand the perplexing final sentence of the 
fourth stanza, “If I an ordinary nothing were,/ As shadow, a light, and body must be here." (lines 35-36) 
First nothing denotes the chaos, the absence of being, the void out of which God spoke man into 
existence. This is the nothing that Donne speaks of in a sermon preached April 18, 1619, at Lincoln's 
Inn. P.F.H. 


81-125. Stanwood, P.G. John Donne’s Sermon Notes, RES, 29, 115, 1978, 313-320. A recently 
discovered manuscript volume (Trinity College, MS. 419) belonging to John Burley contains notes 
made by him "of Donne's sermons which he had heard or perhaps seen in rough copy during the last half 
of 1625. They let us view more clearly Donne's activities at this time, plausibly date a previously 
undated sermon, suggest the likely time and occasion of a series of sermons, and additionally provide the 
earliest manuscript notice we have so far of Donne's prose." [Some of Burley's notes are reprinted with 
the corresponding passages from the published sermons.] L.B.H. 


William Dugdale 


81-126. Yerkes, David. Dugdale's Dictionary and Somner's DICTIONARIUM, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 
110-12. Somner's Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum (1659) acknowledged as sources printed 
and manuscript versions of Old English writings but omitted acknowledging a major debt to Dugdale's 
1644 manuscript dictionary. Comparison of several entries from both works shows Dugdale as a 
possible source for many of Somner's entries. PS i E.K.Y. 
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Giles Fletcher 


81-127. Dees, Jerome, S. The Narratorof CHRISTS VICTORIE AND TRIUMPH: What Giles Fletcher 
Learned from Spenser, EI Ren, 6, 3, 1976, 453-65. In Giles Fletcher's Christs Victorie and Triumph the 
most important aspect of Spenser's influence lies in narrative technique. Spenser in The Faerie Queene 
narrates through a persona who is often right but sometimes wrong about the narrative he stands apart 
from. In the last three books of The Fzerie Queene this narrator with increasing persistence expresses his 
desire to withdraw from time, from the flow of events. This prompts Fletcher to create a narrator who 
does escape from the flow of events by controlling and internalizing them— by forcing them to conform 
to his own personality and beliefs and permitting them to exist only in the timeless continuum of his own 
mind. In short, Fletcher's narrator, unlike Spenser's, moves simultaneously in the narrative and lyric 
modes by eliminating anv distinction between the points-of-view of his narrator and of his narrative. 

E.A.D. 


John Ford 


81-128. Duncan-Jones, Katherine. Ford and the Earl of Devonshire, RES, 29, 116, 1978, 447-52. John 
Ford’s earliest sustained literary worx appears to be Fames Memoriall (1606), an elegy on Charles 
Blount, Earl of Devonshire. Another work published in the same year was Honor Triumpaant: or The 
Peeres Challenge . . . In Honour of al; faire Ladies. Both works refer to Blount's marriage to Penelope 
Rich, his mistress for at least fifteen years. Ford perhaps incorporates this same situation into his play 
Tae Broken Heart. L.B.H. 


Robert Greene 


81-129. Braunmuller, A.R. The Serious Comedy of Greene's JAMES IV, ELRen, 3, 3, 1973, 335-50. 
In The Scottish History of ames IV Greene complicates the dramatic illusion and the romantic, pastoral, 
and comic conventions to leave the play deliberately unresolved. The character Bohan in the frame plot 
proposes the inner play of James IV as satire, but the inner play defies this prescription. The conflict 
between romantic events and the burlesque of romance conventions; between the practice of noble ideals 
and a satirical view of man remains unresolved. At many points in the play self-conscious or literary 
qualities work against the dramatic illusion and make it even more tentative. Thus, like Shakespeare's 
problem plays, this play focuses on the frailty of conventions, of drama, and of all stereotypical 
judgements. E.A.D. 
George Herbert 


81-130. Cloud, Jess, and Merry, Hugkes. Herbert's THE QUIDDITIE. Expl, 34, 4, 1975, 32. “The 
Quidditie” serves as a bridge between George Herbert's criticism of secular love poetry and his attitude 
toward his own creativity; the poem exemplifies the manner in which he simultaneously laughs at 
himself and others, while underneath the grave comedy lies a declaration of faith about the purposes of 
art. Using double and ever. triple entendres, prolepsis, and personification, he "defines" poetry in a 
satire of the schoolmen's negative way, then sums up and swiftly changes direction in a single witty 
phrase. RRE 


81-131. Gallagher, Philip J. George Herbert's THE FORERUNNERS, ELN, 15. 1, 1977, 14-18. The 
narrator's phrase, "Let a bleak paleness chalk the doore,” referring to the white hairs of age which signal 
approaching death, reflects the classical notion of the white chalk mark as symbolic of good fortune, an 
appropriate image for the devout Christian for whom death is the door to eternal life. E.K.Y. 


81-132. Harman, Barbara Leah. George Herbert's AFFLICTION (1): The Limits of Representation, 
ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 267-85. Herbert's poems are built on a structure of reversal of expectations and 
collapse of control by the speaker. They are difficult because the speaker knows retrospectively that his 
experience is illusory, but he reports the events that are already over and past remedy. This is a 
simplication of the pattern of Affliction (1). K.D.H. 


Ben Jonson 


81-133. Beal, Peter. Ben Jonson and "Rochester's" RODOMONTADE ON HIS CRUEL MISTRESS, 
RES, 29, 115, 1978, 320-4. An eight-line Rhodomontade beginning "Trust not that thing called 
women," tentatively attributed to John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was first published in the 1540 folio 
of Ben Jonson's Workes. L.B.H. 
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81-134. Canuteson, James. Sir Politic Would-be's Testudo, ANQ, 11, 8, 1973, 117-18. Ben Jonson 
must have been using the Roman definition of testudo in Act V, scene 4, of Volpone. Sir Politic 
Would-be is no longer the statesman, but the common foot soldier inside an engine of war, and his 
engine is not really a testudo, but a tortoise-shell; and, moreover, he is not the besieger, but the 
besieged. x M.D.P. 


81-135. Lemly, John. Masks and Self-Portraits in Jonson's Late Poetry, ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 248-66. 
Toward the end of his life, when he had lost everything, Jonson wrote poems in which he appears behind 
a number of masks. “These late poems offer an intimate perspective on the poet's craft as he confronts 
the ultimate limits to both his art and life." K.D.H. 


81-136. McPherson, David. Ben Jonson Meets Daniel Heinsius, 1613, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 105-9. 
Evidence from Thomas Farnaby's preface to his 1615 edition of Martial and elsewhere suggests that 
Jonson met Heinsius at Leiden in March 1613. Either in person or through correspondence, Jonson 
obtained for Farnaby some of the emendations from the Martial of Peter Scriverius (not published until 
1618) through Heinsius's aid. E.K.Y. 


John Lyly 


81-137. Braendel, Doris Brenan. The Limits of Clarity: Lyly's EDYMION, Bronzino's ALLEGORY 
OF VENUS AND CUPID, Webster’s WHITE DEVIL, and Botticelli's PRIMAVERA, HSL, 4, 3, 
1972, 197-215. In their passion and hostility, the aristocrats of Bronzino's paintings are similar to those 
of Jacobean tragedy. High Renaissance works, such as Primavera and Endymion, consist of independent 
scenes de-emphasizing characterization and narrative in favour of balance and allegory. Though 
Endymion does contain a substratum of structural discordance to help anchor it in reality, the effect is 
opposite to the pornographic one in Webster and Bronzino. A.D. 


Christopher Marlowe 


81-138. Braunmuller, A.R. Marlowe's Amorous Fates in HERO AND LEANDER, RES, 29. 113, 
1978, 56-61. Marlowe's reference to the Fates can best be understood if a reader thinks of the Fates as 
having an attachment to Mercury as suggested in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. "Marlowe combines 
two long-standing pagan traditions concerning the rise of order out of chaos: motivated by love, the 
Neoplatonic instrument of form, the Fates . . . offer their symbolic attributes to Mercury." L.B.H. 


J ohn Marston 


81-139. Gunby, D.C. Marston, Mecho, and Supererogation, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 98-9. Mecho, the 
usurer in "Cras," in doubt of the existence of God and in contemplation of death, plans a gift to the parish 
in "Supererogation, " a concept to which the Church of England denies validity. Rather than being a 
papist, Mecho is likely a stereotyped Puritan usurer. E.K.Y. 


Andrew Mar vell 


81-140. Kawasaki, Toshihiko, Marvell's BERMUDAS — A Little World, or a New World? ELH, 43, 
I, 1976, 38-52. In Bermudas, Marvell sees his locus first as an enclosed, protected little world, and then 
as an expanding, millenialistic new world. This shift echoes his century's move from a feeling of being 
protected to a fear of being enclosed. Marvell's island is both little world and new world, not a stepping 
stone. K.D.H. 


Thomas Middleton 


81-141. Sherman, Jane. The Pawn's Allegory in Middleton's A GAME OF CHESSE, RES, 29, 114, 
1978, 147-59. For the pawns' plot Middleton appears to have drawn on a particular kind of dramatic 
allegory, traditionally associated with a game of chess or cards, whose devices would alert a contempor- 
ary audience to the allegorical significance of its action. Middleton uses the pawns' plot to reflect 
contemporary concerns involving the Spanish match. Support for such a reading can be found in the 
play's structure and in repeated patterns in the work. This reading also suggests a greater dramatic skill 
on Middleton's part than he has been credited with. L.B.H. 


John Milton 
81-142. Christopher, Georgia B. The Virginity of Faith: COMUS as a Reformation Conceit, ELH, 43, 
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4, 1976, 479-99. Comus and the lady represent more than lust and virginity. Lust develops into an 
all-encompassing evil: the aggressive energy of original sin. The Lady, Righteousness-as-chastity, 
counters sin with faith unadulterated. "Precisely because virginity cannot be achieved, it is a fitting 
symbol for Reformation faith." K.D.H. 


81-143. Johnson, Clarence O. A Note on Milton's Use of Gamut in AEROPAGITICA, ELN, 14, 3, 
1977, 187-189. Milton's application of gamut to the range of countrymen's music sarcastically refers 
also to the Catholic expansion of the Greek musical scale, an innovation Milton would have considered a 
corruption of the scale he believed to be "the most perfect human imitation of the music of the 
spheres." E.K.Y. 


81-144. Netchie, George W. Milton and his Muses, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 75-84. In the Nativity Ode, 
Milton is trying to do two things at once: work out a dialectical opposition which readers must assimilate, 
and prefigure the divine hero and defeated devils of Paradise Regained. In a way, this complicated 
intention prefigures all of the conflicts in Milton between the artist and the prophet. K.D.H. 


81-145. Savage, J.B. Freedom and Necessity in PARADISE LOST, ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 286-311. The 
idea of freedom is pervasive in Milton's writing. But to understand Paradise Lost we must balance 
freedom with necessity. Freedom is provisional upon a moral being's performing actions in accordance 
with his highest nature. It implies choosing to do what one ought to do. But this is a difficult paradox. 
Milton controls it by providing a shift in perspective in the middle books whereby previously innocent 
prelapsarian events become tainted with causation. When the Fall is achieved, Adam has morally 
reoriented himself because of his improper love of Eve. K.D.H. 


81-146. Tobin, J.J.M. SAMSON and Sea-Imagery Again, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 23-27. Aquatic imagery 
in Samson Agonistes derives from the analogous roles of Samson and Palinurus, the pilot of the Trojan 
flagship, of Virgil's Aeneid. The Persian word gaza, 'wealth,' common to both works, may provide the 
key to the similar roles of both Palinurus and Samson as sacrificial pilots. E.K.Y. 


81-147. West, Michael. "Not Without Dust and Heat": A Ciceronianism in Milton's AREOPAGITICA, 
RES, 29, 114, 1978, 181-85. Although most commentators have noted Scriptural parallels for the 
sentence describing "cloister'd virtue," the passage appears to owe more to Cicero. L.B.H. 


81-148. Williams, George Walton. Milton's L'Allegro, 135-6, Expl, 34, 2, 1975, 15. Critics have 
offered many explanations and glosses for John Milton's Lydian Aires in line 136 of L'Allegro, but no 
one has yet noted the following description "Lydias contra nimias curas animaeque taedia repertus, 
remissione reparat, et oblectatione corroborat" (Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXIX, 571 C: “The Lydian 
was devised against excessive cares and weariness of the spirit; it refreshes with relaxation and 
strengthens with delight."). Though Cassiodorus's view seems quite foreign to the usual interpretation 
of this mode, deriving from Plato, it is nevertheless strikingly germane to Milton's lines and to the 
musica! argument of the entire poem, which seeks to protect the persona "against eating Cares." P.F.H. 


Barnaby Rich 


81-149. Samson, Donald C. Rich’s FAREWELL TO MILITAR Y PROFESSION, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 1. 
In Barnaby Rich's tale Of Apolonius and Silla, in the Farewell to Military Profession (1581), appears a 
phrase which has consistently puzzled editors of the story. The phrase “to put romer before the wind" 
presents a problem, which hinges on the definition of one term, "romer." When one considers the lines 
of the Farewell in which “romer” is used, it is clear in each case that Rich is referring to a sea-anchor, and 


each action described involves the use of a sea-anchor. P.F.H. 
William Shakespeare 

81-150. Battenhouse, Roy. The Relation of Henry V to Tamburlaine, ShS, 27, 1974, 71-79. Henry's 

acts, though not as savage, echo an updated Alexander and Tamburlaine. J.H.H 


81-151. Bulman, James C. Jr. The Date of Production of TIMON Reconsidered, ShS, 27, 1974, 
111-27. Old Timon, riddled with Jonsonian allusion, was performed at the Inns of Court no latter than 
1602. It is likely Shakespeare saw it, based Tim. on it, and wrote Tim. earlier than the Roman plays, 
perhaps earlier than Lear. J.H.III 


81-152. Cohen, Brent M. "What is It You Would See?": HAMLET and thé Conscience of the Theatre, 
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ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 222-47. Shakespeare uses the conditions of the theater in Ham. to explore the 
implications of producing entertainment. This is done through audience identification with Hamlet, 
especially at those moments when his failure to react morally forces us to supply our own con 
sciences. K.D.H. 


81-153. Cuttino, G. P. and Lyman, Thomas W. Where is Edward II?, Speculum, 53, 3, 1978, 522-46. 
Marlowe's dramatic treatment of Edward II rests on as shaky an historical base as Shakespeare's 
treatment of Richard III. Instead of Edward's being murdered, it is likely that he escaped, and, in place 
of his body, that of a slain prison guard was substituted for burial at Gloucester. Where Edward was 
interred is not definitely known. [Four pages of plates.] A.L.D. 


81-154. Donawerth, Jane. Diogenes the Cynic and Lear's Definition of Man, KING LEAR II 14. 
101-109, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 10-14. Inspired by Montaigne, Erasmus, Diogenes Laertius, and ultimately 
Plato, Shakespeare has Lear define man in the cynic's terms of eliminating life's superfluities. E.K. Y. 


81-155. Duncan-Jones, Katherine. Stoicism in MEASURE FOR MEASURE: A New Source, RES, 28, 
112, 1977, 441-46. A prominent though not only source for the Duke's speech against the fear of death 
in Meas., III. i. 5-41, is probably A Discourse of Life and Death by Phillipe du Plessis-Mornay, 
translated by Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke. Several parallels between this work and the Duke's 
speech support the argument. L.B.H. 


81-156. Evans, Gareth Lloyd. Judi Dench Talks to Gareth Lloyd Evans, ShS, 27, 1974, 137-42. An 
interview with Judi Dench about Shakespearian matters. J.H.III. 


81-157. Fisch, Harold. Shakespeare and the Puritan Dynamic, ShS, 27, 1974, 81-92. Three Puritans 
who use or abuse power in Shakespeare are Angelo, Malvolio, and Shylock. J.H.HI. 


81-158. Friedman, Donald M. John of Gaunt and the Rhetoric of Frustration, ELH, 43, 3, 1976, 279-99. 
John of Gaunt’s dying speech in R.H adapts the traditions of deathbed prophecy and national panegyric. 
The anti-climax expresses Gaunt's outrage that the land he values has passed from the hands of its 
rightful owners. Who those owners are, and by what right they possess that valuable land, are central 
questions of the play. K.D.H. 


81-159. Fleissner, Robert F. LOVE’S LABOUR’S WON and the Occasion of MUCH ADO, ShS 
27,1974, 105-110. Shakespeare wrote Love's Labour's Won or Much after L.L.L. Meres in Palladis 
Tamia registers Love's Labour's Won without the subtitle. J.H.HI 


81-160. Heffner, Ray L. The Messengers in Shakespeare's ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, ELH, 43, 
2, 1976, 154-62. The widely scattered settings of Antony require a lavish use of messengers, whom 
Shakespeare diversifies by name or personality. Abuse or care for them helps characterize the principals, 
especially when they treat the messengers as an extension of the personalities of the senders. Messengers 
are even agents of Shakespeare's manipulation of time. Thus a necessity is transformed into a 
grace. K.D.H. 


81-161. Hunter, G. K. Shakespeare's Earliest Tragedies: TITUS ANDRONICUS and ROMEO AND 
JULIET, ShS, 27, 1974, 1-9. The following similarities exist between Tit. and Romeo: love emotions, 
the opening movement establishing discord against rule in each family groupings, a single city (Rome, 
Verona), and a symbolic tomb. J.H.III 


81-162. Jacobson, Howard. Shakespeare's KING LEAR Li. 181, Expl, 34, 2, 1975, 10. "Freedom lives 
hence and banishment is here.” With these words from King Lear(I.i.181) Kent leaves Lear's kingdom; 
words which are retrospectively illumined, whose scope is extended, and whose nuances are deepened 
by ensuring allusions to a “here” and (implicily) a "there." In the world of King Lear “here” is a signal of 
“this world,” in contrast to an unspoken there, i.e. “the other world,” be it the world before birth or that 
after death. The banishments of the opening scene are mere adumbrations of the deaths in the final 
scene. P.F.H. 


81-163. Knight, W. Nicholas. Equity, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE and William Lambarde, ShS, 
27, 1974, 93-104. Merch. contains the conflict between law and equity. The seventh known 
Shakespeare signature is in a copy of Archaionomia. An analysis of Shakespeare’s relationship to 
Chancery, equity, mortages, bonds, and forfeitures from 1597 to 1599 provides evidence for contact 
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between William Lambarde, author of Archaionoma (1568), and Shakespeare. J.H TII. 


81-164. Lyons, Bridget Gellert. The iconography of Ophelia, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 60-74. Iconographi- 
cally, a woman reading a book shows religious devotion; Hamlet responds correctly to Ophelia in the 
scene in the lobby. However, her significance is not always easy to interpret. One association is with the 
ambiguous Chioris-Flora figure, a prostitute and flower goddess. The important transformations in 
Ham. are all problematical. K.D.H. 


81-165. McCombie, Frank. HAMLET and the MORIAE ENCOMIUM, ShS, 27, 1974, 59-69. The 
plays prove that Shakespeare was familiar with Erasmus and especially his Moriae Encomium. J.H. III. 


81-166. McLauchlan, Juliet. The Prince of Denmark and Claudius's Court, ShS, 27, 1974, 43-57. 
When Ham. begins, someone other than the hero has already violated the natural order, and Hamlet has 
only partial awareness. Ham. presents a conflict between humanistic Wittenberg ideals and Elsinore 
negation. J.H.HI 


81-167. Pinciss, G. M. Shakespeare, Her Majesty's Players and Pembroke's Men, ShS, 27, 1974, 
129-36. Some scholars argue the following varied apprenticeship for Shakespeare: the Queen's Men, 

Pembroke's and Strange's. The history of the Queen's Men spans 1583-92. There is strong evidence for 
the Queen's Men. J.H.HI 


81-168. Piper, William Bowman, A Poem Turned in Process, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 444-60. Sonnet 104 is 
"the most complete and the most intense representation of temporal process in all of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.” Both rhetorical and metrical instability, and an exploitation of the slipperiness of words, allow 
a simultaneous rendering and experiencing of the temporal process. K.D.H. 


81-169. Potter, Lois. The Antic Disposition of RICHARD II, ShS, 27, 1974, 33-41. Richard is less 
virtuous than often thought and therefore a "better" dramatic character. One views Richard as sharp- 
tongued, self-mocking and quite unresigned. Elaborate language is used as a symbol for action and 
weakness. J.H.III 


81-170. Pryse, Marjorie. Lust for Audience: An Interpretation of OTHELLO, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 
461-78. A central factor in Oth. is lust for audience, a demand to be heard. If one is not heard, one does 
not exist, as Cassio hints in III. iv. Worcs, not actions, have power. Infidelity is all in the tongue, in the 
telling. K.D.H. 


81-171. Quinones, Ricardo. "Cancel and Tear to Pieces That Great Bond...", ANQ, 11,3, 1972, 36-38. 
Lines 49-50 of Act III, scene ii, of Macbeth have been traditionally interpreted by editors of 
Shakespeare to mean to cancel Banquo's lease on life. However, "that great bond" should be glossed as 
the generational link of father and son, or parent and child. M.D.P. 


81-172. Rothschild, Herbert B, Jr. The Oblique Encounter: Shakespeare's Confrontation of Plutarch 
with Special Reference to ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, ELRen, 6, 3, 1976, 404-29. In writing 
Antony, Shakespeare, aware of Plutarch’s powerful claim for the virtues of historiography, is con- 
sciously arguing within the play for the superiority of poetry. Entering an ongoing debate of the English 
Renaissance, Shakespeare through various dramatic devices criticizes the historian's mode of percep- 
tion itself. He infers that while the historian's task of interpreting his materials is necessary and 
unvoidable, this act of interpretation is also a threat to the life process. Therefore, drama is superior to 
history because it values the actions of historical people as existing prior to and thus being more precious 
than the interpreting of them. E. A.D. 


81-173. Shaaber, M.A. Pistol Quotes St. Augustine?, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 90-2. Pistol's speech in 2 
Henry IV, V., ""This ‘semper idem,’ for *obsque hoc nihil est.’ “Tis ell in every part," may echo 
passages from Augustine, who in Soliloquia 1.1.4 states, "Deus . . . extra quem nihil . . . est," and in De 
trinitate vi.6., expressing the relationship of soul to body, "in toto tota est, et in qualibet ejus parte tota 
est." E.K.Y. 


81-174. Thomson, Peter. Shakespeare Straight and Crooked; A Review of the 1973 Season at the 
Stratford, ShS, 27, 1974, 143-54. [Article reviews Romeo, R.II, A. Y.L., and L.L.L. presented at 
Stratford in 1973. Photos accompany the article.] THAD 


81-175. Toole, William B. The Motif of Psychic Division in RICHARD III. ShS, 27, 1974, 21-32. 
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Shakespeare uses the division motif as a dramaturgical and thematic principle controlling KR II This 
motif directs the audience to the central ideas and governs emotional responses to the protagonist. J.H.III 


81-176. Tricomi, Albert H. The Aesthetics of Mutilation in TITUS ANDRONICUS. ShS, 27, 1974, 
11-19. Tit. reveals its literary importance through spectacular horror images, witty allusions to 
dismembered hands and heads, and prophetic metaphorical literalness. Shakespeare seeks to outdo 
Seneca and Ovid through his living stage with a more horrifying and pathetic plot. J.H.H 


81-177. Waddington, Raymond B. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE HI. i. 108-113: Transforming an 
Emblem, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 92-8. The monkey functions symbolically in the play's moral world, 
exploiting the medieval and Renaissance associations of ape with luxury, sexuality, fallen man, and 
“ill-gotten riches." The fable of the ape’s dispersing the miser's gold through an open window while his 
master dines parallels Jessica's casting of wealth fjrom the window. Shakespeare probably found the 
fable in Geoffrey Whitney's A Choice of Embiemes. E.K.Y. 


81-178. Wentersdorf, Karl P. RICHARD III (QI) and the Pembroke “Bad” Quartos, ELN, 14, 4, 1977, 
251-64. Shakespearean and Marlovian players reconstructed the Pembroke corrupt tests, including Q1 
of R.II, from their memories of authoritative texts. Bad texts contain tag words and phrases plus lines 
borrowed from other plays. Greg's hypothesis that the Chamberlain's men reconstructed the shorter 
version of R.II is unlikely. The Earl of Pembroke's men probably created the bad text between 1592 
and 1594. E.K.Y. 


Philip Sidney 


81-179. Andrews, M.C. Sidney's Arcadia and Soliman and Perseda, ANQ, 11, 5, 1973, 68-9. A more 
plausible source for Perseda's death than Marlowe's Tamburlaine appears in Arcadia, where Sidney's 
Parthnia, like Perseda, disguises herself as a man; and like Perseda, she seeks and obtains her own death 
by challenging the slayer of her husband. M.D.P. 


81-180. Regan, Mariann S. Astrophel: Full of Desire, Emptie of Wit, ELN, 14,4, 1977, 251-6. Sidney 
avails himself of the Renaissance "foolish poet" convention whereby the poet-Jover Astrophel pleads his 
sincerity through both loquacity and a feigned loss for words in his impassioned verses. — E.K. Y. 


81-181. Sinfield, Alan. Astrophil's Self-Deception, EIC, 28, 1, 1978, 1-18. Sidney s originality within 
the sonnet sequence form permits him to imbue love poetry with didacticism in Astrophil and Stella. 

Astrophil's logical fallacies reveal the ironic gap between speaker and poet, directing attention to the 
ethical principles Astrophil denies through self-deception. When Stella finally speaks she affirms this 
irony, and while Astrophil's first-person voice appeals to reader sympathy, Sidney prevents us from 
accepting or condoning his wrong reason and unregulated passion. S.R. 


81-182. Turner, Myron. “When Rooted Moisture Failes”: Sidney's Pastoral Elegy (OA 75) and the 
Radical Humour, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 7-10. Sidney's phrase, “rooted moisture," comparable to his friend 
du Plessis Mornay's expression "natural humidity,” finds its ultimate source in Aristotle's notion of 
radical humidity as the moist, airy, and warm animating principle of vegetable life, common to all living 
things and also to the male generative seeds. E.K.Y. 


81-183. Alpers, Paul. Narration in THE FAERIE QUEENE, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 19-39. To ignore the 
unfolding in time of The Faerie Queene is to distort it. This means we must also understand the 
narrator's character and purpose — and Spenser's own increasing difficulties in the last half of the 
poem. K.D.H. 


81-184. Brown, James Neil. Spenser's THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDAR, October. 26, Expl, 34, 3, 
1975, 21. Reassuring the budding young poet, Cuddy, that his music affects his audience, Piers states in 
line 26 of the "October" eclogue of The Shepheardes Calendar that "the rurall routes" may derive from 
the three references to the Bacchantes who kill Orpheus as a "rout" at the beginning of Book XI of Arthur 
Golding's 1567 translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses. P.F.H. 


81-185. Burchmore, David W. The Image of the Center in COLIN CLOUTS COME HOME AGAINE, 
RES, 28, 112, 1977, 393-406. Colin Clout can be seen as a companion piece to the Epithalamion, the 
first belonging to the poet, the second to the bride. The governing image of Colin Clout "is that of a 
circle, and Spenser's union with his bride forms its center." How the image governs shows in the 
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narrative framework, describing Coltn’s departure from and return to Ireland, and in the symmetrical 
organization of the poem around the zentrally placed catalogue describing twelve shepherd-poets and 
twelve nymphs in Cynthia's court. The use of circular structure is apparent in other Renaissance poetry 
of the time, especially in book III of the The Faerie Queene. L.B.H. 


81-186. Crampton, Georgia Ronan. Spenser's Lyric Theodicy: The Complaints of THE FAERIE 
QUEEN HI. iv., ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 205-21. The structural pattern of IILiv is journey followed by 
complaint. The three complaints are thematically related and form a progressive protest against 
uncertainty and destiny. K.D.H. 


81-187. Hughes, Felicity A. Psychological Allegory in THE FAERIE QUEENE Ill.xi-xit, RES, 29, 
114, 1978, 129-46. The house of Busyrane can be viewed as a psychological allegory: "the outer room 
represents the front ventricle of the braine, seat of the common sense, and the tapestries and idol in it 
represent sense impressions; the second room represents the middle ventricle of the brain, seat of the 
fantasy, and its gold 'antickes' the creations of fantasy, its masque a vain (false) dream; the inner 
chamber represents a heart tormented by passion, the winds, smoke, and fumes being those given off by 
burnt choler generated by a superfluity of blood; and the order in which these are presented to Britomart 
represents the progress of an attack of passion. L.B.H. 


81-188. Kennedy, William J. Rhetoric, Allegory, and Dramatic Modality in Spenser's Fradubio 
Episode, ELRen, 3, 3, 1973, 351-68. In the Fradubio episode in Book I of The Faerie Queene rhetorical 
effectiveness enhances dramatic effectiveness. The reader should consider how the fictive speaker 
mediates between the controlling poet end his subject and how the fictive reader mediates between the 
subject and himself. Throughout Spenser these subtle relationships prevent characters and events from 
having static allegorical meanings. Meny rhetorical devices provide hints of Red Cross's blindness 
toward Fradubio, insights into the parallel between Red Cross and Fradubio, and ironic relationships 
between this episode and many other passages in Book I. As a result the episode gains a richer allegorical 
and dramatic complexity. E.A.D. 


81-189. Mills, Jerry Leath. Spenser's Letter to Raleigh and the Averroistic POETICS. ELN, 14, 4, 
1977, 246-49. Spenser alludes not to an Aristotelian list of virtues from the Nichomachean Ethics but to 
a strategy of character portrayal from the Averroistic Poetics. Averroes’s often "un-Aristotelian" 
commentary, more widely influential on Renaissance poetic theory than Aristotle's original Poetics, 
renders poetry a didactic art of praise and blame. E.K.Y. 


Cyril Tourneur 


81-190. Pearce, Howard. Virtu and Poesis in THE REVENGER'S TRAGEDY, ELH, 43, 1, 1976, 
19-37. The paradoxes posed by The Revenger’s Tragedy can be fruitfully explored by restating the 
play's central problem, “not how to live morally in a corrupt world, which may be impossible, but how 
to live intellectually and creatively in ar. alien and destructive world." The playwright works out the 
problem in terms of his art. Eventually, decadence gives birth to a new energy. K.D.H. 


Edmond Tyliney 


81-191. Streitberger, W. R. On Edmond Tyliney’s Biography, RES, 29, 113. 1978, 11-35. [The author 
corrects certain major errors concerning the life of Edmond Tyllney, the Master of the Revels "who built 
the Revels into the influential office that it became." These corrections involve errors concerning 
Tyllney's family; details of his early life, including his early years in the Revels Office; his lawsuits 
involving the will of John Digges; and the question of the reversion of his patent. ] L.B.H. 


Henry Vaughan 


81-192. Malpezzi, Frances M. An Approach to Vaughan's ISAACS MARRIAGE, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 
112-7. The image of religion beamed like lignt into Isaac's soul continues the traditional image of 
Christ's conception in Mary's womb like sunbeams passing through glass without harm. Typologically, 
Isaac's marriage to Rebecca prefigures Christ's marriage to the Church; tropologically, Isaac's soul 
becomes both the Bride of Christ and Mary's womb in which the Word is made incarnate. E.K.Y. 


Geoffrey Whitney 
81-193. Hunter, Kathryn. Geoffrey Whitney's TO RICHARD COTTON, ESQ.: An Early English. 
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Country-House Poem, RES, 28, 112, 1977, 438-41. Whitney's poem belongs in the tradition of the 
country-house poem. Ben Jonson probably knew of the work in writing To Penshurst, though his major 
debt is to Martial L.B.H. 


Anthony Wood 


81-194. Pritchard, Allan. According to Wood: Sources of Anthony Wood's Lives of Poets and 
Dramatists. Part I, RES, 28, 111, 1977, 268-89. Although manuscripts of the final versions of the lives 
in Athenae Oxonienses have disappeared, manuscripts of many letters of information survive. They 
have seldom been used by scholars, probably because no full description or index has been published. 
The range of the papers can be illustrated in the letters of Sir Edward Sherburne and in the material 
contributing to Wood's life of Traherne. The material involving the life of Sir John Davies shows the 
range of sources Wood used and his method of using them. For the lives of Thomas Randolph and 
George Wither, Wood relied on his principal agent, John Aubrey, to collect information, including 
letters from John Randolph and Robert Wither. Wood received most of his information about the 
Killigrew family from the brothers, Sir William and Dr. Henry Killigrew. [To be continued.] L.B.H. 


81-195. Pritchard, Allan. According to Wood: Sources of Anthony Wood's Lives of Poets and 
Dramatists. Part Il, RES, 28, 112, 1977, 407-20. Other letters among the Wood manuscripts shed light 
on changes made in the second edition of the Athenae (1721). Another important area of Wood’s work 
is "his bibliographical searches, for lists of writings by his subjects and for copies of their works." He 
received information in letters from authors and their friends and in examinations of private libraries and 
booksellers’ shops. A review of Wood's manuscript sources should increase a reader's respect for his 
diligence and his care for factual accuracy. He usually followed his primary sources closely. These 
sources "comprise an unrivalled archive of early, often primary, documents for the biography of English 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries." [Concluded.] L.B.H. 


Mary Wroth 


81-196. Salzman, Paul. Contemporary References in Mary Wroth's URANIA, RES, 29, 114, 1978, 
178-81. Four letters outlining an exchange between Lady Mary Wroth and Lord Denny that have 
recently become available help to identify references to Denny and his daughter in Wroth's The 
Countess of Montgomery's Urania. References to other people, however, remain obscure. L.B.H. 


Anonymous 


81-197. Lancashire, Anne. THE SECOND MAIDEN'S TRAGEDY: Chapman Reconsidered and 
Rejected, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 174-82. No evidence in the extant Ms. supports Brodwin's arguments for 
Chapman's authorship, nor has any major 20th-century scholar attributed the play to Chapman. Her 
internal thematic evidence is open to other interpretation. Linguistic evidence of authorship can survive 
scribal vagaries. The text provides no evidence of authorial collaboration as Brodwin suggests. Either 
Middleton or Tourneur is a more likely candidate for author of S. M. T. than Chapman. [Appended to the 
article is a chart of preferred linguistic forms in The Second Maiden's Tragedy and works of Middleton 
and Chapman.] E.K.Y. 


Characters 


81-198. Jorgensen, Paul A. The Metamorphosis of Honesty in the Renaissance, ELRen, 3, 3. 1973, 
369-79. The character Honesty in the sixteenth century anonymous comedy A Knack to Know a Knave 
exemplifies the tradition of an "honest" man as a plain-spoken critic of society who excels at exposing 
knavery. This tradition continued in Shakespeare's 2 H IV. , Oth. (particularly with lago), and Lear.-The 
evolution of the personified character Honesty into an intelligent critic of his play world reveals how 
elements of the morality play persisted in, and adapted to, later forms. In slightly altered shape he 
appears in later plays, satirical tracts, and the Characters of the early seventeenth century. E.A.D. 


Drama 


81-199. Billington, Sandra. Sixteenth-Century Drama in St. John's College, Cambridge, RES, 29, 113, 
1978, 1-10. The Archivist of St. John's, Mr. Malcolm Underwood, has come across an account book 
and a loose-leaf Folio that add considerably to our knowledge concerning dramatic productions in 
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-Cambridge in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. [The author describes the contents of two 
volumes.] L.B.H. 


31-200. Scheide, William H. How Might the Parker Family have Acquired a Shakespeare First Folio?, 
PULC, 38, 1. 1976, 11-20. The provenance of Folio number 136 [Sidney Lee, Census....(Oxford, 
1902) p. 38] now in the Scheide Library, is of great interest. The binding is stamped "Samuel Parker, 
Boston," the book contains the Ms. rotation "William Parker, Fr. 1791," and the flyleaf recto exhibits 
Ms. lines from Lear and Macb. Though conjectural, this descent of ownership is a possibility: The book 
may have originally belonged to the Zarls of Derby. The fifth Earl, Ferdinando, as Lord Strange, was 
patron to an acting company which Shakespeare later joined. Passed down in the Stanley family to the 
rinth Earl, William (d.1703), it was given to Zerviah Stanley (c.1665-1718) (not related to William) 
who, having married in 1703 a William Parker, emigrated, soon after, from England to Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. The book then passed through two more generations of the Parker family, from the first 
William (dates unknown) to his son, William (1703-1781), to Judge William (1731-1813), until it 
reached Samuel, whose name appears on the binding. [4 plates included.] A.I.D. 


81-201. Shapiro, Michael. Audience vs. Dramatist in Jonson’s EPICOENE and Other Plays of the 
Children's Troupes, ELRen, 3, 3, 1973, 400-17. The aristocratic audiences at the private theaters where 
children's troupes performed competed frequently with the actors for attention. Through inductions and 
other devices dramatists attacked this practice. To control it, they created flattering dramatic mirrors of 
their audience, in characters such as Quadratius in Marston's What You Will and Tharsalio in 
Chapman's The Widow's Tears. Most effective is the complimentary image Jonson created through 
Clerimont, Truewit, and Dauphine in Epicoene, These three curb each other from too much involve- 
ment in worldly affairs and, on the cther hand, from the extreme misanthropy exemplified by Mo- 
rose. E.A.D. 


81-202. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Actors’ Names in Shakespearean Texts, TheatreS, 23, 1976/77, 18-30. 
Insertion of actors’ names in texts, if authorial, may reveal the company for which the play was 
originally written. After examining all playhouse practices, one realizes that it seems more likely that the 
appearance of such names began with the dramatist than with the bookkeeper or prompter. Such names 
then have great significance for arriving at the early performance history of the author’s plays. A.I.D. 


Fiction 


81-203. Kinney, Arthur F. Rhetoric as Poetic: Humanist Fiction in the Renaissance, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 
413-43. The increasing importance of the teaching of rhetoric led to an attitude receptive to fiction. 
Rhetorical and fictional techniques are closely related in form; a new skepticism removed rhetorical 
invention from the realms of certainty. Conversely, fiction became available as a means of exploring 
values. Moriae Encomium, Utopia and The Adventures of Master F. J. embody, for example, the 
humanist faith in the educability of man. K.D.H. 


Prose 


81-204. Opie, B. J. The Devil, Science and Subjectivity. ELRen, 6, 3, 1976, 430-52. Three late 
Elizabethan groups of sermons dealing with Christ’s tempations in the wilderness and written by three 
preachers—Lancelot Andrewes, William Perkins, and John Udall—Treveal a range within the orthodox 
church in ways o£ determining true knowledge. Each minister indicates his understanding of the Devil, 
science, and language. Andrewes consistently holds to an objective literal reading of the temptations; 
Udell equally consistently presents them as subjective and explores their psychological validity; 
Perkin’s interpretation falls between the two. In contrast to Andrewes, the latter two offer models of 
behaviour by which man through introspection and knowledge can overcome psychological dangers to 
himself. In this respect their thinking points ahead to Puritanism. E.A.D. 


General 


81-205. Cheadle, B.D. The "Form of Gcodness" in English Renaissance Literature, ESA, 21, 1, 1978, 
1-1€. During the Renaissance a fervent humanist belief in the civilizing force of literature inspired such 
central achievements as The Faerie Queene, the revised Arcadia, and Paradise Lost and made possible 
Milton's claim that Spenser was a better teacher than Aquinas. Shakespeare, no less than his contempor- 
aries, was fired by sublime and civilizing dreams of order, magnanimity, and plenitude. Ultimately the 
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widespread Elizabethan stress on ceremony and respect and on the related ideal of gracious fecundity 
was a manifestation of faith in what Lovejoy describes as “the necessary plenitude and continuity of the 
chain of being." Magnanimity was related to the dream of comeliness by the principle of decorum and to 
the dream of plenitude by its emphasis on generosity. | W.R. 


VII BRITAIN—RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
| Jane Austen 


81-206. Steig, Michael. Psychological Realism and Fantasy in Jane Austen: EMMA and MANSFIELD 
PARK, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 126-34. Mansfield Park is the most controversial of Austen's novels because 
of its focus on the unconscious fantasy life of its heroine, Fanny Price. Whereas in Emma the heroine 
adapts to the real world at the expense of her individuality, Fanny causes society to adapt to her. In her 
marriage to Edward, Fanny fulfills the fantasies of "infantile megalomania and brother-sister marriage." 
Her ostensible conservatism serving as a mask for her fantasies substantiates Freud's claim that the id is 
closer to the superego than the ego. A.D. 


William Blake 


81-207. Tannenbaum, Leslie. Blake’s News from Hell: THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL 
and the Lucianic Tradition, ELH, 43, 1, 1976, 74-99. Seen as a satire in the Lucianic tradition, The 
Marriage forces Christian readers to confront their own establishment and re-assess their comfortably 
held beliefs. K.D.H. 


John Dryden 


81-208. Garrison, James D. A Quotation from Waller in Dryden's LOVE TRIUMPHANT, ELN, 15, 1, 
1977, 277-9. A modified version of two lines from Edmund Waller's A Panegyric to My Lord Protector 
appears in Dalinda's couplet closing Act IV. Changing "We plough the deep" to "They Plough the 
Deep" invests the agricultural metaphor with a sexual dimension. E.K.Y. 


William Godwin 
81-209. Kelly, Gary. History and Fiction: Bethlem Gabor in Godwin's ST. LEON, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 
117-20. Godwin attempted to combine fiction and history into "philosophical" novels, yet his character, 
Bethlem Gabor, in Vol. 4 of St. Leon, exemplifies the failure of this plan. Gabor, named after a 


historical personage, lacks historical authenticity and is rather a "plagiarized" character, modeled after 
Wolfe, Flammenberg's gothic hero in The Necromancer. E.K.Y. 


Samuel Johnson 


81-210. Lipking, Lawrence. Learning to Read Johnson: THE VISION OF THEODORE and THE 
VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 517-37. The Vision of Theodore is a paradigm of 
Johnson's method as a writer: to proceed doggedly to the goal, walking upright along the road of 
necessity. Itis another version of the eternal conflict between virtue and pleasure which must be resolved 
on the side of virtue. But for Johnson the determination to choose virtue is not enough; daily life is a 
harder arena than art. The Vanity of Human Wishes presents the same uncomfortable perspective. 
K.D.H. 


James Macpherson 


81-211. Stewart, Larry L. Ossian, Burke, and the “Joy of Grief’, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 29-32. Macpher- 
son's phrase "joy of grief" in the Ossianic poems derives from Burke's section on "Joy and Grief" in-A 
Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful. Both men apply the 
term to the joy of contemplating the irretrievably lost griefs and pleasures of the distant past. E.K.Y. 


Alexander Pope 


81-212. Cohen, Murray. Versions of the Lock: Readers of THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, ELH, 43, 1, 
1976, 53-73. In the final lines Pope directs his readers to the possible interpretations of the lock. Thus, 
"the poem's subiect is the nature of meaning, and its method is a careful discrimination among ways of 
meaning." The lock can remain itself, reposing in the lunar sphere of triviality. Or the lock can be 
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metamorphosed into a wish-fulfilling symbol, giving the poem whatever meaning the reader wishes. 
Pope would prefer a balanced reading which includes the poem's ironic distances implied in contrasts 
with other epics. K.D.H. 


81-213. Heuston, Edward. WINDSOR FOREST and GUARDIAN 40, RES, 29, 114, 1978, 160-8. In 
considering how Pope came to write Guardian 40, one should consider the closing lines of Windsor 
Forest, in which Pope comments on the reception of his pastorals. "These lines apparently provoked a 
witty reply in Thomas Tickell's Guardians, and this reply in turn influenced the form and content of 
Guardian 40." L.B.H. 


81-214. Maison, Margaret. Pope and Two Learned Nymphs, RES, 29, 116, 1978, 405-14. In Pope's Of 
the Characters of Women the character Rufa might be identified with Catherine Trotter, later Mrs. ` 
Cockburn (1679-1749), and Silia w:th Elizabeth Singer, later Mrs. Rowe (1674-1737). Simplicius is ` 
almost certainly Isaac Watts. L.B.H. 


81-215. Reverand, Cedric D., II. Ut pictura poesis and Pope's "Satire II,i.", ECS, 9, 4, 1976, 553-68. 
In Satire II, Pope expects his readers to remember the typical emblem of Victory and to relate aspects of 
the emblem to the situation of Pope himself in the poem. When the poem is viewed in this way, Pope is | 
not confessing defeat, but claiming victory through a series of pictorial associations, and his retirement ` 
to his grotto is not a retreat in failure, but an acceptance of reward. Pope uses the pictorial associations to 
edd authority to his arguments in mach the same way that he uses literary precedents. RER. 


81-216. Rudat, Wolfgang, E. H. Pope's THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, HI, 109-110, and IV, 143-145, 
Expl, 34, 2, 1975, 13. As has been noted in critical editions, Pope's description of Belinda's post-rape 
appearance in The Rape of the Lock, IV, 143-45, is reminiscent of Virgil’s—or rather Dryden's— 
description of Euryalus's death in the Ninth Aeneid. The Aeneid passage would seem allusively 
operative in The Rape in that both Euryalus and Belinda have met their fate because of their excessive 
preoccupation with martial conquest: tn mock-epical analogy to Euryalus who loses his life because he is 
eager for martial spoils, Belinda dies her societal death—i.e., she loses her lock—because in the battle ` 
of the sexes she is too eager for martial spoils. P.F.H. | 


81-217. Woodman, Tom. Pope and the Polite, EIC, 28, 1, 1978, 19-37. Pope both uses and transcends 
the themes and techniques of the polite mode, which grew out of an alliance between the upper and | 
middle classes in the 18th century. H:s early works reflect the new élite’s suspicion of religious zeal, 
romantic passion, and poetic inspiration, but later works stress the limitations of the polite, and finally, 
discouraged by social corruption, he rejects it entirely—though not radically, as Swift did. Pope 
dismisses the polite politely, emerging as the only poet of this period who can write in the sublime mode 
with lightness, intimacy, detail and wit. S.R. 


Samuel Richardson 


81-218. Cohan, Steven M. CLARISSA and the Individuation of Character, ELH, 43, 2, 1976, 163-83. 
Through his epistolary medium, Richardson manages to convey a sense of both character and individua- 
tion. The letters fragment personalities, making their edges rougher, causing them more closely to 
resemble real people. The conflict between role and self is complicated by the inability of the characters 
to understand their selves. When they retreat to convenient but incomplete roles, they are betraying, 
rather than discovering, self. K.D.H. 


81-219. Erickson, Robert A. Mother Jewkes, Pamela, and the Midwives, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 500-16. 
Much of the power of the Lincolnshire episode of Pamela derives from Richardson's skillfui use of the 
folklore of midwifery. Mrs. Jewkes is :o deliver Pamela of her papers as well as deliver her up to her 
master. Here she participates as well in traditions of witchcraft. K.D.H. 


81-220. Harvey, A. D. CLARISSA and the Puritan Tradition. EIC, 28, 1, 1978, 38-51. The moral code 
central to Richardson's Clarissa is not, as is generally thought, Puritanism, but rather reflects a new 
18th-century sexual ethic obsessed with female virginity and characterized by the Double Standard. The 
depersonalization of female sexuality is reflected by common metaphors for virginity in this period: 
treasure, a flower or blossom, a mine. Virtue, reduced to commodity, is no longer a state of mind: thus, 
although Clarissa is not morally altered ty her rape, she has lost her most valuable commodity and has no 
real alternative but death. S.R. 
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81-221. Poovey, Mary. Journeys from This World to the Next: The Providential Promise in CLARISSA 
and TOM JONES, ELH, 43, 3, 1976, 300-15. Both novels are examples of the Christian epic, in which 
the external rewards of providence must be earned in the temporal world. Their differences stem from 
differing perceptions of the relationships between the absolute and the temporal worlds. Richardson's 
are mutually exclusive. Fielding shows his redemption metaphorically. K.D.H. 


Tobias George Smollett 


81-222. Sena, John F. Smollett's Portrait of Narcissa's Aunt: The Genesis of an Original, ELN, 14, 4, 
1977, 270-5. Smollett's portrayal of Narcissa's aunt in Roderick Random derives from contemporary 
beliefs about hysteria. Medical theorists attributed to hysterical women the symptoms of celibacy, 
intellectual range of interests, creativity, and hallucinations of metamorphoses. Smollett heightens these 
"bizarre" characteristics for his comic purposes. E.K.Y. 


Richard Steele 


81-223. Averill James H. The Death of Stephen Clay and Richard Steele's SPECTATORS of August 
1711, RES, 28, 111, 1977, 305-10. After his discovery of Stephen Clay's body, described in Spectator 
133 (2 August 1711), Richard Steele's Spectators appear to become more death-conscious—in particu- 
lar Spectators 142 (13 August), 143 (14 August), 146 (17 August). L.B.H. 


Laurence Sterne 


81-224. Hartley, Lodwick. Young Yorick in Yorkshire "Gossip", ANQ, 11, 4, 1972, 51-2; 64. 
Professor James Kuist demonstrates that it was not Croft, the sometime neighbour of Sterne, who 
actually recorded the testimony of a servant of Sterne, but it was Joseph Hunter who did the recording. 
But Kuist does show that there is a significant link between the notes of the amateur antiquary, Croft, and 
those of professional literary historian, Hunter. This link is found in a statement made by Croft to Caleb 
Whitefoord in a letter from York dated June 19, 1796 and may indicate that the gossip about Sterne's 
sexual license may not be unfounded. M.D.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


81-225. Nussbaum, Felicity. Juvenal, Swift, and The Folly of Love, ECS, 9, 4, 1976, 540-52. Swift 
follows the classical patterns of Juvenal and Ovid when he uses the scene of the lady's dressing room in 
hís scatalogical poetry to reveal the disparity between the image a woman presents and the reality 
beneath it. Although many other late 17th and 18th-century writers also do this to release men from the 
control of the artificially enhanced woman, Swift exhibits an understanding of the women's plight in this 
disparity and elicits sympathy for the woman. His purpose, though, is to free man from the madness of 
loving what does not really exist, and his attack is directed primarily at female failings. R.F.B. 


James Townley 


81-226. Goldsmith, M. A. James Townley and THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, RES, 29, 114, 
1978, 169-77. A comparison of the two plays shows that dialogue in James Townley's False Concord 
was not plagiarized by George Colman and David Garrick for The Clandestine Marriage. But there are 
significant similarities between the two plays. The Clandestine Marriage is also indebted to High Life 
Below Stairs, a play that has been ascribed to both Garrick and Townley. Likewise, the two men had 
become friends and consulted each other about their writings. L.B.H. 


George Walker 


81-227. Harvey, A. D. George Walker and the Anti-Revolutionary Novel, RES, 28, 111, 1977, 
290-300. Walker's The Vagabond (1799), the best of the anti-revolutionary novels of the period, studies 
the effects of revolutionary philosophy put into practice, satrizes the reformers' dream of starting a new 
life in America, and especially lampoons William Godwin and some of his doctrines as well as David 
Hume. L.B.H. 


Joseph Warton 


81-228. Fairer, David. The Poems of Thomas Warton the Elder?—4A Postscript. RES, 29, 113, 1978, 
61-5. [Expanding on earlier work (RES, 26 [1975], 287-300, 395-406), the author reports the discovery 
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of the manuscript of Retirement: an Ode by Joseph Warton as well as an early draft of the same peom. 
The text of the early draft is reprinted.] L.B.H. 


William Wycherley 


81-229. Kaufman, Anthony. Wycherley's THE COUNTRY WIFE and the Don Juan Character, ECS, 
9, 2, 1975-76, 216-31. Horner in The Country Wife is a representation of the Don Juan character. His 
hostility toward women, his impotence, and his use of sexual activity as aggression are all indications of 
the deep-seated neurosis characteristiz of the Don Juan figure. The appeal of the play and of Horner in 
particular is the result of the play's fairyland existence in which the characters' freedom operates in an 
everyman fashion on our deepest emotional selves. RER. 


Drama 


81-230. Hume, Robert D. The Dorset Garden Theatre; A review of Facts and Problems, TN, 33, 1, 
1979, 4-16. Dorset Garden was by a wide margin the theater best adapted to fancy scenery and elaborate 
staging, but the paucity of our knowledge about its interior design is extremely frustrating. A reconstruc- 
tion should show us a theater markedl different from other Restoration theaters. One of the few things 
we may say with complete confidence about this theater is that it surpassed every other theater of its time 
in its capacity for scenic splendor. M.D.P. 


81-231. Langhans, Edward A. More Restoration Manuscript Casts and Dates and a New Restoration, 
TN, 32, 3, 1978, 127-30. A copy of John Kirke's The Seven Champions of Christendom (1638), in the 
Library of Congress bears the date, "December: 23rd, 1662." The play is not known to have been 
performed during this period; the date is perhaps an indication that the play was revived. M.D.P. 


Poetry 


81-232. Foster, John Wilson. The Measure of Paradise: Topography in Eighteenth-Century Poetry, 
ECS, 9, 2, 1975-76, 232-57. English topographical poetry begins to decline when the eye of the 
observer becomes a scientific instrument and the hill from which the mythico-allegorical paradisal 
prospect is viewed becomes by analogy one of the reference points for use in surveying. The preciseness 
of the surveyor's description of the prospect eliminates the escape to timelessness associated with the 
prospect, and consequently the paradise of topographical poetry becomes a symbol for rather than a 
prospect of perfection. R.F.B. 


General 


81-233. Sitter, John. Mother, Memory, Muse and Poetry after Pope, ELH, 44, 2. 1977. 312-36. Many 
post-Dunciad poems use a female figure who adopts a poet and creates a wild new world. However, this 
figure is always positive, though she might easily arouse unintended laughter by reference to her 
predecessor in Pope. As she functions ir the poems, however, the figure is one of willed forgetting. of 
the isolation of the poet in the refuge of poetry. The mother also needs protection against rape. And the 
changed figure, with her positive associations, persists in the poetry of the 19th century. K.D.H. 


VIII BRITAIN—ROMANTIC 
William Blake 


81-234. Frost, Everett C. William Blake's John Taylor, NQ, 26. 1. 1979, 48-9. Four lines from the 
beginning of Blake's An Island in the Moon are from Urania. by John Taylor the Water Poet. Blake may 
also have borrowed from Taylor for one line in his Introduction to Songs of Experience. J.S.P. 


81-235. Heinzelman, Kurt. Blake's Golden Word, ELN, 15, 1. 1977, 33-8. Alchemical resonances in 
Blake's fragmentary note, “23 May 1810 found the Word Golden," and the monetary crisis of 1810 
provide contexts for his "verbal icon" wherein "golden" expresses the perfection of the Logos which 
does not diminish like the value of currency. E.K.Y. 


81-236. Jakubec, Doris. LA ROSE MALADE de William Blake [William Blake's SICK ROSE]. Elet, 
5, 2-3, 1972, 51-9. Pierre-Louis Matthey published a first French translation of Blake's Sick Rose in 
1947; in 1968 he prepared another, very different, translation for his Poésies Complétes. His manu- 
scripts at the Centre de Recherches sur les Lettres Romandes (Lausanne) contain the working sheets of 
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this second translation. [Two pages of facsimiles of the MSS follow the discussion of the poems.] 
See also 207 G.P.W. 


Lord Byron 


81-237. Butler, Marilyn. One Man in His Time, EIC, 28, 1, 1978, 52-60. (rev.-art., Jerome J. McGann, 
‘Don Juan’ in Context, John Murray, 1976.) McGann's straight literary criticism (expecially the chapter 
on "Style") is successful, but half this book tries—with less success—to resolve an old dilemma: why 
did Byron adopt a completely uncharacteristic comic manner in Don Juan? McGann looks only to 
Byron's nature and artistic sensibility, but to put a literary work truly in context involves external events 
as well— particularly, in this case, Byron's sense of competition with Wordsworth. Don Juanis Byron's 
"counter-Excursion, " his challenge to Wordsworth for poetic supremacy of their age. S.R. 


81-238. Cherniak, Judith. The Byron and Shelley Notebooks in the Scrope Davies Find, RES, 29, 113, 
1978, 36-49. Among the documents belonging to Byron's friend Scrope Davies are notebooks that help 
to correct errors in published texts and in Shelley's case provide new poems. [The authors reprint Hymn 
to Intellectual Beauty and Mont Blanc “as they appear in the new notebook, collated with the Bodleian 
draft and the first printed text."] L.B.H. 


81-239. Rapin, René. Byron et Shelley: Dialogue et commentaire sur Hamlet, [Byron and Shelley: 
Dialogue and commentary on Hamlet], Elet, 6, 1, 1973, 3-24. Appendix N of Walter Edwin Peck's 
Shelley, His Life and Work (Boston and London, 1927, 2 vols) reprints Byron and Shelley on the 
character of Hamlet . . . by an eye witness from The Polar Star V for July—October 1830 (a kind of 
Reader's Digest of the time.) Peck clearly did not check on the source, which proves to be the New 
Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal for October 1830 (Vol. XXIX, No. CXVIII, pages 327-36). 
The text Peck printed was abbreviated and inaccurate. [There follows a French translation, by René 
Rapin, of the complete text, which purports to reproduce a discussion between Byron and Shelley at Pisa 
in April 1822.] G.P.W. 


John Galt 
81-240. Costain, Keith M. Theoretical History and the Novel: The Scottish Fiction of John Galt, ELH, 
43, 3, 1976, 342-65. Galt's fiction embodies a vision of reality, influenced by historical events: the 
French and Industrial Revolutions. Galt believed his age uniquely shaped and sought to render it in what 
he called "theoretical history," a term he borrowed from the Scottish Realists. Annals of the Parish is the 
best example. K.D.H. 


William Hazlitt 


81-241. Jones, Stanley. Hazlitt's Missing Essay ON INDIVIDUALITY, RES, 28, 112, 1977, 421-30. 
Hazlitt wrote On Reason and Imagination between 5 and 7 March 1822; furthermore, this essay is 
probably the essay On Individuality, hitherto thought missing, referred to in Hazlitt's letter to P. G. 
Patmore concerning the work he did at Renton Inn, Berwickshire. L.B.H. 


Leigh Hunt 


81-242. Engelberg, Karsten. Leigh Hunt and BLACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, RES, 29, 
114, 1978, 185-90. The anonymous author of “Lord Byron” in Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine was 
introduced to Byron by an unidentified “schoolfellow.” The author was probably William Stephen 
Gilly. The draft of an unpublished letter by Hunt identifies Hunt as the schoolfellow. [The text of the 
letter is reprinted.] L.B.H. 


Edmund Kean 


81-243. Bains, Yashdip S. Canadian Evaluations of Edmund Kean, TN, 32, 3, 1978, 110-17. Edmund 
Kean's fifteen week stay in Canada in 1826 restored his health, helped him financially, renewed the 
popular favour he thought that he had lost, and made him optimistic about his future as an actor. M.D.P. 


John Keats 


81-244. Barnard, John. An Echo of Keats in THE EOLIAN HARP, RES, 28, 111, 1977, 311-13. 
Although Coleridge's The Eolian Harp is usually taken as the inspiration for 11. 235-7 of Keats's Sleep 
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and Poetry, the influence was probably the other way around. The 1815 version of Coleridge's poem 
with the important lines did not appear until after Keats's poem was already published. L.B.H. 


81-245. Jones, Leonidas M. Keats's Favorite Play, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 43-4. A postscript to a letter from 
Procter to John Scott states that Antony and Cleopatra was Keats's "favorite play." This preference does 
not lessen the greater influence of King Lear on Keats's thought. E.K.Y. 


John Keble 


81-246. Griffin, John. John Keble and THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, RES, 29, 116, 1978, 452-6. 
John Keble published two essays in The Quarterly Review that have not been noted before. The first is a 
long review of Wordsworth's The White Doe of Ryistone, mentioned in a letter to John Taylor Coleridge 
10 April 1815. The second is a review of Chateaubriand's Monarchy, mentioned to Coleridge 14 April 
1815. Keble's relationship with the Quarterly clarifies some of his earlier attitudes toward poetry, 
politics, and religion. L.B.H. 


Sir Walter Scott 


81-247. Thomson, Fred C. "With All Deliberate Speed:” A Source in Scott, ANQ, 11, 3, 1972, 38-40. 
The phrase "with all deliberate speed" has proved difficult to track down to a source. Professor Alwin 
Thaler has found just one verbatim example from literary sources, and that is in a letter from Byron 
(dated 6 April 1819) to John Murray. However, another literary instance of the phrase is in Scott's Rob 
Roy (1817), when the hero's father is threatened with financial ruin. The legal circumstances of this 
episode and Scott's thorough knowlecge of law would seem to indicate a connection of the phrase with 
Chancery practice. Because the story is set in the 18th century, it seems to further indicate that the phrase 
was used that early in Chancery practice. M.D.P. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


81-248. Joukovsky, Nicholas A. An Unnoticed Obituary of Shelley, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 44-7. Shelley’s 
death occasioned controversial comment on his life and opinions in London newspapers. A hitherto 
unnoticed original obituary article in the Weekly Entertainer and West of England Miscellany reflects 
the scandal and dispute surrounding Shelley. [The text of the article is appended.] E.K.Y. 
See also 81-238, 239. 


William Wordsworth 


81-249. Heims, Randel. On the Genesis of Wordsworth's MICHAEL, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 38-43. In 
addition to local traditions of Westmoreland, Wordsworth found in the Genesis stories of Jacob and 
Joseph themes and motifs which enabled him to invest Michael with the dignity and pathos lacking in the 
preceding "doggerel" ballad-Michael E.K.Y. 


81-250. Johnston, Kenneth R. Wordsworth's Last Beginning: THE RECLUSE in 1808, ELH, 43, 3, 
1976, 316-41. The Tuft of Primroses. like Home at Grasmere, shifts from Wordsworth's intention to 
meditate "in the author's own person" to a series of meditations on the author. Sensing this false step 
inward, Wordsworth tries, in Primroses, to “turn from egocentric to social vision." K.D.H. 


81-251. Manning, Peter J. MICHAEL, Luke, and Wordsworth, Criticism, 19, 3, 1977, 195-211. 
Kroeber! calls Wordsworth's Michael the “high point" of his narrative poems. Our feelings are deeply 
affected regardless of a scantiness of memorable incidents and "unimpressive detail." Wordsworth's 
self-exploration as he asserts a distance between narrator and story pose questions examined in Tintern 
Abbey. The poem “exudes a sense of mutual betrayal between youth and its elders" and "repeats with 
‘variations the failure of the younger generation to meet its obligations" to those elders. Poetic force 
originates in the understatements of the poet as the paradigm working inwardly affects us like 
"half-submerged intuitions of our own inner lives." 

(‘Quotations are taken from chapter 6 of Romantic Narrative Art (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 
1960). M.T.H. 


81-252. Reid, Ian. “A Naked Guide-Post’s Double Head": The Wordsworthian Sense of Direction, 
. ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 538-50. Nakedness, of either surroundings or figure, is a preliminary for visitation by 
the creative spirit, for desolation will be balanced by "exultation." Wordsworth makes us aware of the 
deceptive dualities of human existence, and. of a possibility of self-transmutation into “God-like 
power." K.D.H. 
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81-253. Spector, Steven J. Wordsworth's Mirror Imagery and the Picturesque Tradition, ELH, 44, 1, 
1977, 85-107. Wordsworth's mirror imagery is in the tradition of the 18th-century picturesque. One of 
the pervasive formulas of mirroring is the inverted reflection on water's surface seen as a painting. 
Wordsworth adapts the reflection imagery to depict doubleness in memory. K.D.H. 


81-254. Stevens, Bonnie Klomp. Biblical Allusion in PETER BELL: The Story of Balaam's Ass, ELN, 
14, 4, 1977, 275-8. The episode in which Peter Bell confronts a stubborn ass structurally parallels the 
account of Balaam's ass in Numbers 22. Like Balaam, Peter strikes the ass three time before a revelation 
reverses his intentions. Wordsworth probably veiled the allusion for fear of public misunderstan- 
ding. | E.K.Y. 


81-255. Swingle, L. J. Wordsworth's Contrarieties: A Prelude to Wordsworthian Complexity, ELH, 
44, 2, 1977, 337-54. Wordsworth's poetry contains contradictions. They cannot comfortably be 
attributed either to the poet's development or his inner dialectic. They are, rather, part of a deliberate 
strategy to manipulate the reader; they teach us to accept contrariety and to learn to see oursel- 
ves. K.D.H. 


Drama 


81-256. Booth, Michael R. Ellen Terry's Rehearsal Copy of KING LEAR, TN, 33, 1, 1979, 23-9. The 
interest in the rehearsal copy of Ellen Terry's King Lear is threefold: it shows the actress's approach to 
the playing of Cordelia; it illustrates a clear directional approach to the play as a whole; and it indicates 
that she wanted many of Irving's cuts restored for the performance M.D.P. 


81-257. Ranger, Paul. The Thornton Circuit, 1784 - 1857, TN, 32, 3, 1978, 130-36. The fascinatingly 
complex pattern of journeys of the Thornton Circuit and the four groups of theatres seems to indicate in 
Henry Ford Thornton a mind capable of planning in advance a highly successful business enterprise and, 
atthe same time, a mind able to adapt to contingencies. Certainly such planning does not fit the legend of 
the idiosyncratic manager, partly based on Winston and furthered by such writers as Pierce Egan and 
Walter Donaldson. M.D.P. 


IX. BRITAIN--VICTORIAN 
Sir Edwin Arnold 


81-258. Clausen, Christopher. Sir Edwin Arnold's Lost Last Poem, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 197-201. 
Although Amold's earlier poems, The Light of Asia and The Song Celestial, both of which achieved 
wide popularity, remain in print today, his The Golden Temple, a sequel to the former written for the 
first issue of the short-lived magazine Buddhism, has never been reprinted nor been the subject of 
scholarly study. The poem is of significant interest to students of Victorian orientalism. [The complete 
text of the 101-line poem is printed at the end of the article.] E.K.Y. 


Matthew Arnold 


81-259. Anderson, Warren. Amold’s Undergraduate Syllabus, Ardn 6, 2, 1979, 2-6. Balliol College 
records give an incomplete picture of Arnold's undergraduate education. They list required texts in 
divinity, Greek, Latin, mathematics and logic, exercises, and morals. His syllabus in Greek was poorly 
structured and omitted significant authors. His tutors thought his diligence and attention needed 
improvement. The records are most useful for indicating the sequence in which he studied classical 
authors. They also show that at age 20 “power and skill” characterized his English prose. J.R.R. 


81-260. Davis, Mary Byrd. A Source for Arnold's TALE OF MERLIN AND VIVIAN, ELN, 14, 2, 
1976, 120-3. In support of Arnold's claim that Morte d’Arthur was the source of his story of Merlin in 
Tristram and Iseultis Southey's The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of King Arthurin which Southey mistakenly 
identifies the Vulgate Merlin and Prophecies of Merlin as Malory's sources. Although critics find 
Arnold's sources in articles by Théodore de la Villemarqué and Louandre, the versions of Merlin's 
enchantment reported in Southey's supplements to Malory come closer to Arnold's treatment of the 
theme. E.K.Y. 


81-261: Donovan, Timothy R. Recent Arnold Scholarship, Ardn, 6, 1, 1978, 23-5. [This article 
annotates and reviews selected scholarship on Arnold published between 1976 and 1978.] J.R.R. 


* 
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81-262. Livingston, James C. A Note from Matthew Arnold to Wilfrid Ward: "The Quadrangular 
Duel," Ardn, 6, 2, 1979, 15-9. A letter he wrote to Ward concerning Ward's position in a debate in 
Nineteenth Century on the future of religion helps explain Arnold's religious thought late in his life. 
Arnold would have proposed a form of modernized Catholic Christianity for the future. [The letter's 


entire text is printed here.] J.R.R. 
81-263. McCarthy, Patrick J. Matthew Araold's Laleham. Ardn, 6, 3, 1979, 4-10. [The author relates 
his day trip from London to Laleham to visit the Amold family cemetery plot.] J.R.R. 


81-264. Rowen, Norma. Division and Unity in Matthew Arnold: Two Passages from the Yale MS, 
Ardn, 6, 3, 1979, 10-15. Two passages from the Yale MS. of his early notes correct the view that 
Arnold's work divides into the pessimistic post-Romantic poetry and the criticism with its classical 
aesthetic. The passages show the continuity between his poetry and prose and their common ideals, 
especially Arnold's "desire for an unimpeded possession of nature." The passages reveal the same 
distrust of "the world of the head" Arnold expressed in his poetry and criticism. J.R.R. 


81-265. Snyder, Thomas S. Mathew Arnold and Liberal Unionism: Consensus and Discord, Ardn, 6, 1, 
1978, 3-15. Liberal Unionism had threz groups: the Whigs, the academic Liberals, and the Radicals. An 
evaluation of their uniformity of opinicn would allow scholars to judge their homogeneity. Since Arnold 
does not fit into any one group, he demonstrates Liberal Unionism's lack of homogeneity. Unlike most, 
he opposed Home Rule not as a threat to the Empire, but because it would disintegrate the United 


Kingdom. He wanted local Irish assemblies because he feared for Ulster's safety. Unlike others, he did. ` 


not think the Irish were inferior and ungovernable. Nor did he distrust democracy. He favored social and 
political equality. Unlike laissez-faire Liberal Unionists, he advocated an active role for the state in 
society. Even though he diverged from the Whig and intellectual groups, he became a Liberal Unionist 
because he was not a strict party member. His Liberal Unionism shows how diverse were Gladstone's 
opponents who left the Liberal party in 1886; he shared ideas with all three factions. J.R.R. 


Thomas Arnold 


81-266. Nagarajan, S. An Indian Civi! Servant's Recollections of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Ardn, 6, 3, 
1979, 1-4. When Alexander Arbuthnot left Rugby, Dr. Arnold wrote him a letter of recommendation for 
employment in the East Indian Company. In later years Arbuthnot praised Arnold as both an educator 
and man. J.R.R. 


Emily Bronte 


81-267. Burns, Wayne. In Death They Were Not Divided: The Moral Magnificence of Unmoral Passion ` 


in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 135-59. [This is a revised version of On WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, Recovering Literature, Fall, 1972, 5-25.] Wuthering Heights is the only notable 19th- 
century English novel that successfully transcends realism. Cathy's love for Heathcliff is “immaculate” 
and uncorrupted by her marriage to Edgar, a view Heathcliff himself comes to accept and reciprocate 
after Cathy's death. To the reader, their striving for union after death is not narcissistic, sentimental, or 
“virulent,” but an excellent example of effecting what George Eliot called "the sense of a stupendous self 
and an insignificant world" and what Mark Schorer described as "the moral significance of unmoral 
passion." A.D. 


— Charles Dickens 


81-268. Brislow, Julian W. The Narrator in SKETCHES BY BOZ, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 127-49. Not only 
do Dickens's characters misunderstand each other, but his narrators and readers are expected to take part 
in disrupted communication. In Sketches by Boz, the narrator functions to show how the other characters 


could break out of their stagnant lives. K.D.H. 
81-269. Cohn, Alan M. and Collins, K. K. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 10, 2&3, 1979, 90-5. [This 
is an annotated list of recently published and performed Dickens material.] L.J.D. 


81-270. Hutter, Albert D. The High Tower of His Mind: Psychoanalysis and the Reader of BLEAK 
HOUSE, Criticism, 19, 4, 1977, 296-316. Contemporary psychoanalytical stricture comprises the “old 
school" which investigates the Oedipus complex, primal scene and oral fixation in the text as well as 
critics such as Holland!, who claims that what is objective and subjective, text arid reader, cannot be 
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disconnected. Bleak House exhibits a complicated mental survey of behaviour both human and social 
which is shared by the reader. A serious aesthetical difficulty for Dickens in the novel was the 
counterpoise between intricacy and solvability, between emotional prospect and the expansion of 
narration and, also, the desire of the reader to unify and to reconcile. Dickens, again, in Two Cities 
subordinated his historical sense to the ruling dichotomous view of the novel proceeding to split and 
reintegrate so that we are impressed by his doubling of plot, characters and setting. 

'See particularly Poems in Persons (New York: Norton, 1973) and Five Readers (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1975). M.T.H. 


81-271. Morris, Patricia. Some Notes on the Women in DAVID COPPERFIELD: Eleven Crude 
Categories and a Case for Miss Mowcher, ESA, 21, 1, 1978, 17-21. At times, Dickens seems to divide 
his female characters into two categories: the saintly and the fallen. But in David Copperfield the women 
fall into eleven distinct categories. The character in whom are invested the qualities of the modern 
heroine, and the woman who is by far the most interesting, humorous, and endearing character in the 
book, despite Dickens's occasional patronage of her, is Miss Mowcher. W.R. 


81-272. Rosner, Mary. "The Siren-Like Delusions of Art", DSNL, 10, 2&3, 1979, 47-51. The first 
chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit, "Introductory," is an assault on false gentility and, like the rest of the 
novel, is about fiction making and fiction makers. The Chuzzlewit genealogy is an entertaining hoax to 
us, but impressively respectable to the superficial reader mentioned in the opening sentence and 
continually alluded to. "Introductory" creates and exposes the artifices of Chuzzlewits and snobbish 
readers. It ends with parody of the language of official communication by which history is made. 
Throughout, the reader's attention is drawn to the apparent reliability of the ironically exaggerated 
pedigree. The stylistic density of the sentence structure draws attention to itself by its obstruction of clear 
communication. The historian mimics and undermines history and makers of history like Pecksniff, 
Chevy Slyme, Montague Tigg, Elijah Program, and Mrs. Gamp-—historians all. L.J.D. 


81-273. Saunders, John K. The Case of Mrs. Nickleby: Humor and Negligent Parenthood, DSNL, 10, 
2&3, 1979, 56-8. Mrs. Nickleby has been gaining admirers among critics, although her humor becomes 
distressingly ambiguous when she is seen in the light of Nicholas Nickleby's theme of the negligent 
parent. She is, like Squeers, typical of such parents in the novel. Even the Crummles neglect their child, 
as do the Kenwigs. Mrs. Nickleby’s pretensions and ramblings are sometimes comic, but her behaviour 
is inexcusable. She encourages her husband’s speculation because of her own materialism and selfish- 
ness. She regularly displays her “chaotic world of values” and illustrates a theme which ill suits the 
comedy Dickens uses her to generate. L.J.D. 


81-274. Scribner, Margo. Dickens’s Use of Animals in MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, DSNL, 10, 2&3, 
1979, 40-4. In Martin Chuzzlewit, many characters assume the qualities of animals. Their names 
suggest birds and fish. They are labelled dogs and a suprising number of other animals and birds. 
Significantly, despite the numerous animal references, they are never applied to the novel’s good 
characters. Dickens also uses animal references for comic effect, and he gives abstractions, principles, 
and nations animal form in the tradition of the comedy of humors. Martin Chuzzlewit is very close, in 
plot, to Johson’s Volpone, and shares its themes. Human exploiters are seen as birds of prey. Dickens 
foreshadows situations and events through scenes containing animals. The degeneration of man to 
beast—Jonas Chuzzlewit most pointedly—is the most important aspect of the animal imagery.L.J.D. 


81-275. Showalter, Elaine. Dickens's LITTLE DORRIT and Holme Lee's GILBERT MASSENGER, 
DSNL, 10, 2&3, 1979, 59-60. Soon after beginning to write Little Dorrit, Dickens read the manuscript 
of Gilbert Massenger by Holme Lee (pseudonym of Harriet Parr, 1828-1900) and remarked on the 
similarity between Gertrude Massenger and his own Mrs. Clennam. (Smith, Elder published the Lee 
novel in 1855). There are signs in Little Dorrit of Dickens's assimilation of, and response to, the theme 
of hereditary madness in the Lee novel, and there are connections between Gilbert Massenger and 
Authur Clennam. Gertrude Massenger is strikingly like Mrs. Clennam. Dickens eschewed the theme of 
hereditary madness although there are submerged references to insanity in Little Dorrit. Arthur's odd 
passivity, like Gilbert's, is connected to an image of women as dominating and potentially 
insane. L.J.D. 


81-276. Ser, Cary D. The Functions of Chapter lof MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. DSNL, 10, 2&3, 1979, 
45-7. The first chapter of Martin Chuzzlewit received Dickens's careful attention, yet modern critics 
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have denigrated it. Its function must be seen in the light of the novel's full title which announces that the 
book's subject is the entire House of Chuzzlewit, its history and its essence. Chuzzlewits are consumed 
by greed, proud of their dubious family line, and consummate hypocrites. Their spirit is pervasive. The 
American chapters were planned, from the start, to suggest this. The Chuzzlewit link with Guy Fawkes, 
and the invention of a Spanish branch of that family, involve an irresistible pun on "Match Maker," and a 
topical allusion to Spanish politics. Chuzzlewit's first chapter, despite its humor, serves as a warning to 
the readers of the omnipresence of Chuzzlewit villainy. L.J.D. 


81-277. Serlen, Ellen. The Two Worlds of BLEAK HOUSE, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 551-66. Esther 
Summerson's narrative reflecting a romantic world obscures reality. The omniscient narrator's world, 
on the other hand, seems to have an historical continuity from the past to the present reality. The two 
worlds are totally separate entities, but in the end Esther's is close to the other, though she does not 
realize that. K.D.H. 


81-278. Stone, Harry. OLIVER TWIST and Fairy Tales, DSNL, 10, 2&3, 1979, 34-9. Fagin is the 
devil-Jew at the center of the dark facry tale forces in Oliver Twist. Monks's pure evil has Gothic and 
melodramatic roots. Sikes, and his alter ego dog, expresses the motifs of haunting and doubling which 
are fused to the realistic and psychological current of the story. The forces of darkness, as well as those of 
good, arise from Dickens's months of desperate longing in the blacking warehouse. The forces of good 
prevail because their magic powers are stronger. Brownlow is Oliver's fairy godfather. Plot coinci- 
dences are his side's magic. Such fairy tale energies confuse and subvert the novel's central realism. 
After Oliver Twist, Dickens did not encourage a supernatural explanation of a realistic event as he does, 
for instance, in the case of the vanishing footprints, outside Oliver's window, of Monks and Fagin (chs. 
34-35). In later work, reality and fable are unobtrusively blended. L.J.D. 


81-279. Tucker, David G. The Reception of A TALE OF TWO CITIES: Part 11, DSNL, 10, 2&3, 1979, 
51-6. That the foremost critical organs of the day scorned, when they did not ignore, Dickens's A Tale of 
Two Cities is a misleading commonplace. The better periodicals had good reason to avoid reviewing 
serialized works. There were, however, some enthusiastic reviews. Michael Wolff says the novel was : 
“almost uniformly scorned” (“Victorian Reviewers and Cultural Responsibility,” in 1859: Entering an | 
Age of Crisis, ed. Philip Appleman et al. pp. 269-89). Sir James Stephens denounced it in the Saturday 
Review (17 Dec. 1859, 741-43), but the Dublin University Magazine (Feb. 1860, 238-39) does not echo ` 
Stephens’ vitriol, not does the Critic's reviewer approach it (17 Dec. 1859, 602-03). The Dublin notice 
seems a careless bit of cribbing from Stephens. Critical response to the Tale was enthusiastic and 
overwhelmingly favourable. L.J.D. 


A. C. Doyle | 


81-280. Sykes, Chnstopher. The Baker Street Case, B & B, 22, 11, 1977, 33-4, (rev.-art., Ronald 
Pearsall, Conan Doyle: A Biographical Solution, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, n.d.). Conan Doyle, though 
he ultimately hated Sherlock Holmes and, striving to produce greater works, condemned detective 
fiction as an art form, was impelled by his own mind to continue producing Holmes cases. Holmes's use 
of cocaine, as well as the stories’ unending readability, help to lend them their continuing popular- 
ity. J.N.M. 


George Eliot 


81-281. Moldstad, David. George Eliot s ADAM BEDE and Smiles `s LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHEN- 
SON, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 189-92. Besides patterning her main character after her father, Robert Evans, 
Eliot drew from Smiles's novel certain characteristics of the young Adam and details of his early life: 
both Adam and George are physically strong; their dogs carried their dinners for them on workdays: both 
men pay for military substitutes; and both excel in mathematics. E.K.Y. 


81-282. Zimmerman, Bonnie S. Radiant as a Diamond: George Eliot, Jewelry and the Female Role, 
Criticism, 19, 3. 1977, 212-22. Jewelry was symbolic of woman in Victorian times and George Eliot 
was acquainted with its metophorical association with the female sex in the Bible as in Song of Solomon 
and in Isaiah. Vanity and egoism were connected by the author with ornamentation, but a deeper 
meaning emerged in her Middlemarch, imagery of sunlight being refracted by the emerald so that what 
might be condemned could be seen as aiding in the growth of morality and spirituality. Thus Feuerbach! 
saw Dorothea Brooke of Middlemarch metaphorically with the transparency and the radiance of the 
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diamond. Eliot consistently used jewelry in Adam Bede and Daniel Deronda. also, to control her images 
demonstrating the fact that her art abetted her thoughts and symbolized her main themes of the struggle 
of woman to convert her difficult role into one where virtues could elevate her in her personal life. 
'Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity, tr. Marian Evans (London: John Chapman, 1854), p. 
195. M.T.H. 


George Gissing 


81-283. Haley, William. Unclassed Novelist, B & B, 22, 11, 1977, 28-30. [rev.-art., Jacob and 
Cynthia Korg (ed). George Gissing on Fiction, Enitharmon Press, n.d.; Michael Collie, George Gissing: 
A Biography, Dawson, n.d.; George Gissing, The Unclassed, Harvester, n.d.; George Gissing, In the 
Year of the Jubilee, Harvester, n.d.; George Gissing, Our Friend the Charlatan, Harvester, pd 1 The 
publication of more of Gissing’s novels underlines his remarkable, wide-ranging, and previously 
over-looked diversity. An energetic and persevering writer, he constantly experimented with new 
approaches. Though often seen as a tragedy, his personal life was a success in that he accomplished 
many of his goals. J.N.M. 


H. Granville-Barker 


81-284. Williams, Gary Jay. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM: The English and American Popular 
Traditions and Harley Granville-Barker's "World Arbitrarily Made", TheatreS, 23, 1976 - 7, 40-52. 
Dream, while it mirrors the structure of Shakespearean society, has been also capable of reflecting any 
age in which it has been set. One especial period is that in which Granville-Barker lived. Unlike his 
presentation which omitted less than three lines and changed only five of the original words, most 
Victorian productions utilised heavily-cut texts. He added only one song but did not change the order of 
scenes as printed in the first folio. His production discarded romantic illusionism and substituted 
imaginative suggestiveness. A.LD. 


Thomas Hardy 


81-285. Gordon, Jan B. Origins, History, and the Reconstruction of Family: Tess’ Journey, ELH, 43, 3, 
1976, 366-88. Tess’s inadequate understanding of family, history, and continuity lead to her tragedy. 
Motifs of incest and narcissism complicate it. Angel Clare's decision at the end of the novel to look to the 
present and the future shows he has learned the lesson Tess’s fate has to teach. K.D.H. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


81-286. Proffitt, Edward. THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND: Stanzas 25-28, ELN, 14,3, 1977, 
201-6. Hopkins wrote to Bridges that he was not “over-desirous” that his meaning in The Wreck of the 
Deutschland be clearly understood. Stanzas 25-28 represent a canonization proceeding to determine the 
sanctity of the tall nun, and thus her martyrdom. Canon law provides for private veneration of saints 
when the venerator is morally convinced of their sanctity. Hopkins took scrupulous care not to make his 
meaning clear lest readers view the relevant passages as a public proclamation of the nun's sanct- 
ity. E.K.Y. 


George Meredith 


81-287. Mermin, Dorothy M. Poetry as Fiction: Meredith's MODERN LOVE, ELH, 43, 1, 1976, 
100-19. Modern Love has many of the characteristics of a novel. It treats the poetic theme of the femme 
fatale “in terms of the psychological realism, the awareness of social context, and above all the temporal 
development of personal relationships that characterize the Victorian novel in general and Meredith's 
novels in particular." K.D.H. 


81-288. Shaheen, M. Y. On George Meredith's Letters, ANQ, 11, 5, 1973, 69-70. Maurice Buxton 
Forman made two insertions and one revision in his copy of Meredith's November 9, 1906, letter to Dr. 
H. Anders. Forman's reasons for these alterations are unclear because he acknowledges another version 
of the letter in his A Bibliography of George Meredith (London, 1922, pp. 265-66). M.D.P. 


William Morris 


81-289. Spatt, Harley S. Morrissaga: SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, ELH, 44, 2, 1977, 355-75. This epic 
is Morris's final attempt to re-formulate a myth which could attract his displaced religious fervor. He 
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invests the original story with ritual significances, and suggests the necessity of accepting natural change 
as well as the divinity in each man. Only thus will man achieve the transformation of fame. K.D.H. 


Walter Pater 


81-290. Bizot, Richard. Pater and Yeats, ELH, 43, 3, 1976, 389-412. Pater's influence on Yeats and on 
the 20th century is pivotal. It is badly understood because Pater is badly understood. Yeats, however, 
perceived that Pater's ideas developed in stages. It is Pater's mature essay on Leonardo da Vinci which 
most continuously influenced Yeats, not his early purple prose. K.D.H. 


81-291. Ryan, Michael. Narcissus Avtobiographer: MARIUS THE EPICUREAN, ELH, 43, 2, 1976, 
184-208. This work, "like all Pater's imaginary portraits, must be read as autobiographv as well as 
fiction." The historical self is exposed in allegory, which thus becomes a way of knowing the self from 
the point of view of the other. The development and resolution of the oedipal configuration achieves this 
effect. | K.D.H. 


81-292. Zietlow, Paul. Pater's Impressionism Reconsidered, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 150-70. Pater's 
impressionism seems "personal, subjective, at least partially divorced from fact." But it develops 
inevitably from his clear understanding of human experiences. He sees that any historical event 
generates consequences; it is necessary to make an imaginative return to the source in order to see its 
significance. K.D.H. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


81-293. Bentley, D.M.R. Rossetti and the HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI, ELN, 14, 4, 1977, 
279-83. Rossetti's watercolor, Arthur's Tomb, which depicts Lancelot's and Guinevere's final meeting 
at Arthur's tomb (an evert with no precedence in Malory) is based on an incident in Colonna's 
Hypnerotomachia in which two lovers visit the tomb of Adonis. The painting probably inspired 
Williams Morris in his King Arthur's Tomb; the Hypnerotomachia further influenced Rossetti's poetry, 
especially The House of Life. E.K.Y. 


81-294. Bequette, M. K. Dante Gabriel Rossetti: The Synthesis of Picture and Poem, HSL, 4, 3, 1972, 
216-27. The poems in Sonnets for Painting are the best examples of Rossetti's synthesis of poetry and 
painting to effect an "emotional-physical involvement" in the reader-viewer. The one on Titian's A 
Venetian Pastoral effectively involves the reader-viewer in the landscape of the painting. However, his 
sonnet on his own painting Proserpine dees not cause the reader to enter the world of the main figure on 
the canvas. Proserpine's gaze confronts the reader's, and her longing for the real world is equivalent to 
the viewer's for the unity of heart and sou! and body with spirit. This interchange between the viewer and 
Proserpine could not have been achieved. without the sonnet's focus on her thoughts. A.D. 


81-295. Prince, Jeffrey R. The Iconic Poem and the Aesthetic. ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 567-83. The art object 
as the subject of a poem allows the poet to assess the relationship between art and experience. The 
experience of perfection offered by art is transitory, but it can be captured by re-rendering the original 
aesthetic experience. Rossetti's For a Venetian Pastoral and Swinburne's Before the Mirror attempt this; 
Pater's impressionist criticism justifies it. K.D.H. 


81-296. Warner, Janet. D. G. Rossetti: Love, Death, and Art, HSL, 4, 3, 1972, 228-40. Rossetti was 
aware of the link between love and death in his poetry and painting. At times, this link was destructive, 
represented by the figures of the “femme fatale" and Astarte. But death, paradoxically, could also lead to 
another realm where love's pleasures are enhanced. Woman is often identified with the poet's soul that 
can find reunification with him only through death. In combining poetry and painting, Rossetti 
attempted to synthesize aesthetically this polarity in the love-death relationship, as in his sonnets Soul’s 
Beauty with the companion-picture Sibylla Pamifera, and Lilith with Lady Lilith. A.D. 


John Ruskin 


81-297. Hayman, John. Ruskin, Mallock and the Pre-Raphaelities, ELN, 14, 4, 1977, 283-9. Ruskin 
wrote The Three Colours of Pre-Raphaelitism in response to Mallock's article, A Familiar Colloquy, 
which applied Ruskinian criteria in erroneous ways. Most distressing to Ruskin was Mallock’s lack of 
insight concerning Burne-Jones's portrayals of love. Ruskin’s essay treats a number of points that 
Mallock brings up. E.K.Y. 
w - _ 
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Bram Stoker 


81-298. Weissman, Judith. Women and Vampires: DRACULA as a Victorian Novel, MQ, 18, 4, 1977, 
392-405. In general, the treatment of sexually active women in English literature has been unsympathe- 
tic. Fielding’s attitude toward such women is generous, Richardson’s is horror. While Charlotte Bronte 
understands vampirism and the psychological connection between sexuality and demonic bloodsucking, 
it is Stoker who presents the great horror of vampirism: its dramatization of male anxieties over women 
who are too sexual. For Dracula sexuality is power, for the women vampires it is desire, and for the 
honorable men in the novel it is a threat that needs to be tempered and controlled. Should these 
gentlemen not destroy Dracula; should they fail to restore Mina to purity, they would compromise their 
masculine power and become vulnerable to being evaluated as sexual performers by insatiable sexual 
women. R.C.P. 


Anthony Trollope 


81-299. Corsa, Helen Storm. “The Cross-Grainedness of Men"; The Rev. Josiah Crawley—Troliope's 
Study of a Paranoid Personality, HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 160-72. The Dominant character of The Last 
Chronicles of Barset is one of fiction's finest paranoid characters. The chief focus of the novel is 
Crawley's reaction to the supposition that he has stolen a check of 20 pounds. Though he is innocent, he 
dramatizes the supposed theft into an event of cosmic proportions. Crawley's amnesia over the 
circumstances surrounding his receipt of the check from Dean Aubin is caused by anxiety induced by 
latent homosexual and aggressive feelings associated with paranoia. His rage is directed alternately 
against others and himself. His quitting his post is symptomatic of megalomania and masochism. Even 


after he is removed from suspicion, his basic character does not change. A.D. 


Oscar Wilde 


81-300. Guralnick, Elissa S. Allusion and Meaning in Wilde’s A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE, 
Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 45-51. Allusions to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter in A Woman of No 
Importance invite a thorough comparison of the two works, and that comparison illuminates Wilde's 
central theme: a society in which virtue is only superficial and sin is only titillating renders individualism 
an impossibility. | M.T. 
See also 81-342. 


Drama 


81-301. Mellick, Margo J. V. Mid-Victorian Plays: A Source for Divergent Female Images, TheatreS 
23, 1976 - 7, 31-9. Too often it is assumed that stage fare was judged by its audiences in much the same 
way that the reading public judged and either accepted or rejected novels. Such a view is simplistic; 
audiences for plays often differed widely in class and belief from those for novels and indeed also varied 
greatly from play to play. Divergent females, those departing from Victorian ideals, in a minority of 
plays, fall into four categories: those, forced by the play's situation, who adopt new behavior; women 
whose behaviour is unseemly and who are finaily redeemed without penalty; evil women who play chief 
roles; and those who play male roles. The fourth category is by far the most interesting. In plays 
exhibiting such women, men are relegated to traditional womanly roles. A close study of these plays 
upsets commonly accepted views of what Victorian audiences attended and enjoyed. A.I.D. 


81-302. Jackson, Robert. Shakespeare in Liverpool: Edward Saker's Revivals, 1976-81, TN, 32, 3, 


- 1978, 101-9. Edward Saker managed the Alexandra Theatre in Liverpool from 1868 to 1833, and one of 


his productions, A Midsummer Night's Dream, was seen in the capital. His work as a producer throws 
some light on the "balance of power" between the provinces and London and the extent of the influence 
of Charles Kean. M.D.P. 


X. BRITAIN—MODERN 
Dannie Abse 


81-303. Sergeant, Howard. Poetry of the Whole Man, B & B, 22, 10, 1977, 35-6. (rev.-art., Dannie 
Abse, Collected Poems 1948-1976, Hutchinson, n.d.). Unlike most modern poets, Abse sees life’s 
positive, optimistic aspects, not merely its gloomy ones. Aided by his experiences as a doctor, he writes 
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about the whole range of our emoticns, our tragedies and successes. If he can maintain his present 
distinctive direction, he promises to be an important modern poet. J.N.M. 


John Arden 


81-304. McMillan, Grant Edgar. The Bargee in SERJEANT MUSGRAVE’S DANCE, ETJ, 25, 4, 
1973, 500-3. The Bargee expresses the pessimism of folklore in the play. He implies through the song 
"Michael Finnegan" that the renewal af spring announced by the Dragoon is nothing but an illusion. At 
the end of the play, the much celebrated peace is only a dream because the one individual with the skill to 
control the situation has chosen evil rather than good. B.S.W. 


W. H. Auden 


81-305. McDiarmid, Lucy S. W, H. Auden’s IN THE YEAR OF MY YOUTH... ., RES, 29, 115, 
1978, 267-312. “In the year of my youta. . . .”, an uncompleted and untitled poem that Auden borrowed 
from for later work, shows his acknowledged indebtedness to Dante, Langland, and Pope. Its structure 
derives from The Divine Comedy, its tone and atmosphere from Piers Plowman and to a lesser extent the 
mock-epic devices of Pope. Auden's Virgil is Gerald Heard. Of Auden's later poems The Dog Beneath 
the Skin shows most the influence of "In the Year of my youth..." [The text of the poem is reprinted.] 
L.B.H. 


Basil Bunting 


81-306. Swann, Brian. Basil Bunting of Northumberland, St. Andrews Review, 4, 2, 1977, 33-41. 
Recounts a visit with Bunting in which the Northumberland poet, Joseph Skipsey, the use of dialect, and 
early art work and literature that interest Bunting were discussed. L.B.H. 


81-307. Williams, Jonathan. A Conversation with Basil Bunting, St. Andrews Review, 4, 2, 1977, 
21-32. Bunting discusses such matters as his poem, Chomei at Toyama; his "notion of condensation" 
and thoughts on the long poem; a possible anthology of verse in English selected "to try and show the 
principles on which poetry work”; and such contemporaries as Eliot, Pound, and Yeats. ` L.B.H. 


Dorothy Bussy 


81-308. Godel, Catherine. A Propos d'une "Traduction" de Roger Martin du Gard [About a "transla- 
tion" by Roger Martin du Gard], Elet, 10, 3, 1977, 59-72. The French translation of Olivia (1949) was 
made by "Roger Martin du Gard and the author" (i.e. Dorothy Bussy). But in fact du Gard knew no 
English; he edited Bussy's translation, for she spoke French fluently. He attended only to matters of 
detail except in the Introduction, which he cut down to about half the length of the English text. Letters 
published here for the first time reveal that du Gard argued repeatedly against the Introduction, but that 
the passages omitted in the French edition are not those he objected to most strongly. G.P.W. 


Winston Churchill 


81-309. Galbraith, John Kenneth. The Churchill Production, Esquire, 90, 9, 1978, 33-4, 36. Little 
known, the 15 volumes of Churchill’s papers, now selling for $270, are well worth purchase and 
reading. [The publisher is not indicated.] Recipient of the Nobel Prize in Literature in 1953, Churchill 
survives even the publication of "his official prose," because something of the man himself comes 
through in his colorfully effective use of language. LS.P. 


John Drinkwater 


81-310. Berven, Peter, John Drinkwater: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About Him, ELT, 21, 
1, 1978, 9-66. Poet, critic, biographer, and anthologist, Drinkwater is best known for his historical 
dramas, particularly Abraham Lincoln. Well-known in the 1920’s, he has been ignored since his death. 
His poetry is sentimental and derivative. Critics differ sharply regarding the value of his plays but praise 
his skill in stage production. His criticism lacks objectivity, but his judgment of Victorian poetry is 
balanced. R.K.G. 


T. S. Eliot 


81-311. Abel, Richard. The Influence of St. John Perse on T. S. Eliot, ConL, 14, 2, 1973, 213-39. In 
Journey of the Magi Eliot adapted character, imagery, and rhythm techniques from his translation of 
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Perse's Anabasis. Both narrators live in a barbaric world and must cross a desert for spiritual and 
physical fulfillment. Both poets join seemingly unrelated images in elliptical patterns to create a 
powerful effect. While he was translating Perse, Eliot's rhythm changed from a broken meter type to a 
musical syntax similar to that of Perse. Perse is the most important French influence on Eliot's later 


poetry. J.B.M. 


81-312. Forster, Jean-Paul. Quand choisir une forme, c'est dire et c'est faire: THE HOLLOW MEN de 
T. S. Eliotetle róle de la forme [When choosing a form means saying and doing: T. S. Eliot's HOLLOW 
MEN and the role of form], Elet, 2, 1, 1979, 73-97. J. L. Austin's analysis of language (How to do 
Things with Words, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975) provides two concepts of form usuable in literary 
criticism: locutory and illocutory. Applied to The Hollow Men, they reveal the liturgical form of the 
poem, which echoes — and thereby parodies — the order of service for matins and evensong in the 
Prayer Book. Thus we sense Eliot's ambivalent feelings at the time toward religion and ritual. (In 
French) G.P.W. 


81-313. Singer, Glen W. Eliot's SWEENEY ERECT, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 7. In T. S. Eliot's Sweeney 
erect (1920) there are three allusions from classical mythology which contrast in the grandeur and 
richness of their associations with the sordidness of "apeneck" Sweeney's modern boarding-house 
world. P.F.H. 


81-314. Whiteside, George T. S. Eliot's Doctoral Studies, ANQ, 11, 6, 1973, 83-6. For both B.A. and 
MLA. degrees, T. S. Eliot majored in. literature. Even though he had taken only three semesters of 
| philosophy as an undergraduate, he apparently decided to do doctoral studies in philosophy in 1910. 

However, after a travelling fellowship in 1914 and enrollent at Oxford, he married. While residing in 

London and earning his living as a master of boys’ school, he wrote his dissertation and mailed it to 
. Harvard by April, 1916. He was preparing to go to America to defend it, but the ship was withdrawn at 

short notice. So, because he never defended his dissertation, he never took the degree. M.D.P. 


81-315. Wright, George T. Eliot Written in a Country Churchyard: THE ELEGY and FOUR QUAR- 
TETS, ELH, 43, 2, 1976, 227-43. Eliot and Gray have much in common in their personalities. It is 
possible that their poetry shares much as well; Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard is a possible base 
for what evolved into Four Quartets. K.D.H. 


John Galsworthy 


81-316. Giddey, Ernest. Bréves remarques sur le théme de la mort dans la SAGA DES FORSYTE de 

Galsworthy [Brief remarks on the theme of death in Galsworthy ’s FORSYTE SAGA], Elet, 2, 1, 1979, 
33-40. The theme of death structures the Forsyte Saga, punctuating its rhythm with key-words like 
; "funeral", “incineration” and "will". Death runs contrary to Forsyte principles and tests their solidarity 
' and dignity. The god-like lucidity of the deathbed scenes confirms Galsworthy's skill. (In French.) 
 G.P.W. 


David Garnett 


81-317. Johnson, Ann S. Garnett’s Amazon from Dahomey: Literary Debts in THE SAILOR'S 
RETURN, ConL, 14, 2, 1973, 169-85. Garnett owed debts to George Moore and Sir Richard Burton in 
his work questioning the sexual and racial caste systems of Western Europe. Moore's suggestion to have 
| the artistic unity of The Sailor's Retum improved by having the hero killed fighting for his black wife 
- and their child greatly improved upon Gamett’s original idea. Burton e detailed account of life in 
Dahomey provided the factual information Moore used to make his black heroine true to life. From both 
men Moore learned the importance of unity of effect. J.G.M. 


Simon Gray 


| 81-318. Blaydes, Sophia B. Literary Allusion as Satire in Simon Gray's BUTLEY, MQ, 18, 4, 1977, 
374-91. By using literary allusions and conventions, Gray satirizes his own profession, college 
teaching. In one day and in one place, his office, Butley, a lecturer, perversely and cruelly attacks his 
wife, his colleagues, and his students. The audience at first sides with Butley, but, gradually, it identifies 
with his victims. Ranging widely through English literature, most especially through T. S. Eliot, Butley 
wittily demolishes the mediocre and the pedestrian before ending up in pitiable isolation, learned in 
literary allusions but with no one to share them. R.C.P. 
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Graham Greene 


81-319. Fetrow, Fred M. The Function of Geography in THE POWER AND THE GLORY, Descant, 
23, 3, 1979, 40-8. In The Power and the Glory, Graham Greene uses geographical setting to form the 
psychological atmosphere and to buttress symbolism, characterization, thematic concerns, and allegor- 
ical implications. The isolation, the oppressive climate, and the aridity reflect the spiritual abandonment 
of man and life’s inherent evil. The priests present an image of Christ. The compass reversal is made to 
adjust the geography to the allegory. R.L.C. 


Maurice Hewlett 


81-320. Ebbatson, E. R. Maurice Hewlett: The Senhouse Trilogy, ELT, 21, 2, 1978, 110-20. In the 
Senhouse trilogy Hewlett discarded medievalism and sought universality. Despite stylistic failures and a 
"static simplicity" in Hewlett's conception of Nature, society, and the individual, the trilogy remains 
worth reading for its affinities with Forster and Lawrence and "as a register of the flow and eddy of 
Edwardian thought and feeling." R.K.G. 


A. E. Housman 


81-321. Birchfield, James de Maris. Source of Housman’s Classification of Poetry, ANQ, 11,6, 1973, 
87-8. Although Housman, in his lecture The Name and Nature of Poetry, is quite critical of Pope, he 
dces borrow a fundamental critical definition offered in jest by Pope. Pope’s definition of poetry in Peri 
Bathous, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry apparently was used seriously by Housman in his definition of 
poetry as a "natural or morbid secretion from the brain." M.D.P. 


D. H. Lawrence 


81-322. Cushman, Keith. A Note on Lawrence's FLY IN THE OINTMENT, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 47-51. 
This early story reveals in the schoolmaster a covert homosexual attraction to the thief who disrupts the 
narrator’s memories of Muriel’s purity. The homoerotic theme becomes overt in the “prologue” to 
Women in Love. Two kinds of men can arouse "passionate desire" in Birkin, the northman and the 
earthy type. E.K.Y. 


C. S. Lewis 


81-323. Nardo, Anna K. Decorum in the Fields of Arbol: Interplanetary Genres in C. S. Lewis's Space 
Trilogy, Extrap, 20, 2, 1979, 118-29. In the orderly cosmos of his space trilogy Lewis presents his 
characters speaking and acting in accordance with a system of propriety which literary theorists label 
decorum. Particular genres are appropriate to each planet: Mars, epic; Venus, pastoral and lyric; fallen 
man, gothic novel, satire, and farce; redeemed man, medieval romance. Paradoxically, each planet's 
genre is both central and subordinate to the genre of the universe of the trilogy: Divine Comedy. The 
genres that form Lewis's system of interplanetary decorum are not arranged in a rigid hierarchy like 
those proposed by Renaissance theorists. Rather, each performs its function in each planet and all merge 
in the harmony and rejoicing of a dance, the characteristic ending of comedy. W.R. 


Samuel Lover 


81-324. Foster, Sally. Irish Wrong: Samuel Lover and the Stage Irishman, Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 34-44. 
Samuel Lover, a writer of popular and humorous novels, perpetuated English stage stereotypes of 
Irishmen. Lover did not criticize social injustices inflicted upon Ireland by England, but he did criticize 
individual English caretakers who were abusive. M.T. 


81-325. Waters, Maureen. “No Divarshin": Samuel Lover's HANDY ANDY, Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 53-64. 
Although critics have often dismissed Samuel Lover as a mere entertainer, his Handy Andy deserves 
serious analysis for its wealth of folklore, its study of social and political attitudes, and for its vivacious 
comedy. The novel is filled with robust stories that surround the central figure, a fool who is redeemed 
and accepted into society, a peasant who attains his just legacy and becomes master of his lot. M.T. 


Somerset Maugham 


81-326. Sykes, Christopher. The Indefatigable, B & B, 22,9, 1977, 40-1. The death of his mother when 
he was seven, and the sad childhood that was to follow, may partly account for the sentimentalism of 
much of Maugham's writing. During the 20 years after the publication of Of Human Bondage he 
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produced some excellent work, but did not stop soon enough. His later work proved unworthy of his 
skills, and much of it deserves to be forgotten. : J.N.M. 


Leonard Merrick 


81-327. Baker, William and others. Leonard Merrick: An Annotated Bibliography of Writings About 
Him, ELT, 21, 2, 1978, 79-109. Merrick's preoccupation with the theme of artistic, particularly 
theatrical, lowlife restricted his readership. His stylistic and structural experiments, sensitive observa- 
tion, and skill in presenting characters and situations make him "a noteworthy figure in the evolution of 
the novel." R.K.G. 


H. H. Munro (“Saki”) 


81-328. Cheikin, Miriam Quin. Saki: Practical Jokes as a Clue to Comedy. ELT, 21, 2, 1978, 121-33. 
Munro makes complex and effective use of the practical joke to expose the incongruities of British high 
society. His domain is comedy which “balances itself between humor's loving embrace of mankind and 
satire's bitter and hostile thrust," and the practical joke is its essence. R.K.G. 


George Orwell 


81-329. Meyers, Jeffery. Orwell in Burma, ANQ, 11, 4, 1972, 52-4. None of Orwell's letters from 
Burma during his career there have been published, and except for a few short, unimformative 
paragraphs nothing has been written by those who knew him then. It is unlikely that much additional 
factual information will come out until Orwell’s Burma colleagues publish their letters and remin- 
iscenes. f M.D.P. 


John Osborne 


81-330. Murphy, Brian. Jimmy Porter's Past: The Logic of Rage in LOOK BACK IN ANGER, MQ, 
18, 4, 1977, 361-73. Holding that the play can be viewed either as social criticism or as domestic tragedy 
with the hero being a social and philosophic nihilist, critics have been somewhat baffled as to the exact 
reason for Jimmy's rage and cruelty. Although it may seem as if his attacks are indiscriminate, they grow 
out of his disgust with those who would abandon the values of Edwardian England, with those who 
would give up authentic relationships with family and friends, with those who substitute safe abstrac- 
tions for the risky involvements in the world. In short, Jimmy is the betrayed heir to a world which no 
longer exists; his rage is his way of thinking and his way of surviving. RCP: 


Mervyn Peake 


81-331. Winnington, G. Peter. Inside the Mind of Mervyn Peake, Elet, 2, 1, 1979, 99-106. Architectu- 
ral and structural imagery recurs frequently in Peake's work. In his poetry and his rose, he habitually 
spatializes the contents of the mind: we can read his novels as topographies of his mind, the third novel 
partially reflecting the dislocation caused by his terminal illness. G.P.W. 


Harold Pinter 


81-332. Morgan, Ricki. What Max and Teddy Come Home to in the THE HOMECOMING, ET], 25, 4, 
1973, 490-9. Max and Teddy and Sam come home to the destruction of illusion and to the true realization 
of what they are. They try to avoid realization by verbal evasion, maudlin sentimentality and by venting 


| their wrath on inanimate objects. The characters are so incapable of speaking or facing the truth that 


Sam's efforts to do so almost kill him. B.S.W. 
G. B. Shaw 


81-333. Crane, Gladys. Shaw’s Misalliance; The Comic Journey From Rebellious Daughter to 
Conventional Womanhood, ETJ, 25, 4, 1973, 480-9. Hypatia Tarleton is Shaw’s fullest creation of the 
rebellious daughter and woman, for she totally reverses the expectations of middle-class society and 
overturns al] accepted standards. She is comic because after an elaborate declaration of independence, 
she settles into a most conventional life and marriage to get what she thinks she wants. Joy, Lin, Tarleton 
and Lord Summerhays illustrate the difference between pretence and action, their own and Hypa- 
tia's. B.S.W. 


81-334. Durbach, Errol. PYGMALION: Myth and Anti Myth in the Plays of Ibsen and Shaw, ESA, 21, 
1, 1978, 23-31. Pygmalion does not recapitulate the specific narrative incidents of the original myth. 
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Although Shaw retains the basic metaphorical idea of a metamorphosis, he empties the process of all its 
mystery, insists upon the commonplace nature of the transfiguration, and deliberately demythologizes 
the romantic implications of Ovid’s tale. The Pygmalion myth, the metamorphosis of dead stone into 
flesh and blood, contains also the germ of its anti-myth: that form of Romantic idealism that stands in 
danger of changing living flesh into stone. Shaw found in Ibsen a spokesman for his own ideas about the 
values of his society. Pygmalion is a very Ibsenian play, a comedy of moral and the spiritual life, and 
Professor Higgins is a Pygmalion-idealist figure who has much in common with Ibsen’s characters who 
dehumanize those around them by their desire for an abstract perfection. W.R. 


May Sinclair 


81-335. Gillespie, Diane F. May Sinclair and the Stream of Consciousness: Metaphors and Metaphy- | 
sics, ELT, 21, 2, 1978, 134-42. Sinclair borrowed William James’s phrase “Stream of consciousness” 
but also recognized its limitations. The metaphor of "stream" failed to indicate the unity of conscious- 
ness. She also examined its accuracy as a description of consciousness and reality in her philosophical 
writings. The metaphysical context of her use of the term is crucial to a discussion of her own fic- 
tion. R.K.G. 


Muriel Spark 


81-336. Schneider, May W. The Double Life in Muriel Spark's THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE, 
MQ, 18, 4, 1977, 418-31. By her own example, Miss Brodie instructs her students how to escape 
boredom, the great enemy of everyday life, by leading a double life. She does this by reading romantic 
writers, by comparing herself to an 18th-century ancestor, one Willie Brodie, who also led a double life, 
by speaking of her great love, and by alluding to Botticelli's Primavera. From the painting emanate 
subtle ironies, especially about the meanings of "prime." Although Miss Brodie's renunciation of her 
love and her preference for vicarious living remain a mystery, her life inspires the girls, especially 
Sandy, to look for the hidden possibilities of the imagination, at least for a while. R.C.P. 


Dylan Thomas | 


81-337. Middleton, David. Thomas’ AUTHOR'S PROLOGUE, Expl, 34; 2, 1975, 12. No one has 
explained the exact meaning of the phrase "cities of nine/Days' night" in Dylan Thomas's poem 
Author's Prologue. Clark Emery calls it a "passage of extensive implication" and labels "nine/Days' 
night" as “that mysterious reference" (The World of Dylan Thomas, London, 1962, p. 133). It is likely 
tht in writing his prophetic, apocalyptic poem Thomas was recalling Blake when he wrote the phrase 
"cities of nine/Days' night". The central drama of Blake's Vala is the struggle among the Four Zoas or 
symbolic constituents of the Eternal Man or cosmos. P.F.H. 


81-338. Montague, Gene. Thomas' BECAUSE THE PLEASURE BIRD WHISTLES, Expl, 34, 4, 
1975, 30. The basic problem in understanding a Dylan Thomas poem usually involves separating the 
basic, “core” metaphor from supporting metaphors, since a Thomas poem consists of a clot of disparate 
metaphors. P.F.H. 


81-339. Wallace, Ronald. Thomas' ESPECIALLY WHEN THE OCTOBER WIND, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 
3. Critics of Dylan Thomas's Especially when the October Wind have noted that it is a poem about death 
and poetry (Laurence Perrine, Expl, 21, Sept., 1962, 1). The poem takes place in October, the month of 
Thomas’s birth and the seasons’ death, and Thomas's idea that death infuses all things gives the poem its 
melancholic tone. Enclosed in a "tower of words," Thomas sees everything in terms of words. Although 
there is agreement ou che themes of the poem, the repeated phrase, "some let me make you,” which gives 
the poem its magical quality has never been adequately explained. The phrase could mean “let me make 
you some” beeches, some meadow’s signs, some autumnal spells, some heartless words. This reading 
would support the theme of the poet as maker. The second possibility is more interesting. Thomas may 
be saying "let me make some of you into or out of" beeches, voices, spells, words. P.F.H. 


Edward Thomas 


81-340. Coombes, H. Affinities, EIC, 28, 1, 1978, 66-72. [rev.-art., Edward Thomas on the Country- 
side: A Selection of his Prose and Verse, ed., Roland Gant, Faber and Faber 1977]. Thomas's poetry has 
been overlooked and underrated, but a comparison of his work with that of D. H. Lawrence reveals a 
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closeness of sensibility and style. This is especially true in their observation of nature, which for both is 
“life-enhancing and creative,” and leads ultimately to much broader observations. S.R. 


Evelyn Waugh 


81-341. Blayac, Alain. Technique and Meaning in SCOOP: Is SCOOP a Modern Fairly-Tale?, EWN, 6, 
3, 1972, 1-8. Waugh often uses fairy-tale techniques as catalysts in satirical fiction. Scoop contains 
many such devices. William, the hero, takes an adventurous, initiatory, and redemptive quest-journey 
during which he undergoes various changes and is aided by good genii. Fairy-tale elements are 
accompanied by devices of the modern spy-novel: planes replace magic carpets; the plot deals with 
international colonial intrigue; and the villain is the modern politician. The narrative allows three 
different conclusions, one of which does not fit the pattern of either fairy-tale or spy-novel endings, 
which perhaps accounts for the novel’s incoherence. William’s retreat at the end of his task does not 
suggest his achieving fulfillment and happiness. Scoop, written when Waugh was recovering his 
interest in life, may be viewed as his last negative piece. J.A.C. 


81-342. Bogaards, Winnifred M. Evelyn Waugh, Oscar Wilde and Irish Folklore, EWN, 7, 1, 1973, 
1-5. A comparison of two short stories, Wilde's Aunt Jane and Waugh's Bella Fleace Gave a Party, 
shows their subtle, distinctive differences in the shaping of fundamentally similar material. The stories 
are based on an anecdote most likely from Irish folklore. Wilde's version uses the theme of conflict 
between the decaying gentry and the newly rich yet emphasizes and exploits a surprise, logical ending. 
Waugh's version also emphasizes the theme of the supplanted gentry, but he offers reasons and 
explanations for the internal decay. Especially revealing is Waugh's treatment of the motivation for the 


party: he attempts to give it meaning within a social, historical framwork. J.A.C. 
81-343. Bogaards, Winnifred M. The Whitston Waugh Checklist: Errata and Addenda IV, EWN, 9, 3, 
1975, 10. [This bibliography includes 13 items of additions and corrections.] J.A.C. 


81-344. Bogaards, Winnifred M. An Inaccurate Reference to Waugh, EWN, 7, 2, 1973, 9-10. Anne 
Fremantle in Three-Comered Heart (New York: Viking, 1971) credits a short story to Waugh, To Meet 
Jesus Christ. The story is, however, by Mary Borden (Four O'Clock and Other Stories, Doubleday & 
Page, 1927). - J.A.C. 


81-345. Canney, Daniel J. The Kingfisher Image in BRIDESHEAD, EWN, 7,3, 1973, 6-7. In response 
to Chester Sullivan's inquiry about the kingfisher image in Chapter 7 of Brideshead Revisited (EWN, 
Sp. 1969), the association of the bluebird/kingfisher/Julia perhaps may be understood by a description of 
the bluebird in Charles Swainson, The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds, Elliot Stock, 
1886, p. 105. J.A.C. 


81-346. Clark, John R. Verboten Passage: Strategy in the Early Waugh, EWN, 7, 2, 1973, 5-9. As a 
satirist Waugh skillfully uses the forbidden topics—religion, politics, and sexuality—which accounts, 
at least partially, for his success. He is most effective when using these topics in relationship to his 
concepts of the gentleman and decent gentlemanly behaviour. Bad taste is repeatedly his target. At his 
best in creating the "cruel fantastic", he threatens a suggestion of carnage in each novel, never 
apologizing or explaining. His more significant strategy is pushing toward knavish, foolish extr- 
emes. J.A.C. 


81-347. Davis, Robert Murray. Social History in a BLACK MISCHIEF Revision, EWN, 7, 3, 1973, 
8-9. In the New Uniform Edition, Chapman and Hall, 1962, p. 74, is a textual change. Basil Seal's 
parliamentary constituency is originally given as “North” but changed to "West", probably made to 
accomodate a real-life parallel to Charles Baillie-Hamilton's constituency in Bath. Both politicians 
found it necessary to resign their post after an embarrassing incident. J.A,C. 


81-348. Doyle, Paul A. Two New Bibliographical Items, EWN, 7, 1, 1973, 10. [Two bibliographical 
items, one revealing D. S. Gallagher's investigation which discovered a previously unrecorded Waugh 
letter to an editor and another note containing a Waugh quotation on Joseph Conrad, are given with the 
related materials reprinted.] J.A.C. 


81-349. Favino, Piera. Waugh in Italy, EWN, 7, 3, 1973, 4-5. Thirteen Waugh books have been 
translated into Italian, but his writing is well known only by a few. His literary appeal is lessened most 
nU m to his subtlety and the differences in customs and humor between Italy and England. J.A.C. 
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81-350. Gallagher, D. S. “A Bald Story" (A Review of Alec Waugh's CARD CASTLE Signed “E.”’), 
EWN, 7, 2, 1973, 10-11. Waugh cculd not have written this review. The prose style contains loose 
syntax, vague adjectives, and short, independent sentences, unlike Evelyn Waugh's 1924 precise and 
economical patterns. J.A.C. 


81-351. Gill, Richard. A Postcard from Evelyn Waugh, EWN, 9, 3, 1975, 9-10. In response to an 
inquiry concerning whether a prototype exists for Hetton Abbey, an invitation for comments on the 
general theme of A Handful of Dust, end a request to expand on his comment about “the present cult of 
the English country house," Waugh responded by a postcard (August 19, 19645, answering that he had 
no model for Hetton Abbey or Brideshead, that he had no comment on the recurrence of country houses 
in novels, and by "present cult" he merely was referring to large numbers of tourists now seeing country 
houses. J.A.C. 


81-352. Greene, Donald, The Wicked Marquess: Disraeli to Thackeray to Waugh, EWN, 7, 2, 1973, 
1-5. Francis Charles Seymour-Conway, Lord Hertford (1777-1842), is the real-life marquess who has 
been identified as the prototype for Monmouth in Disraeli's Coningsby (1844) and Steyne in Thack- 
eray's Vanity Fair(1847-48). He appears again in Brideshead Revisited, probably as a result of Waugh's 
recollection of Thackeray's novel: a comparison of the texts of the novels shows many likenesses 
between the Marchmains and the Steynes. The Flytes, Marchmain’s family, have been compared to the 
real-life family of the Earls Beauchamp (the Lygons). Certainly some similarities exist, yet some 
differences are too diverse for parallels to be drawn. J.A.C. 


81-353. Heath, Jeffrey. Waugh Notes, EWN, 7, 1, 1973, 9. [Two short letters, one of December 5, 
1959, from Waugh congratulating Patrick Balfour on a book and another, June 18, 1969, from Nancy 
Mitford to Jeffrey Heath describing Waugh's traits, are reprinted.] , J.A.C. 


81-354. Heath, Jeffrey M. Waugh and Rossetti, EWN, 7, 3, 1973, 5-6. A review of Waugh's early 
biography, Rossetti: His Life and Works, Duckworth, 1928, by T. Sturge Moore in the Times Literary 
Supp/ement of May 10, 1928, refers repeatedly to the author as Miss Waugh thus evoking a reply from 
Waugh in the following week's issue. The Rossetti work is important in demonstrating ideas and stances 
of Waugh's later fiction. J.A.C. 


81-355. Heath, Jeffrey. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 10, 1, 1976, 1-4. The long-awaited 
Christopher Sykes's Evelyn Waugh: A Biography (London: Collins 1975) suffers from rambling into 
persona! reminiscences and literary criticism. Sykes relies scantily on Waugh's diaries and discredits 
them, calling them “suspect”. Few new insights are offered; much is suppressed. Sykes casually 
dismisses much available scholarly material. He includes a few remarkable new facts, however, and 
many new anecdotes. Dudley Carew’s A Fragment of Friendship (London: Everest, 1974) is a “tribute” 
to Waugh’s early years. His account of the Lancing years is almost completely at odds with the account 
in Waugh’s A Little Learning, which Carew repudiates as being Waugh’s worst work. Gene D. 
Phillips's Evelyn Waugh’s Officers, Gentlemen, and Rogues (Chicago: Nelson Hall, 1975) is a concise, 
well-organized text which draws from the diaries to support correlation between fact and fiction in 
Waugh's works. In general, the book succeds. The analyses, especially one on Brideshead Revisited, 
are clear and rewarding. Phillips offers no new theory, however, about Waugh's imagination or any 
exploration of the possibility that Waugh processes reality according to some discernible pattern. 
Among the 11 articles is Alain Blayac's Evelyn Waugh's Drawings, (Texas Library Chronicle, N.S. 7, 
Sp., 1974, 40-57), which offers 110 items of Waugh's drawings and illustrations and contributes to the 
total development of his creativity. [Descriptions of seven other articles which appeared during the year 
are included.] J.A.C. 


81-356. Heck, Francis S. BRIDESHEAD. Or Proust and Gide Revisited, EWN, 9, 2, 1975, 4-7. Critics 
have cited some Proustian themes, "sounds," and "feelings" in Waugh's Brideshead Revisited. A 
review of themes offers points of contact between Brideshead and Proust's A la recherche du temps 
perdu (A Remembrance of Things Past). Among minor themes in each are a latent King Lear theme, a 
young man's deception on being presented to a femme fatale, and the inclusion of a homosexual bar 
scene. The more important ones are the themes of childhood innocence, snobbism, the inability of an 
individual to really know another person, death, and memory. Another integral part of Brideshead, the 
religious problem, has analogous parts to Gide's La Porte étroite (The Straight Gate). Affinities with 
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Proust and Gide to not diminish the attraction of Brideshead and offer a reason to study the novel 
again. J.A.C. 


81-357. LaFrance, Marston. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 7, 1, 1973, 5-7. “1972 has 
been a vintage year,” producing articles on the following topics: (1) a description of Waugh's library, (2) 
a discussion of his treatment of the death wish and despair, (3) his humanistic tradition, (4) the 
superiority of Put Out More Flags, (5) a defense and explanation of Waugh, (6) similarities to Eliot, 
Tennyson, Haggard, and Proust, (7) the text and context of The Loved One, (8) other literary debts and 
similarities to Wilde; also a descriptive chapter on Waugh, the country house, and the literary 
imagination; an introductory essay and reprint of Love Among the Ruins in an anthology of modem 
British short novels; and the first comprehensive bibliography. J.A.C. 


81-358. Lane, Calvin W. Evelyn Waugh's Radio and Television Broadcasts, 1938-1964, EWN, 9, 2, 
1975, 1-4. Waugh was involved in at least eight interviews and broadcasts with BBC. One of the most 
valuable for scholars interested in how the novelist transmits personal life and opinions into fiction is 
Frankly Speaking, Nov. 1953, with three interviewers who were seemingly rude and insolent, and who 
may be seen later in the opening episode of The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. Comments Waugh made to 
John Freeman in June 1960, on Face to Face, are included also in his autobiographical A Little Learning. 
The last interview, Evelyn Waugh Talks To Elizabeth Howard, from the edited extracts of Monitor, 

Feb. 1964, concerns Waugh's views on the writing of fiction and on Wodehouse, Joyce, and Stein. The 
interviews confirm that Waugh had a "consistent theory of the goals and means of fiction." J.A.C. 


81-359. Mattson, Francis O. Man the Exile, EWN, 6, 3, 1972, 8-9. An April 21, 1960 letter from 
Waugh to John Kobler, a contrubuting editor of The Saturday Evening Post, recently acquired by the 
New York Public Library, contains essay notes concerning fallen man (exiled from Eden), civilization 
blighted by Original Sin, rejection of the doctrine of progress, and the decline of art. J.A.C. 


81-360. Mattson, Francis O. Waugh's Mulled Claret, EWN, 6, 3, 1972, 9. Waugh's recipe for this 
beverage, which receives mention in Brideshead Revisitedin the setting where Ryder and Sebastian first 
meet, appears in a 1950 benefit cookbook, “As We Like It", Cookery Recipes by Famous People, ed. 
Downey, Arthur Barker, Ltd. [The recipe is reprinted.] J.A.C. 


81-361. McAleer, Edward C. DECLINE AND FALL as Imitation, EWN, 7, 3, 1973, 1-4. Waugh used 
parody most effectively; particular examples of this device abound in his novels and are especially 
evident in Decline and Fall. The novel employs the technique and, like Eliot's Waste Land, summons 
the past by allusion to a familiar masterpiece, then exploits its grand manner to disclose contemporary 
material. The novel concerns the decline and fall of the British empire, its morals, and its inheritance. 
Character allusions are absurd — Shakespeare's Shylock (Chokey) and Hamlet (Professor Silenus); 
Walter Pater's Lady Lise (Captain Grimes); St. John the Divine (homicidal prisoner) — and the contrasts 
in the contents of the allusions magnify the absurdity. J.A.C. 


81-362. Phillips, Gene D. Letter to the Editor, EWN, 10, 1, 1976, 9-10. The memoir of Waugh, 
Margaret (Mrs. Fitzherbert) listed on page 462 in the indices of the English and American editions of 
Christopher Sykes' Evelyn Waugh: A Biography (London: Collins; Boston: Little-Brown, 1975) as 
appearing on pages 451-455, does not, in fact, appear in the American edition, yet it is important enough 
to be reprinted on page 19 of the Observer Review, Sept. 28, 1975, in London. J.A.C. 


81-363. Ryan, Joan. New Waugh-Betjeman Correspondence, EWN, 10, 1, 1976, 5. Since it was first 
mentioned in Evelyn Waugh Newsletter 6, 1972, 2-3, the University of Victoria collection of corres- 
pondence has increased by seven letters and ten postcards dating from 1940-1966. In 1972, 65 of 
Waugh's cards and letters to Betjeman were edited in a Victoria M.A. thesis by J. D. O'Connel, Letters 
to a Friend: Some Letters and Postcards from Evelyn Waugh to John Betjeman. 1936-1960. J.A.C. 


81-364. Scheideman, J. W. Miss Vavasour Remembered, EWN, 9, 3, 1975, 4-8. A minor character in 
Waugh's trilogy Sword of Honour (Men at Arms, 1952; Officers and Gentlemen, 1956; and The End of 
the Battle, 1962) Miss Vavasour could easily be forgotten. À possible source for her, however, adds 
interest to her portrayal. She is similar to a character of the same name in Trollope's Can You Forgive 
Her? (1864-1865). In addition, consideration may be given to the name in relationship to Chaucer's use 
of the Je vavasor to describe the Franklin in the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. Consideration of 
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Miss Vavasour in relationship to Troliope’s novel offers significance to her part in the total action of the 
trilogy. J.A.C. 


81-365. Thieme, Hans Otto. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 7, 1, 
1973, 8. [A continuation of earlier bibliographies in the newsletter, this listing contains 26 items 
including some omissions and other 5ooks and articles since 1971.] JAC. 


81-366. Thieme, Hans Otto. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 9, 3, 
1975, 8-9. [This continuation of earlier checklist bibliographies published in various issues of Evelyn 
Waugh Newsletter includes books and articles published since 1973 and some others omitted from 
previous lists.) J.A.C. 


81-367. Anonymous, Letter to the Editor, EWN, 9, 2, 1975, 7-9. Difficulties arise in establishing a 
one-to-one equation of the character Ben Ritchie-Hook and Sir Robert Laycock as Auberon Waugh has 
suggested in Evelyn Waugh Newsletter 9:1, Sp. 1975. Ritchie-Hook likely possesses a combination of 
traits derived from various people, real and fictional, that Waugh knew. Those historically connected 
with British Combined Operations in World War II who most likely contributed to the character include 
the Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes and Major-General Noel Irwin. Auberon Waugh also suggests 
that if Laycock had a fictional counterpart it may be Colonel Tommy Blackhouse, yet Laycock does 
offer some connectives to Ritchie-Hook. On other character identifications, Rex Mottram in Brideshead 
Revisited cannot be maintained in asscciation with Brendan Bracken as suggested in Jeffrey Heath's 
survey, Evelyn Waugh Newsletter, 9:1, but may be connected to the Max Aitken of 1910, later Lord 
Beaverbrook. J.A.C. 


Fay Weldon 


81-368. Krouse, Agate Nesaule. Feminism and Art in Fay Weldon's Novels, Crit, 20, 2, 1978, 5-20. 
Some popular novels today showcase women's experience but fail in structure, style, point of view, 
irony. Weldon's novels succeed in both the topical issues of feminism and the traditional elements of 
good writing. She does not oversimplify sexist roles but achieves a balance between negative and 
positive feminism. D.L.B. 


H. G. Wells 


81-369. Hennelly, Mark M., Jr. THE TIME MACHINE: A Romance of “The Human Heart", Extrap, 
20, 2, 1979, 154-67. The Time Traveller must admit the Morlock side of himself and integrate this with 
his more deeply surpressed Eloi side. At the start of the tale he is ignorant of both halves of his heart; 
thus. once in the future, he feels alienated from all he encounters. Eventually, the Time Traveller 
successfully joins Eloi and Morlock; and, unlike Dr. Moreau's ‘beast people’. their extremes are 
tempered. The Time Traveller's symbolic identification with Prometheus supports the hypothesis that he 
simply returns to the future (the allegorical present) to save both the Eloi and the Morlocks and thereby 
redeem the realistic present of Victorian England. Whether his return journey is to help the future, or 
bring help from the future, the narrator’s optimism is upheld. W.R. 


Virgina Woolf 


81-370. Perazzini, Randolph. Mrs. Dallcway: “Buds on the Tree of Life", MQ, 18. 4, 1977, 406-17. 
The perfect hostess, the mediator between people, the elusive narrator. the meeting-point at which 
everything converges, Clarissa Dalloway not only leads us into the complex world of the novel but she 
also shows that to live richly and to achieve self-hood one must be sympathetically involved with people. 
The narrative technique allows the characters their autonomous wholeness through a process of multiple 
mirroring, which allows Woolf to give the story a rich density and the reader a chance to respond to the 
characters. Clarissa's empathy for Septimus, a suicide, and her realization that his extreme act was an 


attempt to communicate, reinforces the nzed to come to terms with life and death. R.C.P. 
UNITED STATES 
1. UNITED STATES — PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Amerindian 


81-371. Ballinger, Franchot. The Responsible Center: Man and Nature in Pueblo and Navaho Ritual 
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Songs and Prayers, AQ, 30, 1, 1978, 90- 107. Navaho and Pueblo ritual songs and prayers portray man's 
centrality in and creative control of the universe. Moreover, although man is not seen as the only source 
of value in the world, these traditional folk materials do show him to be one such source. The Navaho 
songs and prayers present these ideas more explicitly than do the Pueblo. J.S.K. 


Literary History 


81-372. Anderson, David D. The Dimensions of the Midwest, MidAmerica, 1, 1, 1974, 7-15. In such 
instances as different as Lucien Stryk's 1967 publication of Heartland: Poets of the Midwest, the 
founding of the Society for the Study of the Midwestern Literature in 1971, the increasing number of 
journals and courses in the area, and even Earl Wilson's self-portrayal of himself as a Midwesterner on 
Broadway, the great diverse valley of the heartland has had, and continues to have, a peculiar identity of 
its own. M.D.P. 


Black 


81-373. Waniek, Marilyn Nelson. The Space Where Sex Should Be: Toward a Definition of the Black 
American Literary Tradition, SBL, 6, 3, 1975, 7-13. James Baldwin's criticism concerning novels by 
black authors ("there is a great space where sex ought to be ...") can be countered. The struggle to 
overcome the conflict between white society's demands and the black character's aspirations and 
expectations occupies the space usually occupied by heterosexual relationships in other works. The 
black American literary tradition, as demonstrated in Johnson's Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man, 
Wright's Native Son, Ellison's Invisible Man, also must be defined in terms of the contradictions 
inherent for the black author both thematically (public search for private identity) and structurally 
| (reality vs. the realistic novel). Thus, the dilemma for the character follows that of the novelist and 
| American society in general. C.L.S. 


81-374. Williams, G. Phillip. A Comparative Approach to Afro-American and Neo-African Novels: 
Ellison and Achebe, SBL, 7, 1, 1976, 15-18. The proposition made by Janheinz Jahn concerning 
evidence of submerged aspects of ancient African cultures in the cultural expressions of Black artists 
specifically applies to both American Ralph Ellison and Nigerian Chinua Achebe. In the novels of both 
the tragedy of predominance of Kintu ("thing"), representing material reality, over Kuntu ("modality"), 
representing spiritual reality, leads to the downfall of the protagonists. Both the loss of tradition 
expressed by Achebe and the loss of identity expressed by Ellison relate directly to the pan-American, 
pan-African history of Black culture. C. L.S. 


81-375. Friedman, Thomas. The Good Guys in the Black Hats: Color Coding in Rudolph Fisher's 
COMMON METER, SBL, 7, 2, 1976, 8-9. Common Meter reverses traditionally accepted aesthetic 
and moral order by positive use of the color black. The darker the skin, the higher the ethical standards of 
the character. The basis for goodness entails acceptance of black physical features, pursuit of harmony in 
life (epitomized in jazz music), and noble treatment of the black woman. The story thus serves as 
precursor by 50 years to the "Black is Beautiful" movement. C.L.S. 


Midwest 


81-376. Whitney, Blair. Vachel Lindsay: The Midwest as Utopia, Midamerica, 1, 1, 1974, 46-51. 
Vachel Lindsay most admired those who best expressed the ideal of the Midwest. His special hero was 
Mark Twain who he felt showed in his works the same battle between the genteel and the organic, the 
| polite and the genuine that Lindsay did in his poetry. M.D.P. 


| Black 


81-377. Madden, David. Ann Petry: THE WITNESS, SBL, 6, 3, 1975, 24-26. This story exemplifies 
the writer's strategy to illuminate one theme (violence of middle class youth) with another (racial 
tension). By focussing on the young, Petry emphasizes the shallow material values aspired to by both 
! black and white adults. Predictably, the struggle for racial equality fails beside the struggle for wealth 
and passion for violence itself. CES. 


81-378. Daniel, Jack L. Black Academic Activism, BlSch, 4, 4, 1973, 44-52. Scholarship in fields 
related to black studies requires concerted action. Areas for attention include: cross-disciplinary study, 
emphasis on educational function of research, and an independent yet co-operative research plan. Black 
RAE requires social as well as academic activism. CLS. 
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81-379. Hare, Nathan. The Battle for Black Studies, BlSch, 3, 9, 1972, 32-47. The implementation of 
black studies programs has met resistance both on campuses of so-called "Negro Colleges" and 
"predominantly white" colleges, though for different reasons. However, despite opposition, the purpose 
should not be diluted: black education for change, for self-determination. Otherwise, integrated 
education in the liberal arts setting will be cause for battle as surely as segregated education has been 
formerly. C.L.S. 


81-380. Mapps, Edward. Black Women in Films, BI ch, 4, 6-7, 1973, 42-5. Defined by others, the 
black woman's image suffers in film as in literature. The range of roles from mammy;/matriarch to 
whore/seductress limits opportunities for performers and public to experience strong, positive images of 
black women. Both scholarly neglect and racism within the women’s movement aggravate the pro 
blem. C.L.S. 


81-381. Primeau, Ronald. “Slave Narrative Turning M-dwestern: Deadwood Dick Rides Into Difficul- 
ties", Midamerica, 1, 1, 1974, 16-35: Herbert Woodward Martin's "The Deadwood Dick Poems" draws 
upon historical documentation and manipulates the dme novel hero tradition to recreate the black 
Midwestern experiences of Nat Love. These poems hace the same indebtedness to the slave narrative 
that we find in the works of Richard Wright, Malcolm X, and Lorraine Hansberry. M.D.P. 


81-382. Ramsey, Priscilla. A Study of Black Identity ir "Passing" Novels of the Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Centuries, SBL, 7, 2, 1975, 1-7. Novels of 'passing" depict characters passing literally or 
figuratively into the white world through lifestyle’ imi-cation. Divided by ideology and method, the 
writers fall into two categories. Conservatives such as Nella Larsen, Jessie Fauset, James Weldon 
Johnson present a rejection of slave life, values, and region; however, invariably their "passing" 
characters suffer. Radicals such as Jean Toomer, Walter White and Langston Hughes focus on return to 
and acceptance of origins, although sometimes they romaticize the depiction. The more radical 
approach, posed between politics and naturalism, made way for later 20th C. authors to present more 
realistic views of blacks than ever before. C.L.S. 


81-383. Jones, Rhett S. Understanding Afro-American Thought: Can the Black Writer Help?, SBL, 7, 
2, 1976, 10-15. Black writers, trapped by the dilemma cf adopting Euro-American political strategies 
hostile to the aspiration of blacks, for their own survival offer no consistently reliable system of black 
values. Hindered historically by structural isolation of Afzo-Americans from the pan-African commun- 
ity, and conternporaneously by the definition of the artis in Western culture, black American writers’ 
achievements may sometimes transcend barriers but provide no alternative political strategy for 
emulation of African intellectual and cultural traditions. C.L.S. 


81-384. Southern, Eileen. An Origin for the Negro Spi-itual, BlSch, 3, 10, 1972, 8-13. The Negro 
spiritual, defined in terms of time, place and manner, falls within the category of religious folk music or 
folk hymnody; however, it is distinguished from the stylized gospel song and the traditional hymn. 
Genuine spirituals were not printed until late in their Iistory, and to this day undergo adaptations 
characteristic of oral tradition. Current data suggests orizin for the type, not in the South but in the 
independent black church tradition of the North; in particular, in Philadelphia at the close of the 18th 
century when the AME church under Richard Allen becane the first independent black church in the U. 
S. Though dependent on scriptural passages parallel to those found in other Protestant church song, the 
spiritual's form depends on origins characterized by distinctive Black usages of tone, rhythm, language, 
refrain, and response. C.L.S. 


81-385. Wideman, John. Stomping the Blues: Ritual in Back Music and Speech, AmPR, 7, 4, 1978, 
42-5. [rev.-art., Albert Murray, Stomping the Blues, McGraw-Hill, 1976], The structure and technique 
of Murray's examination of the blues parallel blues music. His central metaphor is language, and he 
establishes a continuum along which language and music ar2 arbitrary points. The fundamenta: ritual of 
Afro-American speech is incantation, reaching down to p-e-verbal origins, and Stomping the Blues 
enacts this primal ritual while asserting parallels betweer the playing of Afro-American music and 
writing. It invites the reader to participate actively in a Saturday night function. S.G.K. 


IV. UNITED STATES—THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 
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81-386. Collins, Sherwood. “Boston’s Political Street Theatre: The Eighteenth Century Pope Day 
Pageants", ETJ, 25, 4, 1973, 401-9. The Pope Day celebrations and related popular theatre perform- 
ances starting in the late 1740's had a significant function in creating the political climate for the 
Revolution. They began as part of the Guy Fawkes celebrations, but in the 1960's and 1770's, as the 
political atmosphere grew tense, unpopular public figures, largely Tories, appeared in them as objects of 
ridicule. After the Revolution, the tradition rapidly disappeared as unbefitting the new democratic 
society. B.S.W. 


V. UNITED STATES—SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
John Adams, Abigail Adams 


81-387. Tichi, Cecelia. EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 347-48. (rev.-art., The Book of Abigail and John: 
Selected Letters of the Adams Family, 1762-1784, ed., L. H. Butterfield, Marc Friedlaender, and 
Mary-Jo Kline, Harvard University Press, 1976). Not a scholarly study but an update of The Familiar 
Letters of John Adams and His Wife Abigail Adams, During the Revolution, ed. Charles Francis Adams 
(New York, 1876), the new book omits tedious details of personal finances and restores references to 
i bodily ailments and connubial bliss contained in the original letters, thus making it more acceptable to 
contemporary readers than the Victorian edition. D.L.B. 


John Adams 


81-388. Parsons, Lynn Hudson. EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 222-23. (rev.-art., Peter Shaw, The Character of 
John Adams, University of North Carolina Press, 1976.) Shaw attempts more than a biography in trying 
to capture Adams’s character by an interdisciplinary approach pulling together personal letters, inci- 
dents, and anecdotes while applying psychological insight and linguistic analysis. D.L.B. 


Daniel Boone 


81-389. Lofaro, Michael A. EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 349-50. (rev.-art., Lawrence Elliott, The Long 
Hunter: A New Life Of Daniel Boone, Reader's Digest Press, 1976), There is very little new in this 
| collection of folklore and gleanings from the Draper Manuscript Collection of The State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. Elliott often fails to distinguish between fact and legend in this book, obviously 
designed for the popular audience and not for the scholar. D.L.B. 


Anne Bradstreet 


81-390. Arner, Robert D. EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 220-22. (rev.-art., Ann Stanford, Anne Bradstreet: The 
Worldly Puritan, Burt Franklin & Co., 1974.) This sound attempt to interpret Bradstreet's life and 
poetry, historical and cultural contexts, and to right earlier misreadings builds upon and perhaps 
supplants Josephine Piercy's Twayne Series volume. D.L.B. 


William Byrd. 


81-391. Smith, David. William Byrd Surveys America, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 296-310. The peculiar 
nature of Byrd's 1728 survey provided the sustaining metaphor for The History of the Dividing Line and 
The Secret History of the Line. Establishing the line represents changing from a state of nature to a 
civilized state. Byrd's account of his fraternity's experiences in the wilderness presents a theme echoed 
in Faulkner's The Bear, Dickey's Deliverance, and Mailer's Why Are We in Vietnam. D.L.B. 


Timothy Dwight 


81-392. Sears, John F. Timothy Dwight and the American Landscape: The Composing Eye in Dwight's 
. TRAVELS IN NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK, EAml, 11, 3, 1976-77, 311-21. Although he 
could appreciate the hopes for America embodied in romantic, picturesque landscapes, Dwight had to 
face the fact that much of America was still rude, ruthless, and barren. The tension between what he 
often saw (barbaric waste) and what he wished to see (picturesque tranquility) gives Dwight's descrip- 
tions enduring value. Hence, Dwight delights in scenes with potential for “commercial advantage" 
(Niagara Falls) but despairs when the potential is lacking (barren mountains). D.L.B. 


Jonathan Edwards 


81-393. Stein, Stephen J. Jonathan Edwards and the Rainbow: Biblical Exegesis and Poetic Imagina- 
tion, NE, 47, 3, 1974, 440-56. The biblical notebooks of Jonathan Edwards are of value because 
z : 
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Edwards believed he was a biblical theologian. They reveal his poetic flights of fancy. This poetic strain 
is notable in a nute on Genesis 9: 12 fz, Noah and the Rainbow, probably written in the early 1740's. [348 
in "Notes on Scripture" is cited.] R.L.S. 


John Fiske 


81-394. McGiffert, Michael. EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77. 346. (rev-art., The Notebook of the Reverend 
John Fiske, 1644-1675, ed., Robert G. Pope, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications, 1974). 
Fiske, minister at the Massachusetts towns of Salem, Wenham, and Chelmsford from 1637 to 1677, left 
in his notebooks rare glimpses of "ecclesiastical minttiae” from this period. The notebook, of more 
value to social history than as literatuze or theology, chronicles such day-to-day activities as procedures 
used in gathering a church, admitting and disciplining members, and church finances and polit ` 
ics. D.L.B. 


81-395 [Cancelled] | 
Benjamin Franklin 


81-396. Aldridge, A. Owen. EAmL, í 1, 2, 1976, 216-19. (rev.-art., The Oldest Revolutionary: Essays 
on Benjamin Franklin, ed., J. A. Le» Lemay, Univerzity of Pennsylvania Press, 1976). The title is 
misleading; little attention is given to the Revolution. Th.s collection of essays by the most distinguished 
contemporary Franklin scholars concerns Franklin's literary style and presents him as the successful 
creator of a variety of literary disguises. D.L.B. 


81-397. Granger, Bruce I. EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 344-25. (rev.-art., Claude-Anne Lopez and Eugenia 
W. Herbert, The Private Franklin: The Man and His Family, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1975). 
This biography concentrates on Franklin's domestic activities as a member of several families rather 
than on his public life and accomplishments. The private Franklin is presented as both more callous and 
more magnanimous than his public image. D.L.B. 


Philip Freneau 


81-398. Leary, Lewis. The Dream Visions of Philip Frereau, EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 156-73. One of the 
best of its time, Freneau’s dream poem, “The House of Nizht,” is not unflawed. Earlier versions succeed 
better than the last where Freneau exhibits good ideas but insufficient poetic skill to present them 
effectively. D.L.B. 


Thomas Hooker 


81-399. Pettit, Norman. Hooker's Doctrine of Assurance: A Critical Phase in New England Spiritual 
Thought, NEQ, 47,4, 1974, 518-34. Thomas Hooker was “the first of the Jacobean Puritan divines fully 
to discuss the doctrine of assurance as it related to man s resistance to the Spint.” Hooker attacked 
excessive introspection in New England Puritanism, believing in gradual as well as sudden salvation. 
The Congregational clergy from 1633-1648 followed Hooxer’s stand, which resulted in the Cambridge 
Platform of 1648. R.L.S. 


Thomas Jefferson 


81-400. David, Richard Beale, EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 219-20. (rev-art., The Portable Thomas Jefferson, 
ed., Merrill D. Peterson, Viking Press, 1975.) This collection of Jefferson's state papers and letters 
chosen to "present Jefferson in the fullness of his thought ar.d imagination," would be useful to graduate 
students, both beginning and advanced. The introduction emphasizes Jefferson's versatility. D.L.B. 


Cotton Mather 


81-401. Kaiser, Leo M. On Mather's THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 
280. Some Latin verses in Mather are from Horace, Ovid, Vergil, Juvenal, and an anonymous work. 
Other passages are identified as dactylic hexameter, but their sources have not yet been located. D.L.B. 


Richard Presco& 


81-402. Gaston, James C. Richard Prescott and Mud Islanc: Epitomes of the American Revolution As 
Seen by London's Poets, EAml, 11, 2, 1976, 147-55. Poets writing for London's major periodicals 
between 1763 and 1783 offer a revealing. but largely ignored, perspective on the war. Thei favorite 


* 
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subjects in 1777, the capture of British General Richard Prescott and the reduction of a small American 
fort on Mud Island in the Delaware River, illustrate two common qualities of such verse: emphasis on 
minor occurrences and a belief that the Americans need only hold on to win. D.L.B. 


Samuel Sewall 


81-403. Kaiser, Leo M. On Sewall's Diary, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 279. Although all Sewall's Latin 
verse passages cannot yet be identified, some can be added. They are from Horace and Ovid. D.L.B. 


Edward Taylor 


81-404. Davis, Thomas M. Edward Taylor's Elegies on the Mathers, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 231-44. 
Edward Taylor's Manuscript Book (now in the Yale University Library) contains incomplete versions 
of poems which appeared later in the Poetical Works. In the four versions of an elegy on Increase Mather 
(contained in the article), Taylor refers to an earlier elegy on Richard Mather. A text is also included 
which may be the "lost" elegy on Richard Mather. D.L.B. 


81-405. Parker, David L. Edward Taylor's Preparationism: A New Perspective on the Taylor-Stoddard 
| Controversy, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 259-78. Eligibility to participate in the Lord's Supper was 
determined by the momentary experience of conversion. Before conversion, however, preparatory 
phases consisting of attention to preaching and meditation on scripture were required. Taylor and 
Stoddard differed over whether a person in preparatory stages of conversion might receive communion. 
Some of Taylor's Meditations allow "progress reports" of the preparatory phase of conversion allowing 
for "Half-Way Converts" to partake of the Lord's Supper—a policy which Stoddard firmly oppos 
ed. D.L.B. 


Benjamin Thompson 


81-406. Bradley, James E. The Reprieve of a Loyalist: Count Rumford's Invitation Home, NEQ, 47, 3, 
1974, 368-85. Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, considered returning to America because he was 
refused as Bavarian Minister to the Court of St. James in 1798. As a Loyalist, his past made him suspect 
in America; his reputation as a military expert (cannon) made him respected and desirable. The 
American government, because of a pressing need for cannon, did sincerely wish for Rumford's return 
to America. Count Rumford’s involvement with the beginning Royal Institution made him decline the 
invitation to take an official position with the American military as Inspector of Artillery. [A letter of 
James McHenry is cited to prove that Rumford was offered an honorable post.] R.L.S. 


Roger Williams 


81-407. Teunissen, John J. and Evelyn J. Hinz. Roger Williams, Thomas More, and the Narragansett 
Utopia, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 282-95. More's Utopia, part of the Renaissance heritage, may have 
shaped Williams's positive attitude toward Indians just as the Puritans’ vision of themselves as "chosen 
people" shaped their negative view of natives as barbarous, satanic descendants of Ham. Thus 
Williams's A Key into the Language of America (London, 1643) finds much the same socio-economic 
and governmental structures and religious toleration among the natives that More describes. D.L.B. 


Poetry 


81-408. Crawford, Richard. Watts for Singing: Metrical Poetry in American Sacred Tuncbooks, 
1761-1785, EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 139-46. Metrical psalms and hymns, largely ignored by both literary 
. and musical historians, present themes which shaped colonial consciousness. These themes include: 
God's power and mercy, Jesus's sacrifice for sinful man. death and its terrors, life after death. D.L.B. 


Prose 


| 81-409. Cherry, Conrad. Nature and the Republic: The New Haven Theology. NEQ, 51, 4, 1978, 
509-26. *Nature" was to 18th century Americans, "clarity stability, simplicity," Members of the New 
Haven Theology (Timothy Dwight, Nathaniel Taylor, Lyman Beecher) were closer to Deism than they 
were aware when they attacked supposedly irreligious Jeffersonianism. They tried to use the laws of 
nature to define and defend Protestantism and the American Republic. Moral Government was their 
theme, drawn from Joseph Butler's Analogy of Religion. The irony in their beliefs was that the moral 
government they sought was totalitarian in its ultimate points, rather than democratic as they thou 
ght. ¢ R.L.S. 
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81-410. Jones, Phyllis. Biblical Rhetoric and the Pulpit Literature of Early New England, EAmL, 11,3, 
1976-77, 245-58. The greatest influence on the topics and rhetoric of early New England sermons was 
the sermons in the Bible, especially those of St. Paul. Paul's sermons influenced New England 
preachers' choice of text, doctrine, application, imagery, and rhetorical ornamentation, including— 
despite the “plain style"—similitude, tropes, figures, raartyria, metaphor, analogy, alliteration, chias- 
mus, and synecdoche. D.L.B. 


81-411. Martin, Wendy. Women and the American Revolution, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 322-35. 
American women’s diaries and letters between 1764 and 1789 contain recognizable literary forms: 
Indian captivity narratives, elegies, revenge narratives (complete with cartharsis), cultural clashes, 


manners comedies, domestic tragedies, and political and feminist tracts. These private documents : 


preserve many personal experiences znd ideologies of women at a crucial moment in history. D.L.B. 
General 


81-412. Cohen, Sheldon. The Turkisk Tyranny, NEO, <7, 4, 1974, 564-83. Student unrest at Harvard 
College in April, 1768, was the result of President Edwerd “Guts” Holyoke's illnesses and subsequent 
lack of control over affairs, and the actions of arbitrary tutors who changed the rules for recitations. 
Alleged repression of freshman Thurston Whiting beceme the casus belli for open rebellion. Stern 
action by Holyoke and the Board of Overseers crushed tne rebellion. Public admission of wrongdoing 
was required of most student leaders in the challenge to tke Board's powers. The entire incident may be 
seen as an indication of the spread of the idea of the "yomanticizing" of the student. R.L.S. 


81-413. Segal, Howard P. The American Enlightenment, CRAS, 9, 1, 1978, 84-9. (rev.-art., Henry 
Blumenthal, American and French Cu/ture, 1800-1900: Interchanges in Art, Science, Literature, and 
Society, La. State U. Press, 1975; Henry Steele Commager, The Empire of Reason: How Europe 
Imagined and America Realized the Enlightenment, Anc or Press—Doubleday, 1977; Henry F. May, 
The Enlightenment in America, Oxford U. Press, 1976). Unlike earlier chauvinistic treatments, these 
volumes acknowledge the debt to Europe of American Enlightenment thinkers. Commager sees 
America’s statesmen and thinkers as participants in a trans-Atlantic intellectual ferment. Free of feudal 
remnants, American philosophers had the opportunity to practice their ideas. As such, the American 
Enlightenment only applied, not changed European beliefs. May refines the American-European 
connections of the movement into several periods and shows how the movement is absorbed into 
American protestantism after 1800. Blumenthal similarly shows the continuation of Enlightenment 
thought after 1809. The shared faith of the period in reason and in scientific progress accounts in large 
measure for the continued political and ideological relaticnship between the U.S. and France in most 
areas of human endeavor and thought. A.R.S. 


81-414. Silverman, Kenneth. The 1976 Williamsburg Conference, EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 123-4. An 
introduction to the issue containing essays presented at the conference, "American Literature cf the 
Revolutionary War Era," held at Williamsburg, Virginia. December 8 to 10, 1976. D.L.B. 


81-415. Stanlis, Peter J. British Views of the Americen Revolution: A Conflict over Rights of 
Sovereignty, EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 191-201. There was little consensus among Britishers on the 
American Revolution. Three views are examined: support for American independence, opposition to 
American independence, and conciliation (e.g., Burke). D.L.B. 


81-416. Tichi, Cecelia. The American Revolution and the New Earth. EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 202-10. The 
American Revolution changed writers’ thoughts about their environment. The landscape was seen as a 
millenial New Earth by Mercy Warren, John Adams, Philip Freneau, Timothy Dwight, Joel Barlow, 
and Jedidiah Morse. D.L.B. 


81-417. Zuckerman, Michael. EAmL, 11. 2, 1976, 211-16. (rev.-art., Sacvan Bercovitch, The Puritan 
Origins of the American Self, Yale University Press, 1975.) New areas of study are suggested in finding 
roots of the American character in the literary imaginings of American Puritans. D.L.B.. 
V]. UNITED STATES—NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1300-1870 


Catherine Becher 


81-418. Burstyn, Joan N. Catherine Beecher and the Education of American Women. NEQ, 47. 3, 
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1974, 386-403. Catherine Beecher believed that women had “an ascribed role different from men's," but 
within their own roles they must strive for professional excellence. Between 1823 when she opened the 
Hartford Female Seminary and her death in 1878, she was active for 55 years in an attempt to 
professionalize roles for American women. Her A Treatise on Domestic Economy (1841) is the first 
work to systematize women’s roles as home-makers, and was updated in The American Woman's Home 
(1869). Beecher wrote 33 books to promote education in "frontier" America, which she believed would 
degenerate into savagery if the immigrant children did not have access to schools and/or trained teachers. 
Teaching was one occupation which Beecher helped to establish as a profession for women. R.L.S. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


81-419. Steinbrink, Jeffrey. Cooper's Romance of the Revolution: LIONEL LINCOLN and the Lessons 
of Failure, EAmL, 11, 3, 1976-77, 336-43. Lionel Lincoln fails as a romance but marks an important 
milestone in Cooper's development as a novelist. It taught him how to deal with the past effectively in 
fiction. Cooper learned that to describe the American past, he must compress, achieve a sense of 
distance by removing events from their immediate geographical milieu, and use his personal recollec- 
tions. These principles were employed successfully in The Last of the Mohicans and subsequent 
novels. D.L.B. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


81-420. Boswell, Jackson Campbell, Another Generation of Vipers, ELN, 14, 2, 1976, 124-31. In 
addition to twenty-three literary examples of “bosom snakes" cited in ELN in 1975 as possible sources 
for Hawthorne's "Egotism", this writer has encountered twenty-nine other literary and proverbial 
serpents in the classical tradition of the fabulous viper which stings its benefactor, notably in the works 
of Aeschylus, Erasmus, Chaucer, William Caxton, Thomas More, Thomas Nashe, William 
Shakespeare, Samuel Daniel, George Chapman, Nicholas Breton, William Browne, William Con- 
greve, Richard Brathwait, Anthony Copley, Richard Broughton, Thomas Adams, and Samuel John 
son. E.K.Y. 


81-421. Shaw, Peter. Their Kinsman, Thomas Hutchinson: Hawthorne, The Boston Patriots, and His 
Majesty's Royal Governor, EAmL, 11, 2, 1976, 183-90. Robin's turning on Molineaux, a political 
scapegoat and a surrogate father figure, is paralleled in attacks on Thomas Hutchinson by Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, and James Otis, Jr. All three men, however, later repudiated their "childish" 
impetuousness. D.L.B. 


Herman Melville 


81-422. Alexis, Gerhard T. Two Footnotes on a Faceless Whale, ANQ, 11, 7, 1973, 99-100. The 
conclusion of Chapter 86, “The Tail," of Moby Dick apparently has its sources in Exodus 33 and the 
Exodus incident from Browne's Religio Medici. These allusions lead the reader to understand that Moby 
Dick may not be God, but he has, as does Ahab, godlike attributes, not the least of which are the fearful 
mystery and incomprehensibility symbolized by the great blank wall of the faceless whale. M.D.P. 


81-423. Blair, John G. The Mountains in MOBY-DICK, Elet, 2, 1, 1979, 23-32. In Moby Dick, 
numerous allusions to mountains and hills establish a vertical dimension, reflecting the spiritual and 
metaphysical, which complements the horizontal search for meaning. Bulkington, Ishmael, Quee- 
queeg, and principally Ahab are climbers on the white mountain, Moby Dick, an emblem of eternity and 
inhuman power. Ahab fails to reach the heights he sought because he "insists on concrete earthly 
knowledge of godhead". G.P.W. 


81-424. Garner, Stanton. Melville and Thomas Campbell: The "Deadly Space Between", ELN, 14, 4, 
1977, 289-90. Melville found the phrase "the deadly space between" in Thomas Campbell's poem, 
Battle of the Baltic. Melville's use of it in Billy Budd extends its literal meaning into the story's complex 
symbolism. E.K.Y. 


81-425. Johnson, Theodore. Textual Criticism and Error, ANQ, 11, 7, 1973, 102. In The Poetry of 
Melville's Later Years (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1970), William Bysshe Stein fails 
to note the textual error in the Vincent edition of Collected Poems of Herman Melville (Chicago: 
Packard-Hendricks, 1947). M.D.P. 
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81-426. Monteiro, George. Poetry and Madness: Melville’s Rediscovery of Camões in 1867, NEO. 51, 
4, 1978, 561-5. Jack Chase introduced Melville to Luis de Camóes's epic Os Lusiadas. In 1867, 
Melville rediscovered Camões in Poems, From the Por ugues of Luis de Camoens (1824). In May, 1867 
Elizabeth Melville was planning to leave Melville, charging he was insane. In his copy of Camoes, May 
17, 1867, Melville noted Sonnet VI, “Reason.” Camoez's admiration for women in the sonnet was noted 
ironically by Melville, perhaps indicating he knew what his wife was planning. In two poems, 
"Camóens: I" and "Camoens in the Hospital: II", Melville rejected Camoes's benevolent view of 
women. R.L.S. 


Edgar Allar. Poe 


81-427. Adams John F. Classical Raven Lore and Poe’s, Raven PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 53. In addition to the 
appropriateness of Poe's choice of the raven as a harb-nger of despair already documented (ability to 
speak, following armies and relishing death, black p umage), other legends from Hebrew, Norse, 


Greek, and Roman lore attest to his wise choice of a symbol. D.L.B. 
81-428. Baker, Christopher P. Spenser and THE CITY 'N THE SEA, Poes, 5, 2, 1972, 55. A possible 
source for lines 26-29 of The City in the Sea is The “aerie Queen [II, ix, xiv]. D.L.B. 


81-429. Bales, Kent. Poetic Justice in THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 51. The 
many anti-Masonic readers in Poe's audience probabl: saw the Roman Catholic aristocrat's taking 
revenge on his Freemason enemy, destroying his life ard freedom by masonry, and leaving him to lie 
among the bones of his Catholic enemies as not only zn audacious pun but "poetic justice" as well. 

D.L.B. 


81-430. Bandy, W. T. The Date of Poe's Burial, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 47-8. There is much disagreement 
among biographers over the date of Poe's funeral and burial; some cite Oct. 9 and some Oct. 8, 1849. 
Bandy believes the evidence for Oct. 8 is "almost irrefutable.” D.L.B. 


81-431. Benton, Richard P. Willis—and Poe, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 55-6. (rev.-art., Cortland P. Auser, 
Nathaniel P. Willis, Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1969). Poe crossed paths and swords many times with 
Willis, the writer and editor. Poe panned his story Niagara and his play Tortesa the Usurer. Auser, 
however, fails to mention Willis’ reject.on of Poe's poem Fairyland as editor of The American Monthly 
Magazine or the influence of Willis on Poe as the latter seught to avoid Willis' style in both fiction and 
criticism. I D.L.B. 


81-432. Benton, Richard P. Edgar Allan Poe: Current Bi»liography, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 28-44. Benton 
presents an alphabetized, annotated list of articles and boeks on Poe published in the United States and 
abroad. D.L.B. 


81-433. Cauthen, I.B., Jr. Another Malarmé-Manet Bockplate for Poe’s RAVEN. PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 
56. Two Mementoes from the Poe-Ingram Collection, published in 1971, contained facsimiles of a 
bookplate designed by Manet and autographed by him and Mallarmé for the latter's translation of The 
Raven. At the time of publication, the facsimiles were believed to be unique; however, a framed 
example has been found, and others may be extant. D.L.B. 


81-434. Cecil, L. Moffitt. Poe's Wine List, PoeS, 5, 2, 1672, 41-42. References to wine in Lionizing, 
Bon-Bon, The Cask of Amontillado, Thou Art the Man, The System of Doctor Tarr and Professor 
Fether, and The Black Cat show that Poe is no connoisseur, and that wine served him as a metaphor for 
man's pretensions and weaknesses. D.L.B. 


81-435. Clark, C. E. Frazer, Jr. Two Unrecorded Notices cf Poe's Parents, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 37. Clark 
prints “two notices of Poe's mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Hopkins Poe, and one of his father, David Poe, not 
found in Arthur Hobson Quinn's list of playbills [Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1941), pp. 712-717]." They appeared in The Repertory (Boston) in 1806 and 
1807, “a newspaper Quinn searched.” D.L.B. 


81-436. Clark, George P. A German Scholar Interprets Poe, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 52-3. (rev.-art., Franz H. 
Link, Edgar Allan Poe: Ein Dichter zwischen Romantik una Moderne, Athenäum Verlag, 1968). In the 
first study of Poe's complete works ever tc appear in Germar y, Link attempts to emphasize “Poe’s often 
noticed but seldom very exactly stated place between Romartic and Modern" and to present "everything 
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important on the subject of the direct influence of the American poet on the principal modern French 
poetry from Baudelaire to Valéry." He doesn't succeed in either ambitious undertaking, but the book 
deserves reading and translating. D.L.B. 


81-437. Dameron, J. Lasley. Thomas Ollive Mabbott on the Canon of Poe's Reviews, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 
56-7. No complete and accurate list of Poe’s critical essays and reviews exists. Professor Mabbott, 
however, was preparing such a canon at the time of his death, and he left in a letter the titles of some 
reviews that should not be attributed to Poe. D.L.B. 


81-438. Driskell, Daniel. Lucretius and THE CITY IN THE SEA, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 54-5. Many 
parallels between Lucretius' De Rerum Natura and The City in The Sca suggest the classical work as 
Poe's source. There are similarities-in both diction and imagery. D.L.B. 


81-439. Eaton, Richard B., Jr. Poe's Prosody in Perspective, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 61-2. (rev.-art., Edgar 
A. Poe, The Rationale of Verse: A Preliminary Edition, Incorporating Cognate Documents by Goold 
Brown, William Cullen Bryant, James Davenport Whelpley, ed., J. Arthur Greenwood, Wolfhart Book 


' Company, 1968.) A difficult book to assess because it doesn't go far enough in exploring the historical 


context in which it was written; still it is commendable for its study of Poe’s developing theories on 
prosody. D.L.B. 


81-440. Falk, Doris V. Thomas Low Nichols, Poe, and the BALLOON HOAX, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 48-9. 
Poe's account of the reception of his Balloon Hoax is well known. However, the account by Nichols in 
Forty Years of American Life, 1821-1861, while largely ignored, differs from Poe's by omitting the 
self-sabotage, i.e., biting the hand that fed him by burlesquing the gullibility of the literati. D.L.B. 


81-441. Fisher, Benjamin Franklin, IV. Poe's TARR AND FETHER: Hoaxing in the Blackwood Mode, 
Topic, 17, 31, 1977, 29-40. Poe's story can be read on two levels: that of sheer Gothic terror for the 
superficial reader, and that of comic burlesque for those more perceptive. The tale uses the manner of 
self-parody. ALD. 


81-442. Fraiberg, Louis. Poe’s Intimations of Mortality. HSL, 5, 1, 1973, 106-25. Poe’s work reflects 
the most important psychic trauma of his life: the loss of his mother when he was three. Unconsciously, 
he viewed death as unification with his mother while, defensively, he feared the loss of his life. This 
conflict was attenuated by his marriage to Virginia, but upon her death, the erotic fantasies asserted 
themselves more destructively. This conflict is reflected in his work by emphasis on the mind’s 
brilliance, even to the extent of survival after death, alternating with emphasis on its fragility, its 
closeness to insanity. Self-punishment for his incestuous longings reveals itself in his suicidal behaviour 


; toward the end of his life. A.D. 


81-443. Freeman, Fred, B., Jr. Poe's Lowell Trips, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 23-4. Citing letters, Freeman 
concludes that Annie Richmond of Lowell, Ma. , “soothed and comforted” Poe and “brought into his last 
two years the only normal passion of a man and a woman which he knew after Virginia's death." D.L.B. 


` 81-444. Frushell, Richard C. "An Incarnate Night-Mare": Moral Grotesquerie in THE BLACK CAT, 


PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 43-4. The narrator's relation to cats underlines his moral degeneration. In the first 
stage, he attributes his actions to the perversity of "mere Man." Next, he feels “a longing of the soul to 
vex itself." In the third stage, the cat, now divided in half, suggests the narrator's identity with 
Everyman and with God. In the fourth stage, he feels that his "humanity of feeling" is gone. Finally, he 
believes he has transcended the limits of normal human responsibility and consequences. D.L.B. 


| 81-445, Garmon, Gerald M. Roderick Usher: Portrait of the Madman as an Artist, PoeS, 5, 1, 1972, 


oer 


11-14. A recent contention that both Roderick and the narrator are insane is not supported by Poe's tale. 
Usher is a sensitive artist, and his sensitivity makes him long for freedom yet prevents him from 
achieving it. D.L.B. 


81-446. Goldhurst, William, Appel, Alfred, Jr. and Clarke, George P. Three Observations on AMON- 
TILLADO and LOLITA, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, S1. Goldhurst claims that Clark in "A Further Word on Poe 
and Lolita" (PN, 3 (1970), 39] misreads Poe's story. Montresor left the catacombs quickly because of 
the damp and chill rather than remorse. Appel claims that Clark also errs in citing an "incidental parody 
of "The Cask of Amontillado' in Chapter 35 of Lolita"since Nabokov denied the possibility when Appel 
asked him about it. Clark refutes both Goldhurst and Appel. D.L.B. 
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81-447. Granger, Byrd Howell. Devil Lore and THE RA VEN, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 53-4. In folklore the 
raven is the Devil's bird, and this is well documented in “many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore." D.L.B. 


84-448. Gravely, William H., Jr. A Few Words of Clarification on HANS PFAAL, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 
56. Gravely attempts to avoid further confusion caused by the omission of a footnote in his article A Note 
on the Composition of Poe's "Hans Pfaal" [PN, 3 (1970), 2-5]. He believes that Pfaal was composed 
around the end of 1834 or early in 1835. The omitted footnote also accounts for confusion over variations 
in the spelling of "Pfaal." D.L.B. 


81-449. Hammond, Alexander. A Reconstruction of Poe's 1833 TALES OF THE FOLIO CLUB, PoeS, 
5, 2, 1972, 25-32. Professor Hammond, currently at work on establishing the contents, ordering, and 
overall design of the eleven-story version of the Tales via bibliographic and textual evidence, presents 
the plan of his research. He believes that the loss of Poe's original version has distorted his literary 
reputation. | D.L.B. 


81-450. Haswell, Richard H. Poe and Baudelaire: Translations, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 62-3. (rev.-art., 
Edgar Allan Poe, Seven Tales, with 2 French Translation and Prefatory Essay by Charles Baudelaire, 

ed., W. T. Bandy, Schocken Books, 1971). The original Poe texts and Baudelaire's translations are 
presented side by side enabling the serious student to check for accuracy, although we are not always 
sure we are looking at the same Poe editions that Baudelaire used, and the original French text of 
Baudelaire's essay is omitted. D.L.B. 


81-451. Hatvary, George Egon, The Whereabouts of Poe's FIFTY SUGGESTIONS, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 
47. The first appearance of Fifty Suggestions and other editorial data continue to be erroneously stated 
even in new editions. The work actually appeared in two installments in Graham’s Magazine in May and 
June of 1849. D.L.B. 


81-452. Holman, Harriet R. Splitting Poe's "Epicurean Atoms"; Further Speculation on the Literary 
Satire of EUREKA, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 33-7. Poe's satire centers on Epicurus's discredited theory of 
physics: atoms are separate entities that can join together. Similarly, the Boston transcendentalists, by 
joining forces, would shine brighter than any individual member alone. As heavenly bodies could join to | 
form a new universe, the Boston luminaries could create a new world. However, the telescope proved 
that not even heavenly bodies are capable of this conjunction—much less Bostonians. D.L.B. 


81-453. Hume, Robert D. Levy on the Gothic Novel, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 58-9. (rev.-art., Maurice Levy, 
Le Roman "gothique" anglais 1764-1824, Publications de la faculté des lettres et sciences humanines, 
1968). “A full treatment of the Gothic rovel which can be recommended without serious reservation,” 
the book is further enhanced by Levy's “lucidity and dry wit." It is not yet available in an English 
translation. D.L.B. 


81-454. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. Some Sources for Poe's TALE OF THE RAGGED MOUNTAINS, PoeS, 
5, 2, 1972, 38. Poe’s tale is not really oriental; it is set in Charlottesville. He burlesques the oriental tale 
then currently in vogue. For historical data he relied on Macaulay's review of G. R. Gleig's Memoirs of 
the Life of Warren Hastings, Hastings’ Narrative of the Insurrection, and Sheridan's impeachment 
speeches. D.L.B. 


81-455. Kimball William J. Poe's POLITIAN and the Beauchamp-Sharp Tragedy, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 
24-7. Newspaper and magazine accounts and two confessional pamphlets on the 1825 murder of 
Solomon P. Sharp in Frankfort, Kentucky, contributed greatly to the Politian. D.L.B. 


81-456. Knowlton, Edgar C., Jr. Poe's Debt to Father Bouhours, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 27-9. Poe's 
Pina&idia in the Aug. 1836 Southern Literary Messenger seems to attribüte La Maniére de bien Penser 
to Balzac. Actually, the unsigned work is by Father Dominique Bouhours. D.L.B. 


81-457. Leibman, Mary C. Dr. Maudsiey, Forgotten Poe Diagnostician, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 55. A 
contribution to the legend of Poe's psychological problems not often noted by scholars was published in 
the British Journal of Mental Science, 6, INo. 33 (April 1860), 328-69 and written by Henry Maudsley, 
M.D., Superintendent of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital. D.L.B. 


81-458. Levine, Stuart. Poe and American Society, CRAS, 9, 1, 1978, 16-33. Poe's connections to the 
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society that produced him have remained ignored in favour of treating him as an alienated genius. Yet 
Poe shares his literary generation's reaction against modernization. He finds in mysticism and intuition 
bulwarks against the fragmentation of life and of world view inherent in American development. Like 
Twain he is both fascinated and repulsed by technology. His reviews in the Southern Literary Messenger 
reflect national awareness and the concern for a distinctively American literature. Moreover, Poe 
reflects contemporary popular culture in his incorporation of theater-going in The Masque of the Red 
Death and in his disguised vulgarity. Finally, his works contain elements of American commercial 
values and of American political beliefs. A.R.S. 


81-459. Ligocki, Llewellyn. Poe and Psychoanalytic Criticism, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 54-5. (rev.-art., 
Arthur Lerner, Psychoanalytically Oriented Criticism of Three American Poets: Poe, Whitman, and 
Aiken, Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1970). “Essentially a random collection of critical 
quotations," the book has "no consistent point," and would be disappointing to students of either 
literature or psychology. . D.L.B. 


81-460. Lombard, Charles. Recent Findings on Poe. PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 50-2. (rev.-art., Burton R. 
Pollin, Discoveries in Poe, University of Notre Dame Press, 1970). Twelve essays seek to establish 
Poe’s artistic consciousness based on the reading he did. Noted, especially, are Poe's contacts with the 
ideology of the French Romantics. D.L.B. 


|81-461. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. The Books in the House of Usher, BI, 19, 1973, 3-7. Poe carefully 
| chose the volumes read by the hero of The Fall of the House of Usher, not just for their exotic titles and 


' authors, but to give greater insight into Usher's neurasthenic character and his interest in strange learning 


and doctrines. R.L.C. 


81-462. Marrs, Robert L. THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER: À checklist of Criticism Since 
1960, PoeS, 5, 1, 1979, 23. A checklist designed to supplement the article, Poe in the Marketplace, by 
Robert C. McLean, PoeS, 5, 1, 21-3. D.L.B. 


81-463. Marsh, John L. The Psycho-Sexual Reading of THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, 
PoeS, 5, 1, 1972, 8-9. The Ushers' sexual aberrations have often been hinted at but never clearly 
expressed. The story suggests much inter-marriage within the family and a subsequent loss of moral 
fiber. Usher's terror stems from the temptation to violate Madeline even after her death. Their final 
embrace and destruction herald a triumph of evil over good on account of human vulnerability and 
perverse body chemistry. D.L.B. 


81-464; Martindale, Colin. Archetype and Reality in THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, PoeS, 
5, 1, 1972, 9-11. Usher attempts to escape from a regressive state of consciousness (the female portion 
of the self) by burying Madeline. The pattern of this change is spelled out in The Mad Trist. However, 
Usher's personality, too weak to sustain this essential maturation process, crumbles along with his ego, 
his repressions, and his house. D.L.B. 


81-465. McLean, Robert C. Poe in the Marketplace, PoeS, 5, 1, 1972, 21-3. (rev.-art., Twentieth 
Century Interpretations of "The Fall of the House of Usher," ed., Eric W. Carlson, Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1971. Twentieth Century Interpretations Of Poe's Tales: A Collection of Critical 
Essays, ed., William L. Howarth, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971). Three currently popular "casebooks" are 
reviewed in detail. Woodson's is clearly superior. Carlson's is hampered by frustratingly elaborate 
editorial devices. Howarth's suffers the most from promotional efforts, or what Poe would have called 
“puffery.” D.L.B. 


81-466. Miller, John C. John Henry Ingram: English Architect of Poe Biography, Topic, 17, 31, 1977, 
20-8. In a lifetime of work, for which he had the aid of numerous friends and associates of Poe, Ingram 
| produced a fine, critical biography, adding a great deal of new information about the writer. The 
‘biography did much to correct distortions produced by Griswold, but it was sometimes marred by 


Ingram’s allowing emotion to overcome judgment. A ID 


81-467. Murtuza, Athar. An Arabian Source for Poe's THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM, PoeS, 5, 2, 
1972, 52. A possible source not previously noted is George Sales' commentary and translation of the 
Koran. There are similarities in both plot and theme. D.L.B. 


81-468. Orvell, Miles D. THE RAVEN and the Chair, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 54. A chair displayed at the Poe 
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Shrine in Richmond, Virginia, and purported to be from the dining suite of John Allan bears the carved 
likeness of a raven. Psychoanalytically, the raven could have suggested to the lad an Oedipal figure 
(Allan) come between him and his mother. D.L.B. 


81-469. Osowski, Judy. Fugitive Poe References: A Bibliography, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 44-6. This is an 
annotated list of "recent books, essays, and miscellaneous publications (since 1960) that do not focus on 
Poe but discuss Poe with a larger perspective or with a special angle of vision." D.L.B. 


81-470. Ousby, Ian V. K. THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE and DOCTOR D'ARSAC: A Poe 
Source. PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 52. Quinn points to a series of stories by “J.M.B.” called Unpublished 
Passages in the Life of Vidocq, the French Minister of Police as the source of "Dupin." A close reading 
of the second tale in the series, Doctor D'Arsac, suggests it as the source of The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue because of similarities in characters and plot. D.L.B. 


84-471. Pavnaskar, Sadanand R. Poe in India: A Bibliography, 1955-1969, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 49-50. A 
checklist of poems, short stories in collections, non-fiction prose by Poe and criticism about Poe 
translated for Indian readers is provided. D.L.B. 


81-472. Phillips, H. Wells. Poe's Usher: Precursor of Abstract Art. PoeS, 5, 1, 1972, 14-6. In 
describing Usher's painting, Poe spells out a theory of art not yet developed in his time. It is not romantic 
or Gothic but more akin to semi- or non-representational painting. D.L.B. 


81-473. Pollin, Burton. R. An 1839 Review of Poe's TALES in Willis’ THE CORSAIR, PoeS, 5, 2, 
1972. 56. An unnoticed and highly favourable review of Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque 
published in the New York magazine The Corsair, jointly edited, by N.P. Willis and Dr. Timothy O. 
Porter (Dec. 21, 1839, p. 653), and probably written by Porter, offers further proof of Poe's reputation 
with New York reviewers. D.L.B. 


81-474. Pollin, Burton R. Poe's Literary Use of "Oppodeidoc" and Other Patent Medicines, PoeS, 4, 2, 
1971, 30-32. "Oppodeldoc," as used in The Literary Life of Thingum Bob, Esq. Late Editor of the 
“Gooserumfoodle” (Southern Literary Messenger, Dec. 1844) is not an anagram of "Dr. Ollapod,” as 
previously believed, but the name of a well-known patent medicine. D.L.B. 


81-475. Prior, Linda T. A Further Word on Richard Wright's Use of Poe in NATIVE SON, PoeS, 5, 2, 
1972, 52-3. Wright's debt to Poe's "The Black Cat" in plot, irony, and theme have been studied. Much 
the same relationship exists between Native Son and "The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” DIR 


81-476. Reece, James B. An Error in Some Reprintings of Poe's 1847 Critique of Hawthorne, PoeS, 4, 
2, 1971, 47. Poe's 1847 critique of Twice-Told Tales is often printed with an error using "popular" 
instead of "unpopular", making the essay contradictory and altering Poe's true assessment of Hawth- 
orne. D.L.B. 


81-477. Reilly, John E. A Fantastic Potpourri, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 60. (rev.-art., The Man who Called 
Himself Poe, ed., Sam Moskowitz, Doubleday and Company, 1969). This collection of fiction and 
poetry about Poe is of little interest to serious students, makes some errors in biographical data, and 
omits much of the large body of poetry, fiction, and drama written about Poe. D.L.B. 


81-478. Robbins, J. Albert. Edgar Poe and the Philadelphians: A Reminiscence by a Contemporary. 
PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 45-8. A weekly series, started in the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch on May 5, 1850, 
and published anonymously, reveals intimate knowledge of Philadelphia writers and literary magazines. 
Most intriguing to Poe scholars is the statement that Poe "used to write a good deal for the Daily Seasons” 
(Spirit of the Times). However, no such articles. signed or unsigned, have been attributed to Poe. 

D.L.B. 


81-479. Robinson, E. Arthur. Current Interpretations of Poe: Existential or Transcendent, Poes. 5. 2. 
1972, 57-9. (rev.-art., Papers on Poe: Essays in Honour of John Ward Ostrom, ed. Richard P. Veler, 
Chantry Music Press at Wittenberg University, 1972). Seventeen articles present major and often 
conflicting contemporary interpretations of Poe, and the book is highly recommended. D.L.B. 


81-480. Robinson, E. Arthur. "New Approaches" to Poe Criticism. PoeS, 4. 2. 1971, 48-50. (rev.-art., 
New Approaches to Poe, A Symposium, ed., Richard P. Benton, Transcendental Books, 1971). A 
typewritten collection of fourteen articles with typographical errors and a missing footnote. the work is 
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still valuable to scholars. The essays are not classified and are so wide-ranging that they almost defy 
classification. D.L.B. 


81-481. Rocks, James E. Conflict and Motive in THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 
50-1. Although some readers fail to find sufficient motivation for the murder, it seems clear that 
Fortunato and Montresor are political as well as religious rivals, the former a Freemason and the latter a 
Catholic. D.L.B. 


81-482. St. Armand, Barton Levi. Usher Unveiled: Poe and the Metaphysic of Gnosticism, PoeS, 5, 1, 
1972, 1-8. The excuse sometimes offered for omitting Poe from the mainstream of American literary 
criticism is that, unlike Hawthorne, Melville, and Emerson, Poe has no metaphysic. This is unfortunate 
and inaccurate. Poe's metaphysic is “Hermeticism,” i.e., a radical dualism seeing the soul trapped in a 
prison-house world with escape possible only by knowing or gnosis. D.L.B. 


81-483. Strickland, Edward. Poe's ULALUME, Stanza 10, Expl, 34. 3, 1975, 19. The traditional 
interpretation of Poe's Ulalume views the central theme of the poem as the conflict between the 
narrator’s attachment to his dead lover and his longing for a new passion. The latter is symbolized by the 
sudden appearance of "Astarte's bediamonded crescent," guided by which the narrator and Psyche are 
led ultimately to the door of Ulalume's sepulchre. At this point the narrator's passionate hopes are 
dashed, and the tenth stanza is spoken. Considering the dramtic moment, it seems incongruous to 
attribute, as is usually done, the curious characterization of the ghouls as pitiful and merciful to their 
having temporarily alleviated the narrator's burdened consciousness with "the spectre of a planet" 
embodying his erotic hopes. The hopes prove illusory, and the stanza is uttered just after the illusion has 
been completely shattered. P.F.H. 


81-484. Thompson, G. R. The Face in the Pool: Reflections on the Doppelgánger Motif in THE FALL 


| OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, PoeS, 5, 1, 1972, 16-21. The tale's untrustworthy narrator may well 


have only imagined the events he relates to the detached observers (readers). It may be a tale of 
nothingness (hallucination) in which nothing happens and nothing is signified. D.L.B. 


81-485. Trieber, J. Marshall. The Scornful Grin: A Study of Poesque Humor. PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 32-4. 
Poe's theory of humor i.e., overcoming others, is seen in Diddling Considered as One of the Exact 
Sciences, The Cask of Amontillado, How to Write a Blackwood Article, The Gold Bug, The Unpara- 
lleled Adventures of Hans Pfaal, Some Words with a Mummy, and The Thousand-and-Second Tale of 
Scheherazade. D.L.B. 


81-486. Tuerk, Richard. John Sartain and E. A. Poe, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 21-3. A recently discovered 
essay on Poe by Sartain in the Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 25, 1893, deals with their last meeting 
and is printed in full. Although closely resembling other articles by Sartain on Poe, only this one alludes 
to Griswold as a "notorious blackmailer." D.L.B. 


81-487. Tynan, Daniel J. J. N. Reynolds’ VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC: Another Source for THE 
NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR GORDON PYM, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 35-7. Poe praised Jeremiah Reynolds’ 
Address, on the subject of a Surveying and Exploring Expedition to the Pacific Ocean and South Seas in 
the Southern Literary Messenger (Dec. 1837) and used some seven hundred words of it in Chapter XVI 
of The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym. He also borrowed pun) from Reynolds' 1835 book, Voyage 
of the Potomac, in writing Pym. D.L.B. 


f 81-488. Watson. Charles N., Jr. The American Romance and Its Critics, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 56-8. 


(rev.-art., Joel Porte, The Romance in America: Studies in Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
James. Wesleyan University Press, 1969). Porte takes to task Leslie Fiedler's notion that American 
fiction is characterized by its inability to deal with adult heterosexual love in yet another study of the 
romance versus the realistic novel and of the distinctions between British and American novels. He may 
oversimplify at times, but the book is lucid and thought provoking. D.L.B. 


81-489. Woodbridge, Hensley C. Poe in Spanish America: Addenda and Corrigenda, PoeS, 4, 2, 1971, 
46. Poe's current reputation in Spanish America may be determined by reading Juan-Eduardo Cirlot's 
"El pensamiento de Edgar Poe," Paples de Son Armadans, ano xiv, tomo lii, no. clvi (March 1969), 
239-244: De Poe a Simenon, antologiá de cuentos policiácos y de misterio: "Mensaje hallado en una 
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botella" in Historia de U.S.A.: and "La barrica de Amontillado,” which appears in México en Ja cultura, 


tercera época, a section of a Mexico City daily. D.L.B. 
81-490. Current Poe Studies, PoeS, 5, 2, 1972, 63. A list of Poe associations, recently published and 
forthcoming studies and translations, and new journals. D.L.B. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


81-491. Hovet, Theodore R. Christian Revolution: Harriet Beecher Stowe's Response to Slavery and 
the Civil War, NEQ, 47, 4, 1974, 535-49. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin (1851) to 
awaken Americans to the sin of slavery and Dred (1856) when she believed a capitalistic society could 
not cherish people more than things. In Men of Our Times (1868) she revealed a new optimism; this was 
based in evangelical religicn (“the Christian Perfectionists"). The ideas of the New Covenant dominated 
Mrs. Stowe's opinions after the publication of Asa Mahan's Scripture Doctrine of Christian Perfection 
(1840). Mrs. Stowe's writings demonstrate the tension between abstract principles (slavery must be 
removed and the color barrier overthrown) and concrete events (the capitalism of the Gilded Age). Her 
career, therefore, may explain how radicals become willing to accept less from the idealism of the Civil 
War Abolitionists. R.L.S. 


Prose 


81-492, Keller, Mark. "The Big Bear of —Maine???": Toward the Development of American Humor, 
NEQ, 51, 4, 1978. 565-74. On August 7, 1852, the New York Spirit of the Times reprinted “A Bear 
Hunt in Maine" (650 words, factual). Preceding the reprint was prose dramatization (1600 words, 
humorous) of the bear fight. The two articles, compared, indicate how American humorists augmented 
incidents, as did Thomas B. Thorpe in "The Big Bear of Arkansas." [Full text of 2 stories is 
cited.] R.L.S. 


General 


81-493. Novak, Steven J. The College ir the Dartmouth College Case: A Reinterpretation. NEQ, 47, 4, 
1974, 530-63. A religious revival (1805-1806) and a student riot (1809) caused Dartmouth officials to 
take stands which caused the factional disputes which eventually resulted in the "Dartmouth College 
Case." R.L.S. 


AMERICA 
VH. AMERICA—NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Charles F. Adams 


81-494. Friedlaender, Marc. Charles Francis Adams, Numismatist, Brought to the Bar: Groux v. 
Adams, PMHS, 86, 1974, 3-27. Adams, editor of The Works of John Adams in ten volumes, was a well 
known numismatist. After meeting Daniel Grous in Boston in the mid-nineteenth century, Adams lent 
Groux considerable sums of money for the coin collection Groux possessed. Legal disputes later arose 
regarding the ownership of certain coins. G.R.G. 


Horatio Alger Jr. 


81-495, Scharnhorst, Gary. A Note on the Authorship of Alger’s LIFE OF EDWIN FORREST, 
TheatreS, 23, 1976/77, 53-5. Forrest, American stage star, asked Rev. William Alger, friend of 
Emerson, to write his biography. Though a highly sympathetic biography was produced, likely much of 
it was written by Alger’s cousin, Horatio, for the Life exhibits two distinct writing styles. The style of 
Horatio, however, was the one most praised by reviewers. A.LD. 


G. H. Boker 


81-496. Zayner, Jules. Boker’s FRANCESCA DI RIMINI: the Brother's Tragedy, ETJ, 25, 4, 1973, 
410-19. Boker’s play became America’s first high tragedy by virtue of its radical transformation of the 
traditional characterization of this ancient theme. In Boker’s version, Lanciotto is the central figure of 
the play, the most complete and sympathetic tragic personality. Paolo is a passive individual, torn 
between passion for Francesca and his love of his brother, while Francesca is the pursuer and aggressor. 
The daring role reversals in the play helped to insure its failure on the contemporary stage. B.S.W. 
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Winston Churchill 


81-497. Blodgett Geoffrey. Winston Churchill: The Novelist as Reformer, NEQ, 47, 4, 1974, 495-517. 
Winston Churchill, author of The Celebrity (1898), Richard Carvel (1899), The Crisis (1901), and The 
Crossing (1903) moved to Cronish, New Hampshire, in 1898. After establishing himself in Harlakenden 
House, Churchill became interested in politics, modelling himself after Theodore Roosevelt. His 
novels, Coniston (1906) and Mr. Crewe's Career (1908), reflected his experiences as an ignored 
Progressive during his years as a Republican state legislator. Although he was unpopular for his attacks 
on the Boston and Maine railroad, Churchill’s efforts had some effect. He parodied himself as the 
reformer, Humphrey Crewe. After running for governor, with little chance for success as a Bull Moose 
Progressive in 1912, Churchill withdrew from active Maine politics. R.L.S. 


Stephen Crane 


81-498. Starr, Alvin. The Concept of Fear in the Works of Stephen Crane and Richard Wright, SBL, 6, 
2, 1975, 6-10. Wright conceptualizes fear in at least three ways reminiscent of Crane's methodology; as 
paranoia, as antagonism, and as metaphysical experience. Native Son resembles The Red Badge of 
Courage in depicting a character caught because of fear between activity and passivity, while in both 
"The Man Who Lived Underground" and The Outsider the character's fear is transformed from fear of 
death, to fear of being unheeded, as in Crane's “The Open boat.” The similarity suggests some influence 
of Crane upon Wright's work. C.L.S. 


81-499, Johnson, Clarence O. Crane's I WAS IN THE DARKNESS, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 6, Crane's 
poem J Was in the Darkness more closely follows Matthew than it does Psalm XVIII. It follows 
Matthew's account of Christ's temptation in the wilderness. PEG. 


Clarence Darrow 


81-500. Payne, Alma I. Clarence S. Darrow, Literary Realist: Theory and Practice, MidAmerica, 1, 1, 
1974, 36-45. If realism can be defined as the empirical testing of the values and institutions of the known 
world, Darrow's Farmington is a realistic novel. It cannot be designated as just nostalgic local color 
primarily because of the realist's principle of organicism which makes the elements of the novel 
inseparable, each helping to shape the other. M.D.P. 


Emily Dickinson 


81-502. St. Armand, Barton L. Emily Dickinson's American Grotesque: The Poet as Folk Artist, Topic, 
17, 31, 1977, 3-19. Bianchi's view of her aunt in biographical notes is suggestive; it urges us to explore 
further this unusual talent. Dickinson's poetic spirit, which reflects her distrust of cats, causes her to see 
as a cat-mouse parallel the relation of the Deity to His worshippers. No doubt this view resulted partially 
from her Calvinistic background. A ID. 


81-502. Molson, Francis J. Emily Dickinson's Rejection of the Heavenly Father, NEO, 47, 3, 1974, 
404-26. Examination of the correspondence of Emily Dickinson (1840-1850) indicates she was willing 
to accept orthodox Calvinism, but did not do so because she felt the “Heavenly Father" did not hear her 
prayers and answer her requests. Letters up to 1859 reveal a search for a sincere religious belief 
(Calvinism); those after 1859 show a dislike of a stern, unanswering God. From God, Dickinson wanted 
"heaven", a "golden dream", and "a dear fancy." Since her Heavenly Father did not grant her success in 
friendship and love, she rejected Him. [Letters are extensively cited.] R.L.S. 


81-503. Lackey, Alan D. Dickinson's I NEVER LOST AS MUCH BUT TWICE, Expl, 34, 3, 1975, 18. 
Emily Dickinson's I never lost as much but twice has long puzzled critics. One of the lines which has 
given trouble is the penultimate "Burglar, banker, father," which has seemed blasphemous to many. 
Careful scrutiny of the line, however, together with a consideration of the biblical parallels which inform 
its contents, reveals that it is a perfectly orthodox expression of a fundamental faith whose firm 
foundation in the violently virile gospel of Jesus Christ is so out of fashion in our "realistic" twentieth 
century that readers are misled by their own preconceptions into misinterpreting its religious bent. René 
Rapin has made a fairly effective beginning toward correcting the misconception that this poem is 
blasphemous (Expl, 31, March, 1973, 52); but two errors weaken his argument. P.F.H. 


81-504. Mann, John S. Emily Dickenson, Emerson and the Poet as Namer, NEQ, 51, 4, 1978, 467-89. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson's influence on Emily Dickinson is found in Emerson's concept of "The Poet" 
(1844) as a namer. Dickinson sent Emerson's Representative Men to Thomas Wentworth Higginson's 
wife in 1876. There are direct allusions to 3 poems: "Concord Hymn," “The Snow Storm," and “The 
Humble Bee.” She read “The Poet” in Essays, Second Series (1862). Although Dickinson makes only 6 
direct references to Adam, the "name giver,” the metaphor imbues her poetry. She was afraid of actual 
possession of things; she protected herself by “naming” in poems, thereby distancing the things named 
and protecting herself from a disorganizing involvement. Naming and defining became important 
structural devices in the poems. Nature was the primary source for her “naming” images. R.L.S. 


Harold Frederic 


81-505. Lyons, John O. Hebraism, Hellenism, and Harold Frederic’s THERON WARE, Ardn, 6, 2, 
1979, 7-15. The Damnation of Theron Ware is a philosophical novel about the clash of major tendencies 
of 19th-century thought. Celia illustrates Hellenism gone to seed and Dr. Ledsmar, Hebraism gone to 
seed. Frederic’s comic intent twists the Hellenism-Hebraism dichotomy so Hellenism becomes frivo- 
lous aestheticism and Hebraism heartless experimental science. Father Forbes degrades Arnold's racial 
theories. Sister Soulsby illustrates American Pragmatism. Frederic distorts Arnoldian arguments for 
comic effect. J.R.R. 


Edward Everett Hale 


81-506. Pinkerton, Jan. Backward Time Travel, Alternate Universes, and Edward Everett Hale, Extrap, 
20, 2, 1979, 168-75. Edward Everett Hale's most notable work may be Hands Off which he published 
anonymously to illustrate his belief that all the world's events, as they unfold, work for the best. This 
story has an important place in the his:ory of two types of speculative fiction: the story involving the 
backward time-travel paradox, the alteration of the present by travelling to the past, and what might be 
called the “world of Maybe," “alternative universe,” or “if” story. Giving this story its proper place helps 
provide guidelines in the uncharted field of pre-modern science fiction. It is also significant that Hale 
was writing in a mainstream tradition, suggesting that the tradition, too, is perhaps not fully charted 
yet. W.R. 


William Dean Howells 


81-307. Crowley, John W. "A Completer Verity”: The Ending of W. D. Howells’ A FOREGONE 
CONCLUSION, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 192-7. Henry James's praise of Howells's novel has been 
overlooked by later critics who have been influenced by his expressed disappointment with its denoue- 
ment. Although Howells probaly felt pressured to satisfy his readers' romantic tastes, no evidence exists 
to show that he conformed to any pressure but his own sense of artistic necessity. He defended his ending 
in two letters. His "Memo. for copying The Tragedy of Don Ipoolito" shows that Howells was 
preoccupied with the evolving characters of Florida and Ferris after Florida had rejected Don Ip- 
polito. E.K.Y. 


81-508, Perkins, George. A MODERN INSTANCE: Howells’ Transition to Artistic Maturity, NEQ, 
47, 3, 1974, 427-39. A Modern Instance (1882) is a transitional novel for William Dean Howells. Set 
partly in the country and partly in the developing city and suburbs, it contrasts city and country life. City 
values are questioned. The attempts of Bartley and Marcia Hubbard to be a “success” on city terms 
caused their divorce. Howells, maturing as a writer, distrusted the demands of modern city life. He 
believed that city life during the Gilded Age did not support honest human relationships. Equity, Maine, 
in the novel is a lost paradise; Boston is presented as new, vital, but incapable of nurturing humanity in 
its inhabitants. | R.L.S. 


81-509. Rowlette, Robert. “Howells as His Head Makes Him": A Phrenologist's Report, ANQ, 11, 8, 
1973, 115-6. Although Howells's interest in occultism was intense, he had apparently no other recorded 
connection with phrenology than the report which appeared in the November 24, 1899, evening edition 
of the Cincinnati Times-Star. M.D.P. 


Henry James 


81-510. Purton, Valerie. James' THE TURN OF THE SCREW, Chapter 9, Expl, 34, 3, 1975, 24. The 
Turn of the Screw, said Henry James, is "a piece of ingenuity pure and simple, of cold artistic 
calculation...." One example of the “cold artistic calculation" seems to be the choice of Amelia as the 
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governess’s reading before her third and closest encounter with Peter Quint. Amelia is a clue to the 
governess's state of mind, upon which, according to critics from Harold C. Goddard to Leon Edel, the 
whole action turns. The girl’s conduct, according to this view, is inspired largely by her passion for the 
absent employer, a passion which, repressed, causes her to fabricate the lurid moral struggle of which 
she is the heroine. P.F.H. 


Mark Twain " 


81-511. Griffith, Clark. PUDD'NHEAD WILSON as Dark Comedy, ELH, 43, 2, 1976, 209-26. The 
tragedy in Pudd'nhead Wilson derives from the failure of its characters, not only to bring order out of 
chaos, but to notice there is chaos. Yet the comic plot is analogous to Shakespeare's Much. Twain's 
manichean imagination pairs opposites and analogues to create a world weighted toward darkness, 
where activity cannot restore light, but can only renew evil. K.D.H. 


81-512. Girgus, Sam B. Conscience in Connecticut: CIVILIZATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS in 
Twain's Camelot, NEQ, 51, 4, 1978, 547-60. In " The Facts Concerning the Recent Carnival of Crime in 
Connecticut" and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, Mark Twain created a model of the 
conscience. In “Carnival” he presented it as a miserable dwarf, an “accusing history of my career.” In 
Civilization and Its Discontents (1930), Freud analyzed the paradox of pain, citing Twain, indicting that 
in A Connecticut Yankee conscience is presented as a tyrannical, painful force. Hank Morgan is, 
therefore, the superego/conscience of Camelot. Morgan's fascination with death illustrates Freud's 
conception of the universal death wish. R.L.S. 


Drama 


81-513. Bank, Rosemarie K. Melodrama as a Social Document: Social Factors in the American Frontier 
Play, TheatreS, 22, 1975-6, 42-9. One should read American melodramas to learn about the society they 
| flect, a practice just as important for understanding drama as knowing the society to understand the 
plays. A.I.D. 


81-514. Hall, Roger A. Salsbury’s Troubadours and American Farce, TheatreS, 22, 1975-6, 26-35. 
Salsbury's Troubadours, five players, later increased to nine, toured from 1875-1887. The format of 
their major offerings, which may be called revues, led to the development of musical comedy; but their 
later offerings, showing a decrease in the amount of music, more substantial plot lines, and increased 
comedy, are the forerunners of the modern Kaufman and Hart farces. A ID 


General 


81-515. Tucker, E. Bruce. James Jackson Putnam: An American Perspective on the Social Uses of 

sychoanalysis, NEQ, 51, 4, 1978, 527-46. James Jackson Putnam (1846-1918), Boston physician and 
Professor of Neurology at Harvard, introduced Freudian themes into the Progressive movement in 
America; Putnam insisted psychoanalysis should deal with ethical and moral problems. In Psychother- 
apy (1908-1909) Putnam claimed psychoanalysis must give a patient a moral view to replace unsocial 


behaviour. R.L.S. 
UNITED STATES 
VIII UNITED STATES — TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edward Albee 


` 


81-516. Holtan, Orley. WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? and the Patterns of History, ETJ, 
25, 1, 1973, 46-52. Albee's play negates the myth that America is a New Eden, freed from the sin and 
corruption of Western history. It allegorically dramatizes the patterns of history chronicling the passage 
'of America from innocence to guilt and madness. The disastrous effect of "killing one's parents," or 
cutting loose from the lessons of history takes form both in George's novel and in his attempt to give 
Nick "a survival kit" to avoid the destructiveness of denying history, art and literature. Historical 
inevitability, one of the catch phrases of Communism, is applied repeatedly to Nick, who Albee said 
could be taken to represent Nikita Kruschev. The city name, New Carthage, represents the battlefield of 
two great powers, one destroying the other only to be itself vanquished. N.B. 


81-517. Sykes, Carol A. Albee and Beast Fables: THE ZOO STORY and A DELICATE BALANCE, 


» 
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ETJ, 25, 4, 1973, 448-55. Both plays contain animal stories which illuminate the major themes of 
people's unwillingness and inability to establish honest, workable relationships with each other. In The 
Zoo Story, Jerry's dog story illustrates that in our world, hatred is the closest we can come to love and it 
is often preferable to indifference. In A Delicate Balance, Tobias’ cat story illustrates that people's 
pretense of meaningful relationships are easily disposed as sham. B.W. 


81-518. Taylor, Charlene M. Coming of Age in New Carthage: Albee's Grown-Up-Children, ETI, 25, 
1, 1973, 53-65. The coming-of-age theme in Who's Afraid of Virgina Woolf is evident in its use of 


childish language and children's games, modulating through liturgy to ultimate maturity. Albee's use of | 


slang, profanity, and interruptions should not be taken as naturalistic. These devices when seen in the 
light of the motif of growing up become emotional barometers, signalling intensity in play and passion. 
Four nursery rhymes are used as sophisticated signals of characterization. Huxley's Brave New World is 
a major source for the conflict between science and history exemplified in Nick and George. The 
Walpurgisnacht scene uses musical allusion to cite interplay in the orgy of reveling and dance. The final 
exorcism purges childish clinging to illusion as the child is killed and the parents are allowed to grow 
up. N.B. 


A. R. Ammons 


81-519. Perloff, Marjorie. “Tangled Versions of the Truth”: Ammons and Ashbery at Fifty, AmPR, 7, 
5. 1978, 5-11. In The Snow Poems, Ammons unsuccessfully tries to appeal to a wider American 
audience. An Emersonian poet, Ammons is not at home with concrete poetry, catalogues, or casual 
poems. His best poems, like "Admissions" or “Contingency,” show him to be a rural poet of delightful 
epiphany. His recent work lacks resonance, a result of trying to will the correspondence of self to world. 
Fame, however, has not changed the technique of Ashbery, an indoor poet. The logic of “The Other 
Tradition” is that of a dream, and its meaning if fluid. Ashbery creates enigmas which are partially 
revealed and then re-veiled. Rimbaud and Proust are important precursors. S.G.K. 


Sherwood Anderson 


81-520. Somers, Paul P., Jr. Anderson's Twisted Apples and Hemingway's Crips, MidAmerica, 1, 1, 
1974, 82-97. Sherwood Anderson's and Ernest Hemingway's works are deeply concerned with 
innocence, youth and newness, and the tragic impact which experience can have upon innocence. 
Anderson provided a good model for Nick Adams in George Willard, and it is significant in regard to the 
naturalistic treatment of sex that Hemingway wrote "Up in Michigan" in 1921 when impressions of 
Winesburg, Ohio were still fresh in his mind. Also they have a similar fascination with the grotesque— 
Dr. Reefy's "twisted apples" and Colonel Cantwell's “crips,”-—-which are at once a manifestation of the 
naturalistic obsession with the abnormal and the romantic predilection for the bizzarre. Finally, in 
“Today is Friday" the centurion's remark that Christ "looked good in there today" is a coincidental echo 
of Anderson's Dr. Parcival who says "everyone ir. the world is Christ and they are all crucified." M.D.P. 


81-521. Miller, William. Earth-Mothers, Succubi and Other Ectoplasmic Spirits: The Women in 
Sherwood Anderson's Short Stories, Midamerica, 1, 1, 1974, 64-81. Unlike Anderson's male charac- 
ters his women are circumscribed in their development, fixed in repetitive roles. They are managers, 
defenders of the home, feeders of men, and frustrated gropers after a higher life. They reflect both 
Anderson's bewildered understanding of women and the expressive basis of his art of charact- 
erization. M.D.P. 


Harriett Arnow 


81-522. Lee, Dorothy H. Harriette Arnow's THE DOLLMAKER: A Journey to Awareness, Crit, 20, 2, 
1978, 92-8. The novel has a traditional, Eden-lost movement, from the Kentucky mountains to Detroit, 
and ponders whether a psychological exit from an urban Hell is possible. D.L.B. 


Isaac Asimov 


81-523. Wilson, Raymond J. Asimov's Mystery Story Structure, Extrap, 19, 2 1978, 101-7. Asimov's 
plots and statements often closely resemble Tolstoy's in their support for the theory that even the greatest 
individuals have no sway in influencing history. but in apparent contradiction, Asimov frequently 
demonstrates individuals who do influence history. There are moments in Asimcv's universe where 
individual decision counts, and Asimov uses Science Fiction's freedom to range over time to demons- 
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trate such moments. The crucial moment may be structured by socio-historic forces or by pure accident. 
But, however the moment comes to be, voluntary human action must exploit the opportunity. Freedom 
to exploit a situation implies the freedom to decline to exploit it. Man's fate hinges upon the 

decision. W.R. 


Saul Bellow 


81-524. Guttmann, Allen. Saul Bellow's Mr. Sammler, ConL, 14, 2, 1973, 157-68. Although blind in 
one eye, Sammler sees the world clearly enough. Bellow stands behind him. Like his creator Sammler 
has a sense of what it means to be human. He blames those who do not know their innermost hearts. 
Condemned by critics as a political polemic, Sammler is instead an extrordinary human being in the 
Bellow tradition. J.B.M. 


81-525. Schroeter, James. Saul Bellow and Individualism, Elet, 1, 1, 1978, 3-28. Bellow's thoughts on 
individualism and individual consciousness and existence provide a key to his development as a writer. 
His early works study failures to achieve individuality through lack of responsibility (A Dangling Man) 
or lack of love (The Victim); Augie March is neither responsible nor moral. Henderson the Rain King, 
an attempt to stand The Green Hills of Africa on its head, concludes with an inspired, happy madness. 
The later novels explore unhappy madness. Beginning where Herzog ends, Mr. Sammler's Planet. 
questions whether individual freedom is desirable and in a Shavian manner synthesizes the implications 
of the earlier novels. G.P.W. 


Mildred Wirt Benson 


81-526. Benson, Mildred Wirt. The Ghost of Ladora. Bl, 19, 1973, 24-9. [A Personal reminiscence by 
an author who, under various pseudonyms, wrote over 120 volumes of juvenile fiction, including the ` 
Nancy Drew mysteries.] R.L.C. 















































John Berryman 


81-527. Conarroe, Joel. After Mr. Bones: John Berryman's Last Poems, The Hollins Critic, 13, 4, 
1976, 1-12. Since his books of verse are so unlike one another, it is impossible to predict how 
Berryman's poetry would have developed had he not ended his life at 57. The impersonal, derivative 
voice of his early work showed little sign of his later confessional, distinctly original voice. With the 
publication of Homage to Mistress Bradstreet (1956), he entered the first rank of living poets. Through 
the persona of Henry House, the poems in Dream Songs (1969) comically exorcised Berryman's 
innermost guilts and fears. The exhibitionism of Love and Fame (1970) has been misread by most 
readers; as the second edition (1972) makes clearer, the later sections clearly criticize the self-promotion 
and lust of the earlier ones. The later poems also show a turning toward religion. Most of the poems in 
Delusions, Etc. (1972) fail because the emotion is too uncontrolled and the structure incoherent. 
However, there are some notable exceptions, among them Beethoven Triumphant. [A bibliography of 
Berryman's works ts included.] A.D. 


81-528. McBride, Margaret M. Berryman's WORLD'S FAIR, Expl, 34, 3, 1975, 22. The general train 
of thought in John Berryman's World's Fair is obvious to any reader familiar with his poetry: during a 
reverie at the fair, as the poet awaits a friend, his thoughts wander back to his childhood and to memories 
of his father who committed suicide when he was still a boy. Throughout Berryman's poetry, this 
obsession with his father and his father's death haunts the poet. In the second stanza of World's Fair, 

Berryman touches on that painfully ambivalent relationship with his father and, through difficult 
abstruse allusions which are almost metaphysical in their conceit, attempts both to conceal and reveal his 
feelings toward his father. P.F.H. 


Elizabeth Bishop 


81-529. Goldensohn, Lorrie. Elizabeth Bishop's Orginality, AmPR, 7, 2, 1978, 18-22. Distinctive, but 
not personal, timbre is one of Bishop's strengths. Her descriptions are accurate and inventively 
discordant. Her miniatures function to deflate, but also to alert us to the sinister forces at the core of 
existence and, in addition, to remind us of the relativity of size. Uncomfortable with the Romantic 
prototype of the artist, Bishop aims for modest understatement. Occasionally, the result is an unfortun- 
ate contraction. Her recent poems, equalling her best, shift perspective to magnify the child at the center 
of oneself. S.G.K. 
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Ray Bradbury 


81-530. Valis, Noël M. THE MARTIAN CHRONICLES and Jorge Luis Borges, Extrap, 20, 1, 1979, 
50-9. In a prolog he wrote in 1955 for an Argentinian translation of The Martian Chronicles, Borges 
praised the work as an admirable example of the modern science-fiction genre. One reason why Borges 
feels attracted to Bradbury's work may be that he finds in it two of his own obsessions: time and identity. 
Two episodes of The Martian Chronicles, "The Third Expedition" and “The Martian" stress the fluidity 
of identity; "The Third Expedition" and "The Million-Year Picnic" develop the notion that time too is 
fluid, that past, present, future, and dream time are all one. W.R. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


81-531. Lee, Don L. The Achievement of Gwendolyn Brooks, BlSch, 3, 10, 1972, 32-41. Gwendolyn 
Brooks, in her achievement as a poet, has both reflected and shaped the evolving consciousness of the | 
black artist. Previously defined as poet of universal dimensions who happens to be black, she confirms in | 
her more recent work (post-67) her own definition of her talent and identity: an essentially African poet 
who happens to write in the American medium. She achieves universality by presenting the immediacy 
of her experience as a black woman with integrity and affirmation to all, but first and directly to her own 
people. C.L.S. 


Neal Cassady 


81-532. Kesey, Ken. The Day after Superman Died, ' Esquire, 92, 4, 1979, 42-4, 46-50, 53-4, 59-60, 
63-4. [This is a fictional memoir of Neal Cassady, with preface by Rust Hills about Cassady, the Beats, 
and various personalities of the San Francisco Renaissance with whom Cassady was involved. Hills 
notes Cassady's autobiography, The First Third (City Lights Bookstore, San Francisco), and the 
influence of his letters on the style and subject of Kerouac's On the Road. Illustrated.) J.S.P. 


Paul Corey 


81-533, McCown, Robert A. Paul Corey's Mantz Trilogy, BI, 17, 1972, 15-26. Paul Corey attempted 
to portray farm life in Iowa in the period from 1910 to 1930 in three novels: Three Miles Square (1939), 
The Road Returns (1940), and County Seat (1941). This “Mantz” trilogy is realistically told from a 
sociological viewpoint.. R.L.C. 


Hart Crane 


81-534. Martin, Robert K. Crane's THE BRIDGE, The Tunnel 58-60, Expl, 34, 2, 1975, 16. Hart 
Crane's imagery his always apparently chaotic, given his preference for what he liked to call the “logic 
of metaphor," which permitted him to pile image upon image in a succession of rapid photographic 
frames, eschewing transitional phrases or traditional syntax and encouraging a poetic analogue to the 
psychoanalyst's associational memories. But the diversity of his language has led many of his readers to 
abandon all effort at serious critical reading. A closer look at lines 58-60 of The Tunnel section of The 
Bridge will demonstrate their meaning in the poem and their relationship to the larger body of Crane's 
imagistic language. P.F.H. 


81-535. Sundquist, Eric J. Bringing Hame the Word: Magic, Lies, and Silence in Hart Crane, ELH, 44, 
2, 1977, 376-99. Crane's poetry attempts a revival of heritage, a transformation of self into a greater 
whole. Discovering the lie in such a process, Crane took refuge in silence. K.D.H. 









































Harry Crosby 


81-536. Kahn, Sy M. No Armistice for Harry Crosby, LGJ, 5, 2, 1977-78, 6-8, 20-1. Crosby's World 
War I experiences offer a paradoxical view of the writer. In his letters to his family Crosby appears to 
affirm his upper class American ideals. However, his actual experiences, particularly his near death, 
serve as a turning point in bis life. Crosby's subsequent literary career reflects an obsession with the 
violence of his wartime experiences. Ultimately his obsession with death led to his own ritual 
suicide. T.D.M. 


E. E. Cummings 


81-537. Gates, Susan. E. E. Cummings’ Spectatorial View, LGJ, 5, 2, 1977-78, 9, 19. Cummings went 
to Europe hoping to find values to replace those he had previously rejected. His World War 1 
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experiences, particularly his imprisonment, caused him to reject the establishment and formalize his 
individualist transcendental vision. T.D.M. 


Samuel R. Delany 


81-538. Weedman, Jane. Delany's BABEL 17: The Powers of Language, Extrap, 19, 2, 1978, 132-7. 
The explications on language in Babel-17 demonstrate the effective use of language for personal 
communication and add literary resonance to the work. The psychological and sociological insight of 
how science, here illustrated as language, is used to deprive and possibly destroy the individual provides 
fine social criticism. Additionally, the struggle of minorities who are affected by double consciousness, 
a problem which arises when two cultures, purportedly possessing identical languages, apply different 
meanings to some of their words, is clearly defined. W.R. 


Philip K. Dick 


81-539. Warrick, Patricia S. The Labyrinthian Process of the Artificial: Dick's Androids and Mechanic- 
al Constructs, Extrap, 20, 2, 1979, 133-53. Dick's early robots were aliens sent by enemy forces to 
attack man. In his middle period, Dick's robots became the symbol of the capitalist-fascist-bureaucratic 
structures locking the individual in a prison of false illusions. In the late 1960's and 1970's, when Dick 
seemed obsessed with androids as humans who have lost their humanity and become unable to respond 
with creativity and feeling, the robot moved to the inner realm of the mind. Dick's world is a world 
where destinations are never reached, a process not a progress; so his robots and other creations will 
probably continue to evolve. W.R. 


John Dos Passos 


81-540. Whipple, Anne. DOS PASSOS AND CALDWELL Credited Journalism's Contribution, LGJ, 
5, 1, 1977, 6-8. Dale Speer's unpublished thesis shows how the journalistic experience of Dos Passos 


` and Erskine Caldwell provided an ongoing influence upon their creative work throughout both their 


careers. T.D.M. 


81-541. Scholl, Peter A. Dos Passos, Mailer, and Sloan: Young Men's Initiations, LGJ, 5, 1, 1977, 2-5, 
23. All three authors had Harvard backgrounds and wrote first novels based on their war experiences. 
Dos Passos' protagonist, Martin Howe, emerges from World War I disenchanted but dedicated to 
resolving the problems that led to war. Mailer's hero, Robert Hearn, entered World War II out of 
boredom rather than idealism; at the end of the novel his death offers no hope for the future. Sloan's 
narrator is even less emotionally involved in his war than Mailer's protagonist. In the end he is left with 
only a psychic numbness. T.D.M. 


81-542. Brantley, John D. Don Passos' Conversion from Class Struggle to Moral Middle-Class 
Mobility, LGJ, 5, 1, 1977, 20-1. Dos Passos' writing career represents a change from the support of 
left-wing and anarchist causes, through a disenchantment with these movements, and on to a support of 
right-wing, conservative ideals. This gradual turnaround is clearest in his treatment of middle-class 
characters. In the early novels middle-class characters have to choose either selling out their ideals for 
advancement, or fighting the establishment to bring about change. Later Dos Passos offers middle-class 
characters a chance to withdraw without sacrificing their ideals. Finally, in the character of Jay 
Pignatelli, Dos Passos affirms the ideal of middle-class upward mobility while still allowing Pignatelli to 
retain his integrity. T.D.M. 


81-543. Ludington, Townsend. Dos Passos' School Days: Life Among the American Rover Boys, LGJ, 
5, 1, 1977, 12-6. Dos Passos' experiences at the Choate School, rather than instilling in him a set of 
ideals and ethics, served as an ironic reminder of the "establishment" he rejected after his World War I 
experiences. T.D.M. 


Norman Dubie 


81-544. Fay, Julie, and Wojahn, David. Dark Spiraling Figures: An Interview, AmPr, 7, 4, 1978, 7-11. 
Dubie's background in New England and as the son of a minister affected his writing. Early in his career, 
Dubie adopted a persona, but his recent poetry is moving away from a need for one. He believes that 
poetry is discovery and the appropriation of the unconscious and of other literature. Dubie is careful 
about line breaks, punctuation, and the positioning of poems within volumes. Jarrell, Berryman, and 
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film have been important influences on him. Dubie's experience as a nurse convinced him that our 
earthly existence is a spiritual exercise preparing us to transcend it. S.G.K. 


Seymour Eaton 


81-545. Jordan, Philip D. The Roosevelt Bears—and Teddy-G, BI, 20, 1974, 27-33. The “Roosevelt 
Bears" series of children's books by Seymour Eaton (published 1906-1909) were whimsical, whole- 
some, and instructive. R.L.C. 


Ralph Ellison 


81-546. Kist, E.M. A Laingian Analysis of Blackness in Ralph Ellison's INVISIBLE MAN, SBL, 7,2, 
1976, 19-23. The socio-political theory of R. D. Laing, focussing on the concept of ontological 
insecurity as a rationale for schizoid behavior, provides a resourceful analysis of the dilemma in | 
Ellison's Invisible Man. For both, the lack of confirmation in the eyes of others leads from false-self to - 
outright lack of self. A reading of Laing's work parallel with Ellison's provides an understanding of the 
potentially destructive and pathological elements in post-industrial American society. C.L.S. 


William Faulkner 


81-547. Ditsky, John. Faulkner's Harrykin Creek: A Note, UWR, 12, 1, 1977, 88-9. Hurricane, or 
Harrykin, Creek, apparently unnoticed in commentaries on Faulkner's fictional use of the topography of 
Lafayette County, does in fact exist, not in that country but very close to the Tennessee state line, 
running east to west. R.C.P. 


81-548, Nicolet, William F. Faulkner's BARN BURNING. Expl, 34, 3, 1975, 25. William Faulkner’s 
Bam Burning is essentially a morality slay in which good and evil, embodied in the conflict between 
Abner Snopes (who represents what will become Snopesism in general) and the essentially decent but 
relatively powerless world of the Justice of the Peace's court, symbolized by the two parts of young 
Sarty's name (Colonel Sartoris Snopes), battle for the boy's soul. P.F.H. 


81-549. Ingrasci, Hugh J. Strategic Withdrawal or Retreat: Deliverance from Racial Oppression in 
Kelley's A DIFFERENT DRUMMER and Faulkner's GO DOWN, MOSES, SBL, 6, 3, 1975, 1-6. 
While Tucker Caliban of Kelley's A Different Drummer resembles Sam Fathers of Faulkner's Go 
Down, Moses by reacting to intuitions of blood line, his rejection of racial oppression is strategic and 
positive, while Fathers' remains fatalistic in retreat. Caliban's motive for action derives from his belief 
in himself, as conversely Fathers’ derives from disillusionment with [he worth of others. Exploration of 
self predominates over social justice as a theme in both works. . C.L.S. 


81-550. Schroeter, James. Faulkner’s SANCTUARY: Between the Indignation and the Surprise, Elet, 
2, 1, 1979, 55-71. This novel explores two extremes of the man-woman relationship: domesticity and 
sexuality. Faulkner juxtaposes multiple parodies of domesticity, male-dominated at Frenchman's Bend 
and female-dominated at Jefferson. He explores sexuality through pairs and contrasts, particularly in 
Popeye and Benbow, with parodies drawn largely from the popular culture of the twenties (cf. the 
Popeye cartoon character) but also from the traditions of chivalry. The tight-coiled tension of the novel 
that, like impotence itself, goes off without resonance, recoils from horror — and from romance. Unlike 
Faulkner's other great novels, Sanctuary remains anchored in the ignoble present, halfway between 
dream and reality, pointing toward an iceal that the reader can know only by its absence. G.P.W. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


81-551. Bruccoli, Matthew J. Epilogue: À Woman, a Gift, and a Still Unanswered Question, Esquire, 
91, 2, 1979, 67. Fitzgerald’s story On Your Own [printed here, pp. 56-66, for the first time] has a 
real-life parallel, begun in 1931 on a voyage from Europe to America, when he met Bert Barr, later Mrs. 
Bertha Weinberg Goldstein. Bert became the model for the Jazz age figure of Evelyn in the story. In 
1962, Mrs. Goldstein gave the Princeton University Library typescripts, proofs of some of Fitzgerald's 
stories and articles plus books inscribed to ^er and letters — material belonging presumbably to Esquire. 
How did she come by all this? She died in 1973. J.S.P. 


81-552. Bubloz, Eric. La double vision de F. Scott Fitzgerald [Scott Fitzgerald's Double vision], Elet, 
2, 1, 1979, 41-53. Malcolm Cowley's not:on of Fitzgerald’s double vision can be extended to the dual 
functions of the dream world: life-enhancir g (exemplified by Gatsby) or illusory (Peter Himmel); and to 
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the dual functions of reality: crushing and leading to spiritual death (Wilson) or acceptable (Charles 
Wales). (Malcolm and Robert Cowley. Fitzgerald and the Jazz Age. New York: Scribner, 1966.) (In 
French.) G.P.W. 


81-553. Carroll, E. Jean. The Hemingway-Fitzgerald Literary Intelligence Test, Esquire, 91, 1, 1979, 
81-2. (P. 82 contains a nine-question test of facts concerning the lives and works of these two men; each 
question contains multiple parts. The correct answers are supplied.] J.S.P. 


Paula Fox 


81-554. Bassoff, Bruce. Royalty in a Rainy Country: Two Novels of Paula Fox, Crit, 20, 2, 1978, 
33-48. Deformation and disfigurement, the themes of Desperate Characters and The Widow's Children, 
are carried out on radios, typewriters, and characters' smiles. The action becomes "a shell game ... with 
reality," its object being to match outward structure with inward order. D.L.B. 


Alice French 


81-555. McQuin, Susan C. Alice French's View of Women, BI, 20, 1974, 34-42. The seven novels and 
nine short story collections of Alice French, who wrote around the turn of the century under the 
pseudonym of Octave Thanet, set forth her outdated views of the nature and place of women in society. 
As reflections of the views of her readers, they explain her popularity at the time; they also explain her 
subsequent obscurity. R.L.C. 


Robert Frost 


81-556. Shurr, William H. Once More to the “Woods”: A New Point of Entry in Frost's Most Famous 
Poem, NEQ, 47, 4, 1974, 584-94. Henry Vaughan’s "The Night" — “a deep but dazzling darkness" — 
suggests the religious imagery in line 13 of Frost's "Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening”: "The 
woods are lovely, dark and deep." Frost may have taken the imagery of religious mysticism from the 
work of his "most valuable teacher", William James. Frost's poem records his rejection of a total 
Transcendental experience. R.L.S. 


81-557. Vitelli, James R. Robert Frost: the Contrarieties of Talent and Tradition, NEQ, 47, 3, 1974, 
351-67. Robert Frost carefully created and guided an image of himself as a successful poet. Evidence for 
this design is found in the work, from A Boy's Will to In the Clearing. Frost managed to become both a 
popular and a "difficult" poet by manipulating his voice (simple diction) within complicated subjects. 
His poetry may seem unmodern; but the conscious marketing of his artificial persona makes him 
modern. R.L.S. 


81-558. Rodman, Selden. Talking with Robert Frost, AmPR, 2, 6, 1973, 7-8. During conversations in 
Vermont in 1949, Frost expressed gratitude for the author's anthologies but displeasure with his lecture. 
Frost himself was a masterful speaker. He expressed resentment of Pound and Stevens. S.G.K. 


Gail Godwin 


81-559. Lorsch, Susan E. Gail Godwin's THE ODD WOMAN: Literature and the Retreat from Life, 
Crit, 20, 2, 1978, 21-32. To Jane, the heroine of The Odd Woman and a teacher of Romantic and 
Victorian literature, the literary world is real and the real world is an artistic creation. She finally chooses 
to live in the imaginary world. D.L.B. 


Edgar A. Guest 


81-560. Ewert, Frances. Edgar A. Guest: Twentieth Century Paradox, Midamerica, 1, 1, 1974, 98-119. 
Edgar A. Guest is the outstanding spokesman forthe common people during the first half of this century; 
he is the poet of the masses who best represents the popular sentiments and strong anti-intellectual strain 
of American culture. He is not a great literary figure, but just a simple newspaperman who made many 
people happy with homespun doggerel and philosophy. M.D.P. 


Alex Haley 
81-561. Anonymous. THE BLACK SCHOLAR interviews: Alex Haley, BlSch, 8, 1, 1976, 33-40. 


| Haley notes the importance of both literary and oral history to record the story of a people whose plight 


D 
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evokes the struggle ^f others. He sees Autobiography of Malcolm X as justification for the faith of James 
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Baldwin, his "hero" in personal and political terms; and Roots as private account, folk history, and 
universal saga. Perseverance bespeaks his evolution from pulp magazine writer to contributor to the 
permanent record of American and world history. C LS. 


Charles L. Harness 


81-562. Hills, Norman L. Charles L. Harness: The Flowering of Melodrama, Extrap, 19, 2, 1978, 
141-8. In his three major works, The Paradox Men (1955) and The Ring of Ritornel (1968), both novels, 
and his novella The Rose (1953), Harness attempted three different things and within the frame of 
reference of each form created close to the epitome of that form, both in its virtues and in its flaws. The 
Paradox Men can almost serve as the model of early space opera; The Rose is an unusual exercise in 
combining Science Fiction with symbolism, and The Ring of Ritornel is an intricate melodrama with a 
mythic scale and background. The same familiar themes appear in these novels and in Harness' short 
stories: circular motifs, mental powers, time manipulation, mythological and literary references. W.R. 


Michael Harper 


81-563. Stepto, Robert B. Michael Harper's Extended Tree: John Coltrane and Sterling Brown, The 
Hollins Critic, 13, 3, 1976, 1-16. Unlike some modern black poets, Harper's verse demonstrates the 
necessity of artistic communion with black writers of the past. Dear John, Dear Coltrane (1970) honors 
not only the great jazz musician but also the artistic community and cultural landscape of which he was 
part. Coltrane's music shows that through an awareness of the racial past, cultural assault can be 
transcended through art. As the Mexican poems of this collection demonstrate, cultural assault is 
international. In Nightmare Begins Responsibility (1975) Sterling Brown — critic, poet, and professor 
— illustrates a prime example of “unsung literary heroism.” Here Harper reveals not only his indebted- 
ness to Sterling but that of the poet's peers to the antecedent voices of their tradition. [A bibliography of 
Harper's volumes of verse is included.] A.D. 


Robert A. Heinlein 


81-564. Hull, Elizabeth Ann. Justifying the Ways of Man to God: The Novels of Robert A. Heinlein, 
Extrap, 20, 1, 1979, 38-49. The appeal of Heinlein's novels rests in his provocative use of irony and in 
his not providing clear answers to the vital questions he asks; rather, at his best he raises issues for the 
serious adult mind to consider and trusts the reader to draw his or her own conclusions. The most 
important questions Heinlein raises are in the areas of political power and personal freedom although he 
handles the former more skillfully. His most successful device in writing is the exploitation of irony and 
existential absurdity, frequently created by his use cf a fallible first person narrator with whom the reader 
is left free to disagree. W.R. 


Lillian Hellman 


81-565. Armeto, Philip M. Good and Evil in Lillian Hellman's THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, ETJ, 25, 4, 
1973, 443-7. Conventional critics view the play as a melodrama, but the author herself suggests that the 
play concerns itself with good and evil in general, not simply with good and evil people. The structure of 
personal relationships in the play is patterned after those in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. The last 
act of Miss Hellman's play shows Karen's discovery of “a more mature concept of compassion." B.S.W. 


Ernest Hemingway 


81-566. Brasch, James D. The Watershed in Hemingway Criticism, CRAS, 9, 1, 1978, 112-8. 
(rev.-art., Scott Donaldson, By Force of Will: The Life and Art of Ernest Hemingway, Viking Press, 
1977; Michael S. Reynolds, Hemingway's First War: The Making of A FAREWELL TO ARMS, 
Princeton U. Press, 1976). These two worxs stem from the University of Alabama's 1976 symposium on 
Hemingway. Donaldson's represents the old biographical and psychological criticism of Carlos Baker, 
et al. Reynolds's exhibits the new directions opened by direct manuscript study and by linguistic and 
aesthetic analyses. Donaldson's focus is life, not art. His approach imposes his values on Hemingway's 
life and work; his interpretations frequently rely on conjecture and insinuation. Reynolds's new critical 
approach uses Hemingway's sources to reveal the author's concern with language as a reflection of 
realitv and to examine Hemingway's techniques of turning experience into fiction through foreshadow- 
ing, "echo scenes", and role-reversals. A.R.S. 
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81-567. DeFalco, Joseph M. “Bimini” and the Subject of Hemingway’s ISLANDS IN THE STREAM, 
Topic, 17, 31, 1977, 41-51. This section of the major work, from which, at one stage, “The Old Man and 
the Sea” was lifted, is flawed, but it shows Hemingway's attempt to experiment with shifting emphasis 
from character to the sea, a subject intended to exhibit themes larger than mere human person 
ality. A.LD. 


81-568. Pici, J. R. Hemingway: Openings of the Master Strategist, LGJ, 5, 1, 1977, 9, 23. Heming- 
way's openings to his short stories are strategic moves to set the tone for what follows and to express 
specific moods. They engage the reader's interest and involve him in the stories. T.D.M. 
| 


81-569. Wagner, Linda W. A Note on Hemingway as Poet, Midamerica, 1, 1, 1974, 58-63. Heming- 
way wrote poems throughout his life, and most frequently in his Paris days and earlier, and then again 
after World War II. He also wrote a good many poems during the later twenties and thirties. The problem 
with Hemingway's unsuccessful poems is that he stops presenting and tells, or he stops presenting and 
glories in his own cleverness with words. M.D.P. 


81-570. White, William. The Short Unhappy War of Ernest Hemingway, LGJ, 5, 2, 1977-78, 2-3, 22. 
Hemingway's World War I experiences, though relatively short, had a significant influence upon his 
writing career. Even though the events in Farewell to Arms are not based entirely on fact, they were 
inspired by Hemingway's brief stint with the American Red Cross as an ambulance driver. T.D.M. 


Robert Hillyer 


81-571. Braunlich, Phyllis. Does Anybody Here Remember Bobby Hillyer?, LGJ, 5, 2, 1977-78, 18-9. 
Robert Hillyer, onetime compatriot of John Dos Passos, became a literary outcast in 1949 when he 
criticized Ezra Pound's Bollingen Award. Although Hillyer continued to publish poetry and criticism, 
his career went rapidly downhill after his denunciation of the Pound Award. T.D.M. 


Emerson Hough 


81-572. Johnson, Carole M. Emerson Hough's American West, BI, 21, 1974, 26-42. Although 
Emerson Hough wrote nothing of lasting literary merit, in his short stories and in his novels from The 
Song of the Cowboy in 1897 to North of 36 in 1923, he tried to identify the West with the ideals and 
traditions of the American past and helped to establish the West as a legitimate subject for serious 
literature. R.L.C. 


Richard Howard 


1-573. Sloss, Henry. Cleaving and Burning: An Essay on Richard Howard's Poetry, Shenandoah, 29, 
1, 1977, 85-103. If the last four of Howard's six volumes of poetry are grouped according to the nature, 

ot the quality, of their achievement, a reader notes a rising from the first two — Quantities (1962) to 
The Damages (1967) — and a falling from Untitled Subjects (1969) to Findings (1971) and from 
Two-Part Inventions (1974) to Fellow Feelings (1976). This rise and fall can be traced through an 
examination through the six volumes of different "constellations" derived from the poems: water, 
twilight, paradox, preconception, contra-naturam: art and homosexuality, and the past. L.B.H. 


Langston Hughes 


81-574. Brown, Lloyd W. The American Dream and The Legacy of Revolution in The Poetry of 
Langston Hughes, SBL, 7, 1, 1976, 16-8. Hughes's poetry links Americans' disillusion with the dream 
of innocence and that of black Americans with the dream of equality, providing both skepticism and 
realism concerning race relations in America. Blacks become the American conscience as they show the 
rop of the non-revolutionary nature of the American revolution. C.L.S. 


81-575. Walker, Alice. GOOD MORNING REVOLUTION: Uncollected Writings of Social Protest, 
BISch, 7, 10, 1976, 53-5. (rev.-art., Langston Hughes, Good Morning Revolution, ed. Faith Berry, 
Lawrence Hill and Company, n.d.) A re-evaluation of Hughes's political commitment explains in part 
lack of recognition for his political verse. McCarthy investigations attacked his visits to Russia and 
China and his sympathy for global social and political change, so that his name was placed on the list of 
“Un-American” authors. Writers and politicos of the U.S. and Africa with renewed interest in his 
political views during the 60's challenged his reticence to read these considerable writings. His 
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"exquisite sense of justice and an extrordinary degree of tolerance to individuals" led him to alter his 
view of Soviet Communism, but not of the need for American social reform. C.L.S. 


Matthew Josephson 


81-576. Shi, David E. Munson vs Josephson: The Battle of the Aesthetes, LGJ, 5, 1, 1977, 18-9. 
Gorham Munson and Matthew Josephson, though originally allied in an attempt to publish a modernist 
review, engaged in a literary feud which illustrates the intensity of literary life in the 1920's. Their feud, 
which culminated in a fist fight, divided the literary community associated with Secession and Broom 
and led to the dissolution of these two experimental journals. T.D.M. 


Adrienne Kennedy 


81-577. Tener, Robert L. Theatre of Identity: Adrienne Kennedy’s Portrait of the Black Woman, SBL, 
6, 2, 1975, 1-5. Symbolism and myth pervade this portrait of the black woman locked into an identity 
she cannot resolve: half black, half white. The owl in the fig tree symbolizes her plight, as mythic 
associations of the bird (wisdom, occult, knowledge, sacred and religious rites), combine with those of 
the tree (Biblical connotations and fertility rites) to present her dilemma. Unresolved Christian and 
non-Christian tensions in The Owl Answers result in dissociation of spirit and body for the black female 
character. C.L.S. 


Ursula K. Le Guin 


81-578. Rabkin, Eric S. Determinism, Free Will, and Point of View in Le Guin's THE LEFT HAND OF 
DARKNESS, Extrap, 20, 1, 1979, 5-19. By manipulating the reader's expected acceptance of the 
importance of determinism, Le Guin channels his mind into a new direction, not the simple reversal of 
determinism, free will, but a coordination of determinism and free will. In achieving this, Le Guin uses 
the language and structure of the nove! to determine her readers’ points of view, manipulating them and | 
leading them from beginning to end. The central point she makes is that according to the Tao, peace and | 
liberation follow when a person holds to and accepts the Nature of things. What one needs is to expand | 
one's mind, to gain flexibility in adapt.ng one's own point of view to the nature of the people and things ` 
around one, to learn to see people not as men and women but as people, to see the world for what it is and 
for what it does to us, to see that all things fit into a pattern. W.R. 


Denise Levertov 


81-579. Halbritter, Rudolf. Zur Inhalt-Form-Problematik in Denise Levertovs engagierten Gedichten 
[Problems of the Form-Content Relationship in Denise Levertov's Politically Committed Poetry], 
Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 167-89. Levertov's poetry contains three political themes: (1) the speaker's 
subjective expressions, (2) political and social reality, (3) appeals for change in social conditions and 
human relations. Though political, her poems are intentionally not propaganda, but art, Levertov 
balances poetic content and form in her Vietnam war poetry, but loses form in her poetry about 
conditions in the United States and loses clarity in the content of her poetry of revolution. J.M.K. 


Ross Lockridge 


81-580. Greiner, Donald J. Ross Lockridge and the Tragedy of RAINTREE COUNTY, Crit, 20, 3, 
1979, 51-63. Instantly successful when it appeared in 1948, the novel is now seldom taught or written 
about. Lockridge committed suicide three months after the book's publication. Some clues to the 
author's feelings of failure can be found in Raintree’s protagonist, John Shawnessy, whose life 
parallels, in many ways, his creator's. l D.L.B. 


Jack London 


81-581. Spangler, George M. Divided Self and World in MARTIN EDEN, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 118-26. 
Although London regarded Martin Eden as an attack on individualism and an endorsement of socialism, 
most critics have misunderstood his intentions due to the book's problematic nature. The novel consists 
of a series of dichotomies reflecting not only individualism vs. socialism but other tensions: working 
class vs. middle class, male vs. female, and most importantly the complex tensions in Martin's divided 
self. All of these dichotomies make Martin Eden a highly complex novel; however, the incoherencies of 
the text cause it to be problematic, and thus London's intentions are misunderstood. 

T.D.M. 


81-582. [No author listed.] A Further Note on GOLD and A DAY'S LODGING, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 
112-3. The contract between Jack London and Herbert Heron, along with an accompanying letter, 
proves that Heron, not London, wrote Gold, the play based on "A Day's Lodging." T.D.M. 


81-583. Roberts, Dorothy H. THE IRON HEEL: Socialism, Struggle, and Structure, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 
64-6. Criticism of The Iron Heel takes two opposed forms: it either damns the book for lack of artistry or 
praises it for its power. But an examination of the novel's structure reveals the book to be both powerful 
and artistic. The interplay between the novel's action with its superstructure gives The Iron Heel a 
dynamic tension. Although the action of the novel is fundamentally pessimistic, the superstructure gives 
the reader the distance necessary to gain a hopeful perspective. The Iron Heel's power resides in the 
tension and interaction between a pessimistic action and an optimistic superstructure. T.D.M. 


81-584. Messenger, Christian. Jack London and boxing in THE GAME, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 67-72. 
London viewed boxing as controlled savagery. Its rich symbolism enabled him to explore the theme of 
atavism asserting itself within the civilizing framework of boxing's rules. The Game represents 
London's fullest exploration of this theme. London intersperses his symbolism with brutally realistic 
description. In the end, the "rules of the game" give way to the harsh, unpredictable rules of nature, and 
the novel ends on a fatalistic note. The pessimistic realism of The Game links it to the boxing novels and 
stories of Hemingway, Odets, and Algren, and to the journalistic pieces of Mailer. T.D.M. 


81-585. Tsujii, Eiji. Jack London and the Yellow Peril, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 96-9. Two of London's 
journalistic pieces, written in 1904 and 1909, illustrate his change in attitude toward “The Yellow Peril.” 
In the first article London shows himself to be a white race advocate whose attitude towards orientals was 
based on emotional judgement. In the second piece, after he had visited the East, London became 
objective in his views of Orientals. T.D.M. 


81-586. Hensley, Dennis E. JACK LONDON CENTENNIAL PIECES, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, ( 139-40. rev. 
art. Weiderman, Richard, and Schlottman, David H. Jack London Centennial Pieces. The London 
Collector, 1976.) The booklet will become a valuable piece of London ephemera because it is well edited 
and designed, has sentimental merit, and reprints material never before collected. T.D.M. 


81-587. Kardell, Margaret M. Jack London's THE ACORN PLANTER, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 143-8. 
London offers a socio-philosophic assessment of the history of California and of early relations between 
whites and Indians. Transcending these concerns is London's testament to his understanding of life and 
his vision of universal brotherhood. T.D.M. 


81-588. Mohan, Chandra. Jack London's Art: His Critical Realism, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 130-5. London 
created superman heroes to castigate the unscrupulous methods of capitalists. At the same time he 
portrays the destructively antisocial behavior of individualists within society. In depicting the indi- 
vidualist/social conflict within the character of Martin Eden, London shows how the individualist must 
develop a social consciousness. T.D.M. 


81-589. Koenig, Jacqueline. Jack London's CALL OF THE WILD, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 127-9. James 
Dickey's film adaptation of The Call of the Wild was well done and entertaining. By focussing, 
however, on people rather than dogs, Dickey misses London's central theme. T.D.M. 


81-590. Ward, Susan. Jack London's Women: Civilization vs. the Frontier, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 81-5. 
London's heroines are of three types: respectable white women; comrade women; and dance hall girls 
and Indian mistresses. Women in this third group, though never respectable, are the most admirable of 
all London's female characters because they possess virtues which their respectable counterparts lack. 
The dance hall girls usually exhibit humility, good-heartedness, and a worldly knowledge missing in 
respectable women. The Indian women are usually loyal, self-sacrificing, and possess a natural 
sexuality lacking in their white counterparts. Although in his fiction the respectable women usually 
come out on top — in the sense that they marry and achieve economic success — London bestows upon 
his dance hall girls and Indian mistresses virtues which render them Kee? superior to their white, 

respectable counterparts. T.D.M. 


1-591. Beilke, Marian. London in Leipzig, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 114-7. (rev.-art. Recknagel, Rolf. Jack 
London: Leben und Werk eines Rebellen. Berlin: Verlag Neues Leben, 1975.) Recknagel's book 
provides scholars with an Eastern European perspective on London. Although the book is at times overly 
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concerned with the political and sociological aspects of London's work, it is a fascinating and significant 
biography. f T.D.M. 


81-592. Orechwa, Olga. Recent Soviet Publications Commemorating the Centennial of Jack London's 
Birth, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 78-80. The Soviet press recently published a considerable amount of material in 
1975-76 to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of London's birth. Particularly important were 
works by Vil Bykov and Zasurskii. As expected, the Russians exaggerate the social and political content 
of London's work. But London's popularity with the Soviets is due not to his ideological acceptability, 
but to the fact that he is a highly imaginative, creative writer. T.D.M. 


81-593. Ownbey, Ray. Teaching Jack London, JLN, 9, 3, 1976, 110-11. Teaching Jack London proved 
his work worthy of critical attention London's fiction is accessible to average students and helps make 
them more critical readers. T.D.M. 


81-594. Sinclair, Andrew. A View ofthe Abyss, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 86-95. London visited the East End of 
London, known as The Abyss, in 1902. He was familiar with the sociological studies of Charles Booth 
on the East End, and of Jacob Riis on tbe tenements of New York; however London never allowed 
himself to go beyond Riis's indignation to Booth's hope for reform.. The People of the Abyss is based on 
London's observations in the East Erd. Besides reflecting his sociological preconceptions, the novel is 
also superficial. Still, it can stand comparison to Brecht's Three Penny Opera and Orweli’s Down and 
Out in London and Paris, although it lacks the irony of Brecht's work and the intensity of Orw 
elle, T.D.M. 


81-595. Hensley, Dennis E. “War”: Jack London's the Red and the Black, JLN, 9, 2, 1976, 73-7. 
London's use of color symbolism in "War" adds stylistic depth to the story. He uses black as a death 
symbol, red as a violence and pain symbol, and yellow as an enlightening symbol. In Part I colors serve 
as foreshadowing symbols. The second half of the story uses colors to demonstrate the fulfillment of the 
foreshadowed incidents. London's tse of symbolic colors produces precision crafted elements of 
foreshadowing and character parallelism. T.D.M. 


81-596. Erbentraut, Edwin B. "What'sIt All About?": A Transilient Event in THE SEA WOLF, ILN, 9, 
3, 1976, 136-8. The scene when Wolf Larson first sees the shipwrecked Humphrey Van Weyden 
transcends the basic plot level and moves on to a philosophical level. London is able to "transiliently 
transmute" this incident into a realistc event based on consistency of character. T.D.M. 


Howard Phillips Lovecraft 


81-597. Taylor, John. Poe, Lovecraft, and the Monologue, Topic, 17, 31, 1977, 52-62. Lovecraft, a 
devotee of Poe, learned narrative method and monologue from his idol's works, though, at times, he 
realized that imitation often undercut his ability to develop his own style and methods. In his works, too 
often imitation overcomes originality. A.LD. 


Robert Lowell 


81-598. Hamilton, Ian. A Conversation with Ian Hamilton, AmPR, 7, 5, 1978, 23-7. Lowell comments 
on living in London, his poetic development and influences, verse forms, American literary ambitious- 
ness, the Black Mountain poets, Pound and Williams, poetry criticism in America, the young, politics, 
public readings, confessional poetry, and the theater. S.G.K. 


81-599. Axelrod, Steven Gould. From Robert Lowell: Life and Art, AmPR, 7, 5, 1978, 30-3. 
[Reprinted from Robert Lowell: Life and Art, Princeton University Press, 1978]. Lowell was under- 
going a personal and poetic crisis during the 1950's. His growing friendship with William Carlos 
Williams resulted in his turn to free verse and made Life Studies possible. Lowell absorbed the variable 
foot, the American idiom, and an ability to bridge the gap between poetry and life from Williams. 
Lowell's former student W. D. Snodgrass, pioneer confessional poet, was a second major influence. 
Lowell was attracted to the craftsmanship, as well as the open forms, conversational diction, precise 
descriptions, and receptivity to experience, of Elizabeth Bishop; and she served as a bridge between 
Allen Tate and Williams for him. S.G.K. 


81-600. Mazzaro, Jerome. IMITATIONS, AmPR, 2, 5, 1973, 35-41. In writing Imitations, Lowell 
had Ovid and Pound as models for mediators between the text and the public. He believed that only a 
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poet could achieve inspired verse translation and turned to other poets to overcome his own poetic 
exhaustion. Lowell's Sappho poems furnish a clue to the overall methods of Imitations. His treatment of 
Rilke suggests the liberties that he elsewhere takes with autobiographical material. The imitation of 
Heine suggests that art requires mortality and a desire for transcendence. Imitations should not be read 
piecemeal but rather in terms of its organic interrelationships, of the Apollonian/Dionysian dialectic it 
establishes. Hostile critics object to Lowell's violation of sacred space, but Imitations may be his best 
book and certainly influenced his later work. S.G.K. 


89-601. McClatchy, J. D. Some Photographs of Robert Lowell, AmPR, 7, 5, 1978, 28-9. [Rev.-art., 
Robert Lowell, Day By Day, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1977]. McClatchy met with Lowell a few times 
before his death. Reviewers were unfair to Day to Day, seing it as valedictory and using it to disparage 
Lowell's entire career. It is uneven, but formally it is a transitional book. Most of the poems are 
domestic, and most remarkable are the elegy for Berryman and the two odes for his parents. S.G.K. 


Norman Mailer 


89-602. Campbell, Roy, The “Gud” Son: The Southern Peasant in Norman Mailer's THE NAKED 
AND THE DEAD, Descant, 23, 2, 1979, 39-48. In The Naked and the Dead, the Southern peasant 
Ridges, with his ties to the land and his unquestioning worship of a god of wrath, adds to an 
understanding of Mailer’s early attitudes on religion and uprootedness in American society. Ridges has 
endurance, which is all that can be demanded of man. R.L.C. 


81-603. Sheridan, James J. Mailer's AN AMERICAN DREAM, Expl, 34, 1, 1975, 8. The climactic 
chapter of Norman Maler" An American Dream is entitled At the Lion and the Serpent. The reference 
is to the animals in Kelly's coat of arms emblazoned on the door of his Waldorf suite. P.F.H. 


Paule Marshall 


81-604. Miller, Adam David. Review: BROWN GIRLS, BROWN STONES, by Paule Marshall, 
BlSch, 3, 9, 1972, 56-8. The life of Selina, her initiation into womanhood through experience of 
American ethnic and racial conflict, focus a story of Barbados immigrants in Brooklyn — a world which 
favored white immigrants during the time prior to World War II. Recognition of injustices suffered by all 
blacks heightens the awareness of both Selina and her Bajan community, thus balancing cultural, social, 
psychological themes of identity. CIL. 


Henry Miller 


. 81-605. Jackson Paul R. Caterwauling and Harmony: Music in TROPIC OF CANCER, Crit, 20, 3, 


1979, 40-50. In the text, Miller calls anti-art his theme, one of the forms being singing off key, a 
seemingly deliberate distortion of Whitman and Homer. In his imagery Miller's world of discord clashes 
with the harmony of convention. D.L.B. 


Margaret Mitchell 


81-606. Lambert, Gavin. The world turned over, B & B, 22, 9, 1977, 39-40. (rev.-art., Margaret 
Mitchell, ‘Gone With the Wind’ Letters (edited by Richard Harwell), Collier-Macmillan, n.d.; Roland 
Flamini, Scarlett, Rhett and a Cast of Thousands, Andre Deutsch, n.d.). Never anticipating the acclaim 
that followed the publication of her book, Margaret Mitchell wrote Gone With the Wind primarily to 
satisfy her life-long interest in the Civil War. Her characters caught the imagination of the country in the 
midst of the depression, and her unpretentious style made her book a popular, as well as a critical, 
success. I.N:M. 


A. G. Mojtabai 


81-607. Olson, Carol Booth. Mirrors and Madness: A. G. Mojtabai's MUNDOME, Crit, 20, 2, 1978, 
71-82. This "waste land" novel juxtaposes external decay and psychological breakdown in a world 
where misguided energy leads to death and destruction rather than happiness and fulfillment. Appraisals 


| of the modern world are juxtaposed, too. Richard sees hope; Meg sees insanity. D.L.B. 


Marianne Moore 


81-608. Engel, Bernard F. Moore's A FACE, Expl, 34, 4, 1975, 29. Marianne Moore's idiosyncratic 
technique sometimes misleads commentators. One may see only her simplicity. Talking about the poem 
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“A Face", Donald Hall (Marianne Moore, Pegasus, 1970, p. 125) says that its grammar is "peculiar" 
and that though “one believes at first that there must be more there than meets the eye," he does not think 
there is. Or one may find an excess of the artful. George W. Nitchie (Marianne Moore, Columbia 
University Press, 1969, p. 188) uses "A Face" as evidence to support his thesis that Miss Moore at the 
time of the pcem's first appearance (1947) was convalescing from a crisis; he also reads it as reporting 
the discoveries that there is "no adequate basis for hating oneself" and that "love of others remains a 
fact," discoveries that resulted in a smal! but existentially significant moment of insight. — P.F.H. 


Wright Morris 


81-609. Nemanic, Gerald, A ripening Eye: Wright Morris and THE FIELD OF VISION, Midamerica, 
1, 1, 1974, 120-1. Morris's major theme — that our sight is drawn too acutely inward — is seen in his 
visual imagery. From this the growth of Morris's life philosophy and his fictional world can be most 
clearly seen. Our inward vision results in suffocating entrapment with the past, and in The Field of 
Vision, Morris tries to break free from the death-hold the past has on both his charac:ers and him 
self. M.D.P. 


Toni Morrison 


81-610. Bischoff, Joan. The Novels of Toni Morrison: Studies in Thwarted Sensitivity. SBL, 6, 3, 
1975, 21-3. Like creativity, sensitivity thwarted poses danger; yet for Sula and Pecola (The Bluest Eye) 
sensitivity proves out of place, impractical, crippling. Whereas by seeking sensitivity Pecola falls victim 
to insanity, by rejecting it and exulting in that rejection, Sula survives. The author remains sensitive to 
the linked dilemma of the characters. CES. 


Willard Motley 


81-611. Giles, R. James, and Myers, Magee Karen. Naturalism as Principle and Trap: Theory and 
Execution in Willard Motley’s WE FISHED ALL NIGHT, SBL, 7, 1, 1976, 19-22. The Motley letters 
housed at Northern Illinois University reveal that from its inception the novel exhibited the major 
structural flaw of uncontrolled naturalism, vet Motley struggled with a significant theme: the psycholo- 
gical impact of war upon “outsiders” already fighting for acceptance within the American milieu. 
Ironically, the novelist provides at times character analysis close to summary while at other times 
characterization so accurate and controversial as to draw publisher’s misgivings. Correspondence with a 
psychologist concerning the characters’ plausibility also reveals the author’s misgivings and adds 
perspective relative to failures in theory and execution. CLS. 


Viadimir Nabokov 


81-612. Penner, Dick. INVITATION TO A BEHEADING: Nabokov's Absurdist Initiation, Crit, 20, 3, 
1979, 27-39. This "Kafkaesque allegory” has received many different interpretations from a variety of 
critics. It seems to be best characterized, however, as “an elaborate initiatory rite into the world of the 
absurd." D.L.B. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


81-613. Pinsker, Sanford. Joyce Carol Oates’s WONDERLAND: A Hungering for Persorality, Crit, 
20, 2, 1978, 59-70. Oates was intrigued by the kind of writing in Lewis Thomas’ The Lives of a Cell in 
which "scientists take on the language of poetry in order to communicate human truths too mysterious 
for old-fashioned common sense." In Wonderland she inspects America-as-Wonderlard and the 
"magicians/medicine men — doctors" who would wield their power over it and questions what is “idea” 
and what is "real." D.L.B. 


Eugene O'Neill 


81-614. LaBelle, Maurice M. Dionysius and Despair: The Influence of Nietzche Upon O'Neill's 
Drama, ETJ, 25, 4, 1973, 436-42. The Nietzchean struggle between Dionysian rapture and Apollonian 
knowledge throws light on many of O'Neill's fundamental ideas: “To O'Neill, then, the thyrsus of 
Dionysius became a mechanical rabbit that the hound chases but never catches." B.S.W. 


Joel Oppenheimer 
81-615. Jones, F. Whitney. An Interview with Joel Oppenheimer, St. Andrews Review, 4, 2, 1977, 
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45-54. Oppenheimer discusses such subjects as his activities at Black Mountain, the early influences on 
his poetry, and the poetry itself as well as his non-fiction. L.B.H. 


Elliot Paul 
81-616. Cole, Harold R. Paris through Wine-Colored Glasses, LGJ, 5, 2, 1977-78, 14-5. Elliot Paul's 
series of Parisian memoirs recreate the romantic atmosphere of Post- World War I life in Paris among the 
American expatriates. I T.D.M. 
Maxwell E. Perkins 


81-617. Berg, A. Scott. The Elusive Man Who Was America's Greatest Literary Editor, Esquire, 90, 2, 


. 1978, 55-8, 63-6, 68. A legend in his own day, Perkins relied on intuition in judging new authors at 
. Scribner’s, with the result that he convinced that firm to introduce Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Wolfe to 


the world; Ring Lardner, John Peale Bishop, Sherwood Anderson, Taylor Caldwell, and S. S. Van Dine 
were also among authors he published. The 1930's and 1940's were painful years for him as a number of 
his authors died; he survived an unhappy marriage, with work his major pleasure. James Jones was his 


| final major literary discovery before his own death in 1947. (Illustrated.) J.S.P. 


Ann Perry 


81-618. Morsberger, Robert E. The Further Transformation of Tituba, NEQ, 47, 3, 1974, 456-8. In 
Tituba of Salem Village (1964) Ann Perry makes Tituba and John Indian Black heroic protagonists. The 
legend of Tituba has therefore come full circle from the defamation of Tituba in the Salem witchcraft 
trails to this modern work where she is seen as a militant black heroine. R.L.S. 


Robert Deane Pharr 


81-619. Epps, Garrett. To Know the Truth: The Novels of Robert Deane Pharr, The Hollins Critic, 13, 
5, 1976, 1-10. Pharr's three published novels graphically portray the black author's struggle against 
“alcoholism, illness, and poverty.” Though his novels deal with unsettling subjects in horrifying detail, 
they are redeemed by an unflinching pursuit of truth. The Book of Numbers (1970) deals with two 
resourceful blacks who are eventually crushed by their inability to face the “malign reality" of the South 
during the Depression. S.R.O. (1971) deals with a black waiter who, though surrounded by prostitutes 
and dope-pushers in Harlem, survives alcoholism and a nervous breakdown through his dedication to 
writing. The Soul Murder Case (1972), while badly flawed by narrative confusion, has been misread by 
those who fail to see that it is a serious plea for a more humane treatment of drug addiction. [A 
bibliography of Pharr's novels is included.] A.D. 


Sylvia Plath 


81-620. Rosenblatt, Jon. Plath's “The Couriers”, Expl, 34, 4, 1975, 28. Sylvia Plath's "The Couriers” 
(1962) has been called a “baffling poem" by one critic, but it does not resist all efforts at interpretation. 
The poem has a double object: to dissociate the poet from the symbols of married life as well as to project 
a vision of love outside of marriage. The first group of three stanzas rejects the symbols of domesticity, 
the snail on the leaf, the tin of acetic acid (vinegar), and the gold ring; the second group of three stanzas 
affirms the counter-symbols of the poet's self, frost on a leaf, the burning cauldron on mountain tops, 
and the violent surface of the sea; and the final one-line stanza stresses the poet's triumphant ability to 
love in her own fashion. As the second poem in Plath's posthumous volume Ariel, "The Couriers" 
introduces the opposition between the static world of domesticity and the violent world of the self that 


. occupies many of the poems in Ariel. The mysterious couriers of the poem's title bring two groups of 


symbolic messages to the readers. P.F.H. 


81-621. Rosenthal, M. L. and Sally M. Gall. "Pure? What Does It Mean?" — Notes on Sylvia Plath's 
Poetic Art, AmPR, 7, 3, 1978, 37-40. “Hardcastle Crags,” an early instance of Plath's realized art, “is 
on its way to the discovery of how to write at a pitch of pure intensity that is like being carried away by, 
yet somehow guiding, a runaway horse." The problem of artistic control in "The Other" results from the 
discrepancy between its extreme intensity and its shying away from generous human responsiveness. 
Although they use the intensities and explosiveness of hysteria, Plath's poems are constructs rather than 
symptoms. Her humor helps liberate her work from pretentiousness and sentimentality. Her final 
sequence, written in extremis, transcends personal expression into a state of aesthetic "perfect 
ion." S.G.K. 
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Ezra Pound 


81-622. Quinn, Sister Bernetta, O.S.F. Ezra Pound In His "Young" Time, St. Andrews Review, 4, 2, 
1977, 9-19. Among Pound's earlier poems are those showing his interest in Latin (Erat Hora), in 
Renaissance lyric (A Virginal), and in Anglo-Saxon concerns (Doria). Apparent in some of the poems 
are echoes of Poe and Yeats. The Retum and its companion piece, Dance Figure, were well received as 
were the religious poems, The Ballad of the Goodly Fere and Night Litany. Other successful works are 
An Immortality and The Spring and — more especially — the translations. L.B.H. 


81-623. Vietta, Susanne. Zum Verhältnis von Subjektivitát und Zeitlichkeit im Werk von Ezra Pound 
und Charles Olson. [The Relation of Subjectivity and History in Ezra Pound and Charles Olson's 
Works], Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 147-66. Pound and Olson share concern for humanity's plea in the 
20th-century world. Pound's technique of poetical montage attempts to counter 20th-century stereotyp- 
ing and abstraction. Olson's poetical response makes humanity part of an ongoing history, grounded in 
the "eternal now". J.M.K. 


Herbert Quick 


81-624. Bogue, Allan G. Herbert Quick's Hawkeye Trilogy, BI, 16, 1972, 3-13. Herbert Quick 
abandoned the law in 1905 to become a journalist and novelist. He became editor of Farm and Fireside 
and, beginning with Vandemark's Folly (1921), planned a series of novels as a kind of prose epic 
depicting life in 19th-century Iowa with considerable historical accuracy. R.L.C. 


Sam Ragan 


81-625. Walters, Thomas. Sam Ragan, Seen and Sung—An Appreciation, St. Andrews Review, 4, 2, 
1977, 153-63. After a short statement about Ragan's contribution to the arts in North Carolina, the 
author presents brief appreciations of Ragan from the following: Paul Green, Elizabeth Barks Cox, Thad 
Stem Jr., Heather Ross Miller, Linda Grimsley, Jonathan Daniels, Guy Owen, Norman Macleod, 
Eugene V. Grace, Marjorie Ragan, Walter Spearman, Ovid Pearce, Kathryn B. Gurkin, Mae Woods 
Bell, Ruby G. Hearn, Betty Adcock. Lodwick Hartley, Richard Walser, and Victor Dalmas. L.B.H. 


Carl Sandburg 


81-626. Ferlazzo, Paul J. The Urbar-Rural Vision of Carl Sandburg, Midamerica, 1, 1, 1974, 52-7. 
Sandburg's combining of poems on ‘Chicago and on the prairie in the volume Poems of the Midwest 
gives insight into the meaning of the Midwestern experience in shaping the imagination of the writer. 
Sandburg is drawn to the city, proud of it and terrified of it at the same time. In contrast to his vision of 
the city, he places the mystery of life and the reverence one feels for it on the prairie. However, he did not 
feel compelled to choose one over the other. He apparently took from each whatever it offered: from the 
city, culture, intellectual stimulation, fame; from the prairie, refreshment, identity, and the good 
life. M.D.P. 


May Sarton 


81-627. Bakerman, Jane S. "Kinds of Love": Love and Friendship in Novels of May Sarton, Crit, 20, 2, 
1978, 83-91. Sarton continues in her series of novels to pursue two themes: the individual's need to 
"create" himself thus achieving self-understanding and to understand others and his relations with them. 
Critics tend to ignore these themes, however, and write about her point of view, plot, and char 
acters. D.L.B. 


Hubert Selby 


81-628. Kreutzer, Eberhard. Hubert Selby's LAST EXIT TO BROOKLYN: The Psychodynamics of | 
Person and Place, Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 137-45. Selby narrates five lower class South Brooklynites' | 
stories as their lives, obsessed with sex and violence, predestine them to gruesome fates. His purposeful- 
ly confusing alternating between narrative and dialogue reinforces the Last Exit's messages of inner 
turmoil and defeat. Sex and violence, portrayed in a combination of "heightened realism" and “symbolic 
stylization," vividly depict society's brutalization and psychological problems. J.M.K. 


Chelsa C. Sherlock 
81-629. Reuss, Carol, S. P. Chelsa C. Sherlock as First Editor of BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 
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BI, 17, 1972, 27-33. Chelsa Sherlock was an imaginative and idealistic writer and editor and a 
rresourceful catalyst for the newly founded Better Homes and Gardens magazine. R.L.C. 


Robert Silverberg 


81-630. Letson, Russell. "Falling Through Many Trapdoors": Robert Silverberg, Extrap, 20, 2, 1979, 
109-17. Silverberg's major fiction is governed more by the exposition and resolution of anxiety than by 
ithe working out of science fictional processes. His fiction reveals various attempts to come to terms with 
the typical modern feeling of human finitude, to ease anxiety and guilt, to make sense of life, to make the 
universe emotionally as well as intellectually intelligible. None of his solutions adds up to an answer but 
to a set of questions and a willingness to explore. W.R. 


Wallace Stevens 


81-631. Cameron, Sharon. “The Sense Against Calamity”: Ideas of a Self in Three Poems by Wallace 
Stevens, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 584-603. The Snow Man, The World as Meditation and Final Soliloquy of 
the Interior Paramour develop a progressive sense of solipsism. Oddly, though, this movement "yields 
an awareness of otherness." To find that the self is real is to enable the thinker to turn outward toward 


otherness. K.D.H. 


81-632. Monie, Willis. Stevens's THIRTEEN WAYS OF LOOKING AT A BLACKBIRD, VII, Expl, 
34, 1, 1975, 2. Stanza VII of Wallace Stevens's Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird is usually 
interpreted as a contrast between illusion (golden birds) and reality (blackbirds), with the “thin men of 
Haddam" shallow suburbanites of Stevens's own Connecticut (Haddam is not far from Hartford), or on a 
more general level religious men (Haddam "sounds" like an Old Testament name) worshiping false 
idols. The different levels are certainly intended by the poet, but he must have also intended to make a 
comment on man's sexual illusions. P.F.H. 


81-633. Scott, Robert I. Private Amusement or Public Salvation? The Poetry of Wallace Stevens, 
CRAS, 9, 1, 1978, 119-24. (rev.-art., Susan B. Weston, Wallace Stevens, An Introduction to His 
Poetry, Columbia U. Press, 1977; Lucy Beckett, Wallace Stevens, Cambridge U. Press, 1974) Both 
works accept Stevens's assumption that his language not only rearranged, but ameliorated reality. Both 
ignore the possibility that Stevens's fictive worlds actually served to distract him from unpleasant 
alities. His private vocabulary is less a key to new perceptions than a talisman. By writing as though 
only his words existed, Stevens attempts to supress those fears which initially provoke fictions in Sunday 
orning. In this, his poetry is less a renaming of realities than it is an unnaming of death. A.R.S. 


81-634. Weiss, Theodore. Lunching with Hoon, AmPR, 7, 5, 1978, 36-45. When Weiss visited Stevens 
in 1944, he found him distant until he pointed out they were both born in Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Stevens's business life and his poetry were both important to him. He balanced personal austerity with 
delight in the luxuriance of the senses. Though he deplored gross realism, he had profound respect for 
th reality and imagination and was aware of the complex relationship between the two. Stevens 
inspired the founding of the Quarterly Review of Literature. Despite his discomfort with the literary life 
dits lack of privacy, Stevens enjoyed his visit to Bard College to receive an honorary degree. He was a 
tern but valuable mentor to the poet Weiss. S.G.K. 


Theodore Sturgeon 


81-635. Hassler, Donald M. Images for an Ethos, Images for Change and Style, Extrap, 20, 2, 1979, 
176-88. Sturgeon's sense of play, that is, his style, can be more fully understood by seeing that 
layfulness can permit some balance between the longing for anthropocentrism and perhaps even the 
cessation of change on one hand and the realization of an open, variable universe on the other. 
turgeon's style has allowed him not to dwell too long at either extreme. He writes about people and love 
and loneliness, but he lets the reader know that there are other things as well. And his style is both the 
way to convey and to endure this complexity. Finally, the relationship between Sturgeon's style and his 
current themes of love and concern is so close that the two nearly become one. It is comprehension of 
all complexity, done through style, that allows the most genuine love. W.R. 


























May Swenson 
81-636. Ostriker, Alicia. May Swenson and the Shapes of Speculation, AmPR, 7, 2, 1978, 35-8. 
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Swenson approaches nature with calculated naivete. She is a woman poet in her preoccupation with the 
body but original in her use of exploratory forms, especially in Iconographs, where space is substantial. 
She constructs her poems by the same principles scientists believe nature employs to make all its objects. 
Although they resemble concrete poems, Swenson's texts precede their shapes. She builds models to 
suggest our relationship to the natural world. S.G.K. 


Jean Toomer 


81-637. Faulkner, Howard. The Buried Life: Jean Toomer's CANE, SBL, 7, 1, 1976, 1-5. Thematic 
unity binds the novel while dispara:e narratives reveal the characters’ buried lives. The setting moves - 
from Georgia to the urban North and back to Georgia as the characters find better lives only in dreams. 
Unlike Sherwood Anderson's Winesburg Ohio, the novel maintains fewer recurring figures, yet 
Toomer's broader setting fixes Cane with a sense of cross-current in American culture. C.L.S. 


John Updike 


81-638. Uphaus, Suzanne Henning. The Unified Vision of A MONTH OF SUNDAYS, UWR, 12, 2, 
1977, 5-16. In this novel, Updike successfully brings together in Tom Marshfield the themes, hitherto ` 
divided in his fiction, of good works vs. faith and of body vs. soul. Thematically, the novel traces 
Marshfield's sexual unions: with Jane who is good but lacks faith, with Alicia who is completely 
physical, with Frankie whose faith renders him impotent, and, finally, with Ms. Prynne who, in evoking 
the memory of Hawthorne's Hester, serves as a general representative of American womanhood. ` 
Symbolically, the novel provides a paradigm of the contemporary religious and literary scene: inviting 
the reader to participate in the drama, Marshfield goes on to discover that this new Ms. Prynne unifies, - 
rather than divides, body and soul. R.C.P. 


Leon Uris 


81-639. Hall, Wayne. TRINITY: The Formulas of History, Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 137-44. The trinity in 
Leon Uris's novel consists of the British dominated establishment in Ulster, the Presbyterian laboring 
class, the Catholic lower class. In presenting this trinity, the author has somewhat simplified historical 
facts and encouraged the hackneyed notion that the Irish are their own worst enemies. M.T. 


Kurt Vonnegut 


81-640. Fiene, Donald M. Vonnegut's SIRENS OF TITAN, Expl, 34, 4, 1975, 27. Sirens of Titan is 
probably the most self-consciously literary of Kurt Vonnegut's novels, with its proliferation of symbols, 
allusions, and jokes. The most obvious of these include the direct and implicit references to Alice in 
Wonderland,- the Odyssey, and the Bible. Rumfoord is partly inspired by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Malachi Constant by Howard Hughes, and Beatrice by Dante's virginal heroine. And "Stony" 
Stevenson, the first martyr on Mars, recalls the first Christian martyr, Stephen, who was stoned to death. 
One would expect the title of a novel of this sort to be rich in multiple meanings. The sirens are first 
referred to when Rumford shows Constant their photograph: At the bottom of that seeming coral bay 
were three women — one white, one gold, one brown. They looked up at Constant, begging him to come 
to them, to make them whole with love (p. 38, Dell edition). P.F.H. 


Eudora Welty 


81-641. Givner, Joan, The Eurdora Welty Collection, Jackson, Mississippi, Descant, 23, 1, 1978, 
38-48. Though scant and impersonal, the materials Eudora Welty has given to the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Archives are valuable in understanding her art. The collection consists primarily of the original 
typed manuscripts of most of her published, and some of her unpublished, work; newspaper interviews 
containing her experiences and opinions; and letters from her editors and publishers. R.L.C. 


Nathanael West 


81-642. Meyer, David R. West's MISS LONELYHEARTS, Expl, 34, 2, 1975, 11. Shrike's parody of 
the Anima Christi appears on the first page of Nathanael West's Miss Lonelyhearts. Even though the 
Anima Christi has its anonymous origins sometime in the fourteenth century, it draws from an earlier 
medieval tradition of directing the suppliant's attention to the humanity of Christ. It is hard to make a 
defense for religous belief out of Miss Lonelyhearts, expecially when it is read in connection with 
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Nathanael West's other novels. What West does show in Miss Lonelyhearts is the human desire for 
; belief and an instance of the religious quest gone awry. P.F.H. 


John A. Williams 


81-643. Fleming, Robert E. The Nightmare Level of THE MAN WHO CRIED I AM, ConL, 14, 2, 
1973, 186-96. By using gothic elements of horror, perversion, savagery, and hatred, Williams freed 
himself from the naturalistic format of protest used by many black novelists. Boatright, the murderer 
who ate his white victim, is a grotesque who demonstrates that America equates “black” with perver- 
sion. The protagonist of the novel, Max Reddick, is dying of rectal cancer. He forcibly shows the 
parallel between toilet training and the subjugation of blacks. The final nightmare is a government plot to 
exterminate all blacks. Williams's success with shock technique opens new directions for future black 
writers. J.B.M. 



































Vinnie Williams 
81-644. York, Lamar. Vinnie Williams's Initiation Theme, Crit, 20, 2, 1978, 99-112. Williams gives 


new life to the rite de passage theme of adolescence to maturity by having her protagonists lose their 
innocence among adults rather than among fellow youngsters. DIR. 


Tennessee Williams 


81-645. Stein, Harry. A Day in the Life: Tennessee Williams, Esquire, 91, 11, 1979, 79-80. Time has 
brought greater craftsmanship to Williams as a playwright, but the bursts of creative energy that 
accompanied the writing of the early plays have gone. Williams has just finished a play about F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Zelda (his wife), and their friends and begun a comedy. Down in Key West he follows a daily 
routine [here summarized] and survives nicely. J.S.P. 


Fiction 


1-646. Lavers, Norman. The Perils of Innovative Fiction, AmPR, 7, 4, 1978, 17-20. We now demand 
at novelists invent a new form and a new theme with each book. The modern novel was invented by the 
ate eighteenth century, and, after the century of consolidation, anti-novelists have been creating closed 
elds. Parody is one option now open, as is letting the novel evolve into another form, such as allegory 
r non-fiction. Other options are to continue writing in the old form, to retreat into silence, or to innovate 
ubtly from within. Experiments based solely on form are doomed. Like the films of John Cassavetes, 
e remarkable stories of George Chambers capture the exact nexus between fiction and life. S. G.K. 


1-647. Klinkowitz, Jerome. Poetry in the Novel: American Fiction of the Last Eight Years, Poetry 
ustralia, 12, 59, 1976, 61-9. Developments in American fiction have usually grouped themselves 
ound the interests of a few key authors. One reason is their popular.ty, another their general affinity, 
ut most important is the role those authors have taken in advocating their new style of fiction. P.F.H. 


1-648. Lavers, Norman. Some Parafictions: What Are, How Enjoyed, Where Next, AmPR, 7, 2, 
978, 44-7. Speech in the Watergate tapes is less linear and more organic than in fiction. Warhol's a 
aptures life in its tedium, though always with some hope. Sukenick's "Roast Beef: A Slice of Life" is 
ess boring, turning erotic daydreams into instant gratification. Terkel’s collections of tape-recorded 
nterviews provide a "vast appalling exhilarating sea of humanity." Contemporary writers are charting 
e limits of fiction, and the next step is for fiction to double back on icself, to adapt the old forms with a 
€w awareness. S.G.K. 


Poetry 


1-649. Plumly, Stanley. Chapter and Verse/Two: Image and Emblem, AmPR, 7, 3, 1978, 21-32. [This 
s the second installment of a two-part essay]. William Matthews is in transit from the rhetoric of the self 
o that of the image, while Larry Levis is caught between. The symbclist is concerned with architecture 
d with perfecting the poem and the sensibility. The rhetoric of silence, exemplified by Daniel Halpern 
d Laura Jensen, has become the dominant mode of the 1970's. Robert Bly is the foremost spokesman 
or the image, the Modernist preoccupation, but his influence is slight. Sandra McPherson's is an 
bsolute, an abstract, poetry of the image. Books of presence by Norman Dubie, Charles Simic, and 
harles Wright employ emblems to speak of things beyond their cccasion. S.G.K. 
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81-650. Wakoski, Diane. The Cratt of Carpenters, Plumbers, & Mechanics, AmPR, 2, 6, 1973, 20-9. 
Only in tàe poetry world can an amateur get as much attention as a serious professional. Too many 
people:read poetry for the wrong reasons, and a fickle audience is only interested in new poets. A system 
of authority which does not let pozms speak for themselves is unhealthy. S.G.K. 


81-651. Sedgwick, Ellery (HI). "Fireworks": Amy Lowell and the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, NEQ, 51, 
4, 1978, 489-508. Ellery Sedgwick (editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 1908-1937) wrote to Amy Lowell 
to congratulate her on the freshness and originality of A Dome of Many Colored Glass (1912). 
However, because metrical regularity appeared to him to be the essence of poetry, Lowell's experiments 
first bothered, then appalled: him. Although 16 of Lowell's controversial works appeared while 
Sedgwick was editor, he usually criticized her in their letters. In “Fireworks” (1915) Lowell summarized 
her support of Imagism. The poem was written to illustrate Lowell's dislike of Sedgwick's addiction to 
the Genteel Tradition. Lowell told Sedgwick: “You do not admire what I care for, and J really do not like 
what you think beautiful." (June 3, 1918) [Approx. 23 letters between Lowell and Sedgwick are 
cited.] R.L.S. 


81-652. Cantrell, Carol Helmstetter. Self and Tradition in Recent Poetry, MQ, 18, 4, 1977, 343-360. A 
useful term, "confessional poets," but it is one that emphasizes too much the shocking subject matter 
while making it difficult to appreciate the differences and similarities of these poets as well as their 
connections to earlier poets. Ginsburg's unabashed howlings differ from Snodgrass's ironic perspective 
in Heart's Needle (New York, 1961), which in turn differs from Lowell's vulnerability in Life Studies 
(New York, 1959). Lowell's poetry of the reduction of personality connects with Eliot's theory of 
impersonality, but it does not become enriched by any greater tradition; it ends up indicting our culture. 
Similarly, Plath's Ariel (New York. 1966) poems portray the passive self dwindling to nothing without 
her tapping into Eliot's wider culture. Such is not the case with Snyder, Levertov, and Bly for whom the 
loss of will becomes the way to a deeper order. R.C.P. 


81-653. Bly, Robert. The War Between Memory and Imagination, AmPR, 2, 5, 1973, 49-50. The gap 
between memory and imagination is unhealthy and is widening in contemporary American poetry. 
Academic critics like Harold Bloom, Richard Howard, and Daryl Hine take a passive attitude toward 
texts and can have an adverse influence on the writing of poetry. S.G.K. 


Prose 


81-654. Bruck, Peter. Fictious Nonfiction: Fiktionalisierungs- und Erzahlstrategien in der zeit- genos- 
sischen amerikanischen Dokumentarprosa. [Fictious Nonfiction: Fiction and Narrative Techniques in 
Contemporary American Documentary Prose], Amerik, 22, 1, 1977, 123-36. Since the Mid- 
1960's"The New Journalists" have returned to traditional narrative forms in the documentary novel. 
Narrators as central figures bespeak a move from subjectivity and experiment to omniscient narration 
similar to that of the 18th and 19th centuries. Nonfiction novelists such as Capote, Mailer and Wolfe 
develop characters’ personalities and story settings artistically, often symbolically, climaxing with the 
event's historical retelling. J.M.K. 


Drama 


81-655. O'Connor, John S. SPIROCHETE and the War on Syphilis, DR, 21, 1, 1977,91-8. Among the 
Living Newspaper productions of the Federal Theatre Project (1935-39) was "Spirochete," a history of 
syphilis by Arnold Sundgaard, which helped prove that theater can be “an effective tool in educating the 
public and creating a demand for social change." A.ID. 


Enumerative Bibliography 


81-656. West, James L. W., III. The Mencken-Fitzgerald Papers: An Annotated Checklist, PULC, 38, 
1, 1976, 21-45. The Mencken-Fitzgerald papers, over 100 letters, inscriptions and documents, reveal 
interesting sidelights on their association. [Appended list, pp. 29-45.] A.ID. 


General 


81-657. Adame, Leonard. Poetry in the Classroom: Workshops and Ethnic Students, AmPR, 2, 6, 
1973, 37-8. Traditional poetry workshops intimidate writers from different ethnic backgrounds and do 
not encourage them to express themselves in their native languages. Three of the author’s Chicano 
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students found difficulties in Anglo-dominated classes. Their poenas share a preoccupation with field 
labor, food, and families. S.G.K. 


WORLD LITERATURE 
African Literature 


81-658. Stewart, Daniel. Disillusionment Among Anglophone and Francophone African Writers, SBL, 
7, 1, 1976, 6-9. Disillusionment appears among African novelists such as Chinua Achebe, Ahmadou 
Kourouma and Camara Laye, as well as in their works. Themes. of alienation, estrangement, and 
ambiguity appear in the fiction and reflect the dilemma of the writers — many faced with the choice of 
exile or silence. C.L.S. 


Taban lo Liyong 


81-659. Bibliyongraphy, or Six Tabans in Search of an Author, ESA, 21, 1, 1978, 33-49. Taban lo 
Liyong, A Ugandan poet now living in the U.S. and writing in Eng ish, is not one Taban but six, all in 
search of or in flight from a unifying principle. The six Tabans are: (1) Taban the singer, (2) Taban the 
jester, (3) Taban the egoist, (4) Taban the legislator, within whom struggle a Fanonist radical and an 
anti-socialist reactionary (5) Taban the brainwashed colonial victim, and (6) Taban the folklorist. The 
six Taban lo Liyongs do not coalesce into one but are irreconcilable, each emerging at different 
tímes. W.R. 


Christopher Okigbo 


81-660. Stanton, J. Robert. Poet as Martyr: West Africa's Christopter Okigbo and his Labyrinths: With 
Path of Thunder, SBL, 7, 1, 1976, 10-4. Okigbo reveals the “incarrate voice" of the poet, first as spirit 
in ascent, then as martyr seeking release from life. With the shift in voice also comes a shift in style, from 
subtle lyric to overt political statement; from lament to condemnation. C.L.S. 


AUSTRALIA 


81-661. Carroll, Dennis. The United States in Recent Australian Drama, ETJ, 25, 3, 1973, 344-52. Four 
widely produced and successful plays of the last decade illustrate the uncomfortable effects of American 
political, cultural and economic influence on Australian life. Dr. Homer Speaks and A Refined Look At 
Existence both criticize American verbal idiom and the cultural invasion. King O'Malley is a protest 
against the Australian use of American political styles and Romeril's Chicago, Chicago uses Brechtian 
and Artaudian theatrical devices to criticize American life as a whole. B.W. 


CANADA 
Margaret Atwood 


81-662. Piercy, Marge. Margaret Atwood: Beyond Victimhood, AraPR, 2, 6, 1973, 41-4. Throughout 
Atwood's varied books run the themes of victor/victim and the qusst for self. She writes out of both 
Canadian and women's culture. Her poetry has gained in compression, daring, shape, and precision. 
Atwood employs attitudes toward and symbols of nature to explore victimization. Each of her protagon- 
ists fights a solitary battle, but Atwood remains coy about how to take charge of one's life in a social 
world. S.G.K. 


Morley Callaghan 


81-663. Marshall, Tom. Tragic Ambivalence: The Novels of Money Callaghan, UWR, 12, 1, 1977, 
33-48. A religious novelist using a naturalistic style, Callaghan is facinated with the city. His over-all 
strategy is symbolic or allegorical; his attitude and his tone tend to be ambivalent. His novels treat major 
questions and themes (sometimes unsatisfyingly): the nature of true love in Such Is My Beloved; the role 
of suffering in living a life of integrity in They Shall Inherit the Earth; the nature of innocence and 
sainthood in More Joy in Heaven, The Loved and the Lost, and The Many-Coloured Coat; the mystery 
of spirituality in A Passion in Rome and A Fine and Private Place. All of the novels have flaws, ranging 
from sentimentality to equivocation, yet they testify to Callaghan's being one of Canada's most 
important novelists. R.C.P. 
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Marxism-Leninism 


81-664. [Anonymous.] Usher in the Year of Stalin, NLI, 24, 1979, 7-30. "On December 20, 1978, the 
Fourth Plenum of the Communist Party of Canada (Marxist-Leninist) declared 1979, the year of the 
100th anniversary of the birth of J. V. Stalin, as the YEAR of STALIN.” To celebrate this, the following 
were written: (poems) “From Stalin We Learn,” “How the Young Pioneers Ushered in the Year of 
Stalin,” and “On the 55th Anniversary of the Death of Lenin”; (songs) "Lift This Banner," “The Party Is ` 
the Most Precious Thing," and “Here Is the Rose — Now Dance!” (short stories) "First We Produce the 
Men” and “The Legacy of Stalin.” The short stories illustrate life in Albania. Four Albanian songs listed 
are: "The Eagle Partisans,” “March of the Twentieth Bridgade,” "O Youth, O Radiant Youth,” and "The 
Pick in One Hand, the Rifle in the Other.” All stories, songs, poems celebrate the glories of J. V. 

Stalin. R.L.S. 


81-665. [No authors listed.] Workers of All Countries Unite, NLI, 23, 1978, 5-31. Under the general 
heading, “Workers of All Countries Unite," 6 poems, 7 songs, a review of the film, “Triumphant March 
of International Marxist-Leninist Communist Movement," one skit, "Self-defence Is the Only Way," 
and a general essay in three parts, "Culture for the Masses and Not the Exploiters," pay tribute to the 
Internationalist Rally of Marxist-Leninist Communist Parties held in Montreal, April 30, 1978. 
R.L.S. 


WEST INDIES 
Derek Walcott 


81-666. Trueblood, Valerie. On Derek Walcott, AmPR, 7, 3, 1978, 7-10. Walcott creates a world, and 
his largeness of feeling and subject sometimes seems a flaw. “His alternating anger and pacifism have 
their roots in Caribbean life and in the traits and gifts that make him a poet." He has adapted the masters' 
language for a new naming of things. Though responsible, Walcott's political poems are not self- 
righteous prescriptions. Poetry of control, his work surprises with its occasional abandon. He is drawn to 
birds and to shy poems. S.G.K. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado Department of 
English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year 
(the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous 
monographs are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in English 
and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field 
editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible and 
without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major 
implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is 
intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. j 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or monograph 
title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Indices 
















AES provides quarterly and annual :ndices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The index 
contains, in a single alphabetical Esting, two major types of entries: (1) names of people referred to 
significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned 
with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed 
under the authors' names. Beowulf ar.d the Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes 
sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the quarterly indices. Titles of al] 
primary literary works and secondary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. Anonymous or 
central (e.g.. the Koran) religious works, except for the Bible, are listed under the heading "Religious 
Literature." Miracle plays and morahties are listed under the category “Miracle and Morality Plays.” Other 
anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are listed under the heading "Anonymous". 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Camada T2N 1N4 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature in English 
and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains special sub-categories which are indicated (i 
parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the othe 
categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Ancnymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories 
as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Comparative Literature, Education, Literary His- 
tory, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, Prosody, Research Methods 
and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) - 

General Ill. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) f 

General IV. Themes and types (Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Myth, Drama, Fiction, Poetry, Prose, 
Humor and Satire, Film, Folklore, Travel Literature) 





























*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the more 
' specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography is about 
one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General I) 

Britain IH. Language (See General Di 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) - 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modem 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General ID 

United States III. Language (See General IIT) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in English or a 
literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language. 


e Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also includes 
the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: 


Austin, James C. (J.C.A.) 
Bruce, Karen L. (K.L.B.) 
Carlile, Robert E. (R.E.C.) 
Cashdollar, Paula M. (P.M.C.) 
Cohen, Joan Ellen (J.E.C.) 
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ABSTRACTORS 


Manoff, Marlene (M.M.) 
Miller, Bobbie Jean (B.J.M.) 
Morse, Lucile M. (L.M.M.) 
Paden, W.D. (W.D.P.). 
Paulson, Barbara A. (B.A.P.) 
Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Pratt, Phyllis I. (P.I.P.) 

Rafoth, Bennett A. (B. A.R.) 
Rettig, James R. (J.R.R.) 
Rider, Philip R. (P.R.R.) 
Roberts, Bette B. (B.B.R.) 
Rosenberg, Jerome H. (J.H.R.) 
Rosenberg, Ruth (R.R.) 

Searle, William J. (W.J.S.) . 
Slotkin, Alan R. (A.R.S.) 
Stroud, Theodore A. (T.A.S.) 
Voytovich, Edward R. (E.R.V.) 
Turnage, Maxine (M.T.) 
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Welch, Barbara A. (B.A.W.) 
Wells, Nancy (N.W.) 

Welsch, Roger L. (R.L.W.) 
Wiehe, Roger E. (R.E.W.) 
Winnington, G. Peter (G.P.W.) 
Yoder, Emily K. (E.K.Y.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been selected for this 


issue: 


AL -— 
CanL 
CDr 
CEJ 
Ch&L 
CL 
Clio 


CLS 
ColL 
ConP 
Coranto 
CQ 
CRAS 
Crit] 
CrMo 
DalR 
Diacritics 


DLAJ 
DLN 
Drama 
DSNL 
Eire 


ELet 
ELH 
ELN 
Expl 
FoBu 
Gambit 
GaR 
Genre 
The Hollins Critic 
HLQ 
HopQ 
HSL 
HudR 
IndS 
JAesE 


. JCanS 


ICL 
JewQ 
IGE 
JNarT 
JPopC 
KenR 
Prose 
RES 
ShawR 
VisL 


American Literature, 46,4; 47,1 (1975) 

Canadian Literature, Issues 80-81 (1979) 

Comparative Drama, 11, 1-4 (1977-8) 

California English Journal, 6, 2; 7, 4; 9, 2 (1970, 71, 73) 
Christianity and Literature, 29, 1 (1979) 

Comparative Literature, 28, 1-2; 30, 3 (1976, 78) 

Clio, An Interdisciplinary Journal of Literature, History, and the Philosophy of 
History, 6, 1-3 (1976-7) 

Comparative Literature Studies, 13, 1-2 (1976) 

College Literature, 4, 1-3 (1977) 

Concerning Poetry, 5, 2; 6, 1 (1972-3) 

Coranto, The Journal of Friends of Libraries (U.S.C.) 10, 1-2 (1975) 
Cambridge Quarterly, 5, 2-4 (1970-1) 

Canadian Review of American Studies, 6, 2; 7, 1-2; 8, 1-2 (1975-7) 
Critical Inquiry, 5, 2-4 (1978-9) 

Creative Moment, Issues 11-12 (1978) 

Dalhousie Review, 52, 3-4; 54, 3-4; 56, 1-3 (1972-6) 

Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Literature, 6, 3-4; 7, 1; 9, 1 (1976, 77, 
79) 

The DeKalb Literary Arts Journal, 10, 4 (1977) 

Doris Lessing Newsletter, Issues 1 & 2 (1977-8) 

Drama, Issues 108-110 (1973) 

Dickens Studies Newsletter, 9, 4; 10, 1 (1978-9) 

Eire - Ireland: A Journal of Irish Studies, 1, 4; 2, 4; 13, 4; 14, 1-4 (1966-7, 
1978-9) 

Etudes des Lettres, Series III, 6, 2; Series IV, 1 (1973, 78) 

ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, 43, 1-2 (1976-7) 

English Language Notes, 14, 3 (1977) 

Explicator, 34, 3 (1975) 

The Flannery O'Connor Bulletin, Issues 5 & 6 (1977) 

Gambit International Theatre Review, 5, 20; 6, 21-3 (1971-3) 

Georgia Review, 22, 1; 29, 2-3 (1968, 1975) 

Genre, 10, 4; 11, 1-4 (1977-8) 

The Hollins Critic, 8, 4-5 (1971) 

Huntington Library Quarterly, 34, 1-2; 40, 3-4 (1970-1, 1977) 

The Hopkins Quarterly, 3, 2 (1976) 

Hartford Studies in Literature, 4, 3; 7, 1-3; 8, 1 (1972, 1975-6) 

Hudson Review, 27, 1-4; 28, 1 (1974-5) 

The Independent Shavian, 15, 1-3; 16, 1 (1976-7) 

The Journal of Aesthetic Education, 8, 1-4; 9, 1-4; 10, 1 (1974-6) 

Journal of Canadian Studies, 10, 2 (1975) 

Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 13, 1-2 (1978) 
Jewish Quarterly, 22, 4; 23, 1-4; 25, 1 (1975-7) 
Journal of General Education, 28, 4; 30, 1 (1977-8) 
The Journal of Narrative Technique, 8, 2-3 (1978) 
Journal of Popular Culture, 14, 1 (1970) 

The Kenyon Review, New Series 1, 1 (1979) 
Prose, Issues 6-7 (1973) 

The Review of English Studies, 29, 116 (1978) : 3 
The Shaw Review, 20, 1-3 (1977) Wie ee 
Visible Language, 5, 1-2; 6-1 (1971-2) ` 
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VN 
VQR 
VS 
VWM 
VWQ 
W&L 
W&MQ 
WCR 
WHR 
WLWE 
WS 
YCGL 


Yeats-Eliot Review 


YGen 
ZAA 


Victorian Newsletter, Issue 53 (1978) 

Virginia Quarterly Review, 53, 1-4; 54, 1-4; 55, 1 (1977-9) 
Victorian Studies, 21, 4 (1978) 

Virginia Woolf Miscellany, 7, 1 (1977) 

Virginia Woolf Quarterly, 2, 3-4 (1976) 

Women and Literature, 3, 2; 4, 1-2; 5, 1-2; 6, 1-2; 7, 1-2 (1975-9) 
William and Mary Quarterly, 34, 2-3 (1977) 

West Coast Review, 9, 4; 10, 1-4 (1975-6) 

Western Humanities Review, 31, 1-4 (1977) 

World Literature Written in English, 15, 2; 16, 1 (1976-7) 

Women's Studies, 1, 2; 4, 1-3; 5, 1-2 (1973, 1976-7) 

Yearbook of Comparative and General Literature, Issues 25-6 (1976-7) 
Yeats-Efiot Review, 5, 2 (1978) 

Y Genhinen (The Leek), 28, 2-3 (1978) 

Zeitschrift für Anglistik and Amerikanistik, 25, 1-4; 26, 1-4 (1977-8) 


GENERAL 
| I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 
| 81-667. Adams, Robert Martin. Ideas of Usly, HudR, 27, 1, 1974, 55-68. The ugly is not the negation of 
| beautiful; rather both are departures from the norm drawn from ordinary experience. The ugly is associated 
with our animal functions, with exoskeletal structures which suggest a reversal of nature, with fear, with the 
particular. It has been domesticated in arts and letters of the last century as an inevitable ingredient of the 
natural; ugly is truth. Perhaps the opposite of both ugly and beautiful is “plastic”, in its passivity and lack of 
controlling intelligence. B.A.P. 





































Bibliographies 


81-668. Dunn, Robert P., Mildred H. Merz, and others (comps.). Bibliography, Ch&L, 29, 1, 1979, 81-103. 
[Items 5772-5907 of a continuing feature dealing with religiously-oriented books and articles or books and 
articles interpreted from a religious (usually Christian) perspective.] J.S; P. 


81-669. Schatzberg, Walter. Relations of Literature and Science: A Bibliography of Scholarship, 1974-1975, 
Clio, 6, 1, 1976, 71-88. [This unannotated bibliography of scholarship on the relations of literature and science 
published in 1974 and 1975, lists books and articles in six categories: General Studies, Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.] 

M.M. 


Comparative Literature 


81-670. Adams, Percy G. The Discovery of America and European Renaissance Literature, CLS, 13, 2, 1976, 
100-15. In spite of the difficulty of defining Renaissance ánd the New World, the influence of the New World 
on Renaissance literature emerges in two literary themes and various genres. The themes are cruelty of the 
Spaniards in the New World and the doctrine of progress. The influence of the New World on Renaissance 
literature can be seen in the prose romance, the epic, travel literature, and utopias. The New World attracted or 
inspired almost every writer and every literary genre. E.N J. 


81-671. Bernad, Miguel Anselmo. Some Notes on the Influence of American Authors Upon Filipino Writers, 
CLS, 13, 2, 1976, 160-4. Before 1898, English was used by Jose Rizal, the national Philippine hero; and 
Cecilio Apostol, the poet. After 1898, American literature was studied in Philippine schools. Three Filipino 
writers were indebted to American writers: Jose Garcia Villa to Sherwood Anderson, Carlos Bulosan to Walt 
Whitman, and Gregorio Brillantes to Thomas Wolfe, William Sarovan, and Ernest Hemingway. Although 
Filipino literature was influenced by foreign literatures, still it was distinctive. E.N J. 


81-672. Croce, Benedetto. La Letteratura Comparata, YCGL, 26, 1977, 24-6. In defining the term “Compara- 
tive Literature," three aspects of study assigned to it may be considered, questioned as particular areas of study, 
and finally rejected as valid approaches if isolated from a general study of literary history. The comparative 
method, though valuable, is common to all critical approaches; comparative linguistics, establishing reciprocal 
influences and developments, is "lifeless" and pedantic; comparative history is incomplete unless placed 
within universal history. In establishing comparative literature as a separate study, colleges and universities 
encourage more isolation and incomplete vision than full '*historical-assthetic synthesis." (A review by Charles 
Ricci and translated by C.S. Durer and K.J. Adams follows Croce's statement on pages 27 and 29, in which the 
limitations of scholarship methods in comparative literature are defined and emphasized.) B.B.R. 


1-673. Fiszman, Samuel. ZAGADNIENIA RODZAJOW LITERACKICH, Volumes 1-18, YCGL, 26, 
1977, 30-4. Since its first appearance in 1958 as the "official organ of the Learned Society of Lodz, in Poland," 
gadnienia Rodzajow Literackich has proved to be a valuable tool for scholars in comparative literature and 
enology. The periodical has been successful in meeting its two editorial objectives: the discussion of 
enological problems and the promotion of a lively exchange of international views. It contains general articles 
f theory along with those on specific genres, such as the historical novel and folklore. Studies of Polish 
iterature are well-represented, as are works about French, Italian, German, English, and American literature. 
ttracting scholar-writers from many countries, the journal has set a standard for subsequent publications in 
omparative literature. B.B.R. 


1-674. Fletcher, John. Comparing the Literatures: Or, What Happens When the American Dream Is 
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: Celebrated on Opposite Sides of the Fence, CLS, 13, 2, 1976, 116-31. American novels differ enough from 
English novels to be studied as comparative literature, as in their differing treatment of the American dream. 
Henry James's novels show European sophistication corrupting American simplicity. John Fowles's The 
French Lieutenant's Woman shows, in addition, the modern view of the dream's contradictions and hopes. 
Immigrant novels like Ole Rolvaag's Gíants in the Earth and Abraham Cahan's The Rise of David Levinsky 

. show the immigrant family pursuing it through freedom and wealth. Aldous Huxley's After Many a Summer 
and Evelyn Waugh's The Loved One satirize its contradictions. In novels of the last decade, the Jamesian 
theme has been reversed when Amencan sophistication has corrupted European innocence, in Vladimir 
Nabokov's Lolita and Malcolm Bradbury's Stepping Westward. E.N J. 


81-675. Gasche, Rodolphe. Onslaught on Filiation: Lautreamont and the Greeks, Genre, 11, 4, 1978, 
479-504. Those myths of familial discord which Plato forbade from his Republic are the subject of Chants de 
Maldoror. They glorify primordial violence which Plato said would prove deviant models. The first 9 stanzas 
- of Chant I return to the pre-Homeric savagery and hatred, show that the war against filiation coincides with 
writing, subvert all the key scenarios of psychoanalysis, and conform to an early Greek tragedy. Lautreamont 
opposes the "fierce" to the "filial" reader. One must penetrate violently into the test, generating oneself by this 
transgression which begins in hatred. Lautreamont privileges discord, war, dispute which keep things distinct. 
Evil alone is real. Good is only its hypocritical mask. Submission to filial bonds means the maternal inscription 
of desire on the innocent body of her child. One must shatter genealogy, and dare to inscribe one's own desires. 
Lautreamont uses the image of clawing a baby until it bleeds to symbolize the inscription of desires on a page. 
This subversion becomes self-engenderment. For this crime he must expiate. Images of howling dogs signify 
man's yearning for the infinite. Each strophe erases the previous stanza like the Greek chorus's turning on the 
antistrophe, constantly undoing what hed been done. R.R. 


Education 


81-676. Levi, Albert William. Teaching Literature as a Humanity, JGE, 28, 4, 1977, 283-7. A functional 
approach to the humanities is preferable to a substantive approach, and the humanities should be viewed as "the 
three liberal arts of communication (the languages and literatures), continuity (history), and criticism 
(philosophy)." These arts meet our need for expression, for orientation in time, and for reasonableness. A.B.F. 


81-677. Steinberg, Erwin R. We Are Involved in Mankind, JGE, 29, 1, 1977, 13-27. Changing times, 
changing faculties, and changing student bodies require new goals for English departments. Departments will 
need to develop more interest in films, contemporary literature, social history, and popular culture. There must 
be more emphasis on writing, and on the media, and all sections of the required course should follow the same 
syllabus. A.B.F. 


Literary History 


81-678. Miner, Earl. On the Genesis and Development of Literary Systems Part I, Critl, 5, 2, 1978, 339-53. 
The features that form the basis of historical understanding of literature can be differentiated and related: 
thought, then differentiated thought, and finally distinct kinds of knowledge with distinct functions. Three 
kinds of literature or genres that form are lyric, narrative and drama. “The critical systems originate by 
definition of literature out of lyric,” except for the Greek system, which begins with drama. Narrative does not 
seem to define a critical system. Literary practices and criticism develop in different ways. K.L.B. 


81-679. Miner, Earl. On the Genesis and Development of Literary Systems Part II, Crit, 5, 3, 1979, 553-68, 
(continuation from Critical Inquiry, 5, 2, 1978, 339-53). A literary system cores first and then after a great 
interval a critical system for it develops, as can be illustrated by examining Japan's system. The narrative genre 
grew out of the lyric genre and Japan produced The Tale of Genji by 1010. Genre, mode, and attitude are 
discernible factors — in Greek, Roman, Ckinese and Japanese literature each develops from previous growth 
and influences other development. K.L.B. 


Literary Theory 


81-680. Blanchard, Jean-Marc. Searching for Narrative Structure, Diacritics, 7, 1, 1977, 2-17. (rev.-art., 
Claude Bremond. Logique Du Recit. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1973). Bremond reduced Propp's 31 functions 
to 6, and allowed for a passive subject, as well as for intentionality (the implication of other possibilities, not 
just the achieved action). This enabled him to account for narrative structures in a subtler and more complex 
way. His notion of “precoding” allows him to consider motivations. Closure becomes the elimination of all 
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'ossibilities. He can account for a subjective as well as an objective level of plot. He tabulates a semiology of 
oles. Problems of point of view and of teleology are textualized. However, his theory is grounded in folklore 
nodels which are too reductive when applied to novels. What Greimas needs is to integrate stylistics into his 
heory. Riffaterre proposed such criteria as "derivation, convergence, and redundancy" as stylistic criteria. 
"hese would enable the reader to assess meaning in terms of value, quality, intensity and time. To this styletic 
ispect should be added a stylemic one which analyzes the way in which an author elaborates on particular 
topoi". R.R. 


1-681. Brown, Homer Obed. The Errant Letter and the Whispering Gallery, Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 573-600. 
any novels authenticate themselves with the pretext that they are letiers (Pamela, Clarissa, Humphry 
linker, and Trollope’s Barsetshire novels). The word “novel” meant “news” and Hawthorne said his stories 

e from “popular rumors". Gossip expresses the collective mind of a society (“endoxa”). Its original 
eaning was "godparent", the sponsor of a name, and signalled an exogamcus relationship, publicly endorsed. 
tters are private communications which deliver messages rather than transmit speculation. In epistolary 
ovels, they must be read by someone to whom they are not addressed, to reveal secret information. Letters 
vide the true answer which ends the false gossip. Letters eventually solve the puzzles of Tom Jones's birth, 
e enigma of Lady Dedlock's daughter. This withholding of "story" which makes "plot" possible is the 
ctural principle. Such deferred revelation in Hawthorne's Marble Faun is what requires the reader's 
icipation in the creation of meaning. R.R. 


-682. Crews, Frederick. THE GARDEN AND THE MAP: SCHIZOPHRENIA IN TWENTIETH- 
ENTURY LITERATURE AND CULTURE, CL, 28, 2, 1976, 184-7. (rev.-art., John Vernon. The Garden 
d the Map: Schizophrenia in Twentieth Century Literature and Culture. Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 
73). Experimental literature challenges “Aristotelian and Cartesian dichotomies,” ways of thinking that 
ate the perspective of the Western World. Many contemporary writers (Barth, Pynchon, Borges), seeing 
ch schematizations as artificial, call "us back to the raw, undifferentiated quality of experience — to a 
ildlike and prelogical mergence." The traditional structure of the novel is under “parodic assault" and is 
ing replaced by the image of the labyrinth. Other aspects of experimental fiction — "images of emptiness and 
smemberment, the idea of sheer waste, the widening gap between words and what they are lamely intended to 
nify" — are also an indirect commentary on the prevailing modes of western thought. W.J.S. 

































-683. Free, William J. Structuralism, Literature, and Tacit Knowledge, JAesE, 8, 4, 1974, 65-74. 
cturalism is one method of evaluation. It can be based upon the language and/or the myth of the work. 
otif" is the smallest unit for analysis. Themes in a piece have different functions. The author's energy 
tivates both theme and motif. The structure depends upon the author's selection of imaged and available 
periences. Critics distort if they ignore the layers of meanings or the observer's emotions and concentrate on 
regrounding one element of a work. N.W. 


-684. Gallop, Jane. The Seduction of an Analogy, Diacritics, 9, 1, 1979, 45-51. Freud's inability to resist an 
alogy can be seen in Constructions in Analysis (1937). Roland Barthes calls this “the Galloping Induction" 
erring to its attempt to shorten analysis, which is theoretically interminable. Otto Rauk also wanted to speed 
analysis. Freud had noted that a cure often spontaneously follows real misfortune: a reduction of wealth, a 
s of worldly status. Freud defended himself against leading patients astray by saying that since he was paid 
his therapy, he was only a hired guide, a mere employee. Next he appealed to the analyst's lack of authority. 
is not all powerful, particularly during transference; therefore he should be absolved of responsibility. 
ce he does no more than construct literary texts, poetic creations, he should be exempt from blame. R.R. 


-685. Greimas, A.J., and (translated by) Catherine Porter. Elements of a Narrative Grammar, Diacritics, 7, 
1977, 23-40. Narrative structures are integrated into a general semiotic theory. Meanings are articulated into 
course linguistically, or into painting and cinema, imagistically. Binary semic elements are combined 
atically. This grammar consists of a morphology (classification of forms) and a syntax (the rules for 
ir combination). Lévi-Strauss's coupled correlation of contradictory terms in the structural analysis of 
dipal myths is a schematic model. Its operation constitutes a syntax. It works by negating one term and 
ing the contradictory term, thus transforming its contents. Thus, the structure becomes narrativized. It 
st be transcoded into an anthropomorphic or personalized level, the surface level, to be understood as a story 
th actors accomplishing a goal or undergoing a trial. This can be described in two autonomous metalan- 
ages: a subject involved in an action, as well as a message being transmitted from an addresser to an 
dressee. That is, a narrative utterance is an actant performing a function. This is an isotope of the relation of 
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an agent to its verb. Thus rules can be described for their relationship. These can be classified as wanting, 
knowing, doing, which compose the syntagmatic string. R.R. 


81-686. Hinden, Michael. Literature in the Academy: A Failure of Nerve, JAesE, 8, 4, 1974, 29-39. Critics 
have tried to separate the truths in literature from the world in which they exist. It is less valuable if the work is 
viewed in isolation from the politics of its time. "The observation of language and feeling combined under 


rigorous discipline and fused into an exact expression of emotion or conviction constitutes a victory that readers - 


may share with every author who aciieves it.” Humanism has forced a purification of the critics’ language. 
N.W. 


81-687. Haliburton, David. The Hermeneutics of Belief and the Hermeneutics of Suspicion, Diacritics, 6, 4, 
1976, 2-9. (rev.-art., Hans-Georg Gadamer. Truth and Method. Trs. Garrett Barden and John Cumming. New 
York: Seabury Press, 1975, and Hans-Georg Gadamer. Philosophical Hermeneutics. Trs. David E. Linge. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1976). Like drama, literature represents nothing other than itself. It has 
absolute autonomy. His theory of meaning is culture-specific and temporally oriented. It is referred to a 
“tradition” which is the Western past. Meaning is mutable, and becomes less accessible as it recedes into the 
past. He uses the dialogue model because concealed within it is a deference to the authority of tradition. Plato 
used this hidden hierarchical principle in his dialogues, giving the superior role tc the moral guide, to whose 
power all deferred. The interpreter builds on an original meaning as a judge who applies a legal text to a 
concrete situation. It is a German E:etist conception that critics should apply meanings of texts to life- 
situations. His is a hermeneutics of belief. Ricoeur suggests a hermeneutics of suspicion. These suspicious 
interpreters (Marx, Freud, Nietzsche) zry to expose hidden motives. Gadamer's system is finally fideistic-and 
tied to its own ethnocentric perspective. Its claims to universality are belied by its failure to fit the facts of other 
cultures. Failing to convince his auditors through proof, he must rely on persuasive rhetoric. R.R. 


81-688. Kamuf, Peggy. Abraham's Wake, Diacritics, 9, 1, 1979, 32-43. The topology of the envelope and the 
core, or the rind and the kernel influenced Derrida. Abraham's trope can also be seen in the Wolf Man's 
translation of repressed material into rhymes or allosemes. The Wolf Man case was written up at the same time 
as Mourning and Melancholia and establishes the same connections between introjection and incorporation. 
An open wound is encrypted. Because the Wolf Man's trauma was unspeakable, it proved to be 
unanalyzable. I R.R. 


81-689. Linden, George W. Films and a Novel Future, JAesE, 8, 1, 1974, 55-64. The genre of the novel has 
developed from journalism to pseudo-historv to documentary in recent times. Another de-emphasis of the 
traditional form is "novelistic sketch.” ‘Young people may be developing even newer forms which will reject 
the total alienation themes and will celebrate the human imagination. N.W. 


81-690. Mehlman, Jeffrey. Teaching Reading: The Case of Marx in France, Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 10-18. The 
notion of reading has been disoriented by the French habit of seeking the poetics of every text. American 
teachers are trving to accommodate that Derridean criticism. Furthermore the politics of discourse have been 
undermined by Foucault's analyzing the history of speech acts. One desires to surmount that debate into a 
region which comprehends it. This was done by Jacques Ranciére's two exemplary readings of Marx. As the 
most brilliant student of Louis Althusser, he wrote the third volume of the collaborative Lire le Capital, which 
sought to prove that Marx was neither a German idealist, nor a British empiricist, but a French structuralist. In 
1970 he revised the ideas he had printed in 1965 and published Lire le Capital, Chapter III (Paris: Petite 
Collection Maspero, 1973). He found an 2pistemological break between the young and the mature Marx. This 
resulted in a double inscription in which two conceptual schemes are in conflict within the same text. Two 
discontinuous theories are struggling within the same terminological field. It constitutes a strong and subtle 
model of deconstructive reading. Then, shocked by the events of May 1968, he rejected the Derridean reading 
and saw that bourgeois power in practise was very different from the ideal of the free man creating history. He 
is an "object of surveillance." Foucault sees prisons as the exemplary institutions of our age of disciplinary 
machines of whom teachers are also tke instruments. It uses educators for its own political purposes. 
Intellectuals should analyze the politics of speech-acts; discourse itself is unjust. R.R. 


81-691. Meux, Milton. Teaching the Act of Evaluation, JAesE, 8, 1, 1974, 85-105. There are standards for 
evaluating which can be taught. Facts must be understood and a critic's personal values must be considered. 
The models for evaluating can be diagramed. Features, antecendents and consequences are explicit. N. W.. 


81-692. Reiss, Timothy I. Cartesian Discourse and Classical Ideology, Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 19-27. 
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(rev.-art., Sylvie Romanowski, L'Illusion Chez Descartes: La Structure du Discours Cartesien. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1974). The Cartesian formula "cogito ergo sum" is a spatialized metaphor. The "T" is the 
perceiver who thinks and speaks. The "cogito" represents thought, and the "sum," represents being. Thought 
and being are meaningless until linked by the space of meditation, the "ergo." Our epistemological processes 
are expressed in this metaphor. The relations between the elements vary. The idealist argues that thought can 
explain being. The empiricist argues that being explains thought. When both are supposed to have objective 
reality, to be actual referents, the discourse connecting them is as a transparent mediator. Descartes's discourse 
was intended as a methodology for accumulating true knowledge. The sel? could impose its will on a world of 
objects and manipulate and control them. Romanowski shows that this willing self is gradually occulted so that 
the discourse gives the illusion of objectivity, of being a transparent medium. Consciousness seems to 
apprehend the external world. The “T” is initially privileged as imposing its will on the world that lies outside it. 
The discourse of knowledge, which confers power, is marked by the willful "T" who is a possessor. In Galileo, 
Bacon's and Hobbes's knowledge becomes a capital whose objects are products. R.R. 


81-693. Ruthrof, H.G. Reading Works of Literary Art, JAesE, 8, 4, 1974, 75-90. Intentional conscious acts 
concern phenomenologists. Personfications are understood. Readers' responses to texts depend upon their 
experiences. By describing the experimental elements and the experiencing of the reader, one can analyze a 
work phenomenologically. N.W. 


Literature and Society 


81-694. Calinescu, Matei. The Benevolent Monster: Reflections on Kitsch as an Aesthetic Concept, Clio, 6, 1, 
1976, 3-21. The present day proliferation of kitsch, a degraded form of Romantic escapist art, is due to the 
development of modern industrial capitalist society. The strain of unsatisfying work creates a desire for 
ffortless diversion that is satisfied by the sentimentality and easy accessibility of kitsch and that is not 
onducive to the appreciation of subtler works of art. The mass media, created by business concerns whose 
oals are profit and maintaining power, use kitsch to manipulate the rastes and emotional needs of their 
udience. M.M. 


1-695. Fiet, Lowell A. 'The Tragic Fallacy' revisited, JAesE, 10, 1, 1976, 61-74. Our 20th-century 
emocracy has lost any concept of tragedy. Because we have failed to reconcile material progress and humane 
deals, we are unhappy, dissatisfied and anxious. Dramatists should review The Tragic Fallacy. Society's need 
or fundamental principles and ideals require a tragic perspective. N.W. 


1-696. Fokkema, Douwe W. The Social Significance of Literature As Art, YCGL, 26, 1977, 5-9. The most 
asic feature of literature is its aesthetic effect which, according to Jakobson, results from a poetic function that 
akes the reader concentrate upon words themselves rather than meaning. This aesthetic impact presupposes 
he importance of the reader and constitutes an interplay of “referential, persuasive, and emotive functions,” 
ong with the poetic. In poetry, the major contribution to social life is to revitalize language as a means of 
ommunication; in fiction, “to explore possible and impossible ways of future life." The poetic function of 
ction is essential, as it makes us aware of the discrepancy between the actual world and the imagined or 
ternative one. ) B.B.R. 


1-697. Levi, Albert William. The Uses of the Huinanities in Persoral Life, JAesE, 10, 1, 1976, 5-17. 
niversal insights into the human condition are found in humane texts. A basic example of wisdom about the 
ognition of reality is the theme of Ibsen's An Enemy of The People; values about goal setting are in Thoreau's 
alden; and Montaigne's Essays express the need to trust nature. The humanities are a major resource and 
eserve to influence behavior. N.W. 


1-698. Purdy, Strother. STALINGRAD and My Lai: A Literary-Political Speculation, Co, 5, 4, 1979, 
51-61. Society needs to capture military atrocities in literary form to retain a conscious memory of them: The 
jary of Anne Frank, Tin Drum, Stalingrad. Today's art eliminates moral lessons, didacticism and sen- 
imentality, mirrors grotesque political extremism, and undermines our human consciousness by removing all 
oral judgement. K.L.B. 


Literature and Other Arts 


1-699. Arnheim, Rudolf. The Unity of the Arts: Time, Space, and Distance, YCGL, 25, 1976, 7-13. Though 
e recognize differences between temporal and spatial arts, aesthetic distinctions break down in the simul- 
eity and complexity of time, space, and distance relationships. A literary image may be spatial as well as 
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sequential; a painting, verbal as well as abstract. In drama, rearrangement of spatial logistics alone is 
inadequate in closing the gap between audience and performer. A change of attitude is necessary to 
acknowledge the fullness and multidimensionality of aesthetic perception. (Responses by Lilian R. Furst, 
Victor Lange and Leonard B. Meyer follow on pp. 13-19.) : B.B.R. 


81-700. Gearhart, Suzanne. The Scene of Psychoanalysis: The Unanswered Questions of DORA, Diacritics, 
9, 1, 1979, 114-26. Lacan blames Freud's counter-transference (his own historical and personal limitations) 
for his failure to resolve the Dora case which was published in 1905. Her homosexuality and her link to Mme. 
K. were appended as footnotes in 1923. He advised her, as a lesbian, to transfer to a woman analyst because she 
had transferred to him her own antipathy to her father. R.R. 


































71-701. Pignatari, Décio. The Metalanguage of Art, YCGL, 25, 1976, 19-24. The answer to the terminologic- 
al dilemma in discussing comparative arts lies in the relationship between the arts and science rather than 
among the arts. Semiotics, or the study of different sign systems, constitutes the soundest base for some 
linguistic coherence in a post-Industria] Revolution age when originality confronts and breaks down estab- 
lished sign systems. (Reponses by Anne K. Mellor, Rémy G. Saisselin and Steven P. Scher follow on pp. 
24-30.) B.B.R. 


81-702. Poague, Leland A. Literature vs. Cinema: The Politics of Aesthetic Definition, JAesE, 10, 1, 1976, 
75-91. Movies and all other literary forms profit from research and scholarship. One examines the rhetoric o 
cinema as "narrativity is constant across literary media." No dichotomy exists between literature and film. The 
criteria for discussion develop from the published or produced expressions of the human imagination and 
human consciousness. j N.W. 


81-703. Weitz, Morris. Art: Who Needs It?, JAesE, 10, 1, 1976, 19-27. Art, including literature, for arts sake 
may be a useless concept, but it makes living more tolerable. Though Plato and Tolstoy's arguments diminish 
the worth of an art product, the great works do add an emotional enlargement and intensity to our lives. Oedipu 
Rex, Candide, and Anna Karenina are examples of autonomous great literature. N.W. 


Rhetoric 


81-704. Carroll, David. On Tropology: The Forms of History, Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 58-64. (rev.-art., 
Hayden White. Metahistory: The Historical Imagination in Nineteenth-Century Europe. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 1974). White uses a formalist methodology to discuss the rhetoric (tropes) of histo 
writing. He studies it as if it were fiction, a narrative prose discourse. His stress on language has forced a radica 
questioning of its premises as a discipline. If it is a code it is no longer a representation of reality. White sees 3 
surface levels and one prefigurative deep level. First, as narrative, there are 4 types of emplotment. Second, th 
. justifying paradigm that gives it coherence (Organicist, Mechanist, Contextualist, etc.). Third, the ideologica 
or ethical element, the prescriptive derived from the descriptive, or conceptualized. Beneath these 3 is th 
metahistorical level in which 4 master tropes prefigure the field: Metaphor, Metonymy, Synecdoche, an 
Irony. Each historian's thought is imprisoned in the particular trope which governs his writing. The difficul 
with this theory is its arbitrariness. Just because White has found these 4 tropes in Aristotle, Vico, and Burke, 
does not make them universal. Although he claims that his system is value-free, his attribution of "greatness" t 
many historians implies a hierarchical value-system. It suggests a romantic view of the historian as creativ 
genius. He concludes that the historian is a free subject who can choose which trope he prefers. This is lik 
saying the consumer can pick which product he pleases without ever questioning the system that limits him t 
only four choices. He may not ask if there is another brand. R.R. 


81-705. Gallop, Jane. The Ladies' Man, Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 28-34. Lacan's discourse is fluid, seductive, 
unstable, which are all attributes of feminine discourse. Male argumentation is clear, logical, straightforward. 
Women who attended Lacan’s seminars found kis speeches incomprehensible and his attitudes insulting, but 
in spite of their resentment, they were fascinated by him. Unlike Derrida, who speaks in discursive 
philosophical terms; he talks in sinuous, viscuous, diffuse fashion. His coqyettishness can be seen in a 197 
television interview in which he “arrogantly eluded the very question he had himself commanded." In L'Arc 5. 
(1974), Shoshana Felman's La Méprise et sa chance (pp. 40-48) characterizes his style as “poetic, contradic 
tory, ruseful.” He flirts with and disarms his opponents. R.R. 


81-706. Lanham, Richard A. The Abusage of Usage, VQR, 53, 1, 1977, 32-53. Barzun's Simple and Direc 
and The Harper Dictionary of Contemporary Usage construe the task of improving the use of language in mora 
terms, Barzun castigating mistakes, the Harper group playing Advanced Fowler gemes. The premise of thes 
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books is that mistakes in usage cause misunderstanding; their worship of clarity assumes language is totally 
referential. Classical rhetoric assumed that ornament led to acute self-consciousness about language. Barzun 
and the Harper panel find errors in what is actually a sub-category of ornament. Clarity should be a process of 
oscillation between seeing the surface of language and seeing through :t. The job of setting language against 
itself is non-referential. Usage dictionaries teach only what we already know. To see words as words we must 
study the whole spectrum of prose styles with their different strategies, really a poetic pedagogy of style. 
Barzun, who does not see the expressiveness of language, illustrates the bankruptcy of the ethical mode of 
stylistic analysis. R.E.W. 


Theory of Criticism 


81-707. Bisztray, George. Marxism and the Pluralism of Critical Methods, YCGL, 26, 1977, 10-16. In order 
to analyze the potential of Marxism as a critical theory, we need to clarify our terms, review the varied 
applications of Marxism, and offer guidelines as to areas where it has been neglected or wrongly used as a tool 
of scholarship. Sound application of Marxian theory is illustrated in the literary criticism of Garaudy, whose 
dialectical approach includes mythic, biographical and aesthetic evidence, a true synthesis of pluralistic 
methods. Deterministic utilizations of Marxism have proved extreme, while moderate genetic and comparative 
studies have been successful. Undeveloped in Marxist criticism are semantic and lingual methods and 
qualitative and psychological analysis. Marxism is “receptive to a plurality of applicable methods,” especially 
dialectics, but overuse and misuse have undermined its development in other areas of analysis. B.B.R. 


81-708. Blocker, H. Gene. The Oilcan Theory of Criticism, JAesE, 9, 4, 1975, 19-28. Criticism is 
communication between an artist and the general public. Popular subject evaluations may not help people 
accept new or alien works. To promote understanding, critics need to articulate the sociological, historical 
reasons for the judgment of the art. These critical explanations allow for current status fluctuations for major 
authors like Donne, Eliot, Williams. N.W. 


81-709. Brady, Patrick. Toward Autonomy and Metonymy: The Concept of Rococo Literature from 1859 to 
1976, YCGL, 25, 1976, 31-41. A survey of rococo criticism between 1922 and 1972 shows that scholars have 
given the most attention to poetry and the least to theater, while the renewed interest in rococo literature in the 
sixties is based upon its new application to prose narratives by critics like Roger Laufer and R.F. Brissenden. 
Still lacking is a sound definition of rococo style, which is metonymic rather than metaphoric and marked by 

multiplicity of detail, incompleteness and non-transcendence. Despite some disagreement, a consensus of ` 
critics agrees upon a general profile of rococo characteristics. (A selected bibliography is included.) B.B.R. 


81-710. Brooks, Cleanth. Comments on Thematic Arrangements of English Literature, JGE, 28, 4, 1977, 
324-9. By exploring the theme of Community and Fragmentation, we can understand the emergence of the 
individual as a product of the weakening of the religious bonds of community, and the development of the 
concept of the Absurd as the next logical step after Romanticism. A BE 


81-711. Donato, Eugenio. "Here, Now'/"Always, Already”: Incidental Remarks on some Recent Character- 
izations of the Text, Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 24-9. Jacques Derrida's Glas (Paris: Editions Galilee, 1974) begins 
with a question of the "bere" and "now" which is a quote from Hegel's Phenomenology. The quote grafts his 
beginning onto another beginning (Hegel's first chapter). Philosophy is confined to such belatedness beceuse it 
exists only as an inscription, a written text. Reality must always be mediated graphically. There is only the 
absence of the "always, already." Texts attempt to capture the object through some system of representation. 
The thing-in-itself is perceived and then rendered in language according to Nietzsche. The names by which 
objects are designated are only metaphors. Mimetic representation is called into question, also, by Said's 
Beginnings. The world is so opaque and resistant to representation that only in fiction can "the will to 
signification" impose any order on it. For Said, the text is a series of substitutions. Narrative is an empty 
mausoleum, fiction is a house with no one in it, a sarcophagus without a body. R.R. 


81-712. Elliott, Susan M. A “New” Critical Epistemology, HSL, 7, 2, 1975, 170-89. (rev.-art., David Bleich. 
Readings and Feelings: An Introduction to Subjective Criticism. Urbana: NCTE, 1975.) Bleich's subjective 
criticism presents a challenge to authority that is both a risk and a virtue. Though Norman Holland's The 
Dynamics of Literary Response (1968) influenced Bleich's theory, Bleich discarded Holland’s notion that the 
text is able to transform the "core fantasy" of the reader. To Bleich, the text is an object, and only writer and 
reader can transform fantasy. Bleich's theory has, in turn, influenced Holland's later thought. But Holland still 
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errs in believing that a psychoanalytiz approach can escape the reader's subjectivity. More than any other, 
Bleich's methodology succeeds in having students attain understanding of themselves through reading. A.D. 


81-713. Gardner, John. The Idea of Moral Criticism, WHR, 31, 2, 1977, 97-109. Unlike other types of 
criticism, which are “too scientific” and “ignore the very essence of art, . . . emotional affirmation,” moral 
criticism concerns the ends of art, the ideals of the Good, the True, and the Beautiful, rather than its means. The 
Good, the "essential subject of all literature," establishes a moral goal approachable in the real world, and the 
True stimulates a “sense of the beautifal — the truth of emotion.” Because art is civilization’s most important 
means of "learning what must be affirmed and what denied,” true criticism is often “morally judgmental,” 
either pointing out a "noble end" and explaining how it was achieved, or commenting how and why a work 
creates its ends unfairly or "celebrates what ought to be scorned." W J.S. 


81-714. Maskell, Duke. In Praise of the Contemporary Critic, CQ, 5, 4, 1971, 327-34. A recent anthology 
(Contemporary Criticism. Ed. Malcolm Bradbury. London: Arnold, 1970) serves to illustrate how the role of a 
critic has "progressed" in our day. Although the critical approaches vary, all tend to agree that modern critics 
"study" rather than read, and so gain a professional status no longer subject to assessments by the ordinary 
reader. 2E T.A.S. 


81-715. Mason, H.A. The Young Critic, CQ, 5, 4, 1971, 311-26. The creation of an “ideal young" critic is less 
possible than ever in our "new dark age" of literary criticism, with its misconception of maturity, its fear of 
taking moral stands, its lack of any new art of real merit to challenge the talents of such a critic. T.A.S. 


81-716. Merrill, Reed. A RHETORIC OF IRONY, YCGL, 25, 1976, 86-90. (rev.-art., Wayne C. Booth. A 
Rhetoric of Irony. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1974.) Booth's Rhetoric of Irony has much in common 
with his Rhetoric of Fiction in that he attempts to define the term concretely for methods of communication. His 
moral theories, judgmental footnotes and condescending tone mar the work, along with his omission of 
important discussions of irony by Socrates, Plato, Pirandello and others. Also, he clearly misunderstands 
Kierkegaard's concept of negation as it is applied to irony. Booth's philosophical context is inadequate in 
clarifying the difficulties of a term which requires recognition of the "pluralistic and indeterministic tenden- 
cies" of art. B.B.R. 


81-717. Miller, J. Hillis. "Beginning With a Text", Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 2-7. (rev.-art., Edward W. Said. 
Beginnings: Intention and Method. New York: Basic Books, 1975). This unclassifiable book focuses on 
contemporary continental criticism, particularly on its discontinuities. A beginning intention furnishes the 
coherence to “an assemblage broken Ey gaps, lacunae, and incompatibilities." Said desires to reform the 
world, but not in a conventionally Marxist sense. He reads philosophical and psychological texts as well as 
literary ones to break down rigid generic definitions of texts. Each work must be seen as separate from its 
paternal authoring. The modern text is copying no archetype, but engaged in producing itself. In the process it 
makes over its antecedents, doing violerce to them, reshaping them, deconstructing them. The contradition in 
Said's book is that it is impossible to get away from the notion of the intentional, willing, productive, 
generative self that it seeks to deconstruct. He needs to employ “as an instrument of disarticulation" the very 
concept he is attempting to deny. He wants to free writing from its past to enable it to change the present. He 
replaces the dynastic concept with one of brotherhood, to free it from its genealogical tradition. Beginnings 
therefore must be a kind of paragenesis, a fraternal initiation. This requires, however, an intentional self. R.R. 


81-718. Morris, Wesley. The Critic's Responsibility "To" and "For", WHR, 31,3, 1977, 265-72. (rev.-art., A 
Commentary on the Centennial Issue of MLN, The Responsibilities of the Critic, 91, 5, 1976). Contemporary 
criticism can be divided into two schools: committed criticism (epitomized by Krieger) which urges “responsi- 
bility to” something, and reflexive criticism (championed by Derrida) which reluctantly admits “responsibility 
for" something. Literary standards and “staying power" of the text, essential for committed critics, are illusions 
to reflexive critics. Unlike traditional committed criticism, which justifies itself by "responsibility to" the text, 
tradition, or society, reflexive criticism “justifies the work, Tradition, or Society by forcing every text to speak 
over against (vis à vis) other texts." Rather than exclude each other, the two modes of criticism “seem almost to 
necessitate one another,” at times both modes occurring in one work. The critic is responsible “‘to’ the text, 
Tradition, and Society as well as *for' the need to speak in the first place." I W.J.S. 


81-719. Newton, J.M. Literary Criticism, Universities, Murder, CQ, 5, 4, 1971, 335-54. The universities 
have preempted literary criticism, so that what was once the outgrowth of an ideal talk among friends about 
works that somehow excited them has tecome an elaborate form of discouragement for students. The true 
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values of criticism, its selflessness and freedom, are being defeated by the proscriptions against affective 
criticism, jargon, bewildering intellectual gymnastics, and the vanity of professionals. T.A.S. 


81-720. Rapaport, Herman. Lacan Disbarred: Translation as Ellipsis, Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 57-60. In the 
original text of Ecrits (Paris: Seuil, 1966), there is a bar between the words and the pictures in the restroom 
diagram. This bar has been left out in the English translations. It is crucial because it asks us to consider the 
words as part of a syntagmatic chain of signifiers. Above the bar, a metanymic play of substitutions, below the 
bar is not a signified, but a displacement, a deferral, and a difference. Lacan has subverted Saussure's schema. 
Meaning occurs in the shift of decalage. The sliding of signification only stops at certain privileged moments, 
which, even so, are unreliable. Jane Gallop has stressed the sovereignty of the signifier over the signified 
because that enabled her to attack Lacan’s sexism. Rather than indicate a master/slave relationship, he simply 
indicates that the two orders of signification do not interfere with one another. It is a break in discourse in the 
signifying chain. The bar determines the non-place of the subject. It both cuts the signifier off from the 
signified and shows where these signifying chains interrupt one another. This prevents a hierarchy being 


| established. It confuses differences between one register and another. It is a variation of another of Lacan’s 


favorite figures, the Moebius strip. It introduces a gap which prevents the alignment of the signifier and the 
signified, and shows that meaning occurs somewhere in between them, in the sliding or shifting from one to the 
other. f R.R. 


81-721. Riddel, Joseph N. Scriptive Fate/Scriptive Hope, Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 14-23. (rev.-art., Edward W. 
Said. Beginnings: Intention and Method. New York: Basic Books, 1973). Texts are adjacent rather than 
sequential, and this marks their discontinuity. Dicken's Great Expectations demythologizes the "self". Pip's 
loss of parents leads into a maze of filiation with surrogate parents through crimes, deceptions, transgressions. 
Every identity he fabricates is groundless. Conrad's Nostromo changes omniscient to indirect narration 
irresolvable to any final truth, regressive and infinitely self-reflexive. R.R. 


81-722. Russo, John Paul. A Study in Influence: The Moore-Richards Paradigm, Col, 5, 4, 1979, 683-712. 
G.E. Moore's influence on I. A. Richards is paradoxical. His philosophy gave Richards the terms and concepts 
for a psychological aesthetics and criticism. Moore employed a multiple hypothesis in analysis of language 
which Richards called complementarity. Moore personally influenced Richards by actively inspiring him to 
search for sincerity. K.L.B. 


81-723. Said, Edward W. Interview, Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 30-47. Avant garde critics do not evaluate a work 
or discuss fact about the author's biography or the text's history. They are concerned with methodology and 
problematics. Their approach is intertextual. They discuss deferred presence or absence rather than confining 
themselves to explication. These academics have only peripheral power in the real world. They address 
themselves to the imperialist class which imposes a duplicitous discourse on colonials. They are alienated from 
the circumstances that enable them to study ideas. The scientific tendency (semioticians, stylisticians) is a 
fallacy. Criticism can never attain the precision of a science. The deconstructionists are also in error. A text is 
collectively made (as a process, not a thing) by author, critic, and reader. We must learn to reconnect our 
analyses to the society from which they derive. Dwindling academic positions make the critics' position even 
more marginal now. Menaced by a shrinking world, it is even more important to become less ethnocentric and 
more universalist. Our whole cultural history is based on a "possessing minority." From 1815-1918 European 
territorial dominion increased from 40% to 85% of the world. We must turn our attention to what goes on in the 
Fourth World. Orientalists impose their notions from the West upon the East to exploit and plunder. A 
deceptive discourse is made the instrument of power politics. The critics of texts might well study these 
systems of discourse by means of which the world is governed. R.R. 


81-724. Waldoff, Leon. Perceiving and Creating in Interpretaticn, HSL, 7, 2, 1975, 154-69. (rev.-art., 
Norman H. Holland. 5 Readers Reading. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1975). In contrast to his earlier belief 
that a reader re-creates the author's act of creation, Holland now believes that a reader re-creates a work in 
accordance with his own personality. While the thesis is not new, the book offers a full rationale and confirms 
his stature as the leading psychoanalytic critic today. He calls for the practice of "transactive criticism," 
concentration on the relationship between reader and text. Some objections to his methodology and conclu- 
sions are (1) he does not sufficiently distinguish between the more reasoned and researched responses of critics 
and those of his five undergraduates; (2) he minimizes the text’s potential to control responses; (3) his 
insistence on the "primacy of subjectivity" in interpretation is questionable; and (4) focus on the reader's 
response does not preclude examination of the author's or character's mind. Á.D. 
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81-725. White, Hayden. Criticism as Cultural Politics, Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 8-13. (rev.-art., Edward W. 
Said. Beginnings: Intention and Method. New York: Basic Books, 1975). This is a political book because it 
considers the uses of power, and therefore, the will is its concern. We should not be concerned with improving 
our rational faculties, nor with releasing our emotions, but with steeling our will to impose meaning; with 
conation. Said avoids the hypostatized emotion and the deified reason of other cultural critics. His exposition 
eschews logical argument or analogy. He views works as if they were incarnated wills which intend to begin 
themselves. Writing does not represent a prior reality, it displaces it. This displacing function is the key to 
modernism. By the end of the 19th century there were no longer hierarachies of significance nor an ordered 
cosmos, so authors had to displace previous cultural forms. Without teleology or ontology, structure dissolves 
into paratactic orders of adjacency. The human will is forced to begin again, recognizing the inherent disorder. 
Foucault is the theorist of discontinuity formulated by Freud, Nietzsche, and Marx. Traditional nctions of 
genre and narrative have been discredited so authors must will a beginning in the midst of cognitive confusion. 

R.R. 


Translation 


81-726. Havelock, Eric A. The Aeneid and its Translators, HudR, 27, 3, 1974, 338-70. Virgil repeatedly 
disrupts a calm surface with the intrusion of violent psychological effects. On the whole, translators and 
interpreters have preferred stylistic smoothness to a rendering of this interruption and arrest. Translations by 
Surrey, Dryden, C. Day Lewis, Rolfe Humphries, and Maurice Mandelbaum are analyzed as to their treatment 
of I, 90-102, 294-296, and II, 1-13, and found variously burdened with a rhetorical strait-jacket and political or 
religious assumptions which enfeeble the poem. Gavin Douglas, Virgil's first British translator (c. 1513), 
manages better than his successors to capture “the specific harshness and sheer despair of the Latin.” 
B.A.P. 


Women’s Studies 


81-727. Boos, Florence, comp. 1974 Bibliography of Women in British and American Literature: 1600-1900, 
W&L, 3, 2, 1975, 33-64. [The bibliography lists articles, dissertations, monographs, and book reviews 
published in 1974 on women in American and British literature and history. Its emphasis is on literature. Brief 
annotations follow some items. Its sections are: General, British Literature and History 1660-1800, British 
Literature and History 1800-1900, American Literature and History to 1800, American Literature and History 
1800-1900, and British and American Literature.] J.R.R. 


81-728. Boos, Florence, comp. 1975 Bibliography of Literature in English by and about Women: 600-1960, 
W&L, 4, 2, 1976, supplement. [This bibliography lists articles, dissertations, monographs, and book reviews 
published in 1975 on literature in English by and zbout women. Brief annotations follow some items. Its 
sections are: General; Great Britain 600-1660; Great Britain 1660-1800; Great Britain 1800-1900; Great 
Britain 1900-1960; United States before 1800; United States 1800-1900; United States 1900-1960; Canada; 
and Australia, New Zealand, and other countries.] J.R.R. 


81-729. Boos, Florence and Lynn F. Miller, comps. 1977 Bibliography of Literature in English by and about 
Women: 600-1975, W&L, 6, 2, 1978, supplement. [The bibliography lists articles, dissertations, mono- 
graphs, and book reviews published from 1975 through 1977 on literature in English by and about women. 
Brief annotations follow some items. Its sections are: General; Great Britain 600-1660; Great Britain 
1660-1800; Great Britain 1800-1900; Great Britain 1900-1975; United States before 1800; United States 
1800-1900; United States 1902-1975; Canada; and Australia, New Zealand, and other English speaking 
countries.] ` J.R.R. 


81-730. Brown, Lioyd W. Mannequins and Mermaids — the Contemporary Writer and Sexual Images in the 
Consumer Culture, WS, 5, 1, 1977, 1-12. A criticism of the male-oriented consumer culture which focuses 
upon parts of bodies as sexual objects is reflected in the images of mannequin and mermaid in works by Doris 
Lessing, Camara Laye, and Leopold Senghor. Each figure is shown to be disfunctional, lacking in wholeness 
and in the power to take part in a satisfying human relationship. J.E.C. 


81-731. Juhasz, Suzanne. The Critic as Feminist: Reflections on Women’s Poetry, Feminism and the Art of 
Criticism, WS, 5, 2, 1977, 113-27. The feminist critic of women's poetry should, while not rejecting standard 
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techniques of practical criticism, focus upon "the personal, the individual and the subjective," a critical 
endeavor which should take into consideration the individual writer's personal and intellectual experiences. 
i J.E.C. 


| 
| 81-732. Marcus, Jane. Art and Womanhood: From the Female Imagination to Feminine Consciousness, WS, 
5, 1, 1977, 101-5. (rev.-art., Patricia Meyer Spacks. The Female Imagination. New York: Knopf, 1975; 
Sydney Janet Kaplan. Feminine Consciousness in the Modem British Novel. Urbana: Univ. of Illinois, 1975). 
Spacks, though her individual readings are sometimes informative, and though she deals well with diction and 
wit of women writers, refuses to see these writers in the context of the history of women and condescends to the 
discipline of women’s studies. Kaplan, on the other hand, as a “practising feminist literary critic," is especially 
effective in her discussions of the tensions between women's ostensible rights and actual restrictions. Her 
analyses of works by five modern British novelists show women writers dealing with these tensions through 
anger and through the concept of androgyny. J.E.C. 

































81-733. Vipond, Mary. Women's Studies Comes of Age, CRAS, 7, 2, 1076, 225-9. (rev.-art., Peter Gabriel 
Filene's HinvHer/Self: Sex Roles in Modern America. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974; Annette 
Kolodny's The Lay of the Land: Metaphor as Experience and History in American Life and Letters. Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1975; Signs: Journal of Women ir. Culture and Society, 1, 1). Newer 
works examine women as part of the mainstream of culture rather thar. in isolation. Filene shows that che 
victimization of people in sexual role-playing is not a uniquely feminine experience. Kolodny reveals that the 
“land-as-woman” metaphor produced the concept of settlement as mastery. Signs views women's problems as 
an integral part of a complex society. A.R.S. 


GENERAL 
II. GENERAL STUDIES - BIBLIOGRAPHY 
History of Printing and Publishing 


81-734. Pollak, Michael. Durability of Fifteenth-Century Type, VisL, 5,2, 1971, 159-88. Since the number of 
copies of a book that could be printed depended on the durability of the type, the selling price of an edition was 
irectly related to the type’s life expectancy. A paucity of records concerning the manufacture of type and 
onflicting opinions among modern printers make investigation difficult, but surmises can be made. Because 
ew works printed by the better printers of the time show defective characters, and because increased labor 
osts would have inhibited book production, 15th-century type is assumed to have produced several tens of 
housands of acceptable impressions. J.A.F. 


GENERAL 
. GENERAL STUDIES - LANGUAGE 
History 


1-735. Lewis, J. Windsor. The Daniel Jones OUTLINE OF ENGLISH PHONETICS: some changed usages, 
, 26, 4, 1978, 356-61. Although it has not been extensively revised since 1932, the Outline is still widely 
sed in German-speaking universities and indeed in many ways has not yet been superseded. But it is useful to 
ote those words whose pronunciation has since altered, and over 200 of these are here listed alphabetically. 

D.M.J. 

Linguistics 

1-736. Francisca, Beverly. Chomsky’s Linguistic Models: As Indices of Poetic Creativity, Coranto, 10, 2, 
975, 13-20. Noam Chomsky's linguistic theories can be practically applied to poetic analysis. Via Chomsky’s 
oncepts of a communicator's "creativity" and of the interrelating "surface structures" and "deep structures," 
ne can effectively interpret poetry, especially peotry which is rich in metaphor. Chomsky's theories offer new 


alytical avenues for critics; even more importantly, they display the interrelationship between literary 
riticism and linguistics. P.I.P. 


1-737. Gerbert, Manfred and Peter Zimmerman. Englische Adjektivkomposita vom Typ MAN-MADE 
glish Composite Adjectives of the Type MAN-MADE], ZAA, 25, 4, 1977, 307-16. These increased 
reatly after the Industrial Revolution, because of the precision needed to describe new production techniques. 
e first element is usually the agent or instrument of the following pariiciple. The form is also increasingly 
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common throughout English literature, from Shakespeare onwards. Kipling used it for compactness and more 
specifically to belittle. [t is also much used in the blurbs on paperback-novels. A knowledge of its formative 
process is very useful to those learning English. (In German.) D.M.J. 


81-738. Gläser, Rosemarie. Syntactico-semantic Aspects of the Phraseological Unit, ZAA, 26, 4, 1978, 
351-5. Although the precise status of idiomaticity in these units has still to be defined, noun units can be 
sub-divided into non-copulative and copulative noun phrases, substantive + prepositional pharses, and 
sentence phrases; adject:ve units into copulative adjectives and adjectives in comparison; and verb units into 
phrasal verbs, Vt + Np, Vt +Np/Vi + PP, verbs in comparison, and Vt + NP + Complement. D.M.J. 


81-739. Graustein, Gott-ried. Beziehungstypen englischer komplexer Sätze [Types of Connective in English 
Complex Sentences], ZAA, 25, 2, 1977, 121-32. Grammar-books do not adequately describe the variety of 
possible connectives, which fall semantically under three broad groupings: descriptive, effective and circum- 
stantial. Moreover, clauses can be reduced to phrases, or sometimes even totallv disappear, without loss of 
meaning, yet this meaning depends entirely op the connectives. Since the same syntactical form (e.g. an 
adjectival clause) may express many relationships to the main clause, the combination of 15 semantic with 16 
syntactical connectives gives a total of 240 possible relationships. Categorization is thus possible only through 
the medium of extensive quotation, the more so since complex sentences play a dominant role in all forms of 
English. (In German.) D.M.J. 


81-740. Green, Thomas A. and W.J. Pepicello. Wit in Riddling: A Linguistic Perspective, Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 
1-14. Riddles are wit-tes-ing questions based on linguistic ambiguity which momentarily blocks communica- 
tion. The riddle-solver is puzzled by an unsolvable opposition and is thus outwitted. Two phonologically 
identical deep structures are represented by a single surface structure. Such accidents may be morphological or 
syntactic. Two different underlying semantic structures accidentally have identical surface forms. The riddlee 
must guess at what linguistic level the ambiguity exists. The reason that riddling is usually oral is that often the 
spelling would give the answer away. Enigmatic questions are cognitive challenges. They teach the young 
` about the resiliency of the language in their deliberate, ludic manipulation of verbal resources. So, the playful 
blocking of communication, through riddles, is educational. R.R. 


81-741. Hansen, Klaus. Problems in the Semantic Ánalysis of Compounds, ZAA, 26, 3, 1978, 247-51. The 
great diversity of relationship between the component parts of compounds requires preciser definition: "the 
modifications suggested mainly concern the propositional predicate, which is specified as Actional, Processual 
or Statal," with a “sub-division of role types into Agentive, Procedent and Patient." Defining terms must be 
further narrowed “(i) by :ntroducing more specific predicate types and/or role types or (ii) by indicating the 
classes of verbs that have to be used to represent the basic predicate types (Actional, etc.) lexically.” There are 
also semantic components expressing habit, profession and purpose. D.MJ. 


81-742. Khomiakov, Vladimir A. A Note on Structural and Semantic Peculiarities of Nonstandard English 
Elements, ZAA, 25, 2, 1977, 148-51. According to various kinds of semantic interdependence among 
standard and nonstandard words and phrases all Nonstandard English elements may be divided into four 
subclasses: (1) bound synonymic elements, (2) free synonymic elements, (3) bound non-synonymic elements, 
(4) free non-synonymic elements. D.M J. 


81-743. Nef, Frederick. Introduction to the Reading of Greimas: Toward a Discursive Linguistics, Diacritics, 
7, 1, 1977, 18-22. Greimas was influenced by Merleau-Ponty, Saussure, and Propp. The French school of 
perception is based on perceiving differences. Saussurian semiotics sees all language as a system of signs. The 
methodological model is that of descriptive phonetics. Propp discovered the functions and narrative sequences 
of folktales. Greimas developed from lexicography, to semantics, to semiotics. Within a lexical field he sought 
"semes" or minimal units of meaning. Greimas’s work on meaning should have great attractiveness to 
Americans seeking a philosophical grounding. Greimas's model, since it deals with the transformation from 
deep to surface structures, can be thought of as generative. It shows the operations used to pass from one to 
another level. It is useful for the rigorous analysis of narrative structures: it permits the reader to discover, 
describe, and analyze. R.R. 


81-744. Neubert, Albrecht. Kinds of Lexical Meaning, ZAA, 26, 3, 1978, 241-6. Lexical semantics attempts 
to break down a “monolithic meaning block” either by “paraphrasing semantics" or by "inverting paraphras- 
ing." But as well as the referential or conceptual] meaning, there is also the figurative. The lexicologist must 
discover “how this meaning potential is structured” and relate conceptual meaning to grammatical, colloca- 
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tional, stylistic, figurative and connotative meaning: he must trace the phenomenon of "transferred meaning" 
and relate lexical meanings to sentential and textual meanings. However, the study of lexical meanings will 
always remain primary. D.M J. 


81-745. Schentke, Manfred. 'Dancing-Girl' and 'Dancer' — a semantic description of complex lexemes, 
ZAA, 26, 3, 1978, 252-7. “The semantic description of compounds and derivatives" requires the “relation of 
correspondence between predicate and role types represented by constituents." Based on the relationship 
between the contextual and the lexemic aspect of lexical meanings, "componential analysis makes use of 
semantic opposition, and substitution tests of semantic correspondence, for the semantic description of 
dancing-girl and dancer." (Numerous examples of such tests are given.] D.M.J. 


81-746. Weinstock, Horst. Typographical Aspects of Early Modern English Orthoepy, ZAA, 26, 4, 1978, 
340-50. Elizabethan orthographers were hampered by the fact that the alphabet was still essentially used for 
Latin, and mostly used the different founts available — roman, italic and gothic — merely for decoration; but 
John Hart and Sir Thomas Smith were already pioneers. Later, orthoepists tried to create variant-letters or to 
introduce diacritic marks as a means of establishing pronunciation, in contrast to today’s preference for using 
different kinds of bracket. Nevertheless, Early Modern English orthoepists did succeed in developing “systems 
of transcription or ‘written’ sounds.” 

D.M.J. 


Theoretical Studies 


81-747. Shibles, Warren. The Metaphorical Method, JAesE, 8, 2, 1974, 25-36. All human thought presup- 
poses language. Language is developed into metaphors. Using metaphor in a changed way, either syntactically 
or as body movement is a language deviation. There are 21 kinds of metaphors, such as synechdoche, 
metonymy, anagogical, archetype, substitution, juxtaposition. The importance of the metaphor is 
limitless. N.W. 


GENERAL 
IV. GENERAL STUDIES - THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


81-748. Daghistany, Ann. The Picara Nature, WS, 5, 1, 1977, 51-60. The female picaro, or picara, in early 
novels is active, self-reliant, and charming, but she uses her wiles and d:sguises to exploit others in attempts to 
achieve social status within her society rather than to criticize it. J.E.C. 


81-749. Wilson, Rawdon. The Bright Chimera: Character as a Literary Term, Critl, 5, 4, 1979, 725-49. 
Characters in fiction are products of the author's mind, functions of the text where they appear, entirely 
artificial, to be considered as if actual persons. These concepts of characters can be found in E.M. Forster's A 
Passage to India. K.L.B. 


Plot Patterns 


81-750. Jayne, Edward. The Dialectics of Paranoid Form, Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 131-57. Literary response is 
like the denial-projective displacement described by Freud as paranoia. Fiction is deceptive. It shows 
characters resolving problems in a world that is clearer, less confusing than the daily reality encountered by the 
reader, who, identifying with the hero, achieves the fantasy gratification of imaginatively completing a task. 
ne reader's anxieties, about his own inadequacy, are allayed by this objectification of illusion. Plots move 
m expectation to closure. Images, ironies, digressions, ambiguities all resist this termination. Such 
etaphoric devices work on a vertical axis, counteracting the plot's horizontal forward movement. They 
onvey repressed signification. The more anxiety-arousing latent meanings there are, the stronger the plot must 

, in order to repress them. Thus, fictions with the most violent action are always the most popular. Paranoid 
istortions gratify the audience's needs in disrupted societies. Fiction flourishes during social turmoil. 
Fictional delusions are not required by stable eras. The only "truths" in literature are the validations of its 
eaders' fantasies, and the rationalization of their paranoid delusions. R.R. 


Subjects 


1-751. Bowen, Barbara C. Metaphorical Obscenity in French Farce: 1460-1560, CDr, 11,4, 1977-8, 331-44. 
exual play serves three purposes in French farce: discussion on stage, sexual metaphors as weapons, 
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intercourse on stage. The authors' imagination and varied use of metaphor show them to be experienced 
dramatists interested in making their audiences laugh. J.B.M. 


81-752. Conolly, L.W. Pornography. DalR, 54, 4, 1974-75, 698-709. Pornography should be taken seriously 
but not for many of the reasons frequently given; itis possible to produce, for example, statistics to correlate the 
reading of pornography with both higher- and lower-than-usual rates of sexual assault. It should be viewed as 
inferior literature and as, therefore, a corruption of the language of sex and, by extension, of human sexual ` 
behavior. P.M.C. . 


Drama 


81-753. Arnold, A. James. Cészire ard Shakespeare: Two Tempests, CL, 30, 3, 1978, 236-48. By changing 
characters, language, and dramacurgy Césaire transformed Shakespeare's Tempest from a work of reconcilia- 
tion and resolution into a work of social commentary. Shakespeare's island is a microcosmic world while 
Césaire's is a model of Caribbean scciety. In the modern work, Prospero becomes an explorer-navigator 
directing his energy toward colonialization, while Ariel becomes a slave with an indeterminate term of 
servitude. Caliban's role is to negate the dialectic of colonialism. J.B.M. 


81-754. Bailev, L.W. Tolstoy as a Playwright, Drama, 110, 1973, 50-5. Tolstoy's plays have received little 
attention and translations have been few. His best, The Power of Darkness, was banned by censorship for years 
and limited his interest in writing more. After Tolstoy accepted Christ's gospel he strove to endow the peasants 
with worldly goods and to create works that humanized them with tragic importance and dignity. Neither 
eristocrats nor peasants appreciated or understood his purpose. Power of Darkness was more successfully 
produced abroad, particularly in Paris and Berlin. The greatest problem was one of translating the dialect 
adequately. Tolstoy then wrote two more plays one of which, The Live Corpse, was performed after his death 
and became the most successful play of all that he wrote. M.T.H. 


81-755. Baker, Donald. African Theatre and the West, CDr, 11, 3, 1977, 227-51. By retaining religious and 
natural features, African theater reaffirms the established socio-religious order. Sophisticated Western theater 
forces the audience to observe and think about the action. African theater demands emotional involvement and 
feeling from its audiences. Africa can teach the West it is human to feel as well as to know. J.B.M. 


81-756. Barthes, Roland [David Savran (translator)]. The Dolls of Bunraku, Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 44-7. 
Oriental puppets destroy the antitheses of animate/inanimate, and inside/outside. The manipulators are visible. 
Three men support each doll, musicians and narrators are on a platform to one side, in full view of the audience. 
Occidental marionettes pretend to be human. Western actors pretend to express a character’s inner drives while 
concealing the artifice of the representation. Western spectacle is based on the notion of organic unity. In the 
East, the codes of expression are detached from one another, they do not fuse into a whole. The narrator's voice 
in "exaggerated declaration, tremolo, overly shrill feminine tone, broken intonations, tears" is punctuated by 
out-of-phase strokes on the shamisen. Against these sounds are syncopated the gestures of the marionette, and 
the transitive gestures of their operators. Our actors feign action, Bunraku separates the action from the 
gestures. It exposes the art and the wcrk simultaneously, and lets be seen what we keep invisible. This 
distancing produces an exultation. Brech: was the first to exploit these effects. They are due to the discontinuity 
of codes, by the "caesura imposed upon the different features of the performance." The interplay of codes, 
separate declarations, excludes improvisation and spontaneity. It does not valorize originality but the interplay 
of discrete "quotations." R.R. 


81-757. Bien, Peter. BUDDHA, Kazantzakis' Most Ambitious and Most Neglected Play, CDr, 11, 3, 1977, 
252-72. Kazantzakis contrasts modern ideas with ancient wisdom in a modern Chinese setting. A rising river 
engulfs dams built by the younger generation as well as the established patriarchal society. Only by fully living 
life can one understand its essential meznings and come to accept its conclusion. J.B.M. 


81-758. Boyars, Marion. The Transiatior. Market, Gambit, 6, 21, 1972, 100-5. A discussion between Martin 
Walser, Arnold Wesker, Christopher Hampton and Martin Esslin elucidates their beliefs about what happens to 
local productions of translated plays. The native culture of the audience cannot be ignored. Not only must the 
translation contain the subtleties but also the characters’ dialects may be significant. Pinter's plays are 
mentioned because the comic element is zpparent in English and the tragic in German due to the biases of the 
audiences. N.W. 


81-759. Brown, Ivor. At Various Levels, Drama, 108, 1973, 53-6. Outspoken levellers often are dominant and 
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do not favor differences which they label as anti-social and seek to do away with. In the theater one good result 


_ of this levelling is a change in the old architecture softening the auditorium's upward slope. Television prevents 


“talking down” to the audience although Shakespeare’s texts have not been levelled but, then, he does not rise 


| high in the popularity ratings. Levelling of seating is sensible but there are attempts being made to heighten the 


stage even to the point in Stratford of using some lifts for multi-level shows. Acrobatic skills are required of 
actors in such spectaculars and Shakespeare may in future histrionic praductions be well above the heads of 
spectators as the cast performs on stilts, but “Elizabethan diction ts stilted stuff.” M.T.H. 


81-760. Brown, Ivor. In Praise of Festivals, Drama, 110, 1973, 56-9. The Theatre Festival can teach history 
and geography painlessly. David Garrick introduced festivals with his Jubilee Gala of 1769 on Shakespearean 
home-ground although nothing of the bard’s was spoken and other entertainments were participated in as 
people deviated into playing games and just having fun in general. Festival life has introduced playgoers to 
players in the taverns and on public walks. One who regularly attended was Shaw and many others of the 
famous enjoyed its contacts. Actual productions, however, at a festival are “infrastructural and the extraneous 
occupations and recreations peripheral.” M.T.H. 


81-761. Brown, Ivor. Sitting It Out, Drama, 109, 1973, 46-9. One is lucky to be little during playhouse sit-ins 
as space is limited. Visitors to the Old Vic will discover that 'expensive' and 'expansive' are not synonymous 
and higher up a lack of arms and backs to seats make the top tier uncomtortable. Students who have dined on 
garlic add to the discomfort of the atmosphere. Broadway, New York is not much better than London. Open-air 
performances, too, are dangerous since being chilled is as unpleasant as being smothered. The Elizabethan 
Globe theater had no seats for the groundlings each of whom stood before the stage for a penny. Penny-pavers 
could also be seated in top row galleries but were unprotected without a roof. Cushions were provided for 
threepence-payers in the middle galleries and these could well have been applied to the stone theater seats of 
Athens. New theaters today should be built with new respect for basic comforts for we have painfully learned 
that the amenities are due for reform. M.T.H. 


81-762. Chase, Cynthia. Oedipal Textuality: Reading Freud's Reading of OEDIPUS, Diacntics, 9, 1, 1979, 
54-68. Freud wrote to Fliess, May 31, 1897, that he dreamt of solviag the Sphinx's riddle. His study of 
Oedipus led him to discover the censor, repression, and the Unconscious. He saw that the real experience only 
becomes meaningful retrospectively. The murder of Laius is not significant until the relationship between the 
murderer and the victim has been disclosed before an audience. There arz three levels of witnesses. On stage a 
chorus of fictive Thebans listens. In the audience real Thebans respond to his crime. Again, on stage, the third 
character, first as the High Priest, then as Tiresias, then Creon, then Jocasta, react to his interpretations. These 
are like the primary text generated by the analyst and the analysand as the unconscious significations of the 
discourse mutually produced appropriate the meaning of converging oracular texts. The Sphinx's riddle about 
feet, and the prophecies which resulted in the piercing of Oedipus's feet, which generated his name "Swollen 
foot," are continually reinforced by perpetual ironic allusions to feet throughout the drama. The notion that 
Oedipus's destiny has been fixed is an ambiguity which enables the audience to escape identifying the revolting 
truths portrayed as a universal destiny. R.R. 


81-763. Copfermann, Emile, An Interview with Ariane Mnouchkine, Gambit, 5, 20, 1971, 63-74. [This item 
is trans. from French by Jonathan Hammond. This item is an edited version from Travail Théátral.] In a 
collective creation the director helps polish and finish the improvisations so that the final production will be a 
synthesis. The idea behind this type of a spectacle requires that there is no fixed place of performance with the 
static routine which that entails. Presently there is a need for the company to complete its political appren- 


ticeship before we commemorate the Commune and its relationship to Thermidor. Our efforts ensure that 


historical scenes are presented from opposite points of view. N.W. 


81-764. Eilenberg, Lawrence I. Dramaturgy and Spectacle: A Proportion, JAesE, 9, 4, 1975, 43-53. Live 
theater should be appreciated as a specific structure in itself, not as a collaborative art. À balance between 
dramaturgy (incidents) and spectacle (visuals) has changed through the years. Rather than horizontal or 
segmented action, a play is a vertical or total experience. Stanislavski's emphasis on drama can be contrasted 
with Brecht's on spectacle. Western theater in the 20th century has shown an inverse proportion between these 
two theories. N.W. 


81-765. Esslin, Martin. Expressionists, Drama, 109, 1973, 50-4. [Publishers Calder and Boyars, with over-all 
editor Dr. J.M. Ritchie of Hull University, have re-issued in paperback works in German expressionist drama.] 
Seven Expressionist Plays, translated from the German by J.M. Ritchie and H.F. Garten. Calder and Boyars. 
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Vision and Aftermath, Four Expressionist War Plays, translated from the German by J.M. Ritchie and J.D. 
Stowell. Calder and Boyers. Carl Sternheim, Scenes from the Heroic Life of the Middle Classes, rive plays, 
translated from the German by M.A.L. Brown, M.A. McHaffie, J.M. Ritchie, J.D. Stowell. Calder and 
Boyars. Georg Kaiser, Five Plays, translated from the German by B.J. Kenworthy, Rex Last, J.M. Ritchie, 
Calder and Boyars. Marvin Carlson, The German Stage in the Nineteenth Century, The Scarecrow Press, 
Metuchen, N.J. M.T.H. 


81-766. Flozy, Claude R. Rimini Revisited: The Francesca Theme in Drama, CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 22-30. The 
Francesca-Paolo-Giovanni story, based on fact and told by Dante and Boccaccio, is unique because the pair 
remain in love in Hell. In the 19th century, the story inspired many poems, at least 76 dramatic works, 
including Francesca da Rimini by American George Henry Boker (1855) and Paola and Francesca by 
Englishman Stephen Phillips (1899), and 95 musical works. Critics and anthologists have not been aware of all 
of these dramatic versions of the theme. In 26 of the plavs there are six different variations of how Giovanni 
discovered the love of Francesca and Paolo: Giovanni's jealousy just grows; Francesca talks in her sleep; an 
innocent child reveals the secret; a malicious servant tells; a malicious relative tells; a jealous woman tells. 
ENJ, 


81-767. Hayman, Ronald. The Actor's Motives, Drama, 108, 1973, 45-53. In diverse ways the novelist, actor 
and lunatic escape being bound within single personalities by slipping into other identities. The schizophrenic 
arouses opposition in others by his unreal acting. The novelist does his empathizing in seclusion. The actor is 
described by Sartre as playing a game. The actor can make whatever he dislikes about himself disappear as he 
adopts another character. Guinness, having played many character roles, tells us that he found it amusing to 
. disguise himself. Neurotizs and artists share the feeling of having multiple selves some of which may not be 
acceptable to society. Society, frequently sick itself, is guilty of much distortion. M.T.H. 


81-768. Hayman, Ronald. March in Germany — Eleven Days of a Diary, Drama, 109, 1973, 55-63. An 
unpopular production of Lear was presented last year in Stuttgart with 400 of the audience leaving the theater 
during the performance the first night. A Doll's House production was an example of 'director's theatre’ with 
Ibsen's play concealed beneath garish beads like a necklace thread. Musical theater reached a point of thrilling 
vehemence, and it is regrettable that non-musicezl performances have not proved to be as exciting. Touring in 
Germany is relatively new and some of the older stars have joined with traveling companies to introduce plays 
to towns unaccustomed to theater-going. Renaissance Theatre, a private one, indirectly dependent upon some 
public financing, relies cn the patronage of a cut-price group organized for the public. This theater has 
produced with success a program originating from some of Shaw's correspondence called Dear Liar. M.T.H. 


81-769. Kift, Roy. Through tlic Eyes of a Camel: Two Interviews with Naftali Yavin, Gambit, 6, 23, 1973, 
5-18. Yavin understands the Stanislavsky method of acting. He has involved himself in as many experiences as 
possible and has transferred these interests to fringe theatre. The stage action should provide self-recognition 
for the audience so that they may see their individual truths. In The Journey volunteers from the audience were 
included in minute dialogues. N.W. 


81-770. Rumler, Fritz. Rainer Werner Fassbinder, Gambit, 6, 21, 1972, 78-81. (This interview is trans. from 
German by Elizabeth Grist.) The dynamism of Rainer Werner Fassbinder is expressed as he writes, directs, 
produces and acts in grim dramas for film and subsidized television. He forces audiences into awareness 
through his plays which <eature brutality and violence. The avant-garde cult of mythologizing historical 
villains through dramatic analysis and compassion centers around Fassbinder's work. [The translation of 
"Pre-Paradise Sorry Now" is in this issue.] N.W. 


81-771. Trilling, Ossia. Letter From Scandinavia, Drama, 109, 1973, 66-8. In addition to Bergman's new 
production of Strindberg's Ghost Sonata Eriksson produced for the Swedish public a semi-documentary called 
A Lovely Song of Love. Production of Picasso's Four Little Girls marked recent works performed at the Royal 
Theatre of Copenhagen's studio theater while on the larger stage a version by Bergman of Le Misanthrope 
appeared. A Finnish production of King Lear was presented at the Turku City Theatre and later, by invitation, 
at Stockholm City Theatre and the Florence Theatre Festival. (Illustrated.) M.T.H. 


81-772. Tyler, Parker. The Education of a Prince: Elements in Drama, Prose, 6, 1973, 185-215. Variations on 
the king and clown relationship in European drama include ironic reversal with tragic overtones (Victor Hugo's 
Le Roi S'amuse and Verdi’s Rigoletto), the serio-comic (Mozart's Don Giovanni), the revelation of “natural 
princes among men" — Achilles and Thersites in Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida, and in The Tempest 
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Prospero as master of Caliban and Ariel as material and spiritual nature. Moral and social commentary in 
Shakespearian comedy are seen in the complex satire of A Midsummer Night's Dream. Calderon's Life is a 
Dream follows Shakespeare's use of dream as theater or stage as "imaginative convention parallel to dream" 
(Taming of the Shrew, Hamlet, and the rejection of Falstaff scene in Henry IV Part 2). S.M.A.W. 


81-773. Visconti, Luchino. Message on World Theatre Day 1973, Drama, 109, 1973, 44. Truth evolves in the 
theater uplifting its value as a witness of the ages and its place is one where human standards and connections 
oppose one another. Recording the progression of man, it encourages him to outdo himself and define 
existence in its meanings through the years. Other mass media entertain, offering escape, but the theater, when 
eschewing this lesser duty, offers to the public greatness in vital subjects as it gives us ever renewed 
representations of man's legends and myths. M.T.H. 


81-774. Yun, Chang S. The No Drama as Tragedy, CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 52-9. Although the many definitions of 
tragedy from Aristotle's to Arthur Miller's lead to confusion, it still needs definition for comparative literary 
Studies. The No dramas — ghost dramas, warrior plays, and women plays — all end with the idea that the 
universe is devoid of meaning, order, and value. In contrast Western tragedy — Oresteia and the Oedipus plays 
— contains ethical and social import. Therefore, the No drama and all Japanese literature are excluded from the 
tragedy in the Western sense. E.N.J. 


Fiction 


81-775. Brooks, Peter. Fictions of the Wolfman: Freud and Narrative Understanding, Diacritics, 9, 1, 1979, 
72-81. In writing case-histories Freud faced the problem of shaping an orderly narrative. Only detective fiction 
still claimed that action was motivated and explainable and that a life history formed an intelligible pattern. A 
reader of Sherlock Holmes, Freud tried to construct his case histories on this model. Clues, discovered in free 
association, were used to solve symptoms inscribed on the patient’s body by repressed desires. These were 
causally enchained to childhood traumas. However he was honest enough to see that there were other 
alternatives and layered his text with bracketed explanations which o7fered other possibilities. One theory 
erased another as if two versions of a plot were superimposed, a fiction refusing its own closure. The traumatic 
dream of wolves derived from the fairytales he had been told, therefore were based, not on an event (the primal 
scene), but on another fiction. In modern plots, the hero’s identity is shaped in this way by the fictions he has 
been told. He seeks a myth to justify his existence, a masterplot to make his life significant. Freud faced the 
problem as Faulkner did, seeing that a story is always incomplete since key scenes are missing, essential 
connections too deeply buried for retrieval, and therefore plots are inherently interminable, always provisional 
in their transformation into an intentional structure. R.R. 


81-776. Comgold, Stanley. Freud as a Literary Text?, Diacritics, 9, 1, 1979, 84-94. French opinions of 
German violence and terrorism are seen as an outburst of guilt over the war. The Germans felt that France’s 
verbal attack was an attempt to disassociate French thought from German. They read Freud as repressing his 
discovery of repression. French Freudianism is violent and aggressive. These accusations resemble the 
rhetorical figure "catechresis." Sameness is asserted through doubled difference or negation. Only exegetical 
terrorism can treat Freud as a literary text. Kafka is often subjected to Freudian interpretations, but his tales are 
not dreams. Kafka excludes all commentary and deciphering. One is always aware that the dreams in Kafka are 
being narrated. They are distanced by the narrator’s perspective. The reader has no access to them except 
through this narrow focus. The revelation of truth is always painful and involves great suffering, and is never 
therapeutic. There is no possibility of a cure through intersubjective dialogue. The Country Doctor dramatizes 
the inability ever to close the wound; he can heal neither his patient nor himself, and is unable to leave the scene 
of suffering. This "thematizes the scriptor who cannot close the distance to his narration.” R.R. 


81-777. Hardy, Barbara. Objects in Novels, Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 485-500. Things attain signification by being 
vividly associated with characters as extensions of themselves or as crucial to their survival. Dickens animates ` 
objects so that they become symbolic expressions of their owners. George Eliot humanizes the faces on Silas 
Marner’s coins; conversely, she withdraws signification by showing things in a stark light. Lawrence, like 
James's Isabel Archer, felt things to be constricting and imprisoning. Sartre's Roquentin is nauseated by the 
alien existence of things. Arnold Bennett imitated the solidity of the object world. The coins in Fitzgerald’s 
Last Tycoon and Gide’s Counterfeiters expose the artistry involved in rendering reality. Even Robbe-Grillet 
has not been able to divorce things totally from the human beings who are involved with them. R.R. 


81-778. Hunter, J. Paul. The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Reader, Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 455-84. Novels 
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were condemned in the i8th century on both literary and moral grounds. Fiction was considered inferior to 
poetry, and a corrupting influence on young minds. Reading engendered idleness, romances inflamed 
emotion, fantasies of social mobility threatened hierarchy. The first novelists used many strategies to subvert 
the loneliness of the genre. They reached out to auditors through prefaces, authorial interventions in asides, 
footnotes, and afterwords, to restore the reassuring presence of the storyteller. Both serial publication and 
interpolated tales conveyed the illusion of performance to a communal audience even though oral narration was 
being replaced by printed narratives as workers became urbanized. The novel became a digressive form in 
which discursive elements suspended the orderly plot sequences of romance. The art was invested in the 
telling. Such devices as twisting of perspective, long descriptions, catalogues of details, complex subplots, 
multitudes of foils all delayed the resolution while defining the consciousness of the narrator-perceiver. These 
factors suggest that paraliterary contexts determine the form of a genre. R.R. 


81-779. Kellogg, Robert. Oral Narrative, Written Books, Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 655-65. Only rhythmic, 
traditional, formulaic discourse had cultural status as literature, and these elements were preserved, even when 
societies became literate. The Song of Roland, Beowulf, Nibelungenleid, and Icelandic Eddas retained these 
oral conventions to signity that they were literature. Many written texts contain pastoral interludes, within 
which oral narration is imitated, allowing us to experience story as performance, as our ancestors did. The 
Canterbury Tales present orally told stories to a live audience. The frame story is typical of Romance used also 
in the Decameron. In the Odyssey, Bk. XV, Eumaeus and Odysseus pass the night telling stories, in pastoral 
retreat from heroic action. Such modal variations are ways of elaborating the theme. Marlow, in Lord Jim, tells 
his story to a group withdrawn from the heroic world of the protagonist. Faulkner uses oral storytelling 
techniques to control his readers' responses and to focus their values. When the storyteller is missing, an ironic 
distance develops. Joyce's stylistic imitations seem parodistic as a result. Such inventions were not possible 
until stories were told in print as Defoe's of tradesman's journal, Swift's of a ship surgeon's log. R.R. 


81-780. Miller, J. Hillis. Narrative Middles: a Preliminary Outline, Genre, 11, 3, 1978, 375-87. Continuity 
yields significance. Our need for meaning impels us to find coherence even in random sequences. Since this is 
so, how can one judge what is irrelevant in a novel? A plot, drawn ruler-straight, would be boring. The 
digressions, side-tracks, wanderings, and excursions from that taut causal chain are what make a novel 
interesting. Tristram Shandy celebrates such transgressions. Sterne diagrams the snarls and tangles of his plot 
(ch.40, vol.6). Itis like Corporal Trim's arabesque (ch.4, vol.9), a flourish of curlicues. Schlegel thought this 
irregular freedom the formal essence of Romantic literature. It violates all the mimetic laws. It is unified 
“spiritually” by its relation to a transcendent logos. The spiritual unity accommodates all the changes of register 
and discontinuities. This narrative line might be graphed as a figure with one focus in infinity (hyperbole, 
parabola). Thus, visible paradoxes illustrate the impossibility of representing logos, except in figure or 
allegory. The one master trope which cannot be delineated is irony, because it deconstructs linear meaning. 
Irony is that doubling, which makes narrative undecipherable. “Al narrative is therefore the linear demonstra- 
tion of the impossibility cf linear coherence." R.R. 


81-781. Mistacco, Vicki. Interview: Alain Robbe-Grillet, Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 35-43. What makes a book 
"readable" is suspense, some unresolved tension. In the modern novel these tensions might be between 
traditional narrative and the forms which subvert it. In Topology, the narrator has fallen in the hole. In Les 
Gommes the murder had been missing; in Le Voyeur, the crime; in La Jalousie the character was missing. 
Topology is the science of the qualities of space, of surfaces where one side is on the other, of volumes whose 
inside is outside. These are useful metaphors in fiction, like the house in Projet pour une revolution which 
passes through its own keyhole, the inside becoming the outside. With the disappearance of the narrator, the 
reader must assume an authorial function. The public is reluctant to do this and would rather identify with a 
character. Only the ideal reader can find pleasure in this, which requires sophistication. A deliberate density of 
cultural references is part cf the ludic aspect. The interlocutor who questions the narrator about the story he is 
telling is a personification of the unsophisticated reader. Reading becomes a game in which anyone who knows 
the rules can play. The illiterate reader finds sexual stereotypes when in actuality there are no differences 
between male and female roles; biclogically each sex has the hormones of the other. Fantasies of role exchange 
are part of the ludic aspect of the novels. R.R. 


81-782. Neumeyer, Peter =. Teaching the Short Story: Plot, JAesE, 9, 4, 1975, 5-18. The short story will 
mature as audiences become sophisticated about the ramifications and nuances of the genre. Conscious 
awareness of the technicalities should be taught to enhance the readers' appreciation. Hardy's The Three 
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Strangers, a plotted story, and Chekhov's Gusev, a plotless one, are examples of works to which instructional 
techniques may be applied. N.W. 


81-783. Rawson, C.J. Cannibalism and Fiction: Reflections on Narrative Form and “Extreme” Situations, 
Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 667-711. Swift exemplified the stance of the radical satirist to whom the world is incurably 
vicious and who is provoked to righteous anger at its ineradicable evil. His disapproval of the universal evil 
shows through his authorial self-effacement. Flaubert sought to be a scientifically objective narrator who 
impartially presents the truth. Flaubert dissects to represent reality with verbal exactness. Swift dissects to 
expose and denounce. Flaubert wanted his impersonal authorial presence to invisibly saturate all his charac- 
' ters, even the morally repulsive ones. He was so successful that he was accused of being a cannibal or a 
! pederast for imaginative participation in the evils depicted in Salammbo. Although fascinated by Sade, he was 
‘not interested in the gratification of all impulses, but studied him to understand excessive states. Flaubert’s 
protean personifications are unlike Mailer’s self-aggrandizing defiance of the forbidden, and gratuitous 
violence. R.R. 


81-784. Rawson, C.J. Cannibalism and Fiction, Genre, 11, 2, 1978, 227-313. The eating of human flesh is 
often linked in literature with prohibited forms of sex. The famous eating scene in Tom Jones shows the links of 
lust and appetite. Conrad suggests that Kurtz might have reverted to primitivism, possibly as a cannibal. 
Rojack has a cannibal fantasy about his murdered wife as he has anal intercourse with her maid, Ruta, in 
Mailer's American Dream. The guilt aroused by the forbidden impulse increases his sexual pleasure. 
Reiterated cannibal imagery is used for psychological exploitation by Mailer. Swiftian scatology recurs. 
Excrement is discussed in religious terms. An openness to all sensuous experience is valued. Swift's “radical 
satire" is like Mailer's "extremist fiction." In Pompes funébres the narrator ingests his dead lover as a way of 
incorporating his power magically, not as a hostile, punitive act. Genet links homosexuality and cannibalism as 
Freud did. Wittig's orgies of dismemberment in her Lesbian novels involve evisceration and mutilation as sex 
acts. The cannibalism of living flesh, not corpses, is, for these Amazons, the norm. The trend from rhetorical, 
to metaphorical, to participatory cannibalism is traced. R.R. 


81-785. Starr, G.A. "Only a Boy”: Notes on Sentimental Novels, Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 501-27. Sentimental 
novels are cyclical because their heroes refuse to grow up. Unable to learn from experience, they are 
condemned to repeat it. Their regressions are reflected by the episodic plots. The hero's childlikeness makes 
him unfit to assume a role in his satirized society. The man of feeling is mute because articulateness is 
distrusted as manipulative. He is humorless because wit, also, is a form of social control. He is depicted as a 
elpless and passive victim. He can transcend his oppressors by contemplating the Sublime which is another 
orm of regression. By recovering an infantile perspective in which everything looks gigantic, and then fusing 
ith it, he assumes imaginary power. All emotional bonds are dominént/submissive, with children or social 
nferiors, because they cannot manage an adult relationship. The behavior traits they value, spontaneitv and 
ntensity, are typical of infancy. Impotent, they avoid the threat of marriage, and cannot assume any decisive 
ction. Melodramatic villains arouse sympathy for their helpless victims. A host of minor characters are 
quired as spokesmen, since the hero would jeopardize his innocence were he to denounce his wrongdoers. 

R.R. 


1-786. Strout, Cushing. Radical Religion and the American Political Novel, Clio, 6, 1, 1976, 23-42. Balzac 
d Stendhal, the originators of modern literary realism, were the first to portray random individuals whose 
aily lives were dependent upon current historical circumstances. Tnis modern consciousness of history's 
wer to shape individual lives is anticipated in Bible stories. "Bibliczl elements of historical consciousness" 
an be found in many modern realistic writers including Ernest Poole, John Steinbeck and E.L. Doctorow, all 
f whom demonstrate the essentially religious nature of political belief. M.M. 
































1-787. Sussman, Henry. The Herald: A Reading of Walter Benjamin's Kafka Study, Diacritics, 7, 1, 1977, 
2-54. Benjamin's analysis of Kafka employs the same rhetorical devices it describes. Philosophical para- 
oxes are inserted into legends, making them "fairy tales for dialecticians." Reason prevents the hero from 
anquishing the forces of evil. The enigmatic character, made accessible to interpretation by popular myth, is 
interpreted in such a way that the parable becomes transformed, the allegory is obscured. The commentary 
urns the tale into something unforeseen. The text turns away ambiguously, becomes hostile to the reader, 
isclosing some new complexity, some "formerly concealed contour." This is a Kafkan “metamorphosis.” The 
estures of his actors cannot be translated into any metaphysical system without deformation. Kafka's failure 
o complete any of his works is imaged in the incompleted burrow and the unfinished Wall of China. The 
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reversals are imaged in the turning of the back and the postures of bearing a burden. These are associated with ` 
inscrutability and indifference (conveyed in the gesture of turning away). The tales are not causally ordered, 
but are crystallizations of meaning, or metaphoric flowerings of significance. R.R. 


81-788. Ungar, Steven. RB: The Third Degree, Diacritics, 7, 1, 1977, 67-77. Roland Barthes's new book, : 
Roland Barthes par Rolend Barthes (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1975), is Barthes "to the third power" or "Barthes , 
cubed." In this fictionalized biography he attempts to ground his own criticism between the objectivity of | 
structuralism and the subjectivity which permits value-statements to be made about literature. He explores 
pleasure as a possible criterion for evaluating texts. He avoids the rigidities of the autobiographical mode by 
alternating among first, second, and third person narrations. He interposes mock dialogues, donning and 
doffing masks, showing the amount of self-delusion inherent in all introspection, foregrounding the mytho- 
poeisis involved in self-consciousness. He looks for the fissures,the seams, and joints in a text, and exemplifies 
these in the fragmentary nature of his own text. Structuralism had rigorously limited its attention to the text; 
Barthes, in his sorties, is looking for a way out. R.R. 


81-789. Wicks, Ulrich. The Romance of the Picaresque, Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 29-44. Picaresque can be defined 
as the antithesis of romance. Its world is chaotic, dissonant, and filled with nightmarish anxiety in contrast to 
the romantic harmony, id2alization and wish-fulfillment. How do the brotherhoods of rogues, whose commun- 
ity is disciplined and patterned, fit into this definition? Is their ordered society a parody of the disordered worid 
about them? What about the theme of the expulsion from Eden, and the subsequent quest for a "home", the 
sense of exile, which picaresque shares with romance? Is not the picaro's telling of his story an imposition of 
order upon chaotic memories? If the picaro is the literary version of the mythic trickster archetype, he enables 
the reader to experience tbe forbidden, and thus, ro create a compensatory whole. The Bildungsroman begins in 
picaresque and ends in romance, as order emerges from chaos. Perhaps, rather than being antitypes, they 
implicitly contain one another. "That generic impulse to structure and order these fictions of disorder is itself a 
romance desire." R.R. 


81-790. Wojcik, Manfred. Gesellschaftsbegriff und Romantheorie [The Concept of Society and the Theory of 
the Novel], ZAA, 25, 1, 1977, 5-35. Many Marxists believe that the novel-genre faces extinction, often 
contending that since it rose in the early 18th century along with the bourgeoisie, it must consequently share in 
the latter's imminent collapse. This assumption rests upon a misunderstanding of the nature of individuality. 
Although the bourgeois mentality first made the individual conscious of his existence independent of the 
community, this is not the highest form of individualism. It is self-destructive, for the individual-in-himself 
stands in opposition to the individual-as-class-representative and hence is primarily aware of his own isolation. 
Only the Socialist society depends for its wellbeing on the full development of all its individual members. 
Marxist theory, therefore, does not preclude the continuation of this genre. (In German.) D.MJ. 


Poetry 


81-791. Bennett, James R. The Dramatic Monologue in Britain and the United States: A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy, ConP, 5, 2, 1972, 57-70. [Secondary material, annotated. Twelve general studies — books and articles 
ranging from 1933 to 1970 — followed by studies of individual poets: Arnold (1), Auden (1), Blake (2), 
Browning (13 general, 29 individual poems), Byron (1), Chaucer (6), Coleridge (1), Cummings (1), 
Dickinson (2), Donne (3), Drayton (1), Eliot (2), Fitzgerald (1), Frost (1), Herbert (1), Howard (25, Jarrell (1), 
Amy Lowell (1), Marvell (D, George Mereditb (1), Wm. V. Moody (1), Wm. Morris (1), Pope (1), Pound (2), 
Robinson (1), D.G. Rossetti (3), John Skelton (1), Scop poems (1), Swinburne (1), Tennyson (9), W.C. 
Williams (1). Predominantly articles, the items above also include anthology notes, book reviews, master's 
theses, parts of books, dissertation abstracts. Six are earlier than 1936; 71 are between 1960 and 1972.] 
S.M.A.W. 


81-792. Berry, Wendell. The Specialization of Poetry, HudR, 28, 1, 1975, 11-27. The sudden popularity of 
the genre of the interview with a poet is a symptom of the specialization of poetry, as the poet, an alien creature, 
is examined objectively by tae interviewer, perhaps to be suprised into some revelation of his arcane nature. 
Poets appear to share this atti:ude; for poets who believe in this way, a poem is a seeking of self, reinforcing the 
evidence for the alientation and isolation of the poet. But the subject of poetry should be the world that poets 
have in common with other people; among these common properties are language and tradition (including 
literary tradition). Song and narrative lead one out of the isolation of sensibility "by renewing the knowledge 
and meaning of actions known from the past, and by considering the possibility of right action now and in the 
future." B.A.P. 


Sch 


81-793. Bloom, Harold. The Necessity of Misreading, GaR, 29, 2, 1975, 267-88. Literary tradition in poetry 
is formed through misreading of poems. A misreading is a strong reading which produces other criticism, and it 
is through the strength of these misreadings that canons are formed in poetry, that the worth of a poem is 
established. The best poetry survives because the weak is not strong enough to generate the necessary 
misreading to make a poem live. R.W.W. 


81-794. Clausen, Chris. The Decline of Anglo-American Poetry, VQR, 54, 1, 1978, 73-86. When poets 
regarded the reflection of actual contemporary life as the chief function of poetry, writing poetry paradoxically 
became more difficult, and poetry disappeared as a major cultural force. Serious poetry has alienated its 
audience because ideas of its function have changed. It was presumed in the 19th century that poetry should 
illuminate rather than mirror experience, discriminate the important from the trivial aspects, be difficult but not 
private, and be more formal in language and structure than prose. Today poetry flourishes on the lowest levels 
of sophistication in such writers as Rod McKuen, whose poetry is easily understood, conventional in phrasing 
and imagery, sentimental, and filled with uncomplicated messages. Before 1800, almost all non-satirical 
poems dealt with the subjects of love, war, religion, and external nature to which Wordsworth added nostalgia 
for childhood. Peopie are not convinced by modem poetry that all experiences are fit subjects. Poets from 
Pound on have lacked perceptiveness about their real or potential audience. R.E.W. 


81-795. Hill, Archibald A. READING POEMS, HopQ, 3, 2, 1976, 83-8. (rev.-art., Richard Gunter. Reading 
Poems. Hombeam Press, 1975). This 85-page booklet stresses linguistic analysis of poetry. Good poems, it 
affirms, contain statable meanings. In an outstanding Hopkins chapter, Gunter successfully explicates the 
difficult Tom's Garland by dividing it into 16 "bits" for analysis. D.G.L. 


81-796. Hope, Quentin M. Lovers in the $now, ColL, 4, 1, 1977, 1-18. One of the oldest conventions of love 
poetry is that love can survive hostile extremes of weather. Snow as a hostile element that threatens the beloved 
and snow as a trial that love has the power to withstand are themes that reappear in numerous variations and 
reworkings in Renaissance and post-Renaissance lyric poetry. Snow in love poetry is less often a threat or a 
challenge to lovers than it is a haven or playground. The various thematic links between snow and love have a 
wide range of subtle meanings. ) M.A.G. 


81-797. Riddel, Joseph N. A Somewhat Polemical Introduction: The Elliptical Poem, Genre, 11, 4, 1978, 
459-77. Poe said that the long poem was a self-contradiction, an oxymoron, since its unity of effect was 
interrupted by the intrusion of the real world. Epic is referential. Lyric is self-reflexive or "autotelic." It 
requires the reader's collaboration to construe its meaning. Harold Bloom argues that we must read antitheti- 
cally. Deconstructive readings look for a gap which marks what is out-of-control in the text. Jacques Derrida 
says one needs a "doubled commentary": a combination of adequate paraphrase and valid interpretation. 
Gasché exposes the duplicities of inscription. Schneidau sees the textual layering of Pound's Cantos as 
self-interfering structures which are like epic strategies through which Pound seeks a neo-Aristotelian 
"becoming." DeMan sees the choral interlude (parabasis) as the rhetorical strategy of interfering with the text 
and so refusing its own closure. Spanos calls into question the musical structure of Four Quartets. Beehler reads 
Stevens's attempt to disentangle himself from inherited metaphors by internally unweaving one trope by 
another. Rowe sees Crane as redoing history on visionary ground. Altieri reads Ashberry as a postmodern 
skeptic who questions our notions of representation. R.R. 


81-798. Seaman, David W. The Development of Visual Poetry in France, VisL, 6, 1, 1972, 19-44. The origins 
of pattern poetry are ancient, but only in France was visual poetry first considered a legitimate aspect of serious 
art. This trend came to fruition in the 19th century, but originated in such diverse areas as Greek epigrams of the 
7th century B.C. and the plays of Plautus, in the 2nd century B.C. More immediate influences on later French 
visual poetry were the British writers George Puttenham, Laurence Sterne, and William Blake. Puttenham, 
author of Arte of English Poesie, was perhaps the first to insist on the symoblic and suggestive worth of suzh 
poetry; Sterne destroyed printing conventions in Tristram Shandy; Blake came to believe his illustrated poems 
were the primary vehicle for his poetic expression. Later, that the well-respected Victor Hugo should come to 
»mbrace this poetic form offers evidence that visual poetry was not an isolated aberration but rather a growing 
radition in literature. J.A.F. 


81-799. Tsur, Reuven. Levels of Information Processing in Reading Poetry, Critl, 5, 4, 1979, 751-9. The 
structure of a poem may attract a certain type of reader and require a certain mental process. La Fontaine’s fable 
The Grasshopper and the Ant, and Goethe’s ballad Erlkónig may be interpreted unidimensionally or in a 
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complex way depending on the individual's perception and personality. Studies in personality and information ' 
processing may bridge the gap between stylistic studies and the relevance of literature to human values. K.L.B. ` 


Prose 


81-800. Netboy, Anthony. Voltaire's English Years (1726-1728), VQR, 53, 2, 1977, 336-52. Voltaire’s years 
in England changed his personality into that of a man dedicated to the spread of liberal ideas and he became a 
magnificent prose writer. He met Pope, Swift, and Gay. He had the classical French obiection to Shakespeare 
for not following the rules of Aristotie's Poetics but he was also the first writer to disseminate in France the 
concept of democracy as practiced in England. Sarah Churchill gave him information about Marlborough's 
campaigns and intimate details about the Duke which he later used in his The Age of Louis XIV. Impressed by 
the public honor paid to Newton, Voltaire wrote in later years a popular book on Newton which made physics 
respectable in French intellectual circles. His acquaintance with British deists shaped his intellectual outlook. 
The English Letters, expressing his admiration for British social and political behavior, were influential in 
French thought. Indeed, the Revolution began with Voltaire's arrival at Dover. R.E.W. 


Humor and Satire 


81-801. Kantra, Robert A. “Neare Twins” in Religious Sociology, Clio, 6; 3, 1977, 237-60. Religious satire 
and the sociology of religion are closely related. The roots of both can be traced back to such satirists as 
Alexander Pope and Jonathan Swift and to such early social scientists as Montesquieu and Auguste Comte. 
However, the individuality of both religious satire and the sociology of religion is unmistakable and has grown 
more pronounced with time. M.M. 


Film 


81-802. Carringer, Robert. Kubrick's DR. STRANGELOVE: A Guide to Study, JAesE, 8, 1, 1974, 43-53. 
Kubrick sensationalizes and shocks audiences with the exploitation of available weaponry. A sequence outline 
for Dr. Strangelove and study questions about the film are included. N.W. 


81-803. Goldstein, Melvin. The Negative Symbolic Environment in Antonioni's BLOW-UP, JAesE, 8, 1, 
1974, 27-42. "Chaos is order unperceived." The complexities of the characters in Blow-up do not allow them 
to make appropriate choices. The film is a metaphor of present societal disruptions with the alienation forced by 
the city's environment as a background. The cinematic symbols of this film have been discussed in more than 
40 books and articles which are listed. N.W. 


81-804. Sesonske, Alexander. Jean Renoir as Moralist: LE CRIME DE M. LANGE, JAesE, 8,1, 5-26. Renoir 
makes films about fallible humans who somehow survive. Le Crime de M. Lange — its development and 
production — focuses on the sadness and social politics of the human condition and is one example of Renoir's 
work. The skill of the filmmaker reveals the complexity of the characters as they suffer from their inability to 
fully communicate with one another. Love is a moral value in each Renoir film. N.W. 


Folklore 


81-805. McDowell, Margaret B. Folk Lullabies: Songs of Anger, Love and Fear, WS, 5, 2, 1977, 205-18. 
Folk lullabies, in contrast with their more literary and sentimentalized counterparts, reflect women's anxieties, 
fears and struggles with everyday existence. FEEC: 


General 


81-805. Bogel, Frederic V. Fables of Knowing: Melodrama and Related Forms, Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 83-108. 
Moral fables, allegories, satires, prophecies, and melodramas are primarily epistemological. The protagonist 
moves from illusion toward knowledge. Mentally constricted by some obsession, he moves from a humor to a 
fully-complex human. Johnson's Rasselas is like Spenser's Fairie Queene, about the perils of limited 
awareness. Their heroes are engaged in passionate quests, compulsively driven. They are caught, like 
Dickens’s characters, in webs of coincidence. The psychic patterns they impose on the outer world distort 
reality for them, interfere with their understanding of the laws of causality. The illusion-ridden hero only 
intermittently glimpses life cleansed of distortions. He strives toward an invisible spiritual order. Spenser 
shows the apocalyptic contrast between the everyday world and the revealed one. Johnson shows ironic 
glimpses only. In Dickens, the narrative voice holds this moral order up to view. Sometimes ironic, sometimes 
compassionate, sometimes prophetic, the narrator shapes our responses and measures his characters’ insight. 
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Faulkner's concern with problems of knowing leads him to use melodramatic strategies, and authorial 
intervention also. R.R. 


81-807. Guback, Thomas H. Social Context and Creativity in Mass Communications, JAesE, 8, 1, 1974, 
65-83. Artists create transportable objects, perform into recording machines, write for radio, TV and film. The 
audiences for their works are not the individual patrons of long ago. Huge. anonymous publics lack the skills to 
aesthetically appreciate technically displayed and produced art pieces. Courses about mass communications 
which include study of its sources and decisions about content are needed. N.W. 


81-808. Magowan, Robin. Orpheus and Narcissus: Some Thoughts on Modern Pastoral, Prose, 6, 1973, 
157-68. Pastoral is pictorial form, with spatial features transformed to temporal process. It is a journey from the 
real to the ideal, backward in time, and so politically conservative. As a genre, pastoral is a way of seeing at first 
narcissistic, then orphic — the child content "to live only the spatial moment of a painting" yields to the other 
who breaks through into human time. Shakespeare's As You Like It bsgins with courtiers seeking abstract 
love and ends with lovers in concrete relationships. S.M.A.W. 


81-809, Shorter, Eric. Culture Vulture, Drama, 109, 1973, 63-5. For the French, their Maison de la Culture is, 
in each suburban location, an arts center subvented on a massive scale by the municipality and the state. There 
is no parallel between these centers and any such British institutions since, to the English, culture has an appeal 
somewhat snobbish suggesting duty and academic labor which provides a keystone to the arts but they are 
self-conscious about the word. The French may not be quite sure of the purpose of their Maisons de la Culture 
but can direct you to one at Amiens where you could see a film in a small auditorium and an architectural 
exhibition and this would be a sampling of eleven varied types of entertainment. The English playgoer prefers 
the achievement theatrically of a theater focusing on the play. These maisons are for the arts generally and are 


not trying to compete in a specific cultural area. M.T.H. 
BRITAIN 
I. BRITAIN — PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Wales 


81-810. Walters, Huw. Bwyta Pechod yng Nghwmaman [Sin-eating in Cwmaman], YGen, 28, 2/3, 1978, 
96-9. It is uncertain when the folk-custom of sin-eating, first reported by Aubrey, ceased in rural Wales. 
Although it was reported as flourishing in Cwmaman in 1881, other accounts from the middle to late part of the 
century contradict the assertion that the custom was to be found in the areas. (In Welsh.) P.G.D. 


HI. BRITAIN — LANGUAGE 

Linguistics 
81-811. Mitchell, T.F. Linguistics and Linguists in Victorian England, ZAA, 25, 2, 1977, 133-47. In the early 
19th century, the English universities, unlike the German, were dominated by classical studies and much less 
receptive to the study of philology, except Anglo-Saxon. The Leipzig Young Grammarians were influential. In 
1860 the Philological Society began work on what was ultimately to become the Oxford English Dictionary. 


The Society also encouraged the study of Phonetics, a study which was led by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
A.J. Ellis, Henry Sweet and Joseph Wright. D.M.J. 


IV. BRITAIN — THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


81-812. Barker, Clive. From Fringe to Alternative Theatre, ZAA, 26, 1, 1978, 48-62. Fringe Theater properly 
began in Britain with the establishment of Centre 42 in 1960: non-professional actors experimented with 
integrating theater into the community through political commitment. More drama appeared in schools. By 
1973 the poverty of content underlying the shock tactics was becoming apparent, and the anarchist and 
ultra-left groups were withering away. Actors, directors and dramatists were crossing into the established 
theater, while professionals, aided by state subsidies, were moving into the Alternative Theater. Meanwhile, 
“members of the older generation are becoming much more sophisticated in their political thinking and 
showing a movement back to authentic Marxist principles." D.MJ. 


81-813. Hayman, Ronald. Chichester — The First Twelve Years and the Future, Drama, 110, 1973, 60-5. 
Chichester has been the sole major theater with an open stage as well as being accessible to London. Instead of 
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blaming the acting, directing or design when anything went wrong, open stages have been held responsible for 
all faults. The presence of Olivier guaranteed Chichester's survival in its early years and it has now prospered 
for twelve years due most of all to star casting. In the future it is to be hoped that a new building with a 
hexagonal stage will offer a chance for greater dramatic experimentation in a new theatrical style. During the 
past eight years only two living English playwrights, Bolt and Ustinov, have had new works produced at 
Chichester. M.T.H. 


81-814. Mercer, David, and Geoffrey Reeves. Political Theatre in Britain: An Interview with David Mercer 
and Geoffrey Reeves, Gambit, 5, 20, 1971, 75-86. Continental and British audiences, because of their 
traditional conditioning, react differently to political-social plays. There is no British audience for seriously 
political or socially critical productions. Those things that actually govern peoples’ lives are made unrecogniz- 
able by their society; therefore, dramas do not politicize people. N.W. 


Fiction 


81-815. Doodv, Margaret Anne. Deserts, Ruins and Troubled Waters: Female Dreams in Fiction and the 
Development of the Gothic Novel, Genre, 101, 4, 1977, 529-72, The Gothic novel made the occasional 
nightmare of 18th century heroines into its typical landscape. The dreams of these women revealed the rage and 
guilt aroused by their feelings of inferiority. They were overwhelmed by anxiety because they feared they 
could not meet what was expected of them; and full of suppressed anger because of their lack of control over 
their own lives. Gothic romances embody these feelings and liberate the novel to explore deep passions and 
submerged violence. Sophia Lee's The Recess (1783) accused the real world of deep disorder. Charlotte 
Smith's Emmeline (1788) and Desmond (1792) made nightmare visions public. Ann Radcliffe dispelled the 
13th century idea of a rational, orderly world in her fictions, showing men experiencing the helplessness, inner 
rage, and anxiety that had formerly been the exclusive feelings of women. R.R. 


V. BRITAIN — MEDIEVAL 
Cid English 


81-816. Cyrus, Virginia J. Linguistic Features of Scribal Spacing, VisL, 5, 2, 1971, 101-10. Although the 
letterforms in OE MSS, which were produced by scribes, are surprisingly regular, the linear spacings show 
much variation. The scribes seem to have attempted to reproduce normal speech patterns rather than to 
delineate word boundaries. The Tollemache MS. of King Alfred's translation of Paulus Orosius's History of 
the World is a particularly useful example of this scribal pattern. Since Alfred was concerned with interpreta- 
tion rather than translation, the text is "an extended composition by a native speaker of Old English." An 
analysis of the spacings and morphemic structure of the MS. reveals the general characteristics of OE prosody. 
J.A.F. 


Domesday Book 


81-817. Osley, A.S. Calligraphy — An Aid to Cartography?, VisL, 5, 1, 1971, 13-32. Though specimens of 
15th- and 16th-century calligraphy tend to be uniform, one can observe differences by analyzing miniscule but 
characteristic features of individual scribes. Examination of the Domesday Book, for example, established that 
it could have been written in one year, a notion previously debated among historians. Though electronic 
scanners can do a precise analysis of a calligraphic specimen, the human notion of "imponderables" is 
necessary for a true evaluation of authenticity. Gerard Mercator, the noted European cartographer and 
calligrapher, has left much evidence that can be used as a paradigm for this sort of exploration. J.A.F. 


Gawain - Poet 


81-818. Knapp, Peggy A. Gawain's Quest: Social Conflict and Symbolic Mediation, Clio, 6, 3, 1977, 
289-306. Through its structure and content Sir Gawain and the Green Knight embodies and resolves a conflict 
between chivalric nationalism and penitential Christianity. Accordingly, its manipulation of symbol performs 
an important social function. M.M. 


Middle English Drama 


81-319. Coletti, Theresa. Devotional Iconography in the N-Town Marian Plays, CDr, 11, 1, 1977, 22-44. In 
the Middle English N-Town cycle. the many plays devoted to or including the Virgin Mary are better 
understood in the context of medieval devotional iconography. Many pictorial representations, particularly the 
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illuminated Book of Hours, and popular devotional works provide evidence for reconstructing their staging and 
| revealing rich many-levelled meanings to their audiences. E.A.D. 


Middle English General 






































81-820. Taylor, Paul Beekman. Icelandic Analogues to the Northern English Gawain Cycle, JPopC, 4, 1, 
1970, 93-106. Gawain tales of English romance tradition exhibit clear analogues of Old Icelandic tales and 
poetry and "must be branches on the same trunk of literary myth." R.L.W. 


VI. BRITAIN — RENAISSANCE 
Richard Crashaw 


81-821. Schwenger, Peter. Crashaw's Perspectivist Metaphor, CL, 28, 1, 1976, 65-74. Tesauro's commen- 
tary on metaphor in I Cannocchiale Aristotelico illuminates the techniques utilized by Crashaw in The 
Weeper. Tesauro's favorite perspective painters, exposing “the arbitrariness of the perspective system," make 
their viewers aware that they are being deceived. Tesauro recognized that poets who exploited and exposed the 
“fallacious nature of metaphor” adopted a similar technique of disillusion, a practice which created “a sense of 
marvel” in their readers. Crashaw’s shifts in metaphors reveal “their illusionistic nature” in order to arouse the 
same sense, a procedure recommended in Tesauro's aesthetic. Though Crashaw is not a perspectivist in the 
usual sense, his multiple metaphors do create a consistent “sense of marvel,” which in turn “provides the 
poem’s unifying force.” W.J.S. 


John Donne 


81-822. Newman, Beth S. John Donne and the Cabala, JewQ, 23, 1/2, 1375, 31-6. Donne's sanctification of 
the sexual in his poetry was partly a result of the influence of the Cabala. Eis library was full of the works of the 
Christian Cabalists, and his Essays in Divinity shows markedly Cabalistic qualities. A.B.F. 


George Herbert 


81-823. Molesworth, Charles. Herbert's THE ELIXIR: Revision Towards Action, ConP, 5, 2, 1972, 12-20. 
Revising the manuscript poem, Perfection, to The Elixir, published in 1633, Herbert changed abstractions to 
metaphors and intensified the theological content: man's actions originally sanctified by supernatural motives 
are in the later version transformed to God's own. God's servant becomes God's guest; appearance, action. 
Herbert's growing "craftsmanship was matched by a deepend sense of the mystery of the Incarnation." 
S.M.A.W. 


Ben Jonson 


81-824. Colley, John Scott. BARTHOLOMEW FAIR: Ben Jonson's A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
CDr, 11, 1, 1977, 63-72. Like Dream, Bartholomew Fair deals with the fclly, madness, and magic of romantic 
love, and with the triumph over reason, i.e. over those characters who insist on "written contracts and official 
warrants for their actions." Frequently paralleling St. Paul, Jonson, like Shakespeare, reveals Old Law figures 
“amazingly defeated through the agency of chance, folly or madness": e.g. the betrothal of Grace Wellborn 
through mad Trouble-all's choice, the fortunate outcome-of Dame Purecraft's desire to marry a madman, and 
the almost magical general pardon that resolves the play. l E.A.D. 


Arthur Kelton 


81-825. Ringler, William A., Jr. Arthur Keiton's Contributions to Early British History, HLQ, 40, 4, 1977, 
353-6. In his poem A Commendacion of Welshmen (1546), Kelton praises the Welsh and Tudor kings and 
traces their ancestry back through Brute, Aeneas of Troy, and Hercules, to Osiris. In the poem A Chronycle 
with a Genealogie declaryng that the Brittons and Welshmen are Lineallye Dyscended from Brute (1547), he 
xtends the heritage back to Noah, praises Henry VIII, and attacks Polydore Vergil for questioning the Brute 
yth. Kelton claims the authority of classical writers, but his sources are actually post-classical — Caxton's 
slation of LeFévre's Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye, Sir Thomas Elyot, Robert Fabyan, and Friar 
oannis Annius of Viterbo. The absuridty of his pseudohistory was obvious: "there is no indication that anyone 
n the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries paid the slightest attention to Xelton." P.R.R. 


Henry Medwall 
81-826. Glage, Liselotte. Wer lacht dr wen? [Who Is Laughing at Whom?] Henry Medwalls Interlude von 
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FULGENS UND LUCRES, ZAA, 25, 3, 1977, 254-63. In the typical comic pattern, the representative of the 
declining social order appears ridiculous in defeat by his adversary, and Medwall depicts, though in a carefully 
veiled manner, the supercession of the feudal nobility by the bourgeoisie: the nobleman, P. Cornelius, is 
obviously unworthy to marry Lucres, who therefore chooses the bourgeois, Gaius. But at this early period 
(1497) the rising mercantile class had no wish for revolutionary change, so that Gaius's victory is shown as 
occurring within the structure of feudal values. Through the knockabout comedy of the respective servants of 
the two suitors, however, Medwall is able to criticize the old order based upon birth, while disguising his 
seriousness through the clownishness of his spokesmen. (In German.) D.M.J. 


Christopher Marlowe 


81-827. Greenblatt, Stephen J. Marlowe, Marx, and Anti-Semitism, CritI, 5, 2, 1978, 291-307. Marlowe’s 
The Jew of Malta can be compared to Marx’s On the Jewish Question. Both use the perfidious Jew figure to 
focus the audience’s popular hatred and anti-Semitic feeling. Marlowe’s hero is marked by playfulness and 
delight in role-playing. Marx however dreamed of play as the center of social existence only in a communist 
society. In Marx the principle of hope exists without the will to play; Marlowe stresses the will to play, with no 
principle of hope. K.L.B. 


81-828. Woods, Susanne. “The Passionate Sheepheard” and “The Nimphs Reply”: A Study of Transmission, 
HLQ, 34, 1, 1970, 25-33. Marlowe’s "The Passionate Sheepheard to His Love” and Raleigh's “The Nimphs 
Reply to the Sheepheard” are usually printed from the anthology England's Helicon (1600). A Huntington MS. 
in a late 18th- or early 19th-century hand provides partial texts of both poems which are closer to the early 
printed versions than are any of the earlier MSS. Both poems were popular songs and their transmission “was 
largely aural rather than scribal”; they were thus more subject to corruption. Such corruption depends on aural 
transmission, and a later MS. of the poems may be better than an earlier — depending upon the source of 
each. P.R.R. 


John Milton 


81-829. Kelly, Stephen T. Virgil and Milton: The Attempt at Natural Consolation, CL, 30, 3, 1978, 193-208. 
The pastoral portrays a sympathetic nature as effectively as other genres. Virgil’s Eclogues emphasize the 
power and continuity of nature in stabilizing a world confronted with meaningless death. In Lycidas Milton 
consoles his audience with man's realization of his intimate interrelationship with nature. These poets 
abandoned the pastoral elegy as they felt the need to deal with man's strivings in a less idyllic world. J.B.M. 


81-830. Low, Anthony. Milton's SAMSON and the Stage, with Implications for Dating the Play, HLQ, 40, 4, 
1977, 313-24. Despite Milton's claim that Samson Agonistes was not intended for the stage, the poem has a 
clearly dramatic structure. In The Reason of Church Government, Of Education, and the Commonplace Book, 
he shows interest in reforming the English stage because of its potential for moral and religious instruction. In 
the Trinity College MS. are several drafts of plays using stage conventions (chorus, messengers, adherence to 
the classical unities) also found in Samson. Though he knew the political climate was wrong for performing the 
kind of play he wanted, he also knew that Samson could have been staged. His statement that the work was not 
meant for the stage argues for a date later than the mid-1640's when he might still have hoped to have it 
performed. P.R.R. 


William Shakespeare 


81-831. Bache, William B. “Tension” and related strategies in OTHELLO, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 257-61. A useful 
way to approach the play is by observing the "tension, or opposition, between goodness and evil, between 
innocence and experience, between ends and means, or between use and value." M.M. 


81-832. Boris, Edna Z. The Tudor Constitution and Shakespeare's Two Tetralogies, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 
197-209. Shakespeare's history plays reflect constitutional issues of his time. They show that though the 
Crown was the most powerful constitutional factor, monarchs nevertheless were bound by Parliament, law, 
and popular support. M.M. 


81-833. Burgoyne, Sidney C. Cardinal Pandulph and the “Curse of Rome,” ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 232-40. In John, 
Cardinal Pandulph is a major source of England's woes, fomenting war and sedition in the service of the 
Catholic church. M.M. 


81-834. Frey, Charles. Teaching Shakespeare's Romances, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 252-6. An effective way to teach 
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| Shakespeare's romances is for instructors to provide background in the history of romance, suggestions of the 
‘Plays’ mythic and psychological meanings, and emphasis upon their theatrical lives. M.M. 


| 81-835. Hansen, Abby Jane Dubman. Shakespeare and the Lore of Precious Stones, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 210-19. 
Knowledge of the magical lapidary tradition of Shakespeare's time can help us to understand his gem imagery: 
the diamond imagery in Macb., the pearls and coral in the Temp. and the chrysolite in Oth. M.M. 


81-836. Huebert, Ronald. The Paganism of KING LEAR, DalR, 56, 3, 1976, 429-47. The critical battle over 
the Christian character of Shakespeare's plays has raged for years, beginning probably with G. Wilson 
Knight's belief in the Christian redemption of a Celtic king. By isolating the principal Celtic landmarks in the 
play, however, it is possible to see the issue of paganism as a limited but crucial factor in the expansive design 
of King Lear. G.R.G. 




































81-837. Klein, Joan Larsen. The Bait of Falsehood: HAMLET, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 220-4. Hamlet is filled with 
proverbial wisdom. Shakespeare depicts characters distorting and abusing proverbs as a way of revealing their 
personalities. Polonius is an extreme example of one whose life contradicts the true proverbs that he utters. 
M.M. 


81-838. Krieger, Elliot. The Quality of Persons and the Time: TWELFTH NIGHT, ZAA, 25,4,1977, 317-31. 
estive release is an aristocratic privilege, manifested in freedom from time, like Sir Toby's drinking-sessions 
and Olivia's self-willed mourning-schedule. Orsino seeks to control time through music. Viola's position is 
bivalent: her initial confidence declines, once she relinquishes her social status, and events outstrip her. Her 
ove for Orsino is accepted as the devotion appropriate to a servant, while Antonio's fate shows that love and 
uty cannot be united. Malvolio seeks in vain to escape his servant status, but Feste turns that status to his own 
dvantage. Maria's plot against Malvolio illustrates competitiveness among servants, and her marriage to Sir 
oby shows her cautious cunning. D.M.J. 


1-839. Leech, Clifford. Shakespeare the Intellectual, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 181-9. Both Marlowe and 
hakespeare were intellectual writers. Shakespeare, however, was slower to develop into a thinker, reaching 
is intellectual pinnacle in Lear. One difference between the two authors is that Shakespeare makes us work 
arder to gather the full significance of his ideas. M.M. 


1-840. Metscher, Thomas. Shakespeare in the Context of Renaissance Europe, ZAA, 25, 3, 1977, 244-53. 
hakespeare’s work reflects the disappearance of national barriers consequent upon the rise of the bourgeoisie. 
am. though set within Elsinore, has vital relationships with Norway and Poland, Paris, and Wittenberg and 
ngland. Moreover, Hamlet himself embodies "the intellectual between conflicting classes in an underde- 
eloped revolutionary situation," for his repartee with the Gravedigger foreshadows the later alliance between 
e proletariat and the humanist intelligentsia. Similarly, Caesar is an "anticipation . . . of bourgeois- 
emocratic revolution," with Brutus as the idealized citoyen. In his late plays, Shakespeare is preoccupied with 
e "problem of solution," but Temp., because it is still unconsciously based upon class relations, fails to 
solve this problem. D.M J. 


1-841. Muir, Kenneth. The Order of Shakespeare's Sonnets, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 190-6. the order of 
hakespeare's sonnets as they appear in the 1609 quarto is probably Shakespeare's own. Similar rhymes in 
djacent poems, links between Psalms and sonnets, and numerological patterns all furnish supporting 
vidence. M.M. 


1-842. Smith, Gordon Ross. The Critics’ Progress through Brake and Briar, ColL, 4, 3, 1977, 241-51. 
hakespearian criticism is a long history of pure vicissitude. Emphases in criticism, like those in science, are 
overned by considerations which are thought responses to objective realities, but which often prove to have 
n mere fashion.” Therefore, “a director needs to know the range of Renaissance ideas in order to fill in the 
mberless ambiguities that exist between the bare Shakeasperian text and a production on the boards." [A 
o-page bibliography is appended. ] M.M. 


1-843. Steele, Eugene. Shakespeare, Goldoni, and the Clowns, CDr, 11, 3, 1977, 209-26. Elizabethan and 
ommedia dell'Arte clowns played their own roles without regard for the playwright’s script. The reputations 
Richard Tarlton and Will Kempe drew audiences to Shakespeare's theater. Carlo Goldoni unmasked the 
own of the Venetian theater. Both authors were forced to adapt their plays to the clown. J.B.M. 


-844. Summers, Claude J. "Stand Up for Bastards!" Shakespeare's Edmund and Love's Failure, ColL, 4, 3, 
77, 225-31. The compelling portrait of Edmund in Lear is due to Shakespeare's mastery of psychological 
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motivation. Edmund's evil character is the unhappy result of prejudice and lack of love. His villainy stems 
from society's victimization of its bastards. M.M. 


81-845. Velz, John W. "Nothing Undervalued in Cato's Daughter": Plutarch's Porcia in the Shakespeare 
Canon, CDr, 11, 4, 1977/78. 303-15. In Caesar, Merch., Lucrece, Macb., and 1 H. IV., Shakespeare 
demonstrates interest in Plutarch's Porcia. The Portias of Caesarand Merch. see their marriages threatened by 
outside events; Lucrece is separated from her husband in her hour of emotional need; Kate laments her 
separation from Hotspur; Lady Macbeth is pushed into a passive role at a morally crucial moment; Cato's 
Porcia craves involvement in a male world. Alienation from husband and activity in moments of crisis affect all 
six women. J.B.M. 


Thomas Wyatt 


81-846. Mason, H.A. Editing Wyatt, CQ, 5,4, 1971, 355-71. The Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (ed. 
Kenneth Muir and Patricia Thomas, Liverpool: Liverpool Univ. Press, 1969) was so poorly edited as to call for 
a fresh consideration of the general problems of editing: a) editors must produce the best possible text, not just 
transcribe, b) a textual scholar must consider even the slightest deviation from accuracy as abrogating his 
responsibilities, and c) he must have a literary and cultural background adequate to judge intuitive reactions for 
their historical plausibility. Among the rules for emendation appropriate to a poet like Wyatt are: a) to print 
only what makes sense, b) to amend defective rhymes or grossly defective metrical patterns, and c) to search 
more widely for the poet's sources. T.A.S. 




































Drama 


81-847. Dean, James S. Contention in a Lingering Act: Elizabethan Music and Acting, ZAA, 26, 2, 1978, 
138-49. The dispute between those who assume Elizabethan acting to have been based on principles: of 
rhetoric, and those who believe it to have been an imitatio vitae, can be resolved by tracing its links with 
musical training. The dissolution of the Monasteries had forced large numbers of choristers to earn their living 
in other ways, including acting, while the boys of the later choir-schools — despite fierce Puritan opposition — 
also acted in plays to increase their income. When their voices broke, many of them went into the men's 
companies, where their musical talents were much used. D.M.J. 


Poetry 


81-848. Krieger, Murray. Poetic Presence and Illusion: Renaissance Theory and the Duplicity of Metaphor, 
Co, 5, 4, 1979, 597-619. The concept of Renaissance poetic imagination relates to a metaphysical claim and 
a philosophy of language. Sir Philip Sidney in On the Defense of the Comedy of Dante and Apology (1580) and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets “balance the sense of the emptiness of words with their use of a verbal analogy to the 
divine miracle in order to fill those words with substance.” The theological is reduced to the poetic as the 
analogy is coupled with a demystifying awareness of its mere verbality. K.L.B. 


VH. BRITAIN — RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Jane Austen 


81-849. Auerbach, Nine. Artists and Mothers: A False Alliance, W&L, 6, 1, 1978, 3-15. The creative process 
of women writers has often been equated to childbearing. This glosses over the difference between volitional 
and involuntary creation. This popular equation, especially strong in the 19th century, caused confusion i 
Jane Austen's and George Eliot's self-perceptions. Austen used the metaphor of childbirth for artistic creatio 
ironically. In.her life and fiction she separated the two. She valued her art as a preserver of “a precious space fo 
the free, mercurial adult.” Eliot used maternal imagery for her art, but unconvincingly. Her only child was “he 
own transfigured self." Towards the end, in both her art and life, she rejected the maternal metaphor, 
liberates women from society's demand that they be mothers. J.R.R. 


81-850. Brown, Jane. DIE WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN and the English Novel of Manners, CL, 28, 2, 
1976, 97-103. Goethe's explottation of the English novel of manners — its setting, structure, "choice o 
characters,” and "treatment of manners" — in Die Wahlverwandtschaften creates the novel's ambivalence, th 
narrator's positive reponse to his characters and a "severe criticism of the manners and state of society." Lik 
Austen's Mansfield Park, the setting of Goethe's novel is a country estate which represents a social microcosm 
its structure centers around the question of marriage, its central characters "shift from one pairing pattern to th 
other," and the problem of manners is a frequent topic of discussion. However, Goethe's novel illustrates 
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' failure of good manners, its central characters so vulnerable that they are unable to deal with each other in social 
situations. This failure of manners is destructive because the characters’ strong emotions have “no barriers or 
' channels for their control." WW W.J.S. 


| 81-851. MacDonald, Susan Peck. Passivity and the Female Role in PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, W&L, 6, 2, 
1978, 35-46. Austen studies the tensions betwen individual female characters and the roles their society forces 
on them. Even the energetic Elizabeth must be passive in courtship anc. suffer judgments of her family as 
judgments of herself. To succeed in the marriage market, she must suppress herself through prudence, tact, and 
silence. Austen uses "other women’s foolish actions" to demonstrate Elizabeth's limited options. J.R.R. 


81-852. Uffen, Ellen Serlen. The Art of MANSFIELD PARK, W&L, 5, 2, 1977, 29-41. In Mansfield Park 
Jane Austen dramatizes the confrontation between the world views of the 18th and 19th centuries. She sets the 
18th century's orderly, static world of art against the 19th century's disorderly, vital world of nature. Austen 
maintains her authorial presence in the novel to preserve her identity as an 18th-century artist confronting the 
threatening 19th-century world. Fanny represents the older values of order. Her experiences at Sotherton, in 
the theatricals, and at Portsmouth dramatize the opposition of art and nature. At Sotherton she sees others lose 
themselves in the natural landscape; she refuses to surrender her self-identity by acting; and she flees the chaos 
of Portsmouth for the order of Mansfield Park. But her marriage there holds no promise of regeneration for its 
static society since it lacks nature’s revitalizing energy. The 18th-century world and its art will soon die. J.R.R, 


Aphra Behn 


81-853. Root, Robert L., Ir. Aphra Behn, Arranged Marriage, and Restcration Comedy, W&L, 5, 1, 1977, 
3-14. Behn was the first Restoration playwright to examine seriously the problem of arranged marriage. Unlike 
her contemporaries, Behn did not use the marriage of convenience merely to introduce sexual intrigues into the 
plot. Instead she used it to dramatize the conflict between love and duty. She treated the victims of forced 
marriage with sympathy. In the 1690's, dramatists used the convention to support the social order. 
J.R.R. 





























James Boswell 


81-854. Bradham, Jo Allen. Boswell's Narrative of Oliver Edwards, JNarT, 8, 3, 1978, 176-84. When 
compared to its counterpart in Johnson's papers, the Edwards episode reveals Boswell's skill as a biographer. 
Utilizing theatrical conventions, allusion, and imagery, Boswell transforms unpromising material into in- 
teresting narrative which dramatically contrasts a philosophically affirmative Johnson and a morose Edwards. 
Boswell's knowledge of the theater enlivens the Johnson-Edwards interlude. L.J.D. 


Daniel Defoe 


81-855. MacDonald, Robert H. The Creation of an Ordered World in ROBINSON CRUSOE, DalR, 56, 1, 
1976, 23-34. Although attempts to discover a central myth in Robinson Crusoe have helped us to understand 
the novel, thinking of Defoe's hero as a type neglects his humanity. He is close to all of us, and as he conquers 
outer space of the island he also explores the inner space of the self. If one looks at Crusoe archetypally, one 
sees his quest is to find himself. The novel is thus about order, both physical and psychic, and the establishment 
of this order is its dominant myth. GRO. 


1-856. Novak, Maximillian E. A Whiff of Scandal in the Life of Daniel Defoe, HLQ, 34, 1, 1970, 35-42. 
though John Robert Moore (Daniel Defoe: Citizen of the Modern World [Chicago, 1958]) has asserted that 
efoe and his wife lived “without public scandal,” there are references in several pamphlets of 1707-1708 to 
ne or more sexual escapades. Most damning is a pamphlet entitled The Review Review’d [complete text of the 
ique copy is given]; the anonymous author seems to have been exceptionally well-acquainted with Defoe. It 
is not known if the charges against Defoe are true, but they show that there was some public scandal, however 
light. P.R.R. 


1-857. Taylor, Anne Robinson. This Beautiful Lady Whose Words he Speaks: Defoe and his Femaie 
asquerades, W&L, 6, 2, 1978, 25-34. Defoe expresses, through his female personae, his fears about 
ancial ruin and his feelings about being dependent upon another for support. The supplicant women's initial 
titude towards their benefactors becomes a desire to dominate them. His women, unlike his idealized male 
rsonae, are vehicles for exploring his own fears and feelings. J.R.R. 
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John Dryden 


81-858. Hopkins, D.W. Dryden’s BAUCIS AND PHILEMON, CL, 28, 2, 1976, 135-43. Dryden’s transla- 
tion of Ovid’s Baucis and Philemon proves his contention that since human nature remains constant despite 
differences in circumstance, a translator can creatively render the spirit and insights of the original into his own 
work. By selecting “telling details” from the translations of his predecessors (Sandys and Golding) Dryden 
allows the reader both to sympathize with the human protagonists and to see the absurdity of their situation. 
Such selectivity presents Jupiter and Mercury “as simultaneously amusing and potent.” Dryden’s utilization of 
the tradition that the visit of the pagan gods in the poem is analogous to the visit of the angels to Lot in Sodom 
imports “an element from his own culture to bring out the eternally valid truths he sees in Ovid's Latin poem,” a 
“pious and vulnerable humanity.” | W.J.S. 


























Henry Fielding 


81-859. Park, William. Tom and Oedipus, HSL, 7, 3, 1975, 207-15. Incest and Oedipal conflicts are central 
motifs in Tom Jones. Tom is attracted to maternal figures. He sleeps with Mrs. Waters, his alleged mother, and 
he is accused of desiring the death of his spiritual father, Squire Alworthy. Since Fielding confronts Tom with 
the responsibility for his actions, Tom learns to limit his sexuality to one woman who is young. Sophia's 
relations with Squire Western parallel Tom's attitude toward women. Through Tom's maturation, Fielding 
purges the reader of his sexual anxieties. A.D. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


81-860. Bligh, John. Neglected Aspects of THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, DalR, 56, 1,1976, 101-11. Little 
real criticism of Goldsmith’s novel exists. Beyond the recognition of the author’s sense of private morality, 
little regard has been paid to the discourses on oligarchy and the accumulation of capital or to the sanctity of 
marriage. An approach to these subjects may be made by comparing The Vicar of Wakefield to the Book of Job 
for its general pattern, to Hardy’s Tess of the d’Urbervilles for its sexual morality, and to Godwin’s Caleb 
Williams for its social and political message. G.R.G. 


Thomas Holcroft 


81-861. Ter-Abramova, V.G. Thomas Holcroft and the English Democratic Novel at the end of the 18th 
Century, ZAA, 26, 4, 1978, 293-304. Though not revolutionary, Holcroft's three novels are "democratic." 
Anna St. Ives (1792) was unprecedented for its "openly tendentious nature." Basic to it is William Godwin's 
conviction of “the impossibility of reorganizing society without the abolition of economic circumstances; thus 
he is not primarily a moralist, since he sees ethics as determined by political circumstances. The Adventures o 
Hugh Trevor (1794) illustrates Godwin's idea that “any government is evil," though Holcroft held to the 
Enlightenment idea of the perfectibility of man. The Memoirs of Bryan Perdue (1805) appears “to be directed 
solely at criminal law,” which is used by the Government to persecute progressive thinkers. D.M.J. 


Samuel Johnson 


81-862. Bloom, Edward A., and Lillian D. Bloom. Johnson’s LONDON and its Juvenalian Texts, HLQ, 34, 
1, 1970, 1-23. The basis of Johnson's poem is his translation from memory of Juvenal's Satires. His source was 
probably the Delpine edition supplemented, for the Third Satire, by the Schrevelius edition of 1684.P.R.R. 


81-863. Bloom, Edward A., and Lillian D. Bloom. Johnson's LONDON and the Tools of Scholarship, HLQ, 
34, 2, 1971, 115-39. Johnson's poem is imbued with much of his scholarship, especially his study of various 
editions of Juvenal, popular translations of the Third Satire, Oldham’s imitation and Dryden's paraphrase o 
the Third Satire, and various commentaries and glosses. His judicious use of these works enabled him to avoi 
the paganism, skepticism, and occasional coarseness of Juvenal, to fill out certain characterizations, and t 
develop a greater "thematic intensity" in the poem. P.R.R. 


81-864. Weinbrot, Howard D. Samuel Johnson's "Short Song of Congratulation" and tlie Accompanyin 
Letter to Mrs. Thrale: The Huntington Library Manuscripts, HLQ, 34, 1, 1970, 79-80. Examination of th 
MS. of the poem reveals two corrections (perhaps not in Johnson's hand) not noted by modern editors, and tw 
minor errors introduced by David Nichol Smith and Edward L. McAdam (eds., The Poems of Samual Johnso 
[Oxford, 1941]). In the letter, the blotted name in the fifth paragraph is that of Sir John Lade. P.R.R. 
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Mary Manley 


81-865. Palomo, Dolores. A Woman Writer and the Scholars: A Review of Mary Manley's Reputation, W&L, 
6, 1, 1978, 36-46. The scholarship on Mary Manley reveals how scholars' personal reactions to her life have 
influenced their estimations of her writing. Twentieth-century critics, both male and female, have fused their 
judgments of her life and works. Her contemporaries judged her works in terms of political point of view. 
Several critics have judged her fiction fairly. John J. Richetti fails to see how she uses romance style and 
convention ironically. Manley and other early women writers make up a school distinct from 18th-century 
British literature written by men. Each sex was influenced by different literary traditions and 
experiences. J.R.R. 


Alexander Pope 


81-866. Mason, H.A. Nature in Pope and Homer, II: Similes of Animal Nature, CQ, 5, 2, 1970, 134-59. In 
translating the animal similes in the Hiad, Pope undermines Homer's feeling for the animals, their right to be 
themselves, particularly when by so doing Pope can enhance the heroic qualities of the “warriors”. Homer’s 
similes "speak to us more immediately" than any other passages, and probably are the best clues to his 
conception of the world. If readers want to appreciate him correctly, they need the guidance of D.H. Lawrence 
rather than Pope, whose abhorrence of “Lowness” as in the similes led to distortions. T.A.S. 


Joshua Reynolds 


81-867. Bevilacqua, Vincent M. Ut Rhetorica Pictura: Sir Joshua Reynolds' Rhetorical Conception of Art, 
HLQ, 34, 1, 1970, 59-78. Reynolds's Discourses on Art reveals that he viewed art rhetorically; it is both 
creative ("what to say") and intellectual ("how best to say it"). Painting embodies visually the rhetorical 
precepts of Cicero, Quintilian, and Longinus, though these precepts were probably transmitted more directly to 
Reynolds through Renaissance and neo-classical writers on art such as Jonathan Richardson and, especially, 
Franciscus Junius. There is a firm body of historical, aesthetic, and philosophical precedent for Reynolds's 
views. P.R.R. 


Nicholas Rowe 


81-868. Dammers, Richard H. The Fernale Experience in the Tragedies of Nicholas Rowe, W&L, 6, 1, 1978, 
28-35. Unlike his predecessors who focused on plot, Nicholas Rowe in his domestic tragedies focuses on the 
character and motivation of his heroines. Like Jobn Dryden's heroines, Rowe's teach morals to man. They 
attack the double standard for sexual morality and the limits on women's freedom; yet, most do not condemn 
society. In The Fair Penitent, Calista, because she takes more freedom than her unjust society allows women, 
becomes its victim. By showing empathy for his heroines while teaching moral lessons on marital values and 
responsibilities, Rowe is more than an imitator of Dryden’s and Thomas Otway's domestic tragedies. J.R.R. 


Laurence Sterne 


81-869. Baker, Van R. Sterne and Piganiol de la Force: The Making of Volume VII of TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 5-14. While Sterne was in France from 1762-1764, he acquired Jean Aimar Piaganiol de la 
Force's guidebook, Nouveau Voyage de France, which he used in writing Tristram Shandy, Volume VII, asa 
source for the narrative framework, a parody of travel writing and humorous and sentimental episodes. He uses 
Piaganiol for the episodes on Calais, Auxerre, Lyons, and Toulouse. E.N.J. 


81-870. Furst, Lilian R. The Dual Face of the Grotesque in Sterne’s TRISTRAM SHANDY and Lenz's DER 
WALDBRUDER, CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 15-21. Sterne's novel and Jacob Michael Reinhold Lenz's were 
practically contemporaneous. They share the comic grotesque in situation and narrative technique. Both share 
the horrendous grotesque, but in Tristram the comic predominates, whereas in Lenz the horrendous is 
uppermost. E.N.I. 


Jonathan Swift 


81-871. DePorte, Michael V. Digressions and Madness in A TALE OF A TUB and TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
HLQ, 34, 1, 1970, 43-57. The incoherence and the digressions in both works may be indications that their 
narrators are insane. This explains the rather chaotic structue of A Tale of a Tub: the work itself is symptomatic 
of the narrator's excess of imagination. While Swift sees madness as a wilfu] deviation from commonality, 
Sterne's view is more deterministic: the individual's character is "formed by his experiences and, once formed, 
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is out of his power to aiter.” The unpredictability of Tristram Shandy's narrator demonstrates that conven- 
tionality or custom is a poor guide to judgment — even in the judging of sanity. P.R.R. 


William Wycherley 


81-872. Beauchamp, Gcrman. The Amorous Machiavellism of THE COUNTRY WIFE, CDr, 11,4, 1977-78, 
316-30. Wycherley created a comic situation where Homer violates established codes of sexual behavior and 
thus frees the audience's imagination. Where Machiavelli gave his Prince freedom to violate accepted moral 
codes of behavior, Wycherley gave his hero the role of seducing women. Freud's theory that comic response to 
sexuality involves vicarious violations of the social norm is clearly demonstrated by Wycherley's 
drama. | J.B.M. 


Drama 


81-873. Mattes, Eleanor. The “Female Virtuoso” in Early Eighteenth Century English Drama, W&L, 3, 2, 
1975, 3-9. [n the late 17th and early 18th centuries the Royal Society encouraged amateurs to conduct scientific 
experiments. However, English dramatists of the period ridiculed women with such intellectual interests. 
They modeled the female scientific virtuoso on Jean Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. The stock female 
virtuoso deviates from society's expectations of her as a woman, misuses scientific terms, and finally admits 
her error. Suzanna Centlivre's characterization of Valeria in The Basset Table is the one exception. Her attitude 
towards Valeria is sympathetic, but not supportive. J.R.R. 


Poetry 


81-874. Carver, Larry. The Restoration Poets and Their Father King, HLQ, 40, 4, 1977, 333-51. Many poets 
of the Stuart age used the image of the king as "pater patriae" —- father of his country. The kings themselves 
encouraged the image. Milton was one of the opponents of the idea, arguing that the king's relationship to his 
people differs from a father's relationship to his children. After the Restoration, the image became a 
consciously held, though still debated, "political fiction"; it was no longer just a poetic or ceremonial 
metaphor. The fiction died, except among satirists, after the accession of William HI. P.R.R. 


VIII. BRITAIN — ROMANTIC 
William Blake 


81-875. Wiltshire, John. Blake’s Simplicity, CQ, 5, 3, 1971, 211-22. Blake's combination of simplicity with 
abstractions parallels V/ordsworth's procedure in stressing the generative force of natural objects on the 
imagination. For Blake, who admittedly finds natural objects “deadening,” thought not merely employs 
contraries but often is contraries; the conflict of such opposites as “Reason” and “Energy” denatures or 
swallows up all but the starkest images. T.A.S. 


George Gordon Lord Byron 


81-876. O'Hara, J.D. Dat Ol’ Debbil Byron, VOR, 53, 4, 1977, 753-62. (rev.-art., Bernard Blackstone. 
Byron: A Survey. London: Longman, 1977; Bryon's Letters and Journals, 1798-1819. Ed. Leslie A. 
Marchand. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1977; Doris L. Moore. Lord Byron: Accounts Rendered. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1977). Byron attracted little scholarly attention before 1955. Blackstone has studied 
the works emphasizing the Mediterranean influences. Few of his conclusions are persuasive but he urges us on. 
Despite the cynicism and skepticism in his attitudes, Byron had a “womanly gentleness” toward Augusta. The 
informal prose of the letters is among the earliest examples of the flexible, multi-toned styles familiar in our 
century. Marchand, the editor, does not explain the context of events in the letters; he identifies people only 
after several references have been made to them; his comments are puzzling at times. It is better to use the 
heavily-annotated Prothero edition for enlightenment. He does analyze Byron's life vividly and truthfully. 
Byron's lawyer, John Hanson, as Doris Moore indicates, delayed the marriage settlement and, moreover, 
embarrassed Byron in settling his estate. R.E.W. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


81-877. Brisman, Leslie. Coleridge and the Ancestral Voices, GaR, 29, 2, 1979, 469-98. In the primary 
imagination, one can discern the paths that lead back to originators of certain thoughts. Poets, however, cannot 
really be totally original because most thoughts and words can be traced to earlier eras. Coleridge pointed to 
Purchas's Pilgrimage as the source for Kubla Khan, but Purchas got most of his material from others; some 
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words can be traced back to Adam and the origin of words. The secondary imagination helps to re-originate 
thought, but its power cannot always be maintained, as shown in the interrupting visitor from Porlock. But the 
real meaning of Porlock is that he is a metaphor for finding the ability to see that the writer, though inspired, has 
had previous, though perhaps unknown, sources. R.W.W. 


81-878. Stevenson, Warren. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER as Epic Symbol, DalR, 56, 3, 1976, 
542-7. Coleridge's poem may conveniently be seen as a miniature epic, not unlike Lycidas or Spenser's 
Epithalamion. The Rime employs a medieval setting, sets out to teach people something of their own 
traditions, employs the supernatural, and the action revolves around a voyage which begins and ends in the 
same place and duplicates the action of the Odyssey. In a special way, the poem is a narrative and displaced 
epic. G.R.G. 


81-879. Twitchell, James B. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER as Vampire Poem, ColL, 4, 1, 1977, 
21-37. When Coleridge first sat down in 1797, he had planned to write a vampire poem. Later, the Ancient 
Mariner was made into a “psychic vampire," sapping the energy of others with a story of how he had once 
lusted after blood. Coleridge was pressured by the reviews and by Wordsworth into removing much of the 
vampire stuff for the 1800 edition. In 1817 an orthodox and desperate Coleridge tried to Christianize the earlier 
poem by making more changes. Recognizing the original context of the poem adds a depth of meaning 
otherwise neglected. M.A.G. 
William Godwin 
81-880. Clifford, Gay. CALEB WILLIAMS and FRANKENSTEIN: First-Person Narrative and “Things as 
They Are", Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 601-17. The self-confrontation at the end is what is important in both novels. 
By assuming moral responsibility, each narrator is freed from his master. Their own narcissistic need to be 
right is what caused their destructiveness. Their own pride led them to be victimized. Their first person 
narration exposes their psychic aggression and their solipsism. Each has projected his own guilt on to a 
demonic persecutor and feels expiated when the "reflection" is destroyed. Submissive passivity and extreme 
inwardness is the only mode of escape left to them. This is the typical psychic politics of Romance. Both novels 
are told at two removes. Neither Falkland nor the monster has a voice. Caleb's tone is the snobbish superiority 
of the egotist. Parasitic opinions invade his history. Frankenstein uses letters rather than gossip to tell the story 
of the monster as an exchange of corresponding between Walton, a polar explorer, and the scientific explorer in 
his laboratory. The authority of a first person narration depends upon the difference between present and past 
selves. Both Caleb and Frankenstein had falsified their accounts, and discovered, at the end, that their 
opponents were very like themselves. l R.R. 


81-881. Kelly, G.D. Godwin, Wollstonecraft, and Rousseau, W&L, 3, 2, 1975, 21-6. Throughout Godwin's 
life, especially during and after his relationship with Mary Woolstonecaft, Rousseau influenced Godwin. In 
her life Rousseauist Wollstonecraft committed the same errors of separating reason and feeling she faulted 
Rousseau for. For Godwin, life with her promised to bring him into the promised land won by "his struggles to 
combine reason and feeling." Her death changed that. During his life with her and while editing her works 
posthumously Godwin imbued more Rousseauism. Coleridge helped him refine it into something like 
romanticism. J.R.R. 


Charles Lamb 


81-882. Brier, Peter A. The Ambulant Mode: Pantomime and Meaning in the Prose of Charles Lamb, HLQ, 
40, 3, 1977, 227-46. Much of Lamb's prose is not only dramatic but theatrical, using many of the techniques of 
pantomime fo convey characterization and meaning; Lamb found stock pantomime characters such as 


"Harlequin and Clown useful “to explicate the meaning of an essentially meaningless world.” Pantomime is 


appropriate for expressing Lamb's paradoxical humanism because it honors people by ridiculing them. P.R.R. 
Mary Shelley 


81-883. Hirsch, Gordon D. The Monster Was a Lady: On the Psychology of Mary Shelley's FRANKEN- 
STEIN, HSL, 7, 2, 1975, 116-53. Freudian female pscyhology clarifies the novel's psychological core. As the 
novel is Mary Shelley's attempt to compensate for feelings of inferiority, so Frankenstein's creation of the 
monster is associated with the female desire for a child to compensate for failure to have a penis. The monster is 
his creator’s double and psychologically a little girl. His aggressiveness toward his creator reflects some girls’ 
hostility toward their mothers because of their failure to have a penis. Frankenstein subconsciously assists in _ 


: 
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the monster's murders because both are resentful toward society (particularly mother-figures) over their 
anatomical deprivation. The doctor's and monster's persecuting one another reflects guilt over their behavior 


surfacing in the super-ego. The novel reflects psychological determinism and is a plea on the part of a ' 


disordered psyche to be understood. A.D. 


81-884. Joseph, Gerhard. Frankenstein's Dream: The Child as Father of the Monster, HSL, 7, 2, 1975, 
97-115. Frankenstein may be read as the dramatization of the protagonist's “repressed infantile fantasies." 
Frankenstein's Oedipal nightmare, after he flees the monster following its creation, holds the key to this level 
of meaning. In the dream he sees his betrothed, when embraced, turn into the wormy corpse of his mother. 
Accordingly, disgust for the monster is associated with aversion to female sexuality, and the fusion of 
betrothed and mother shows repressed incestuous desires. The narrator is the creator's double, a projection of 
his subconscious fear of sex masked by sentimentality. The novel is a critique of the “rational-humanist” 
beliefs of the author's father and husband. A.D. 


81-885. Smith, Susan Harris. FRANKENSTEIN: Mary Shelley’s Psychic Divisiveness, W&L, 5, 2, 1977, 
42-53. Frankenstein dramatizes Mary Shelley's unresolved psychic conflicts. Through Frankenstein she 
explored her fear that idealism and introspection result in isolation and her fear that she would destroy those she 
loved. The artist, she believed, is divided between illusion and reality and so can create only a defective image 
of reality. The characterizations and structure of the novel, based on irreconcilable opposites, reflect this 
internal division. J.R.R. 


81-886. Todd, Janet M. Frankenstein ’s Daughter: Mary Shelley and Mary Wollstonecraft, W&L, 4, 2, 1976, 
18-27. Frankenstein and Mary Wollstonecraft's The Wrongs of Woman have similarities of plot and character. 
The fallen woman Jemima in the latter and the monster in the former are in similar anomalous situations. Both 
are cut off from life in a family and thereby life in society. Yet both develop intellectually. The novels are most 
similar in their presentations of Godwinian social theory; social injustice destroys the characters’ initial innate 
goodness. Their intellectual development is possible outside the family; emotional development is not. These 
similarities suggest her mother's novel was in Mary Shelley's mind as she wrote Frankenstein. Her social 
situation at the time may also have contributed to her sympathetic treatment of the monster. ERR. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


81-887. Brown, Richard E. The role of Dante in EPIPSYCHIDION, CL, 30, 3, 1978, 223-35. Shelley 
modeled his classic poems after Dante's works. Epipsychidion is addressed to two groups of readers as is the 
Vita Nuova. Both poets created narrators who are tongue-tied in the presence of their lost beloveds when they 
finally appear. Although Beatrice is a pervasive presence in Dante's works, Emily's appearance is sudden and 
unanticipated. Both poets use light as metaphor for human love. By invoking Dante, Shelley allows his 
presence to interpret the poetic speaker in diverse ways. J.B.M. 


81-888. Eggenschwiler, David. Sexual Parody in THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE, ConP, 5, 2, 1972, 28-36. In 
Shelley's earlier poems erotic imagery suggested ideal beauty and spiritual transcendence. In The Triumph of 
Life (1822) sexuality is demonic and destructive. Ironic self-parody marks "the change in Shelley's attitudes 
toward the value and limits of al] natural experience.” S.M.A.W. 


81-889. Harvie, James A. The Promethear Syndrome, CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 31-9. Mikhail Yurievich Lermon- 
tov's poem Demon resembles Shelley's Prometheus Unbound theologically. Both poems are in the European 
tradition dealing with God and man and with evil and human destiny. Prometheus Unbound has a Shelleyan 
hero whereas Demon has a Byronic hero. Both are political and social allegories dealing with power, status and 
God's injustice, but Lermontov is not so interested in cosmic prehistory as Shelley is. In Lermontov good 
overcomes evil because evil overreaches itself whereas in Shelley God is the projection of man's worst 
qualities. Shelley, a student of the Bible, describes Prometheus as a suffering Christ, and Lermontov's poem is 
parachristian. Shelley puts his faith in humanity and sides with bis hero, but Lermontov believes perfection 
comes only after life. E.N.J. 


Horace Smith 


81-890. Curran, Stuart. The View from Versailles: Horace Smith on the Literary Scene of 1822, HLQ, 40, 4, 
1977, 357-71. Horace Smith wrote “volumes of witty but often trivial verse" and “a few indifferent novels.” 
His value to literary history lies in his many friendships with literary figures. Three previously unnoticed letters 
from Smith written between July and December 1822, while Smith was in Versailles, contain interesting 
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political and literary news and gossip. Among those mentioned in the letters are Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Thomas Moore, and Percy Bysshe Shelley. [Texts of the letters are included.] P.R.R. 


William Wordsworth 


81-891. Cohen, Phillip. Narrative and Persuasion in THE RUINED COTTAGE, JNarT, 8, 3, 1978, 185-99. 
The question of preferred versions centers on the Wanderer's history, presented in MS B of The Ruined 
Cottage and Book I of The Excursion, but excised from MS D. Cohen considers coherency. With the excision, 
the Narrator's acceptance of the Wanderer's philosophy, in the face of Margaret's suffering, seems forced. The 
inclusion of the history lends credibility to the acceptance. The stories of the Wanderer and Margaret offer two 
responses to the tragic nature of existence. L.J.D. 


81-892. Molesworth, Charles. Wordsworth's WESTMINSTER BRIDGE Sonnet: The Republican Structure 
iof Time and Perception, Clio, 6, 3, 1977, 261-73. Wordsworth’s poem embodies his republican sentiments. It 
draws attention to temporal processes but reminds the reader of their historical background and thus of the old 
order, while vindicating the state through the promise of future liberties, M.M. 


1-893. Stevenson, John W. Seeing is Believing: Wordsworth's Modern Vision, VQR, 53, 1, 1977, 86-97. 
ordsworth's vision is a simple one of growth and identity. Inseparable from modern literature, the vision is a 
tage through which modern imagination passes. Wordsworth insisted on the primacy of the imagination in our 
ives; it is a synthesis of sensory perception with intellectual conception which sustains itself by an act of will. 
e vision, arising out of revealing moments in experience, is “a renovating virtue" in which the personal 
tterance becomes a public performance. The self finds its structure in a new angle of vision. W.B. Yeats, too, 
anted to distinguish between the innocence of wisdom and the illusion of knowledge. Wallace Stevens 
iscovers a unity of being through the imaginative vision. Modern writers contend against a vision of 
on-being, one opposed to Wordsworth's visionary power. R.E.W. 


1-894, Strand, Mark. Landscape and the Poetry of Self, Prose, 6, 1973, 169-83. Wordsworth's sense of self 
recedes experience, emerging, in the Prelude, "from the fabric of the language of retelling.” Modern 
onfessional poets seek the self by 1) submergence through darkness into the subconscious, 2) transcendence 
ough light into the universe, 3) concretely detailed experience verifying existence, e.g., Robert Lowell's 
ife Studies and John Berryman's Dream Songs. Wordsworth at his subjective best dissolves boundaries, 
huns particularity, half creates his landscape, which “is not a social world,” but one where the poet is 
ature. S.M.A.W. 
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Matthew Arnold 


1-895. Feinstein, Israel. Matthew Arnold and the Jews, JewQ, 23, 4, 1975/76, 10-17. Although the son of a 
an who had opposed Jewish emancipation, Matthew Amold developed close ties with leading Jews and 
ame a sympathetic observer of the Anglo-Jewish scene. He favored a pluralist society without disabilities 
or minorities, showed constant awareness of Hebraic contributions to Christian culture, and was a particularly 
ympathetic reader of such Jewish writers as Spinoza and Heine. A.B.F. 


1-896. Neff, D.S. Love and Strife in DOVER BEACH, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 28-30. Fragment 20 in 
pedocles's On Nature is a “direct source for the poem's specific philosophy, setting, and situation." On 
ature states that the world exists through the constant transformation of the "four elements by two primal, 
ialectical powers, Love and Strife.” D.B.M. 


Charlotte Bronté 


1-897. Beaty, Jerome. JANE EYRE and Genre, Genre, 10, 4, 1977, 619-54. Barbara Hofland’s Ellen the 
eacher (1819) might have been the source for the beginning of Bronté’s novel, as Pamela could have been for 
e middle. Mrs. Sherwood’s Caroline Mordant (1834) might have influenced the providential aspects of Jane 
yre. Both are domesticated Pilgrim’s Progresses, in which the humiliations endured by a governess lead her to 
ligion. Bronté used the conventions of governess novels, and transcended them, to create the paradigm of the 
enre. There were 24,770 governesses in Victorian England. Sarah Fielding’s The Governess (1749) was 
idely imitated. Jane Austen repeatedly used the situation of a genteel, orphaned, unmarried woman subjected 
social humiliation by her employers, and threatened by sexual exploitation. The death of Helen Burns which 
ds Jane to belief in God is one of the conventions of the genre: a poor, but respectable orphan is forced into 
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service and, attending the dezthibed of a pious child, is converted and is rescued from her situation by her 
marriage to a gentleman at the end. The reader's pleasure in the author's skill is enhanced by an awareness of 
other plot configurations possible within a genre. Reading within such fictional contexts increases one's 
affective engagement. R.R. 


81-898. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Rebellions of Good Women, W&L, 6, 2, 1978, 2-13. The heroines of 
Charlotte Bronté's Villette embody Victorian women's moral conflict between the need to be good and the 
need to indulge themselves. Men in the novels create their own moral codes. The women can be moral beings 
only by serving others in love relationships. Because they could not integrate their impulses for selflessness and 
self-indulgence, the heroines met with either frustration or self-destruction. J.R.R. 


Robert Browning 


81-899. Cramer, Maurice Browning. A Voice from the Hutchins College: Pluralistic Interpretation of a Poem 
by Robert Browning, JGE, 30, 1, 1978, 10-30. (The article furnishes a detailed explication of Browning's “A 
Woman's Last Word " A.B.F. 


81-900. Dupras, Joseph A. Sacramental Language for Love's Warrant in Browning's SAUL, JNarT, 8, 2, | 
1978, 124-32. The poem reveals David's spiritual and artistic growth culminating in acknowledgment of | 
God's love through artistic utterance. While consoling Saul, David realizes man's love for nature and for man | 
as well as God's love for man. These realizations correspond to a progressive elevation in David's artistic craft | 
with incantatory language signifying his final recognition of Divinity. L.J.D. 


81-901. Martin, Loy D. Browning: the Activation of Influences, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 4-9. In his earlier work, 
Browning used his Romantic predecessors as a source of imagery, diction, and poetic phrasing. In his | 
experiments with "post-Romantic literary forms, he drew largely from his reading for subject matter.” The 
most famous example is the Old Yeilow Book. D.B.M. 


—————— 


81-902. Spanberg, Johan. The Don Juan Figure in Browning's FIFINE AT THE FAIR, CL, 28, 1, 1976, 
19-33. Browning's "modern" protagonist of Fifine at the Fairis the "logical extension" of the tradition initiated 
by Moliére's Dom [sic] Juan, a figure skeptical, "calculating," “amoral,” and self-absorbed. The Don Juan 
figure's relativism and extreme subjectivity, where reality "only exists in terms of the mind's experience of it,” 
leads to the uncertainty of his own existence. Since the self-centered Don Juan treats women as objects, and 
believes that art "only exists in the eye of the beholder," neither love nor art will offer him meaning or 
permanence. The only recourse is "perpetually renewed sensation." From Moliére to Browning the aesthetic 
and philosophical sensibility of the Don Juan figure increases, culminating in the “existential dilemma" of 


Browning’s hero. W J.S. 
Charles Dickens 


81-903. Borowitz, Albert. The Unpleasantness at the Garrick Club, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 16-23. Dickens and 
Thackeray were fnends and both were members of the Garrick Club, a club for actors and literary men. 
Edmund Yates, a gossipy journalist, was also a member. In a short piece written for Town Talk, Yates wrote 
rather unflatteringly of Thackeray, making use of his personal knowledge of him. Thackeray demanded that 
Yates be expelled from the club. In the debate over Yates's expulsion, Dickens spoke in his defer.se. The effect 
was that the friendship between Dickens and Thackeray was suspended, and was renewed only a few years 
later. D.B.M. 


81-904. Bracher, Peter. Poe as a Critic of Dickens, DSNL, 9, 4, 1978, 109-11. Two of Poe's comments on 
Dickens have been overlooked. There is an incidental comment in a review of another work (Southern Literary 
Messenger, 2 [October, 1836], 727) and a review of Nicholas Nickleby in the Gentleman's Magazine (5 
[Dec. 1833], 330). Both reflect recurring attitudes in Poe's appraisals of Dickens. Seeing Dickens as a writer of 
journalistic humor whose comic genius threatened to obscure his powers as a serious writer, Poe anticipated a 
line other American critics would eventually take. Poe was also early in his attention to Dicken's formal and 
aesthetic excellence. L.J.D. 


81-905. Carolan, Katherine. Dickens’ Last Christmases, DalR, 52, 3, 1972, 373-83. The Christmases in Great 
Expectations and Edwin Drood are powerful expressions of Dickens's disillusionment, the more striking in 
that twelve years separate the last Christmas book from Great Expectations. Dickens grew increasingly 
doubtful that the Ghost of Christmas Present would ever reign in England. Ir. the last decade of his life, the 
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touchstone he had used since the Sketches seemed hopelessly at variance with the realities of English 
life. M.A.G. 


81-906. Cohn, Alan M., and K.K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 9, 4, 1978, 123-6. [This is an 
annotated list of recently published primary, secondary, and miscellanecus Dickens materials.] LIDD 


81-907. Cohn, Alan M., and K.K. Collins. The Dickens Checklist, DSNL, 10, 1, 1979, 30-2. [This is an 
annotated list of recently published and performed Dickens materials. ] L.J.D. 


81-908. Hornback, Bert G. Dickens’s Language of Gesture: Creating Character, DSNL, 9, 4, 1978, 100-6. In 
Dickens, “peculiarities and oddities” of characters prove to be fully reliab-e representations of their essential 
natures. Dickens said this himself in his 1847 Preface to Pickwick Papers and took pains, as his manuscript 
corrections show, to say it precisely. Jane Murdstone’s masculinity came to be seen, in the course of 
manuscript revisions, through images of metal. Dickens moves past psychological to metaphysical compre- 
hension, from metaphor to symbolic gesture. Miss Trotwood’s quirks imply her state of being, what she is as 
well as what she does. The characterization of Jane is elaborately and subtly progressive. She, through her 
“fingernails,” becomes metal. David comes to share her gesture. Uriah Heep’s most significant gesture is his 
last name. He is an essentially evil person, “a HEEP of infamy.” David Copperfield achieves metaphysical 
comprehension of Jane and Heep through attention to their progressively symbolic gestures. This is also 
Dickens’s method of imaginative comprehension. LJ. D. 


81-909. Hutter, Albert D. Psychoanalysis and Biography: Dickens’ Experience at Warren's Blacking, HSL, 8, 
1, 1976, 23-37. Dickens’s six months’ experience, at the age of 12, in the blacking factory has not been 
interpreted properly. Eg., Edmund Wilson's "trauma" interpretation, in The Wound and the Bow, underplays 
the importance of Dickens's earlier life. The experience should be seen in relationship to the developing ego cf 
a child upon entering maturity. Accordingly, Dickens was not as hopeless and passive at the time as he later 
made himself out to be. In supporting his family and in the role-reversal with his father, Dickens took a 
ecessary step toward psychological maturation. Simultaneously, the experience was connected with feelings 


f guilt because of the reversal in roles. A.D. 


81-910. Larson, Janet Karsten. Identity's Fictions: Naming and Renaming in HARD TIMES, DSNL, 10, 1, 
1979, 14-19. Gradgrind, Bounderby, and Sparsit, the party of "Fact," name themselves and others in language 
hich only appears to be concrete and empirical. Ironically, Dickens shows them evading personal facts by 
abitual and excessive abstraction. Bounderby, like William Dorrit, indulges in inauthentic validation of the 
elf. Mrs. Sparsit's "Powler" connection is deeply ironic. It is the people of "Fancy" who have the needful 
maginative sense of fact. Hard Times attacks Utilitarianism through the inefficiency of its proudly abstract 
anguage. L.J.D. 


1-911. Moss, Sidney P. Longfellow’s Uncollected “Letter to the Editor”: Defending Dickens’s AMERICAN 
OTES, DSNL, 10, 1, 1979, 4-7. Longfellow’s letter, printed here, appeared without signature or date, but 
ith interpolated comments by Cordelia Walter, editor of the Boston Transcript, in that newspaper on Nov. 10, 
842. It defended American Notes by pointing out that Dickens’s severity toward American politics and the 
ustom of spitting tobacco juice was justified. Besides, Longfellow wrote, Dickens praised American girls. 
erican Notes was widely and very quickly pirated in the United States. Despite Longfellow’s letter, it was 
ilified in the American press. Dickens had blamed American newspapers for much of the grossness of 
erican culture. L.J.D. 


1-912. Pratt, Branwen Bailey. Dickens and Father: Notes on the Family Romance, HSL, 8, 1, 1976, 4-22. 
e contrasting good and evil father-figures in the novels reflect ambivalence toward Dickens’s own. 
nconsciously, Dickens adopted a surrogate protective father for the irresponsible real one. The autobiog- 
phical fragment reveals resentment over his father's denial of childhood to him, and guilt for harboring this 
eeling. In the role-reversal caused by the repeated rescuing of his father from financial straits, the guilt was 
einforced. Dickens's obsessive moral concern, itself a form of aggression acceptable to the superego, shows 
isplacement of his filial aggressive feelings. After his father's death, Dickens succeeded in transforming the 
ggression and guilt into pity and love, a transformation reflected in the novels. A.D. 


1-913. Steig, Michael. Dickens' Characters and Psychoanalytic Criticism, HSL, 8, 1, 1976, 38-45. Though 
ickens rarely probes the thoughts of his characters in depth, psychoanalytic criticism has done so. Various 
sychoanalytic approaches have been the “biographical,” interpreting the characters in terms of Dickens's own 
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unconscious; the "archetypal," relating the characters to a theory of "universal patterns of development in 
human beings"; the "projective," interpreting the characters as projections of the unconscious of other 
characters; and the “mimetic,” interpreting the characters’ development as case-histories reflecting pre- 
Freudian insights. Though such approaches have enriched insight, the results have often been confusing and at 
cross-currents. Also, the text often shows that Dickens was consciously aware of more than such criticism 
gives him credit for. A.D. 


81-914. Tucker, David G. The Reception of A TALE OF TWO CITIES: Part I, DSNL, 10, 1, 1979, 8-13. 
Assertions that Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities was indifferently received need to be corrected by a more 
comprehensive survey of the contemporary press. Long, enthusiastic reviews appeared in ten of a possibl 
fifteen places in the daily press. The five exceptions do not imply an adverse judgment. The serial publicatio 
of novels often discouraged reviews. Most papers not reviewing the novel referred to it with respect an 
admiration in reviews of the current theatrical adaptation of it. In the miscellaneous press — everything excep 
the daily papers and the twenty-five "better" periodicals — there was widespread admiration of the novel eve 
though All the Year Round was a competitive publication and space for reviews was often limited. Commerci 
and political! motives are more likely — and more apparent — in this category of publication. L.J.D. 


$1-815. Winslow, Joan D. The Number Plans for OUR MUTUAL FRIEND: A Note, DSNL, 9, 4, 1978, 
106-9. Ernest Boll’s transcription (“The Plotting of Our Mutual Friend,” Modern Philology, 42 [1944] 
96-122) of the number plans contained some inaccuracies, corrected here. There are inaccurate lineatio 
which can fail to indicate Dickens’s intentions or be seriously misleading; three misreadings of Dickens’ 
handwriting; erroneous capitalization. Boll omitted two entries, which are restored here and found to 
significant. L.I.D 


George Eliot 


81-916. Levine, George. Repression and Vocation in George Eliot: A Review Essay, W&L, 7, 2, 1979, 3-13 
(rev.-art., Laura Comer Emery. George Eliot's Creative Conflict: The Other Side of Silence. Berkeley: Univ 
of California Press, 1978; Alan Mintz. George Eliot and the Novel of Vocation. Cambridge: Harvard Univ 
Press, 1978). Critics have long considered Eliot to be a “male” novelist rather than a feminist. She has a mo 
commitment to self-sacrifice, especially for women. Emery's Freudian method in analyzing The Mill on th 
Floss ignores the manifest complications of Maggie's social context. In her art Eliot imagines and is sensitive t 
women’s possibilities in their society. Because Mintz's focus on vocation, unlike Emery's focus on individu 
egos, looks at characters in their social roles, it reveals more about Eliot's ideas about women. She is aware o 
repression, and even though her women sacrifice themselves, she tries to imagine a viable vocation for them i 
the commercial society. Eliot resacralizes the religious ideal of vocation in the secular world. J.R.R 


81-917. Oliver, Roy. George Eliot's Philo-Hebraism, JewQ, 23, 2, 1975, 4-7. It is wrong simply to labe. 
George Eliot an atheist. Her last novel, Daniel Deronda, shows that at the end of her life she had arrived at 
form of Hebraism. This may partly be attributed to the influence of Spinoza, an influence which has bee 
neglected since her Spinoza translations were never published. A.B.F 


H. Rider Haggard 


81-918. Patteson, Richard E KING SOLOMON’S MINES: Imperialism and Narrative Structure, JNarT, 8, 2 
1978, 112-23. H. Rider Haggard’s King Solomon’s Mines exemplifies the late 19th-century imperialis 
romance genre. Generic traits found in the novel include European ventures into unexplored regions, discove 
of evidence of previous white civilizations, and establishment of a civilizing influence over contentio 
dark-skinned natives. The plot also exhibits ambivalence owing to the dual role of 19th-century imperialists 
who were benign missionaries and exploitive merchants. The genre reflects a European view of imperialisti 
ventures into non-European regions. L.J.D 

































Thomas Hardy 


81-919. Hazen, James. Angel's Hellenism in TESS OF THE D'URBER VILLES, ColL, 4, 2, 1977, 129-35 
Angel Clare in Hardy's Tess of the D'Urbervilles is more sympathetically presented than critics have generall 
realized. Clare is an independent and open-minded individual who questions the values of his social class, wh 
easily accepts the life of the workers at Talbothays, who marries a woman below his rank, who refuses to g 
into the church despite his family's protests, and who tries to develop a more humane religious and mo 
stance than Christianity offers, one resembling that of classical Greece. It is only when confronted with Tess’ 


| 
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revelations of her past that Clare cannot live up to the standards that he has set himself, and in this case some of 
the fault lies with Tess for not telling Clare her story earlier. M.M. 


; 81-920. Taylor, Dennis. Victorian Philology and Victorian Poetry, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 13-16. Chief among 
| poets influenced by Victorian interest in philology were Hardy and Hopkins. Current philology may account 


for the awkwardness readers find in Hardy's poetry. His experiments in language represent his response to 
philology. “Hopkins’ poems recapitulate the history of language and so connect its endings with its begin- 
nings." D.B.M. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


81-921. Rader, Louis. An Important Echo in Hopkins' THE WINDHOVER, HopQ, 3, 2, 1976, 77-9. Two 
lines Hopkins wrote at 18 which echo the final lines of The Windhover contradict L.A. Richards's analysis 
based on poet-priest conflict, Both poems depict conflict “gashing” into brightness. Remarking only the 
conflict, Richards fails to note The Windhover's fervidly positive ending. D.G.L. 


81-922. Goldsmith, Robert H. The Selfless Self: Hopkins’ Late Sonnets, HopQ, 3, 2, 1976, 67-75. Various 
expressions of Hopkins's pervading concern with self inform his poetry. The late 1870's North Wales poems 
exalt nature's "dappled" beauties that in "doing" themselves declare tbeir divine origin. Hopkins's later 
asceticism and spiritual dark night entailed a paradoxical overcoming of self to allow the emergence of the 
“selfless self." The late sonnets record stages of his personal and poetic approach to this goal. D.G.L. 


81-923. Thornton, R.K.R. The Diagram of a Mind, HopQ, 3, 2, 1976, 47-58. Hopkins's best poems, 
beginning with The Wreck of the Deutschland, embody an image of diversity grounded upon a divine unity. 
These poems grow by accretion, parallel structures, images, ideas converging laterally into layers. Initial 
letters gr- and cr-, suggesting the grinding of grain or crushing out of juices, link the images. Until Duns 
Scotus's writings convinced Hopkins that individuality could create unity, he despaired of achieving an 
important goal, reconciliation of art and morality. The Deutschland reveals a mind fusing disparates, rather 
than pursuing narrative. D.G.L. 


Rudyard Kipling 


81-924. Walch, Günter. Rudyard Kipling: Weitverháltnis und ästhetische Konsequenz [His Relationship to the 
World and its Aesthetic Consequences], ZAA, 25, 1, 1977, 46-73. By remaining integrated with his society, 
Kipling portrayed with unconscious accuracy the development of Imperialism around 1900. His sense of 
fundamental human loneliness and his taste for cruelty and heartless practical jokes betray a basic insensitivitv 
towards others. But this insensitivity — with a complementary sentimentality — was indispensable to his ideal 
man, the Empire-builder, whom he saw as the dedicated, self-sacrificing expert, threatened by the growth of 
democracy, and continually hampered by bureaucratic superiors and incompetent subordinates. Such adminis- 
tration and construction came to be depicted as a moral end, for any social change could only be for the worse. 
Kim could have been a subtle exploration of divided identity, but Kim simply accepts an imperialist role. (In 
German.) D.M.J. 


Harriet Martineau 


81-925. Pichanick, Valerie Kossew. An Abominable Submission: Harriet Martineau's Views on the Role and 
Place of Woman, WS, 5, 1, 1977, 13-32. Martineau’s individual, personal brand of radicalism led, despite her 
laissez-faire economic position, to her life-long advocacy of women's causes, equality of education, equality 
of payment, liberalization of divorce and property laws, and the protection of prostitutes from enforced 
inspection. J.E.C. 


George Meredith 
81-926. Sprinker, Michael. “The Intricate Evasions of As": Meredith's Theory of Figure, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 
9-12. "Innocent, non-figurative language" eludes Meredith's novels. Meredith's difficulty was how to 


represent "internal states of mind or consciousness." Language, he thought, is essentially figurative and 
metaphor or figure are needed to express the mind of a character. D.B.M. 


Anne Thackeray Ritchie 


81-927. Callow, Steven D. A Biographical Sketch of Lady Anne Thackeray Ritchie, VWQ, 2, 3/4, 1976, 
285-93. A popular novelist in her day, Thackeray's daughter, Lady Ritchie (1837-1919), is principally 
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remembered for her friendships with literary figures, including Tennyson, George Eliot, Trollope, and 
particularly Leslie Stephen, her brother-in-law. [The article includes an annotated bibliography of Lady 
Ritchie’s works.] B.A.W. 


Lytton Strachey 


81-928. Garber, Lawrence. Techniques of Characterization in Strachey’s ELIZABETH AND ESSEX, DalR, 
56, 3, 1976, 405-28. Strachey’s techniques of characterization owe a debt to the Theophrastan character- 
writers of the seventeenth century who prefigure his own approach to personality as a fixed and radiating 
center. Many of the fictional elements in the works of Earle, Overbury, and Fuller may be detected in 
Strachey’s portraits; his final biography represents a sophistication of these methods employed so noticeably in 
his earlier works. G.R.G. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


81-929. Hollander, John. Tennyson's Meiody, GaR, 29, 3, 1975, 676-703. There is a blend of the “emblema- 
tic music of mythology and romance, and the imaginatively authentic but figurative music of natural sound" in 
Tennyson's poetry. The musical symbols from the past are invoked through use of lutes, lyres, harps, and 
dulcimers — instruments which indicate soft music but music which is pictorialized, not audible. Tennyson’s 
juvenilia are particularly noteworthy for such images, but in his early work he was also experimenting with 
audible sounds, melodies of nature, or lack of them as in Mariana. He developed his abilities in both areas as his 
career continued, reaching a peak in In Memoriam. His ability to picture convincing audible sound and to 
evoke music from symbols is unique in his period. R.W.W. 


81-930. Shannon, Edgar F. Jr. Alfred Tennyson as a Poet for our Time, VQR, 53, 4, 1977, 692-707. 
Tennyson, singularly pertinent for our time, addressed the central question of how to live. Aware of the 
ambiguities, irony, paradox, and psychological complexity we find in life, Tennyson applied ideas to life 
through his use of myth, legend, quest, dreams, madness and trance. The relativity of values is presented in 
Oenone and Ulysses. Mental derangement is related through interior monologue in Maud. Though dreams may 
resolve inner conflicts, they are, as in Enoch Arden, undependable. By contrast, the trance is trustworthy; it 
provides a poetic perception as in the climax oF In Memoriam XCV . His conception of Nature and its relation to 
Man and God is central to his criticism of how to live. Not science nor philosophy but intuition finds God. The 
Idylls of the King is the most penetrating poetic analysis of the life of Tennyson's time in relation to the 
disintegration of the ideal. Offering hope for the future, Tennyson in In Memoriam asserts the necessity for 
taking responsibility to develop others as well as oneself. R.E.W. 


William Thackeray 


81-931. Klein, J.T. The Dual Center: A Study of Narrative Structure in VANITY FAIR, ColL, 4, 2, 1977, 
122-8. In Tnackeray's Vanity Fairneither Becky nor Amelia dominates. Each is central to one of the two plot 
lines which unfold side by side, occasionallv fusing and consistently juxtaposing the adventures of the two 


women. Becky and Amelia lead imperfect lives which are of equal importance to the themes of Vanity Fair. 


M.M. 
Anthony Trollope 


81-932. Fox, Arnold B. Aesthetics of the Problem Novel in Trollope's PHINEAS FINN, INarT, 8, 3, 1978, 
211-9. Although Trollope's best example of the political novel, Phineas Finn, does not present a particular 
political orientation; it reveals human experience against a political background. Trollope does not present 


political issues, but presents Finn's problems as resulting from political situations. The reader deduces political 
questions underlying Finn's problems. L.J.D. 


81-933. Harvey, G.M. Heroes in Barsetshire, DalR, 52, 3, 1972, 458-68. Trollope shared Carlyle's puritan 
contempt for the modern "Vanity Fair" which the Victorians were creating, and believed with him that moral 
values were the only values; but he did not share Carlyle's faith in the distant approach of the spiritual 
"lightning." Part of the background to Trollope's study of the possibility for moral heroism in the modern world 
is the contrast between past and present. In Tke Last Chronicle, the emblematic patterning of past and present is 
full and complete in the contrast between Barsetshire and London. In The Warden, the violincello is the 
appropriate emblem for the sustaining power of cultural tradition and for harmony in personal and moral 
relations. M.A.G. 


81-934. Weissman, Judith. “Old Maids have Friends”: The Unmarried Heroine of Trollope's Barsetshire 
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Novels, W&L, 5, 1, 1977, 15-25. Through Lily Dale's character Trollope expresses his skepticism about the 
conventional endings of comic novels. In the Barsetshire novels he develops, as an alternative to marriage 
endings, a vision of the community bound together through friendship. The Dale women criticize the notion 
that a woman's marital status indicates her worth. Lily's choice not to marry is a refusal to violate her 
integrity. J.R.R. 


Oscar Wilde 


81-935. Flanner, Janet. Oscar Wilde's Niece, Prose, Issue 6, 1973, 37-42. Dolly Wilde claimed her father, 
Willy Wilde, was wittier than Oscar but died young. She savored new and inexplicable anecdotes about her 
uncle. Herself gifted and unique in Paris literary circles, she talked beilliantly, listened well, and wrote 
nothing, irretrievably idle in a Land of Cockayne. S.M.A.W. 


81-936. Quintus, John Allen. The Moral Prerogative in Oscar Wilde: A Look at the Fairy Tales, VOR, 53, 4, 
1977, 708-17. Our refusal to take Wilde’s fairy tales seriously means not acknowledging Wilde's moral intent. 
The Happy Prince and Other Tales and A House of Pomegranates use fantasy to expose and criticize selfishness 
and insensitivity. Wilde feared that morality would intrude upon art; his tales do uphold virtuous behavior. 
“The Remarkable Rocket," a kind of self-parody, has a rocket which resembles Wilde in its adumbration of his 
failure. In "The Nightingale and the Rose," sacrifice is al] for naught; no doubt Wilde harbored that fear. "The 
Fisherman and the Soul" shows the soul bringing the body to ruin, unlike the opposite process in Dorian Gray, 
but in both the body cannot live without the assistance of a soul. The Tannhäuser motif and the concept of “felix 
culpa" held Wilde's imagination, as the tales suggest. The moral dimensions of the fairy tale are found also in 
his essay, “The Soul of Man under Socialism.” R.E.W. 


Subjects 


81-937. Kincaid, James R. "Why Unblooms the Best Hope": Victorian Narrative Forms and the Explanation of 
Calamity, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 1-4. Victorian writers who tried to explain disaster were confusingly flexible, 
"rejecting possibilities for explanation that were still affirmed." While offering explanations for disaster, at the 
same time they rejected these explanations. This irony is particularly present in Victorian poetry. D.B.M. 


General 


81-938. Altick, Richard D. The Nature-Loving Victorians, VOR, 54, 4, 1978, 748-54. (rev.-art., Nature and 
the Victorian Imagination. Ed. U.C. Knoepflmacher and G.B. Tennyson. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 
1978). In the 19th century, Nature in the Wordsworthian sense was dying. a victim of science and machinery. 
The city became a more powerful stimulus to imagination, and the cottage and low-keyed landscape of hedges, 
fields, and woods were preferred by writers over sublime mountains. Painters were less affected in their 
imagery. A Wordsworthian childish bliss contends in Victorian writing with an awareness of Nature's 
indifference and of the child's lack of understanding. The essays here do not consider the popularization of 
science for the upper-crust by the Royal Institute or for the masses by the polytechnics. They also ignore the 
horde of amateur naturalists found in fiction and real life. Ruskin, who is central to reactions about nature, felt 
that those men who understood scientific principles were blocked from "higher contemplation". R.E.W. 


81-939. Tobias, Richard C. Victorian Bibliography for 1977, VS, 21, 4, 1978, 527-628. [This annual 
bibliography of scholarship in Victorian studies includes references to reviews.] L.J.D. 


X. BRITAIN — MODERN 
W.H. Auden 


81-940. Callan, Edward. W.H. Auden’s First Dramatization of Jung: The Charade of the Loving and Terrible 
Mothers, CDr, 11, 4, 1977/78, 287-302. Patd on Both Sides: A Charade presents an allegory of Jung’s 
archetypal Hero and the Primordial Mother. The Lead Dales setting symbolizes the unconscious and 
nourishing aspects of the mother and man’s interest in his own psychic depths. The androgynous Man-Woman 
represents life below consciousness. Auden embodies the regeneration of ife after death, Spring after Winter, 
and the Oedipal theme in Paid on Both Sides. J.B.M. 


Joan Barton 


81-941. Michaels, Mary. An Introduction to the Poetry of Joan Barton, W&L, 7, 2, 1979, 25-32. Many of 
Barton’s pre- 1940 poems are about Bristol. She is alert to the significance of our artifacts. Many of her poems 
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have religious themes or language reminiscent of the Psalms. The poems recreate the feelings with which she 
has responded to the world. J.R.R. 


John Betjeman 


81-942. Harvey, G.M. Poetry of Commitment: John Betjeman's Later Writing, DalR, 56, 1, 1976, 112-24. 
Examining Betjeman's A Nip in the Air from 1974 suggests the central features of his commitment to life, the 
sense of urgency in his writings, and the complexity of his technique. G.R.R. 


G.K. Chesterton 


81-943. Goldberg, Michael. The Dickens Debate: G.B.S. vs. G.K.C, ShawR, 20, 3, 1977, 135-47. The 
20-year-long philosophical "duel" between Shaw and Chesterton included clashing but "complementary" 
views of Dickens. Shaw most admired the late novels "for their exposure of the horrors of Victorian 
civilization," while Chesterton “found Dickens’ greatness in the comic sprawl of the early novels." Shaw’s 
focus on Dickens's social criticism and Chesterton's ori the genius for character drawing and "express[ing] 
with an energy and brilliancy . . . the things close to the common mind" laid down the battle lines of the 
continuing "debate" in Dickens criticism. B.A.W. 


Joseph Conrad 


81-944. Firchow, Peter. Conrad, Goethe, and the German Grotesque, CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 60-74. Conrad made 
three trips to Germany and had two German friends, Adolf P. Krieger and Ford Madox Ford; yet Conrad 
' admitted little knowledge of Germany. He had four prominent German characters: Gustav “So-and-So” (Lord 
Jim), Wilhelm Schomberg (Lord Jim, “Falk,” and Victory), Stein (Lord Jim), and Captain Hermann (“Falk”). 
Schomberg is a pathetic Teutonic grotesque. Hermann ts the comically grotesque German. The Captain is the 
Prussian beast. The only German portrayed in a positive way is Stein of Lord Jim; here Jim is a Faust figure 
(from Goethe), and the Captain represents the forces of evil and Stein the forces of good in the struggle for 
Jim’s soul. E.N.J. 


81-945. McIntyre, Allan J. Psychology and Symbol: Correspondences Between HEART OF DARKNESS and 
DEATH IN VENICE, HSL, 7, 3, 1975, 216-35. In both novellas, the physical landscape mirrors the 
degenerating psychic landscape. Kurtz, a model of the modern man of action, and Aschenbach, a model of the 
contemporary artist, complement one another in showing the vulnerability inherent in the exercise of power 
and the search for beauty. Both characters’ pursuit of decadence and death reflects the status of contemporary 
art and society. Paradoxically, it is their own sensitivity that drives them to chaos; the insensitivity of the 
masses insulates them from insight. Kurtz’s cry “The horror’ and Aschenbach’s gesture to the sea carry 
metaphysical awareness. A.D. 


81-946. Nassaar, Christopher S. Vision of Evil: The Influence of Wilde’s SALOME on HEART OF 
DARKNESS and A FULL MOON IN MARCH, VN, Issue 53, 1978, 23-7. Heart of Darkness is in part a 
repetition of the theme of Salome and in part a criticism of it. Both works present human nature as inherently 
evil but hidden by a shroud of illusion. Both are highly symbolic works. Heart of Darkness is a criticism both of 
Salome and of decadence. There are verbal parallels between Salome and A Full Moon in March, and we know 
that Yeats was thinking of Salome when he wrote his play. Both plays move toward a vision of evil. The 
Swineherd in A Full Moon is meant to suggest the decadent Wilde in Salome. D.B.M. 


T.S. Eliot 


81-947. Baron, C.E. Lawrence's Influence on Eliot, CQ, 5, 3, 1971, 235-48. Eliot's reputed antagonism for 
D.H. Lawrence is not really supported by the evidence. Eliot early expressed grudging admiration for 
Lawrence and this continued to rise. Echoes of Lawrence’s works (particularly from an essay called The 
Clown) in the Four Quartets justify the conclusion that Eliot found Lawrence creatively challenging and 
somehow a kindred spirit. T.A.S. 


81-948. Hamalian, Leo. The Figures in the Window: Design in T.S. Eliot’s THE FAMILY REUNION, ColL, 
4, 2, 1977, 107-21. In The Family Reunion, T.S. Eliot's play about the progressive liberation of Harry 
Monchensey from his sense of guilt, the various levels of plot, the parallels with the Oresteia, the use of the 
Eumenides, the language and the structure are all part of a complex but unified pattern demonstrating the 
“permanent but often unacknowledged psychical attitudes and forces operational in the life of mankind." The 
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| complexity and diversity are justified because they enhance the meaning without interfering with the unity of 
the design. M.M. 


l 

81-949. Hungiville, Maurice. A Choice of Critics: T.S. Eliot's Edition of Kipling's Poetry, DalR, 52, 4, 
1972/73, 572-88. T.S. Eliot's Choice of Kipling's Verse brought Kipling from obscurity into an exposed 
vulnerable position at a time when his political attitudes were more alarming than ever. The result was to 
demonstrate that critics tend to evaluate Kipling in political rather than poetic terms. Most reviewers attacked 
the sincerity of Eliot's judgment. As a result of Edmund Wilson's influence, there was little real evaluation. 
The venture demonstrates the difficulty of literary judgment. M.A.G. 
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81-950. Reibetanz, J. M. FOUR QUARTETS as Poetry of Place, DalR, 56, 3, 1976, 526-41. Though the Four 
Quartets are thought of as philosophical poetry, Eliot leads us into a full experience of concepts by grounding 
them in places. From the rose-garden of Burnt Norton to wartime London, the structural importance of plaze 
suggests that the poem may be aligned with the great Romantic poems also framed around places. With this 
perspective it is easy to see that the Four Quartets stands squarely in the tradition of English romantic landscape 
poetry. G.R.G. 


81-951. Toien, Bruce. T.S. Eliot's Spiritual Rebirth, DLAJ, 10, 4, 1977, 37-45. A theme that evolves in 
Eliot's religious works is that “of spiritual purgation followed by redemption in Christ.” Since death precedes 
rebirth, one must "submit himself to the death of all he knows." Eliot's poetic treatment draws on St. John's 
Dark Night of the Soul and on Hindu images. But since the message of the Four Quartets is Christian, one must 
consider the poetry "in terms of Christ," recognizing the need of penitence, repentance, and forgiveness in 
order to achieve redemption. The symbol of the Rose Garden is central to the poetry. L.B.H. 


Ford Madox Ford 


81-952. Hurt, James. The Primal Scene as Narrative Model in Ford's THE GOOD SOLDIER, JNarT, 8, 3, 
1978, 200-10. Dowell's psychological make-up, central to the novel, reveals an infantile theory of sex which 
Freud identifies with the primal scene fantasy of seeing one's parents copulate. Dowell's passivity and sexual 
inability, his attraction to weak and ill women, and his preoccupation with viewing relate to Freud's theory. 
owell's sexual attitudes influence his perceptions and his actions. L.J.D. 


E.M. Forster 


1-953. Gish, Robert. Mr. Forster and Mrs. Woolf: Aspects of the Novelist as Critic, VWQ, 2, 3/4, 1976, 
55-69. Between 1915 and 1941, Virginia Woolf and E.M. Forster "engaged in an ongoing critical exchange 
hich was at once complimentary and antagonistic." Each took pleasure in the other's novels and criticism but 
isagreed about theory and technique. Forster, the "traditionalist," saw the novelist properly rendering "real" 
ife "outside of time," while Woolf, the "modern," stressed the novel's aesthetic and historical features. 

B.A.W. 


1-954. Maskell, Duke. Mr. Forster's Fine Feelings, CQ, 5, 3, 1971, 222-35. The novels fail to display the 
alues that Forster praises in his manifesto What I Believe. In Howards End, he tries in vain to embody the 
irtues of sympathy, tolerance, and sensitivity to social evils. He fails to give life to the working class Basts 
cause his contempt is apparent; he fails to give the Wilcoxes any likeable personalities because of his moral 
ncapacity to understand the business class, and he even fails to create believable examples of culture and 
ensitivity in the Schlegel sisters. In his other novels too, Forster has shown himself to be so paralyzed by the 
nobbery of his class that he never lives up to his reputation of being on the side of the angels. TAS. 


1-955. McDowell, Frederick P.W. Forster's Posthumously Published Tales and Some Reflections on His 
fction, VWQ, 2, 3/4, 1976, 270-80. The Abinger Edition of E.M. Forster, edited by Oliver Stallybrass 
London: Edward Arnold, 1972] “will become the standard text” and "alter our view, at least in detail,” of 
orster's achievement. Volume 8, 1972, The Life to Come and Other Stories, all but two previously 
npublished, shows a preference for the instinctual and an anti-intellectualism, perhaps resulting from 
repressed homosexuality," more extreme than in the novels of the same early period. In Forster's earliest and 
test works, the “obligation at all costs" to experience passion outweighs the need expressed in his greatest 
iction and in his essays “to relate passion fruitfully to . . . other aspects of . . . life.” B.A.W. 


1-956. Meyers, leffrey. Forster the Teapot Warmer, VQR, 55, 1, 1979, 154-9. (rev.-art., P.N. Furbank. 
A Forster: A Life. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1978). Forster's novels originate in the 
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homosexual milieu of fin-de-siécle Cambridge under high-minded dons preaching the Greek ideal of male 
love. Almost all his fiction shows an attempt to make the leap from repression to fulfillment, achieving a 
triumph of the intuitive and impulsive over the rational and repressive. Forster achieved sharpness and intensity 
by focusing on a narrow aspect of society and revealing a profound understanding of his own milieu. Katherine 
Mansfield complained, however, of his never getting further than warming the teapot. His imagination could 
not compensate for limited experience and personal feebleness. Yet his complex and turbulent inner feelings 
provided a powerful contrast to his dull, daily existence. R.E.W. 


81-957. Showalter, Elaine. A PASSAGE TO INDIA as “Marriage Fiction”: Forster’s Sexual Poltics, W&L, 5, 
2, 1977, 3-16. E.M. Forster saw marriage and the family as a relationship between unequals. Yet he dreamed 
of an ideal union. His ambivalence towards women and marriage helps explain Fielding's marriage in A 
Passage to India. The novel's Englishmen subjugate the English women and Indian women. Adela Quested 
tries to avoid this. Aziz treats Adela and all other women as objects; this bothers Fielding. His marriage to 
Stella severs their ties and ends the pcssibility of solving racial conflict through inter-racial love. The marriage 
has the prornise of new life, but the differences in age, love, and power between Fielding and Stella diminish 
this promise. J.R.R. 


John Fowles 


81-958. Mills, John. Fowles’ Indeterminacy: An Art of alternatives, WCR, 10, 2, 1975, 32-6. (rev.-art., John 
Fowles. The Ebony Tower. Boston: Little Brown, 1974). Drawing upon Marie de Frances's Eliduc and 
Alain-Fournier's Le Grand Meaulnes, Fowles's The Ebony Tower depicts the search for the artistic self. The 
romantic life which Fowles offers the protagonist is insufficient, however, and both the protagonist and the 
reader are forced to choose among highly unrealistic lifestyles. Fowles's problem is "an oversimplification of 
the relationship between a man's life and his work." Yet Fowles ought to be read more for his masterful 
narrative than for his structural integrity. B.A.R. 


Violet Hunt 


81-959, Secor, Marie, and Robert Secor. Violet Hunt's TALES OF THE UNEASY: Ghost Stories of a 
Worldly Woman, W&L, 6, 1, 1978, 16-27. In these stories Violet Hunt examines the relationship between 
weak-willed, passive men and strong-willed, domineering women. Possession of their men is the goal of 
women who, through their “Loving-kindness” but not their love, try to save them. In the tales she "seems to be 
working out frustrations from her own life," especially her life with Ford Madox Ford. J.R.R. 


Storm Jameson 


81-960. Behrend, Hanna. Storm Jameson — Decline of a Fellow Traveller, ZAA, 26, 3, 1978, 232-40. In the 
1930s Jameson joined the broad left-wing movement, led by the British Communist Party, in the struggle 
against Fascism. But she never realized that the bourgeoisie now had to accept the leadership of the working 
class, and even in so committed a novel as None Turn Back (1936), she was incapable of portraying the 
proletariat. Her anti-Fascist commitment continued until the end of the Second World War, when she realized 
that there was going to be no millenium of “idealistic middle-class intellectuals.” Then she turned her wrath 
against the Soviet Union. Her anti-Communism is most virulently expressed in A Cup of Tea for Mr. Thurgill 
(1957), an artistic failure. D.M.J. 


D.H. Lawrence 


81-961. Brunsdale, Mitzi M. Lawrence and the Myth of Brynhild, WHR, 31, 4, 1977, 342-8. The myth of 
Brynhild implicit in Ibsen's The Vikings At Hegeland and Hedda Gabler, both of which Lawrence read, 
reinforced his conception of "woman as a sexual mediatrix to his creativity." Like the Brynhild character of 
Ibsen's plays, Lettie of The White Peacock, Helena of The Trespasser, and Miriam and Mrs. Morel of Sons and 
Lovers reject sexual love, become jealous, prefer intellectual and spiritual values, and possess the ability to 
hold men involuntarily. While the Brynhild types in both Lawrence and Ibsen come to grief, the female 
characters who survive and succeed in Lawrence's three earliest novels are those “who accept physical love and 
free their men when necessary." For Lawrence only the woman who accepts her sexual role "can be a mediatrix 
to the creation of both art and life." W.J.S. 


C.S. Lewis 
81-962. Harris, Mason. Science Fiction as the Dream and Nightmare of Progress, Part 3, WCR, 10, 4, 1976, 
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3-10. C.S. Lewis's Perelandra trilogy consists of aesthetically appealing fantasy tainted by unpalatable 
Christian didacticism. Lewis wishes to retain the childhood innocence of his characters in the face of adult 
temptation. He therefore resorts to a simplistic and authoritarian theology that intrudes upon, rather than 
enhances, his art. [Parts 1 and 2 of this article appear respectively in West Coast Review, 9, 4 (April 1975) and 
10, 1 (June 1975).] B.A.R. 


H.H. Munro (Saki) 


81-963. Seabrook, Alex. “Saki” — on Shaw, IndS, 15, 2/3, 1977, 20-1. Saki (H.H. Munro) and Shaw had 
nothing in common but their wit. Saki frequently displayed socialists as hypocrites, and also poked fun at 
“Sherard Blaw.” In The Infernal Parliament Saki envisions a special Hell “designed to accommodate one of the 
leading playwrights of our nation.” B.J.M. 


George Orwell 


81-964. Roazen (sic), Paul. Orwell, Freud, and 1984, VOR, 54,4, 1978, 673-95. Freud conceived his role asa 
Scientist who systematizes ideas; Orwell's vision, on the other hand, was not systematic. Orwell was 
convinced that everyone participates in social conflict; Freud thought of himself as apolitical. Both writers 
were masters of an unpretentious way of expressing themselves, were committed to enlightenment and the 
destruction of myths, and held liberty as their basic value. Freud thought of psychoanalysis as educative of the 
patient but Orwell, reacting against liberal psychology, presents the ideal distinction between deeds and desires 
as meaningless in 1984. Freud was naive about the power element in his method of treatment; Orwell, sensitive 
to power seeking, saw the political danger of it. Freud proposed to reconstruct personal history; Orwell feared 
the artificial destruction of the personal past. For both men, childhood is a central, though inaccessible, period 
in human history. Psychoanalytic language and imagery pervade 1984, R.E.W. 


Harold Pinter 


81-965. Murphy, Marese. Pinter and Visconti, Drama, Issue 109, 1973, 45. Pinter has little reason for 
complaint about the director's misguidance of Old Times in comparison with what Shakespeare would have to 
charge the production at Rome's Teatro Valle with for Much Ado. Pinter's play was possessed in the directing 
of it but sounds have merely been placed into the silences of Pinter such as a gong which does disturb the 
audience's aural ease as well as the familiarity of the work. Again, some piano accompaniment is not too 
intrusive but in another spot unnecessary illustrations of conversation are noticeable. M,T.H. 


Anthony Powell 


81-966. Moore, John Rees. Anthony Powell's England: A Dance to the Music of Time, The Hollins Critic, 8. 
4, 1971, 1-16. In his 12 novels, Powell has dealt with an epic theme, “the transformation of England during his 
lifetime." Though the novels are told through the voice of Michael Jenkins — during his Oxford days, his life in 
London as a writer, his experience as an officer during the Second World War, and his return to civilian life — 
the focus is on the characters he encounters. Jenkins is disinterested and curious about human behavior. 
espite the circumscribed world, the novels demonstrate the qualities that have given England her "staying 
ower”. Relaxed, unsentimental, low-keyed, and non-moralistic, the books do not appeal to contemporary 
merican taste, but they are intelligent, informative, and imaginative. [A bibliography of Powell's works is 
included.] A.D. 


Bertrand Russell 


1-967. Thompson, Michael. Some Letters of Bertrand to Herbert Wildon Carr, Coranto, 10, 1, 1975, 
-19. These newly obtained letters are not particularly enlightening about Bertrand Russell's life or career. 
ey are more about administrative affairs than about philosophy. They are, however, informative about nine 
eaningful years, July 1912 to October 1921. In addition to this group of letters a statement of March 30, 1918, 
y Russell and three other letters are printed. Scholars at the Bertrand Russell Archives will attempt to classify 
l of these letters. Herbert L. Searles, Carr's friend, has donated these letters to the Hoose Library of 
hilosophy. PLP. 


G.B. Shaw 


1-968. Amalric, Jean-Claude. Shaw in France in Recent Years, ShawR, 20, 1, 1977, 43-6. Although 
roductions of Shaw's plays and scholarly analyses of his works are frequent, many in France do not 
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understand his “subversive themes or ideas." He is primarily enjoyed for the “wit, humor, and satirical attacks” | 
of his comedies. Few outside the universities take account of his non-dramatic works. B.A.W. | 


81-969. Brooks, Harold F. Shavian Sources in the Notes to QUEEN MAB, ShawR, 20, 2, 1977, 83-4. In . 
Shaming the Devil about Shelley Shaw called Queen Mab "the Chartists Bible" and "virtually" quoted 
from Shelley's “Notes” to the poem. "Crucial" moments in Caesar and Cleopatra and Androcles and the Lion 
also show a specific but not slavish debt to the "Notes". B.A.W. 


81-970. Brophy, Brigid. A Shavian Night's Entertainment, IndS, 16, 1, 1977, 1-4. The Millionairess (1936) 
can be seen as an autobiographical fairy tale. Shaw married the wealthy Charlotte Payne-Townshend only after 
he earned "enough to marry without seeming to marry for money." In the play the wealthy Epifania has to earn 
her living alone and unaided before she can marry the Egyptian Doctor. Shaw's conscience was boihered by his 
living in a capitalist country when he had communist convictions. The alternative endings to the play have 
Epifania suggesting a move to the USSR where she would organize the Soviet Health Service or turning the 
British Empire into a Soviet Republic. Both solutions cause her to give up her fortune. Shaw erred in the 
preface to the play, where he assumed that financiers are as evil as tyrants. B.J.M. 


| 

| 

| 
81-971. Cohen, M.A. The “Shavianization” of Cauchon, ShawR, 20, 2, 1977, 63-70. In Saint Joan Shaw 
departed signally from historical truth in the characterization of Cauchon and the “portrayal of Protestantism as 
ultimately the decisive factor in Joan's fate.” Shaw “idealized” or "Shavianized" Cauchon in order to "upset 
. .. conventional expectations — especially English ones"; and, to allow for the “tragic moral" that the 
“persecution and murder of innocents may be done by ‘normal’ persons.” He also "imported Protestantism into 
the situation" in order to show the "eternal conflict between well-meaning men and sainthood." Primarily the 
play is a “fable, and greater fidelity to the facts about Cauchon would have produced an essentiallv un-Shavian 
fable, whatever its merits as history." B.A.W. 


81-972. Darlington, W.A. Why Shaw Gave up Criticism, IndS, 15, I, 1976, 6-7. (repr. from the Daily 
Telegraph, July 23, 1973). Shaw wrote dramatic criticism in order to praise Ibsen's drama of ideas and to decry 
the writing of star parts for star actors such as Henry Irving. Since there were no examples of plays of ideas in 
English, he began to write his own plays. Shaw was more interested in debating than in telling stories. 
Therefore he left the love-interest out of Pygmalion. But people want to hear stories, so in the end Shaw had to 
allow a hint of a happy ending in the film version of the story and in "My Fair Lady." B.J.M. 


81-973. Frank, Joseph. Internal vs. External Combustion: Dickens's BLEAK HOUSE and Shaw's MAJOR 
BARBARA and HEARTBREAK HOUSE, ShawR, 20, 3, 1977, 126-34. Shaw called Little Dorrit *a more 
seditious book than Das Kapital," but Dickens, unlike Shaw, had no economic "program" or understanding. 
Certain similarities among Bleak House, Major Barbara, and Hearbreak House cannot obscure the differences: 
Dickens shows “indignation” at society's ills but no“affirmative solution", while Shaw “envisioned a coherent 
and historically logical pattern of social progress." B.A.W. 


81-974. Herr, Linda L. Dickens' Jaggers and Shaw's Bohun: A Study of "Character Lifting", ShawR, 20, 3, 
1977, 110-8. Despite Shaw's self-contradictory statements about his debt to and admiration for Dickens, 
Bohun in You Never Can Tellis, as Shaw claimed in 1914, a careful and comic "transform[ation]" of Jaggers in 
Great Expectations. Bohun imitates Jaggers in appearance, style, “electrifying effect on other characters" and, 
notably, phrase and verbal rhythm. B.A.W. 


81-975. Leary, Daniel J. A Freudian Reading of MAN AND SUPERMAN, IndS, 16, 1, 1977, 7-8. Shaw 
shares insights about myth and the unconscious with Freud. The Dream Interlude in Man and Superman 
equates Jack Tanner's life with the Don Juan myth. In this dream, the devil can be seen as the "id", Ann as the 
anima, the Statue as the "super-ego" and Juan as the "ego". BIM. 


81-976. Lindblad, Ishrat. Bernard Shaw and Scandinavia, ShawR, 20, 1, 1977, 2-16. Shaw admired 
Strindberg and Sweden's social progressivism. His popularity in Sweden, as in Norway, is attested by frequent 
productions and critical analyses. (Finland, which staged the World Première of the complete Man and 
Superman in 1907, also sustains interest in several of the plays. Denmark and Iceland show less interest.) In 
Scandinavia, Pygmalion has been the most produced Shavian play, though exceeded in popularity by its 
adaptation, My Fair Lady. Some well-known plays, like Caesar and Cleopatra, are rarely staged in Sweden, 
which has not responded either to the "pure discussion dramas." Swedish productions and acclaim have 
fluctuated between years of neglect, as in the 1960's, to years of high interest, as in 1906-1917. B.A.W. 
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81-977. Masumoto, Masahiko. Bernard Shaw in Japan, IndS, 15, 2/3, 1977, 17-19. In 1933 Shaw visited the 
War Minister Araki. In their two bour visit, Shaw pointed out communistic aspects of life in Japan, discussed 
his experience in air raids, and talked with Araki about germ warfare, poison gas, and bamboo spear 

tactics. B.J.M. 


81-978. Mehus, Donald V. George Bernard Shaw as a Music Critic, IndS, 15, 2/3, 1977, 22-3. Shaw's six 
volumes of music criticism still make fascinating reading today. He wrote most of his criticism in the 1890's, in 
precise and detailed language filled with memorable phrases illustrating his celebrated wit. B.J.M. 


81-979. Motoyama, Mutsuko. Shaw in the Japanese Theatre, ShawR, 20, 1, 1977, 49-57. Owing primarily to 
the influence of the conservative and emotional Kabuki drama on the 20th-century Japanese theatre, the 
“impact” of Shaw’s plays has been small when “compared with that of other European drama.” The 
“champions of the Japanese new drama movement” early in the century — Tsubouchi Shoyo, Osanai Kaoru, 
and Kikuchi Kan — were either insensitive or hostile to the intellectualism of Shaw’s plays (though Kikuchi 
admitted Shaw’s influence on his own plays). Even the most recently produced “Japanese version” of a 
Shavian play (The Millionairess, in 1967) “owed very little to the original.” The Shaw Society, founded in 
1971, hopes to "revaluate the dramatic art of Shaw by reconciling his ideas with his humor." B.A. W. 


81-980. Page, H.M. “A More Seditious Book Than DAS KAPITAL”: Shaw on LITTLE DORRIT, ShawR, 
20, 3, 1977, 171-7. Albeit “fragmentary” and spread over almost 40 years, Shaw’s praise of Little Dorrit was 
contrary to contemporary opinion and shaped “the twentieth-century revaluation of the later Dickens.” Shaw’s 
“interest in the political and social concerns” of the novel is often cited but his less publicized comments on 
Dickens’s “realist” characterizations, “the gulf between himself as a man of genius & the public,” and the 
autobiographical implications of Arthur Clennam are “perhaps even more important” in demonstrating Shaw’s 
“originality in radically changing critical perspectives on Dickens.” B.A.W. 


81-981. Quinn, Martin. The Dickensian Presence in HEARTBREAK HOUSE, ShawR, 20, 3, 1977, 119-25. 
Shaw's acknowledged “pillage” from Dickens culminates in Heartbreak House, Shaw's “deepest wartime 
statement of pessimism.” Dependent in characterization, mood, tone, language, imagery, and theme upon, 
particularly, Bleak House, David Copperfield, and Little Dorrit, Heartbreak House may have “finally satisfied 
the claim Dickens exacted” upon Shaw. B.A.W. 


81-982. Roll-Hansen, Diderik. G.G.S. in Norway, ShawR, 20, 1, 1977, 17-29. Between the first Norweigan 
production of Shaw in 1906 (Arms and the Man) and World War II, Norwegians tended to view Shaw either as 
à journalist or as a light-hearted dramatist whose work compared poorly with Ibsen's seriousness and poetry. 
By 1946, however, more accurate readings became common, following the lead of the Shavian exponent and 
translator, Helge Krog, author of four major essays on Shaw between 1916 and 1950. Successful productions 
since the 1950's of many of Shaw's plays show Norway "beginning to come of age" in responding to the 
"challenge of Shaw." B.A.W. 


81-983. Rosenberg, Edgar. The Shaw/Dickens File: 1885 to 1950. Two Checklists, ShawR, 20, 3, 1977, 
148-70. Annotated checklists of Shaw's references to Dickens show that, although Shaw's preference for the 
later novels was consistent over 65 years, his early view of Dickens as morally and intellectually shallow, 
changed, around 1913, to praise of Dickens's “socio-moral” thought. Shaw's “perfunctory” early references 
give way to “more . . . searching engagement” in the works. The number of allusions to novels and chazacters 
is unrelated to Shaw's critical preferences and his consistently derogatory dramatic criticisms are closer to 
present judgments than are his damning musical criticisms. Apparent parallels between Dickens's and Shaw's 


prose style have, incidentally, been little studied. B.A.W. 


81-984. Santos, A.R. Shaw in Portugal, ShawR, 20, 1, 1977, 47-8. Having to “fight. . . against the theatrical 
censorship of the old regime and with the continuing French hold on [Portuguese] culture," Shaw has had few 
publishers or producers in Portugal in the last 20 years. B.A.W. 


81-985. [Shaw, George Bernard]. Shaw on "Flagellomania": A Lecture and a Letter, ShawR, 20, 2, 1977, 
89-93. [Reprinted from Humanity, April, 1898, and May, 1899.] Flogging, a form of disguised or "retalia- 
tory" sensuality, is useless as a “deterrent” to crime, pernicious to the flogger, and “takes off the whclesome 
pressure" to find a “good system” to restrain crime. B.A.W. 


81-986. Shawcross, John T. You Can't Tell the Characters Without an Onomasticon: Shaw's Use of Names, 
IndS, 16, 1, 1977, 10-14. The literary study of names used by Shaw enriches our appreciation of his ar-. In "In 
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Good King Charles's Golden Days" Shaw's denotative names of real people stand for even more than the 
denotation. For example, the name "George Fox" represents the extremism and frenzy which rejects the human 
aspects of lite. The etymologies of the names in Man and Superman contribute to the play's meaning. “John” 
means that God is gracious toward him, “Tenorio” indicates steadfastness, "Ann" means grace, and “Octavio” 
represents the Eternal Providence. A study of names in Widowers' Houses reveals that Harry Trench is Shaw | 
himself. B.J.M. 


81-987. Strauss, Felix F. A 1922 Interview with Shaw, ShawR, 20, 2, 1977, 85-8. The murder of Walther | 
Rathenau is a serious blow to the “pacification and reconstruction of Europe." The Treaty of Versailles cannot | 
be fulfilled. Lloyd George "was ever a rhetorician, perhaps a tactician, but never a statesman." [Translated 
from the German by the author.] B.A.W. 


81-988. Williams, Tennessee. CANDIDA: A College Essay. ShawR, 20, 2, 1977, 60-2. Shaw, at 80, was a 
"magnificent spectacle" with "extraordinary sanity." He "served an invaluable purpose" but his plays "work 
out like formulas," his characters like “clockwork figures." Both principal male characters in Candida, for 
example, are “fantastic”; and the play has few lines that "ring . . . true.” B.A.W. 


81-989, Yarrison, Betsy C. Marchbanks as “albatross”: an interpretation of CANDIDA, ShawR, 20, 2, 1977, 
71-82. Baudelaire's image of the poet as albatross in Les Fleurs du Mal, graceful in flight, clumsy on 
land,helps illuminate the "seemingly self-contradictory nature" of Eugene Marchbanks through whom Shaw 
*dramatizes the momentary impact of a poet's vision on the curious bystanders who have symbolically made 
him their pet." Shaw’s “droll” handling of the socially "gauche" and "affected" Marchbanks in Acts I and I 
culminates in his poetic maturity, reached not through his use of language but, Shelley-like, through “the 
coming of age of his ideas,” his increased “restraint and dignity,” his “renunciation” of Candida and the kind of 
love that she can give, and his “alienation from society." B.A.W. 


81-990. The New Drama, IndS, 16, 1, 1977. 5-6. (repr. from The Times, Fri., Nov. 10, 1911). In his lecture 
before the Times Book Club Shaw indicated that the New Drama began when authors changed from “a 
superficial quarrel with certain abuses to fundamental quarrel with society." Shaw said that the discussion of 
ideas is an important part of the technical novelty of the New Drama. He suggested that the plays of the future 
should be discussions, containing little or no drama. Such plays could only be financed with an endowed 
theater. B.J.M. 


81-991. Mr. Shaw on the Nineties: The Critics Criticized, IndS, 15, 1, 1976, 9. (repr. from The Times, Sat., 
Oct. 12, 1929). At the Critics’ circle luncheon Mr. Shaw reminisced humorously about the criticism of the 
nineties. He pointed out that no critic today would criticize a play before it was performed and without reading 
it. However, his friend Arthur Walkley did just that before Saint Joan was performed. He suggested that drama 
critics were irresponsible and often ignorant, careless and incompetent. B.J.M. 





| 
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Evelyn Waugh 


81-992. Jones, Richard. Evelyn Waugh: A Man at Bay, VQR, 54, 3, 1978, 503-17. The ongoing social and 
moral revolution has so isolated the areas of Waugh's deepest concern that it is problematical how much to read 
into him. He presented himself earlier in two works: The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold which is a fictionalized 
self-portrait of his breakdown and A Little Learning which covered childhood and adolescence. The Diaries, 
on which Christopher Sykes depended for his official biography, reflect private notes kept for getting even with 
other people. They have prompted hostile reactions. Dudley Carew in A Fragment of Friendship softened the 
adverse comments by suggesting that Waugh was recording activities for novelistic purposes, a dubious 
assumption about literary materials and, though sometimes supported by entries, sometimes contradicted by 
the tone of still others. The Diaries wake up when dealing with his unimpressive career as a teacher and his 
debut as a writer. Those of the post-war pericd show disillusion deepening into despair. Waugh could not 
brcaden his sympathies to include new movements. Misjudgements and prejudices formed his political 
sympathies at almost every phase of his life. His romantic, though entirely fictional, identification with 
aristocracy is sick and vulgar, a breeding ground for irrational prejudices and hatred. His homophile tendencies 
were modified in later life into hostile vigilance about other homosexuals. The Diaries show that his dominant 
impulse was to inflict pain or insuk and to enjoy grotesque situations. R.E.W. 


H.G. Wells 
81-993. Harris, Mason. Science Fiction as the Dream and Nightmare of Progress, WCR, 9, 4, 1975, 3-9. 
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Science fiction is grounded more in the realistic novel than in fantasies such as Tolkien’s. Hence science fiction 
reflects a social order affected by the Industrial Revolution, or corrupted by it, as in Wells’s The Time 
Machine, in which man’s animal drives are manifested in technology and competition. Realism is maintained 
in the time traveler’s struggle to retain his humanity in a civilization with cannibalistic values. [Parts 2 and 3 of 
this article appear respectively in West Coast Review, 10, 1 (June 1975) and 10, 4 {April 1976).]B.A.R. 


81-994. Harris, Mason. Science Fiction as the Dream and Nightmare of Progress, WCR, 10, 1, 1975, 19-26. 
The Island of Dr. Moreau offers Freudian implications which deal with the unresolved conflict between human 
instinct (ego) and morality (superego). Wells finds the worst manifestation of this conflict in religion, which 
perpetuates rather than reconciles it. Dr. Moreau is the demi-god whose morality is as animalistic as the Beasts 
that follow his morality; Moreau’s wicked authority is actually an attempt to suppress the guilt he experiences 
from his own affinity with the Beasts. [Parts | and 3 of this article appear respectively in West Coast Review9, 
4 (April 1975) and 10, 4 (April 1976).] B.A.R. 


Charles Wood 


81-995. Hóhne, Horst. Political analysis, theatrical form and popular language in the plays of Charles Wood, 
Henry Livings and John McGrath, ZAA, 25, 4, 1977, 332-50. The alternative theater uses stage techniques 
that are not “subservient to the word,” exaggerating disruption to avoid bourgeois individualism. Wood's 
Dingo (1967) is a powerful anti-war play, though in his later works he "tends towards farcical intellectualist 
dissection rather than to the proletarian rejection of middle-class values." Livings employs farce but with 
strongly tragic undertones, to depict the incongruities in working-class life and to make the audience “look 
again." But only McGrath writes from a firm Marxist basis and has created “a new kind of collective work in 
close unity of writer, actor, audience and community and working-class organisations." D.M.A. 


Virginia Woolf 


81-996. Blunt, Katherine K. Jay and Hawk: Their Song, and Echoes in MRS. DALLOWAY, VWQ, 2, 3/4, 
1976, 313-37. The meanings of characters’ names in Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Dalloway “not only epitomize but 
also connect the two principal characters," Clarissa and Septimus, and "help to unify the novel." The names 
also suggest, "by free association," Cymbeline's Imogen-Fidele in Clarissa, whom Woolf compares to a jay; 
Hawthorne's Septimius Felton in Septimus, compared to a hawk; and Lucrezia Borgia and Shakespeare's 
Lucrece in Rizia. Although there is no evidence of Woolf's having read Hawthorne's story, she may have; or 
the echo may arise from the "collective unconscious." The varied associations of these names help transform 
"Mrs. Dalloway's day” into a "metaphor of the flux and permanence that is life.” [The article includes a 
"Postscript to Septimus," suggesting three additional characters "who may or may not have lent their names to 
Septimus Smith”: Septimus Harding of Trollope's The Warden; Septimus Crisparkle of Dickens's The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood; Septimus Ajax Dix of William J. Locke's Septimus.] B.A.W. 


81-997. Cohan, Steven. Why Mr. Ramsay Reads THE ANTIQUAR Y, W&L, 7, 2, 1979, 14-24. In To the 
Lighthouse, Mr. Ramsay's choice of Scott's The Antiquary signifies his sexual consciousness. Scott's, and 
Mr. Ramsay's, masculinity is superficial. Ramsay sees the lighthouse as a symbol of male strength resisting the 
emotional, female sea. Reading the funeral scene allows him to accept his reelings and his male identity. The 
contrast of choice of reading matter — a Shakespeare sonnet by Mrs. Ramsay, a Waverly novel by Mr. Ramsay 
— reinforces their sexual and emotional polarity. Woolf's allusion to Scott's masculine fiction shows her 
intention of improving the traditional novel so as to express both male and female consciousness and her 
intention of joining in her art Scott's loose narrative construction with the sonnet's emotional 
compactness. J.R.R. 


81-998. Comstock, Margaret. "The Current Answers Don't Do": The Comic Form of NIGHT AND DAY, 
WS, 4, 2/3, 1977, 153-71. Although Woolf's novel takes a classic comic form, “the comic renewal of society 
is not left to depend . . . on the marriage of a single couple." The novel reaches its happy conclusion through 
the actions of both a romantic heroine, Katharine Hilbery, and a political heroine, Mary Datchet, who together 
enlarge the definition of the modern comic heroine. J.S.K. 


81-999. Gillespie, Diane Filby. Virginia Woolf’s Miss LaTrobe: The Artist's Last Struggle Against Masculine 
Values, W&L, 5, 1, 1977, 38-46. Woolf deals with the conflict between art and masculine values. Miss 
LaTrobe is a caricature of masculine values. She recognizes her masculine traits, but comes to accept nature's 
unanticipated collaboration in creating art that is not dominated by masculine concepts. Artists are not the only 
ones for whom the conflict has implications. J.R.R. 
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81-1000. Hulcoop, John. “The Only Way I Keep Afloat”: Work as Virginia Woolf's Raison D'Etre, WS, 4, 
2/3, 1977, 223-45. Work was Woolf's means of survival. By undertaking many projects at once and by 
demanding perfection, she was able to stave off a recognition of the nothingness underlying existence. Her 
writing enabled her to transform nothingness into something to which she could reconcile herself. Even in the 
last year of her life she was at work on many projects, including five previously undated fragments, one of 


which may be a tentative sketch for her tenth novel. Then “words failed her, work stopped and, with it, - 
life." 'J.S.K. 


81-1001. Little, Judy. Festive Comedy in Woolf's BETWEEN THE ACTS, W&L, 5, 1, 1977, 26-37. Woolf 
sometimes mocks the ritual patterns of comedy. The rituals fail to regenerate the community. The persistent 
imagery of renewal is always frustrated by the patriarchal society. Giles and others struggle with the 
contradictions between their society and the fertility rituals. Their perception of this disparity gives hope for the 
evolution of new social structures. I J.R.R. 


81-1002. Marcus, Jane. “No More Horses”: Virginia Woolf on Art and Propaganda, WS, 4, 2/3, 1977, 
265-90. Woolf was uncertain what the proper relationship between art and propaganda should be. Although in 
Three Guineas she argued against the use of art to propagate political opinions, that work is itself “a socialist, 
pacifist, and feminist polemic." Many commentators have failed to realize the seriousness and complexity of 
Woolf's political views. J.S.K. 


81-1003. Meyerowitz, Selma. Virginia Woolf's American Publisher, VWM, 7, 1, 1977, 7. The correspond- 
ence between Donald Brace on behalf of Harcourt Brace and Company and Leonard Woolf on behalf of 
Hogarth Press reveals Brace not only as a business man but also as a man who recognized Virginia's stature as a 
major literary figure. E.R.V. 


81-1004. Moore, Madeline. Virgin.a Woolf's THE YEARS and Years of Adverse Male Reviewers, WS, 4, 
2/3, 1977, 247-63. Even though Woolf understood thoroughly the political realities that shaped conventional 
male readers, she found these readers’ adverse opinions deeply disturbing. An examination of four 1937 
reviews of The Years, all written bv men, reveals many similarities arising from the reviewers' reduction of 
"Virginia Woolf the novelist . . . to Virzinia Woolf the female." J.S.K. 


81-1005. O'Brien, J. Schaefer. THREE GUINEAS and QUACK, QUACK! Read Together, VWM, 7, 1, 
1977, 2-3. Both Leonard Woolf's Quack, Quack! and Virginia's Three Guineas explore the same essential 
flaws of western civilization. Among them are the “communal psychology" that leads to fascism in the state 
and home; "vanity, egotism, and megalomania"; and rigid and inflexible behavior where creativity and 
compassion are needed. Leonard analyzes the flaws of civilization; Virginia asks “what women might do to 
help create a truly civilized world.” E.R.V. 


81-1006. Rose, Phyllis. Mrs. Ramsay and Mrs. Woolf, WS, 1, 2, 1973, 199-216. Modelled after Virginia 
Woolf’s mother and sister, Mrs. Ramsay in To the Lighthouse represents the maternal, self-sacrificing woman 
against whose image Woolf waged a lifelong, ambivalent struggle. Like the novel's Lily Briscoe, Woolf felt 
torn between the desire for self-definition as an artist and the attraction to Mrs. Ramsay's “womanly” life, a life 
Woolf regarded as antipathetic to her art. The novelist’s nervous breakdowns may have resulted from her fear 
that, in rejecting her mother’s modzl, she had made herself unlovable. Woolf in part "judged herself by the 
standard of womanhood she tried consciously to reject." J.S.K. 


81-1007. Ruddick, Sara. Learning to Live with the Angel in the House, WS, 4, 2/3, 1977, 181-200. To the 
Lighthouse can shed light on Virginia Woolf's relationship to her parents, especially to her mother. Striking 
parallels exist between Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay and Woolf's parents, and the transformation that artist Lily 
Briscoe undergoes in the novel resembles the one Woolf experienced in the act of creating and dealing with her 
remembered mother. J.S.K. 


81-1008. Ruotolo, Lucio. MRS. DALLOWA Y: The Journey Out of Subjectivity, WS, 4, 2/3, 1977, 173-8. 
Clarissa Dalloway’s “inaction” does not represent a retreat from social commitment. Rather, “the act of 
disengagement. . . becomes the first expression of opposition” and has political implications. In not seeking 
to impose herself, Mrs. Dalloway moves out of subjectivity toward a richer, unbourgeois relationship with the 
external world. J.S.K. 


81-1009. Schaefer, Josephine O'Brien. Moments of Vision in Virginia Woolf's Biographies, V WQ, 2, 3/4, 
1976, 294-303. In contrast to her father Leslie Stephen's "capsules of fact" in the Dictionary of National 
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Biography, many of Virginia Woolf's short “lives” capture "the center of the person's experience of life.” This 
“impressionistic technique" works “preeminently” well in the extended biographies Orlando, the life of Vita 
ISackville- West, and Flush, of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. But when the illuminating vision of a life's essence 
is absent, as in Roger Fry: A Biography, the result is "little more than competent." B.A.W. 


81-1010. Silver, Brenda R. Virginia Woolf and the Concept of Community: The Elizabethan Playhouse, WS, 
4, 2/3, 1977, 291-8. Woolf uses the Elizabethan playhouse as a metaphor for a community where artist and 
audience "shared a common culture and participated in a communal act." The possibility of community in the 
modern world is for her a recurrent concern. To some degree, Between the Acts affirms the possibility of 

ommunity and its ability to survive. It is uncertain, however, whether Woolf's concept of community exists in 
the "realm of society" or in the "realm of consciousness and art." J.S.K. 


81-1011. Spilka, Mark. The Robber in the Bedroom; or, The Thief of Love: A Woolfian Grieving in Six 
ovels and Two Memoirs, Critl, 5, 4, 1979, 663-82. Woolf explores her lack of feeling at her mother’s death 
in Jacob's Room, The Waves and To the Lighthouse. She was angry with 3er mother for dying and depriving - 
ner of love but converted her anger to scorn for the crying nurse. Later she developed a guilt complex from her 
nability to grieve. She extends her mother's life in her fiction: The Voyage Out (1915), Night and Day (1919), 
. Dalloway (1925), To the Lighthouse (1927). The Yearsis her most heroic fictive attempt to put her ghosts 

O rest. K.L.B. 


81-1012. Swartz, Mary Ann. Making the Waves Heard, VWQ, 2, 3/4, 1976, 304-12. Virginia Woolf 
‘consciously adopted water as a structural principle" of The Waves. An understanding of her thematic use of 

e image is necessary to a full appreciation of the work. "Attached to each character" and underlying the 
hythmic language of the novel, water imagery reveals Woolf's perceptian of "the human condition in all its 
ambiguity.” B.A.W, 


31-1013. Wicht, Wolfgang. The Fact and the Vision: Virginia Woolfs Autfassungen von Wesen und Funktion 
Her Literatur [Virginia Woolf's Concept of the Nature and Function of Literature], ZAA, 26, 1, 1978, 5-27. 

irginia Woolf's social and intellectual background prevented any contact with the working class, but she 
became increasingly aware of the contradictions in her position. She saw that human nature had changed, but 
hot that the reasons for this were economic. She realized that life had eluded the Edwardian writers, but also 

at mere self-expression was no corrective: there was still an objective outer life to be expressed. She was, 
however, never quite sure of her audience: her term “common reader” failed to off-set the essential commer- 
ialism of the writer/reader relationship under capitalism. Nor could she unambiguously define poetic truth. In 
The Leaning Tower (1940) she recognized how the political-protest writers of the 1930's were vitiated by their 
bourgeois superiority, without being able to liberate herself from it. (In German.) D.M.J. 


51-1014. Wilson, J.J. A Comparison of Parties, with Discussion of their Function in Woolf's Fiction, WS, 4, 
/3, 1977, 201-17. Dinner parties occur all through Virginia Woolf's fiction, Their rendering changes 
ignificantly, moving from outer to inner action and from "realism through impressionism to . . . a more truly 
bstract and spiritual art." The party has the potential for joining the outer and inner worlds. This joining was a 
eed Woolf felt keenly in her life and an aspiration in her art. J.S.K. 


William Butler Yeats 


1-1015. Matthews, Susan. Defiance and Defeat in W.B. Yeats’ THE BLACK TOWER, ConP, 5, 2, 1972, 
2-6. According to Yeats's widow, his last poem expresses "political defiance of the modern world." The 
onorable but doomed defenders fade before "chaotic, amoral" besiegers. The conflict represented has several 
»vels: philosophical, personal, cultural as well as socio-political. Theories about possible sources tend "to 
pnore the reality of the poem.” S.M.A.W. 


Israel Zangwill 


11-1016. Feinstein, Israel. Israel Zangwill in His Day, JewQ, 25, 1, 1977, 4-7. The revival of interest in 
"angwill may be the result of a recognition that he wrote at a time when our own age took its distinctive 
beginnings. He dealt with the movement away from religion and wita the emergence of alienated Jewish 
ntellectuals. But though he was detached from his ghetto materialis and criticized the philistinism of 
espectability, his drift away from old landmarks never took him far -rom his prophetic roots. A.B.F. 
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Drama 


81-1017. Klotz, Günther. A/ternatives in Recent British Drama, ZAA, 25, 2, 1977, 152-61. Since 1968, 
British drama has shown an increasing awareness of the transition from capitalism to socialism. Peter 
Cheeseman, Alan Cullen and Alan Plater have dramatized the class struggle in local history, and others like 
John McGrath voice anti-imperialist feeling. Christopher Hampton's Savages (1973) forces the audience to 
take sides in the face of genocide, whereas Edward Bond's Lear (1971) takes a passive and irrational view of 
history. While Osborne and Pinter 3ave merely perfected their own theatrical language, new dramatists have 
involved their audiences and made them reconsider their own positions. D.M.J. 


Fiction 
81-1018. Heinrich, Dagmar. Literaturkritische Positionen der [Critical Attitudes of the] LEFT REVIEW, 
ZAA, 26, 2, 1978, 150-9. Betweer. 1934 and 1938 book reviews in the Left Review developed from a bare 
interpretation of a work to a full ideological analysis. Rejecting the bourgeois concept of the writer being above 
the battle, pursuing a so-called objective truth, reviewers strove to reach a definition of freedom that would 
relate to the struggles of the masses and help in the battle against Fascism. The vital element in such literature 
was an awareness of the working class’s mission of struggle, and an ability to portray the revolutionary. 


Among contemporary British fiction, there was particular praise for James Barke's Major Operation (1936), 
and Lewis Grassic Gibbons's A Scots Quair (1936). (In German.) D.MJ. 


General 


81-1019. Rantavaara, Irma. Bloomsbury Today, VWQ, 2, 3/4, 1976, 281-4. (rev.-art., David Gadd. The 
Loving Friends. [Pub. not given], 1974). The spate of studies on the Bloomsbury group since the early 1950's 
attests to continuing interest in "this most aristocratically intellectual sector of English culture." The Lovin 
Friends complements Quentin Bell's Bloomsbury and Virginia Woolf by focusing not on the works but on the 
tangled personal relationships both within the group that included Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Lytton 
Strachey, E.M. Forster, and with those on the “outskirts of Bloomsbury,” including Lady Ottoline Morrell and 
Dora Carrington. B.A.W. 


UNITED STATES 
J. UNITED STATES — PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Black 


81-1020. Haslam, Gerlad W. Two Traditions in Afro-American Literature, CEJ, 6, 2, 1970, 7-21. Although 
American Blacks have produced literature in both the traditional oral modes of their African forefathers and th 
various written genres of Europe and America, they have tended to attain their highest Jiterary excellence when 
they have merged the two streams. Ir. our day, in the literature of the Black Arts Movement, two schools o 
writing have evolved: the Black Revolutionary Group (led by LeRoi Jones) and the Black Experience Writers 
(headed by Ed Bullins). Many younger Negro writers are turning away from either placating or excoriatin 
white audiences, and are writing upon Black themes for Black readers (for example, Calvin Scott and Melvi 
Van Peebles). W.D.P. 






















81-1021. Knox, George. The Harlem renaissance Today (The 1920's "New Negro Movement" Reviewed) 
Notes on a Neglected Theme, CEJ, 7, 4, 1971, 29-33. [This is an outline of a course given at the University o 
California at Riverside, naming works assigned and indicating directions to be taken.] W.D.P. 


81-1022. Savage, John A., and Delorise Savage. Black English: a Consequence of Social Class, a Reflectio 
of Values, CEJ, 7, 4, 1971, 13-16. Influenced by the institution of slavery and the practice of discrimination 
and segregation, the English of Blacks is, at least phonologically, only a modification of white Southern 
speech. Though simple and earthy in style, it reflects all of the complexities of social ostracism, hurt, an 
suffering that emanate from the Black American experience. Because the whole culture of Blacks is 
transmitted orally, not by the printed page. Standard English, the written and prestige form of Americ 
English, is only of temporary use and importance to the Black community. W.D.P. 


H. UNITED STATES — BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Saul Marks 
81-1023. Nethery, Wallace. Saul Marks, Master Printer (1905-1974), Coranto, 10, 1, 1975, 3-6. Determina- 
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tion and artistic skill are two significant traits of Saul Marks until his death an November 27, 1974. He tackled 
every professional task with a will to do the best possible job. He organized material in such a manner that the 
printing perfectly suited the subject matter. This ability and his popularity led to several important professional 
associations, ultimately leading to one with the Friends of the Libraries — for over a decade, Coranto has been 
the “best-designed and consistently best-produced journal in its field.” PEP. 


IV. UNITED STATES — THEMES AND TYPES 
Subjects 


81-1024. Adams, Graham, Ir. Frontier Violence and the American Mind, CRAS, 7, 1, 1976, 102-6. (rev.-art., 
Richard Slotkin. Regeneration through Violence: The Mythology of the American Frontier 1600-1860. 
Middletown: Wesleyan Univ. Press, 1973; Michael Paul Rogin. Fathers and Children: Andrew Jackson and 
the Subjugation of the American Indian. New York: Knopf, 1975; W. Eugene Hollon. Frontier Violence: 
Another Look. New York: Oxford U. Press, 1974.) Both Slotkin and Rogin portray the darker side of the 
erican frontiersman and the frontier as a regressive influence on civilization. For Slotkin, Puritan emphasis 

on the religious basis of civilization foredoomed the Noble Savage. Rogin's Freudian view holds the 
immigrants' uncertain separation from the mother institutions of the Old World as responsible for their infantile 
rage against the most visible representatives of the New. Hollon's work counters these extreme views by 
showing violence as traditionally urban and by allowing that the frontiersman's fear of the Indian was often a 
action to instances of savagery. All agree that injustices against the Indian occurred and that cultural 
differences prevented reconciliation. A.R.S. 


31-1025. Kolodny, Annette. The Land-as- Woman: Literary Convention and Latent Psychological Content, 

S, 1, 2, 1973, 167-82. From the earliest explorations to the present day, men have regarded the American 
ontinent as Woman — Mother or Virgin — and have described the American experience in terms of rape and 
violation. Writers like Thomas Morton and John Hammond tried to avoic confronting their own potentially 
guilt-ridden involvement in what is finally the exercise of masculine power over the feminine. John James 
Audubon sought both to avoid involvement in and to expiate what he regarded as America's inevitable 
lesecration. It is clear that "the initial response to the American continent as Woman . . . has restricted us to 
psychological patterns of response that cannot possibly result in anything other than abuse." Only after we are 
onscious of the internal feelings that have given rise to this verbal imagery can we do anything to alter our 
esponses. J.S.K. 


31-1026. Rans, Geoffrey. Inaudible Man: the Indian in the Theory and Practice of White Fiction, CRAS 
b, 2, 1977, 103-15. Although such early 19th-century intellectuals as William Gilmore Simms hailed the 
ndian as a potential heroic figure for romance, intrinsic racism and the monolithic portrayal of virtue kept early 
iterary treatments from giving Indians a distinct voice. Neither the noble savage nor the ignoble one was an 
ccurate portrayal of the Indian. Irving begins to particularize his figures through his concern with motive. 
ooper gives his Indians personal histories while maintaining outward unizormities of good or evil. As late as 
West's A Cool Million, the Indian remains primarily symbolic of virtue or its lack. Faulkner does add human 
imension to his Indian characters by making them “full participants in the destructive flow of history.” 
homas Berger’s Little Big Man shows Indians with the full range of human response. Ken Kesey’s portrayal 
f Chief Bromden in One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest makes the Indian’s essential silence central to modern 
perience. A RS 
Fiction 

51-1027. Epps, Garrett. Politics as Metaphor, VOR, 55, 1, 1979, 75-8. The novel of American politics, with 
subject the mechanics of American electoral and governmental process, poses unusual problems for the 
iter and reader since it involves a perceptual problem arising because the United States was founded upon 
bstract ideas which have been adapted to cover changes arising from four revolutions: the Jacksonian era, the 
ivil War, the New Deal, and the upheavals of the 60's. The novelist sees a brawling American civil society 
t also the unassailable truths upon which the republic is based, both pretending to be organically related 
hough not so in reality. Some novelists turn away from this divorce of reality and ideal; others succumb to the 
alse glamor of politics as a pastime divorced from civil society as do Edwin O'Connor and Allen Drury. 
[owever, the ability to reconcile brutal reality and fastidious appearance is the genius of the American political 
iind reflected in the prototype of the political novel, Henry Adams’s Democracy, and in its successors, John 
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Dos Passos’s District of Columbia "log, and Robert Penn Warren’s All the King’s Men, in its turn a model 
for Richard Condon's The Manchurian Candidate and William Brammer's The Gay Place. R.E.W. 


Prose 


81-1028. Fendelman, Earl. Towara Walden Pond: The American Voice in Autobiography, CRAS, 8, 1, 1977, 
11-25. American autobiography not only celebrates individual achievement, but also provides exemplary 
patterns for society. Puritan autob:ographers such as Increase Mather used human life as a type of divine | 
providence. This spiritual autobiography later becomes a narrative of economic success with writers as diverse 
as Franklin and Barnum. While still serving as moral-economic exempla, these works show people as they are, 
with less connection to providential aims than to societal demands. Finally, Thoreau’s Walden carries 
autobiography’s introspective app-oach to its limits by showing people as the unifying force of their 
experiences. For Thoreau, self-kncwledge emerges from the self’s harmony between personal and external 
elements. A.R.S. 


81-1029. Horgan, Paul. From NOTEBOOK PAGES, Prose, Issue 7, 1973, 83-108. Writers observe, intuit, 
love “even the separate letters of the alphabet,” move from particular to general, present raw material only if 
lazy, read aloud, respect and delight in life and their honorable art. Art approaching journalism or documentary 
endangers culture; shun argot and cbscenity; the avant-garde, self-conscious, wanes; style is clear, explicit, 
fastidious; modishness — jargon — “too often prevails.” “Transcribed glimpses of life” and pregnant phrases 
are publishable notebook items. “Creative” is a debased word. Fiction and biography are related. Current 
American fiction is adolescent. Art is form. S.M.A.W. 


Film 


81-1030. Hayne, Barrie. Sociological Treatise, Detective Story, Love Affair: The Film Versions of AN 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY, CRAS, 8, 2, 1977, 131-53. Naturalism's documentary details and representative 
characters appealed to early filmmakers. Dreiser's novel received three distinct treatments. Sergei Eisenstein's 
unproduced 1929 screenplay emphasizes social themes of isolation and class struggle. Josef von Sternberg's 
1931 treatment is more romantic, but not sentimental. It conveys some of the novel's sense of fatalistic 
inescapability and underlying corruption, but makes Clyde a product more of psychological aberration than of 
class interaction. George Stevens's 1951 film, A Place in the Sun, is least true to Dreiser's intent. By making 
George Eastman (Clyde) a product of sexual urges and romantic desires, Stevens ignores Dreiser’s social 
message and creates a melodramatic love story. A.R.S. 


V. UNITED STATES — SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Joel Barlow 


81-1031. Gimmestad, Victor E. Joel Barlow’s Editing of John Trumbull's M'FINGAL, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 
97-102. A letter from Barlow to a friend, James Watson, August 2, 1792, proves what has long been thought, 
that Barlow was the editor of the fifta edition, London, 1792, of Trumbuli's M'Fingal. The edition was well 
printed and supplied much-needed notes. But Trumbull — a staunch Federalist — did not appreciate Barlow’s 
turning the poem to his own uses as revolutionary propaganda. J.C.A. 


Benjamin Franklin 


81-1032. Marino, Adrian. Benjamin Franklin in Romanian Literature, CLS, 13, 2, 1976, 132-42. In the 
1830's Benjamin Franklin became the first American to influence Romanian literature. Although his Auto- 
biography was not translated until 1942, still his biography and Poor Richard's Almanac interested Roma- 
nians. In Romanian literature he was pictured as a virtuous humanitarian and a self-made man, a scientist, a 
printer and a popular teacher. In Frenklin, the Romanians found their own morais. E.N J. 


Cotton Mather 


81-1033. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Colonial Puritan Rhetoric and the Discovery of American Identity, CRAS, 6, 2, 
1975, 131-50. Unlike traditional exegesis, American Puritan typology uses subjective allegory. Individual, 
historical, and prophetic meaning become one in Mather's Magnalia. The image of a New Jerusalem recasts 
the Old World as Babylon and the great sea crossing as baptism. Captivity narratives are testimonials to the 
colonists’ salvation. Mather's heroic American saints are myths in progress: types of both theocracy’s future 
glory and the Biblical past. A.R.S. 
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81-1034. Gay, Carol. The Fettered Tongue: A Study of the Speech Defect of Cotton Mather, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 
| 451-64. Mather's stuttering played a life-long part in his character, his actions, and even his literary style. The 
usual fears and frustrations of the stutterer were aggravated by his belief that infirmities were the punishment of 
sin; and his profound interest in medicine was partly a result of his search for a cure. The "cure" that he found — 
a deliberateness of speech — confirmed his mental tension. In his forty-ninth year he wrote Ephphatha or Some 
Advice to Stammerers, which was published in his medical treatise Ange. of Bethesda. Mather's sermons were 
generally delivered from rather extensive notes, and both his oral and written styles seem to reflect a 
hypersensitivity to sound patterning and rhetorical phrasing. J.C.A. 


81-1035. Van Cromphout, Gustaaf. Cotton Mather as Plutarchan Biographer, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 465-81. 
Mather's history, in Magnalia Christi Americana, follows Plutarch's bicgraphy in the subordination of events 
to character, in the use of eye-catching introductions to characters, in his fascination with proper names, and in 
his use of historical parallels. The characterization of Mather's heroes continually types them with parallels 
from.Greece and Rome, from the Old Testament, and from Protestant hagiography. Finally, Mather's New 
England is parallel with Plutarch's antiquity as a moral model for a faltering contemporary world. J.C.A. 


Edward Taylor 


81-1036. Jacobson, Sibyl C. Image Patterns in Edward Taylor: Prayer and Proof, ConP, 6, 1, 1973, 59-67. 
Sensuous language and ardent imagery as well as somber soul-searching characterize Taylor's poetry. His 
“mixture of the homey and the heavenly" has theological roots. Earthly analogies for the divine order are 
expressed in images of containment (defining the seeker’s relationship with Christ), images of growth 
(portraying Christ’s action, grace), images of expression (response to grace). [Examples given.] Wit and 
fervor and creative consciusness vitalize traditional imagery. S.M.A.W. 


81-1037. Schónfelder, Karl-Heinz. Patriotismus und nationales Selbstbewusstsein im Schrifttum der jungen 
US-amerikanischen Republik [Patriotism and National Consciousness ia the Literature of the Young American 
Republic], ZAA, 25, 3, 1977, 197-208. The American bourgeoisie siruggled to develop freely outside the 
constrictions imposed by their ruling British counterpart. Just as Noah Webster through his lexico-graphical 
work established American-English as an independent offshoot, so too poets, from the 1760's onwards, wrote 
ballads extolling their own country and lampooning the British military commanders. In the early 19th century, 
writers sought to promote their cultural independence of Europe by presenting the Red Indian as the noble 
savage and by carefully portraying the distinctive landscapes of their own continent. Americans saw them- 


selves as creating a new man in a new free society, thus setting an example to other nations. (In 
German.) D.M J. 


81-1038. Zuckerman, Michael. The Fabrication of Identity in Early America, W&MQ, 34, 2, 1977, 183-214. 
Studies of the American character emphasize either communalism or individualism, or set these tendencies in 
historical sequence, but it is more helpful to consider the pattern within which both flourished at once. Both 
existed in the early American settlements. The colonists were simultaneously freer and more controlled, more 
self-reliant and more dependent on their neighbors than their forebears had been. The paradox derives from the 
dislocations of late 16th and 17th-century Europe when new conceptions of personal identity and community 
became inevitable. Modern Americans remain heirs to the problems as individuals who are subject to the 
surveillance and sanctions of the community. S.H. 


VI. UNITED STATES — NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
| Charles Brockden Brown 


81-1039. Shelden, Pamela J. The Shock of Ambiguity: Brockden Brown's WIELAND and the Gothic 
Tradition, DLAJ, 10, 4, 1977, 17-26. Brown Americanizes the European trappings of the Gothic novel. In his 
work “terror wells from the inner self as the victim perceives dangers hidden in himself and the universe." 
Wieland uses many of the Gothic conventions — familiar character types, supernatural touches, and setting. 
However, these conventions tend to display human complexity: the castle becomes a metaphor for the mind, 
the convention of the manuscript provides a means for self-revelation, and the dream sometimes reflects a 
divided self. L.B.H. 


James Fenimore Cooper 


81-1040. Redekop, Ernest H. Picturesque and Pastoral: Two Views of Cooper's Landscapes, CRAS, 8, 2, 
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1977, 184-205. (rev.-art., Blake Nevius. Cooper’s Landscapes: An Essay on the Picturesque Vision. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1976; H. Daniel Peck. A World by Itself: The Pastoral Movement in 
Cooper's Fiction. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1977.) Both aesthetic and utilitarian considerations impelled 
Cooper's reshaping of his own farm. Non-destructive possession and shaping of land are essential for Cooper’s 
concept of civilization. Landscape either benefits from the interplay of art and nature or is destroyed by man's 
indifference. Nevius concentrates on Cooper's use of artistic terminology and practice in shaping his literary 
landscapes. He places him in the picturesque tradition of European and American landscape painting in his uses 
of viewpoint, boundary, color, and variation. Peck feels that pictorialism is secondary to Cooper's detached 
observation and simplistic treatment of space. He emphasizes Cooper's use of enclosures and his idealization 
of the natural glade. Nevius makes Cooper's pictorialism a conscious application of an aesthetic gleaned from 
observation and familiarity with artistic production. Peck tries to show Cooper's landscapes to be more 
thematic than pictorial. A.R.S. 


81-1041. Tanner, James E. A Possible Source for THE PRAIRIE, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 102-4. In The Prairie, 
Cooper's character Paul Hover sings a song called "Kentucky Hunters" — probably a reference to Samuel 
Woodworth's popular song The hunters of Kentucky, or half horse and half alligator (1822), written in 
commemoration of the Battle of New Orleans. Cooper's characterization of Paul Hover shows indebtedness to 
the song, and perpetuates the myth of Andrew Jackson's Kentucky riflemen. J.C.A. 


Emily Dickinson 
81-1042. Axelrod, Steven. Terror in the Everyday: Emily Dickinson's ["I YEARS HAD BEEN FROM 


HOME"] (609), ConP, 6, 1, 1973, 53-6. This complex poem moves from tranquillity to exaltation through 
memory and fear, with glimpsed immortality declined, horror and ecstasy. S.M.A.W. 


81-1043. Herbert T. Walter, Jr. Emily Dickinson as Poet and Mystic, CRAS, 7, 2, 1976, 230-4. (rev.-art., 
Robert B. Sewall. The Life of Emily Dickinson, 2 vols. New York: Farrar, Straus, and Giroux, 1974; Inder 
Nath Kher. The Landscape of Absence: Emily Dickinson's Poetry. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press., 1974). 
Sewall stresses the conscious aspects of Dickinson's life and art. As in her poetry, Dickinson's withdrawal 
represents a conscious act of aesthetic expression. Kher, meanwhile, concentrates on Dickinson's spiritual 
torment as source of her use of paradox, her intense subjectivity, and her symbolic revelations. A.R.S. 


81-1044. Howard, Richard. A Consideration of the Writings of Emily Dickinson, Prose, Issue 6, 1973, 67-97. 
Thomas Johnson's edition cf Dickinson's unaltered poems raises the problem of her intentions, which seem not 
to have included publication. Her very tentativeness is integral: titlelessness, beginnings, open choice among 
variants, “I” as a "supposed person," verbs as indicators of process. "She made poems to replace . . . 
experience in the world," "endless approximations." S.M.A.W. 


81-1045. Searles, Jo C. The Art of Dickinson's "Household Thought", ConP, 6, 1, 1973, 46-51. Emily 


Dickinson's "concentrated and oblique vision" is clarified in her little-known Of Bronze — and Blaze —, 
which creates an antistrophe to Emerson's unifying Nature. Emily's revisions and Mabel Loomis Todd's 
tampering demonstrate the sensitivity and tensions of the poem, “a complex of opposing attitudes and 
possibilities." Contradictory readings of the line "But their completeless show" indicate Dickinson's "virtue of 
simultaneously positing givens and posing questions." S.M.A.W. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


81-1046. Anderson, Quetin. Property and Vision in 19th-Century America, VQR, 54, 3, 1978, 385-410. The 
struggle for self-definition in the U.S. was toward realizing the infinitude of the private man. Both Thoreau and 
Whitman celebrate the creative glance, and it transcends heterosexual reproduction. Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman could not allow themselves to be defined by the acquisitive activities which defined other Americans. 
None of the influences on these writers so often noted by scholars shielded them from the pressure to build the 
self in and through the marketplace, however. They tried to certify their existence through an internalized 
derivative of Christianity. In them, the receptive passivity of vision is combined with the assertion of a god-like 
power. In the work of James, the controlling organ is not eye but speech. In The Golden Bowl, the acquisitive 
quest gives way to a total renunciation of everything except the vision of man’s nature as symbolized in Adam 
Verver’s museum. Here too, heterosexuality is incompatible with vision and all men stand guilty as possessors. 
All four writers negated any definition of self through family ties. R.E.W. 
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Margaret Fuller 


81-1047. Chevigny, Bell Gale. Growing Out of New England: The Emergence of Margaret Fuller’s Radical- 
sim, WS, 5, 1, 1977, 65-100. The chief early influences upon Fuller in New England before her social idealism 
developed fully in Italy were her father's educational rigor, her friendship with Emerson and her organization 
of her intellectual women friends into a group, “Conversations for women,” against which she could test and 
refine her own idea. The two works which express this developing idealism are Summer on the Lakes and 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century. J.E.C. 


81-1048. Douglas, Ann. Margaret Fuller and the Search for History: A Biographical Study, WS, 4, 1, 1976, 
37-86. Fuller refused to conform to the image of frail and limited femininity that shaped most women of her 
society as well as the heroines of its fiction. Disavowing fiction for history, she sought to find her "sovereign 
self" without sacrificing either her mind or her womanhood. Her development falls into three major phases: 
early training by her father; affiliation with Emerson; life outside New England. Neither literature nor life 
provided role models to aid Fuller in her development. J.S.K. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


81-1049. Herndon, Jerry A. Hawthorne's Dream Imagery, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 538-45. Hawthorne's characteris- 
tic use of dream imagery was to register the presence of evil — as in Earth's Holocaust, The Birthmark, 
Rappaccini's Daughter, and the Celestial Railroad. In The Maypole of Merry Mount, Hawthorne favors the 
moral realism of the Puritans over the dream-fantasy of the Merry Mounters. In My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux, Robin laughs bitterly, upon his awakening, at the vision of man's inhumanity. J.C.A. 


81-1050. Justus, James H. Hawthorne’s Coverdale: Character and Art in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
AL, 47, 1, 1975, 21-36. In The Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne comes closer to the realistic novel than in any 
of his other work. Through the first-person narrator Coverdale, the author examines the social and cultural 
ferment of his time. The character of Coverdale is central: a pathetic failure as an artist and as a human being in 
confrontation with the issues of present-day life. J.C.A. 


81-1051. Stone, Edward. Chillingworth and His "Dark Necessity," ColL, 4, 2, 1977, 136-43. Hawthorne's 
treatment of his three main characters in The Scarlet Letter demonstrates his belief that man controls and is 
responsible for his fate. Chillingworth is shown as dishonest both to himself and others when he claims that he 
is incapable of pardoning Hester and her lover. Dimmesdale and Hester are both aware that in yielding to their 
passion they are making a deliberate choice and that responsibility for their actions rests with themselves and 
not with some outside force. M.M. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


81-1052. Fried, Lewis. ELSIE VENNER: Holmes and the Naturalistic Tradition, ZAA, 26, 4, 1978, 305-13. 
The fact that Elsie's behavior was caused by a snake-bite in the womb leads Holmes to consider the roots of the 
human will and how far its freedom is an illusion. An account of a "snake man" in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal of March 20, 1839, “may have provided Holmes with the kernel of his story.” His characters 
*are forced to confront conflicting accounts of human behavior," since Elsie's abnormalities "reflect the 
contingency of human existence." Her case forces those around her to reject traditional explanations and 
realize that there are no clear alternatives to them. D.MJ. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


81-1053. Allaback, Steven. Oak Hall in American Literature, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 545-9. Oak Hall was a widely 
known men's store in Boston in the 1840s, 50s, and 60s. Its founder was George W. Simmons, a pioneer in 
advertising gimmicks — roadside posters, newspaper ads, giveaways, fancy display windows. The establish- 
ment was jocosely mentioned in Thoreau's The Maine Woods and Hawthorne's Main Street. Longfellow was 
helplessly annoyed at Simmons's advertising verses signed “Professor Goodfellow,” but the usage demons- 
trated the democratic juxtaposition of business and poetry in mid-century Boston. J.C.A. 


Herman Melville 


81-1054. Ketterer, David. "Ifs Eternaily": Melville, Hawthorne, and American Literature, CRAS, 7, 2, 1976, 
206-14. (rev.-art., Edwin Haviland Miller. Melville. New York: George Braziller, 1975; Richard H. 
Brodhead. Hawthorne, Melville, and the Novel. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1976; Warrick Wadlington. 
The Confidence Game in American Literature. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1975). Miller's psychologic- 
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al approach reveals Melville’s anguished search for a father-son relationship, but allows Melviile’s quasi- 
homosexual literary attachment to Hawthorne to overshadow the value of the writings themselves. On the other 
hand, Brodhead's concern is more with the mixed relationships of romance and realism in the works of 
Hawthorne and Melville than with their personal involvement, while Wadlington focuses on Melville's 
creation of "an act of confidence" through manipulations of rhetoric and fictional structure. A.R.S. 


81-1055. Singleton, Marvin. Melville’s BARTLEBY: Over the Republic, a Ciceronian Shadow, CRAS, 6, 2, 
1975, 165-73. The story’s evocation of goodness stems from the extensive use of Ciceronian elements: the 
bust, neoclassical legal ideals, the lawyer-narrator’s decorative ‘style, philosopnical echoes, and the rela- 
tionship of Chancery to Roman law of obligation. Even Bartleby’s possession raises questions of contractual 
prescriptive right. In this frame, Melville’s work becomes parable. Bartleby selects a residence evocative of 
Natural Law, but finds the lawyer-narrator dedicated to America’s highest pretensions. A.R,S. 


81-1056. Sten, Christopher W. Vere’s Use of the “Forms”: Means and Ends in BILLY BUDD, AL, 47, 1, 
1975, 37-51. In Melville's Billy Budd, Captain Vere’s decision to execute Billy is a necessary outcome of his 
duty to maintain discipline of the Navy, the defense of his country, and the welfare of mankind. He neither 
bows to the letter of the law nor shirks from the spirit. The tragedy is the irreconciled conflict between 
cummunal justice, as represented by Vere, and individual justice. It is the price we pay for the loss of 
Eden. J.C.A. 


81-1057. Ujházy, Maria. Herman Melville: Social Critic, ZAA, 25, 3, 1977, 209-12. Melville often asserted 
that there was a truth which he was obliged to camouflage. One aspect was his awareness of the financial 
exploitation of the ordinary sailors on whaling-ships and of the brutality of their working lives. His early dream 
that the American people would create an unprecendentedly just society became embittered through his 
personal experiences and through the development of American history at this time. D.M J. 


81-1058. Wallace, Robert K. BILLY BUDD and the Haymarket Hangings, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 108-13. 
Melville's Billy Budd, Sailor, written between 1886 and 1892, reflects the author's imaginative response to the 
political and moral issues raised by the Haymarket affair. | J.C.A. 


81-1059. Watson, Charles N., Jr. Premature Burial in ARTHUR GORDON PYM and ISRAEL POTTER, 
AL, 47, 1, 1975, 105-7. Similarities between an episode in Melville's Israel Potter and one in Poe's Narrative 
of Arthur Gordon Pym — both involving temporary entombment — confirm that Melville had read Pym and 
was impressed. I J.C.A. 


81-1060. Welsh, Howard. The Politics of Race in BENITO CERENO, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 556-66. Critics have 
had difficulty trying to make Melville's Benito Cereno fit their predisposed attitudes toward racial tolerance. 
Melville is attacking the “liberal,” abolitionist, Yankee stereotype of the Negro as docile and good-natured: 
Benito Cereno himself represents the Southern planter, a slave to his own slaves. The problem of slavery is 
represented by the inextricable knot the Spanish sailor throws to Delano. J.C.A. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


81-1061. Andrea, Marianne. Strange Bedfellows: Edgar Allan Poe and Russian Symbolism, DLAJ, 10, 4, 
1977, 9-16. Russian interest in Poe derived from the French symbolists, particularly Baudelaire. Something in 
Poe's writing appealed to the new vision dominating Russian cultural thought between 1885 and 1916. 
Rebelling against Pushkin’s classicism and Lermontov's romanticism, the Russian symbolists “sought to 
arouse and awaken the mysteries embedded in their own unconscious." From 1904 to 1910 they turned to 
apocalyptic subjects while the movement itself began to decline after the revolution. L.B.H. 


81-1062. Hollander, John. The Music of Silence, Prose, Issue 7, 1973, 79-91. "Rhetorical silence" — no 
speech — is classical; “acoustical silence" — no sound — figures significantly in romantic imagery, especially 
Wordsworth's. Milton uses both silences. Poe mythologizes musical silence in Al Aaraaf (1829). Keats, 
Thomas Hood, Shelley, Tennyson “make silence speak.” S.M.A.W. 


81-1063. Pollin, Burton R. Poe on Margaret Fuller in 1845: An Unknown Caricature and Lampoon, W&L, 5, 
1, 1977, 47-50. A satirical sketch of Sara Margaret Fuller appeared in the Broadway Journal in 1845. Internal 
evidence and an association copy indicate Poe wrote it. [The sketch is reprinted within this article. RR 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


81-1064. Prior, Moody E. Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tom, Co, 5, 4, 1979, 635-50. In Uncle Tom's Cabin Stowe 
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depicts slavery as deforming a decent and capable race. However she is charged with racism because she 
considered there are differences between races, as Matthew Arnold also did in Culture and Anarchy (1869). 
She tended to romanticize blacks but found no justification for their inferior status. Uncle Tom refuses to be a 
thing and retains his integrity as a human being. The work originally conveyed a universal meaning but modern 
critics often view it as stereotyped. K.L.B. 


Henry David Thoreau 


81-1065. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. Mountain Gloom and Yankee Poetry: Thoreau, Emerson, Frost, DalR, 55, 4, 
1975/76, 612-30. Statements by Thoreau, Emerson, and Frost on the mountain — actual, literary, mythical, 
allegorical, or scientific — may all be interpreted in a significantly poetic way and may be compared within 
several contexts: first, as attitudes reflecting shifts in the history of ideas; second, as rhetorical or symbolic 
forces; and third, as actual, physical reality. G.R.G. 


81-1066. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. Thoreau's Autumnal Indian, CRAS, 6, 2, 1975, 228-36. The Indian represents the 
elegiac phase of civilization in the major works. As early as Natural History of Massachusetts, the Indian is 
portrayed as a “dusky spirit." In A Week, he represents the vanishing glory of his way of life. In the Journal and 
in Walden, he is linked to seasonal change and death. A.R.S. 


81-1067. Woodson, Thomas. Notes for the Annotation of WALDEN, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 550-5. Thoreau's 
references to Hippocrates in Economy, to Orpheus in The Village, to the blueness of water in The Ponds, to 
oriental scripture in The Pond in Winter, and to the battles of the ants iri Brute Neighbors (all parts of Walden) 
are specifically identified. The “old hunter with the dry tongue" in Winter Animals is almost certainly George 
Minott. J.C.A. 


Walt Whitman 


81-1068. Hunt, Russell A. Whitman's Poetics and the Unity of CALAMUS, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 482-94. 
Commentaries on Whitman's Calamus, a part of Leaves of Grass appearing in the third edition, 1860, have 
stressed unduly its expression of homosexuality. It is a discussion of the poetic process. The first five poems of 
the group bring together, respectively, the themes of love, death, the poems themselves, and finally the 
author-reader relationship. This new and vital relationship is one which can only be appreciated by a 

omprehension of the unity of the group of poems. J.C.A. 


81-1069. Kummings, Donald D. Walt Whitman's Vernacular Poetics, CRAS, 7, 2, 1976, 119-31. To link 
high cultural ideals with his democratic vision, Whitman evolved a poetically vernacular approach. For the 
masses, his poetry must include utilitarian values and must be identifiabie with "things-as-they-are." Whit- 

nan’s hero is thus an emblem of rugged individualism; his inclusiveness is a product of social and political 
democracy. A.R.S. 


Subjects 


81-1070. Meese, Elizabeth A. Transcendentalism: The Metaphysics of the Theme, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 1-29. 
Iranscendentalism can be defined most comprehensively through metaphysical analysis. Its central doctrine is 
orrespondence — a belief in more than one level of existence, pre-supposing at least two quantities which are 
aken from more than one such level and believed to exist in a parallel relationship. Sampson Reed, in 
Observations on the Growth of the Mind (1838), was the Swedenborgien purveyor of the doctrine in New 
ngland, and was known by Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David Thoreau. Through the perception of 
orrespondences, the mind transcends the concrete and factual to the spiritual and true. In art, this involves 
both language and structure. Language forms the natural intersection between physical reality and moral 
ruth. J.C.A. 


31-1071. Stark, Cruce. Brothers atin War: One Phase of Post-Civil- War Reconciliation, CRAS, 6, 2, 1975, 
174-81. Northern writers saw the Civil War as an antidote to materialism. As a selfless concern, war became 
oral. But war-time profiteering evoked the bitterness of Joseph Kirkland's The Captain of Company K (1891) 
and similar works. In the post-war fraternity of arms ideology became less important than the test of manhood 
1 battle. The soldier-writer of each side knew a more intense reality that drew former enemies together. A.R.S. 


General 
31-1072. Kher, Inder Nath. Transcendental Aesthetics and Patterns of Consciousness, CRAS, 6, 2, 1975, 
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205-10. (rev.-art., Lawrence Buell. Literary Transcendentalism: Style and Vision in the American Renaiss- | 
ance. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1975; James McIntosh. Thoreau as Romantic Naturalist: His Shifting Stance 
Toward Nature. Ithaca: Cornell Uriv. Press, 1974). Both books examine additional facets of transcendental. 
thought. Buell's approach uses literary aim and attitudes to define transcendentalist aesthetics represented by | 
metaphoric language and self-orientation. McIntosh shows Thoreau's "I-Thou" stance to represent the 

inspirational tension between self-knowledge and the mystery of nature. This stance is a dialectic of 
involvement and detachment leading to understanding. A.R.S. 


81-1073. Beebe, Sandra E. American Romanticism Alive and Well Today, Four Generations After Irving, 
Cooper, et al., CEJ, 9, 2, 1973, 18-22. Romanticism exhibited in America seven characteristics that seem to 
have parallels in our day: (1) an escape to Foreign lands, legends of the past, and the deepest recesses of the soul 
(revivals from the days of World War II; ESP, astrology and the Jesus cult); (2) enthusiasm for the beauty of 
nature (ecology, the Hippie, the camper truck); (3) a humorous approach to American themes (MASH; Catch 
22); (4) an attempt to give a genteel and sentimental picture of American society (Love Story, Summer of '42); 
(5) experimentation with new subjects and new techniques of writing (Simon and Garfunkel, the Beatles, Rod 
McKuen, Bob Dylan); (6) re-evaluation of the worth of the individual (the emphasis on the common man, the 
surge of interest in the Black, Chicaro, Indian; and students’ rights); and (7) a renewed interest in Transcenden- 
talism (the attempt to reach "truth" by drugs; mysticism and meditation). The teacher conversant with 


Romanticism can help in the analysis and evaluation of our current culture. i W.D.P. 
VII. UNITED STATES — NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


81-1074. Waterston, Elizabeth. The Gap in Henry Adams’ Education, CRAS, 7, 2, 1976, 132-8. Henry 
Adams's attempt to expunge the years 1871 to 1891 from his work involves his later apparently sexist approach 
to history. Those years saw three major events contributing to his nearly womanless record of his life: Mrs. 
Marion Hooper Adams's suicide, his parents' deaths, and his involvement in Tahiti with Marua Taaroa. Each 
instance emphasized the destruction 3f the feminine by the power of the masculine, mechanistic world. A.R.S. 


Edward Bellamy 


81-1075. Towers, Tom H. The Insomnia of Julian West, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 52-63. Most commentaries on 
Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward overlook the fact that it is a novel, and thus miss even its basic social 
attitude. It is a romantic vision of a return to a static past rather than a blue-print for reform. The insomnia of the 
hero, Julian West, symbolizes his irability to cope with the social turbulence of the late nineteenth century. 
Transposed to the 21st century, he finds repose in a society insulated against change and restored to traditional 
manners and village life. J.C.A. 


Ambrose Bierce 


81-1076. Field, B.S., Jr. Ambrose Eierce as a Comic, WHR, 31, 2, 1977, 173-80. Despite the description of 
Bierce as “serious,” “philosophic,” cr misanthropic, he is esentially a comic writer, as the various techniques 
in his short fiction indicate. His use of the grim “opening joke" (Oil of Dog and An Imperfect Conflagration) 
usually underlined by words conveying satire or irony and his ability to exploit genteel style (Curried Cow and 
Killed at Resaca) to arouse and then disappoint reader expectations illustrate Bierce as a devotee of black 
humor. In his fiction, the central character (Chickamauga) or the reader (Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge) may 
be the butt of a practical joke. Bierce is a "joker and practitioner of humor noire" in the tradition of O. Henry, 
H.L. Mencken, and Don Marquis. W.J.S. 


Stephen Crane 


81-1077 Andrews, William L. A New Stephen Crane Fable, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 113-14. A very brief satirical 
fable by Crane, entitled How the Ocean was Formed, here reproduced for the first time, was published in Puck, 
in New York, February 7, 1894, anticipating the author's New York sketches and his longer fables.J.C.A. 


Harold Frederic 


81-1078. O'Donnell, Thomas F. Theron Ware, the Irish Picnic, and COMUS, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 528-37. The 
climactic episode in Frederic's The Damnation of Theron Ware is a successful modern version of John Milton's 
Comus. Theron Ware is Comus, Ce.ia Madden is the Lady, Father Forbes is the Attendant Spirit, Celia's 
brothers are the Lady's brothers, and. Theron's vision of a woman rising from the lily pads is Sabrina. Even 
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Comus's crew and the “Country-dancers” of Comus are represented. But Fzederic's adaptation is no mere tour 
de force, but an appropriate artistic use of old myth in a modern American setting. J.C.A. 


Henry James 


81-1079. Goetz, William R. The Allegory of Representation in THE TRAGIC MUSE, JNarT, 8, 3, 1978, 
' 151-64. The novel allegorically speaks of different senses of "representation" and their pertinence to the novel 
form. The actions of Nick, Peter, and Miriam involve choices between difzerent manners of representation — 
the principal being political, pictorial, and dramatic representation. Chronologically, the novel reflects 
James's decision to change representational modes, turning from his early pictorial to his dramatic phase of the 
; 1890's. | L.J.D. 


81-1080. Higgins, Joanna A. The Ambassadorial Motif in THE AMBASSADORS, JNarT, 8, 3, 1978, 
| 165-75. So termed because characters use “ambassadors” to alter perceptions of others, the ambassadorial 
| motif reflects the novel's multi-leveled world of appearances and perceptions. Strether's perception leads to a 
series of recognitions. He finally sees freedom as an illusion and chooses giving as less false than receiving. His 
rejection of Maria thus becomes understandable. The novel is epistemological, illustrating the relationship 
between limited consciousness and a changing truth. L.J.D. 


81-1081. Hynes, Joseph. The Transparent Shroud: Henry James and William Story, AL, 46, 4,1975, 506-27. 
James's William Wetmore Story and his Friends, an admittedly rambling biography, was written primarily as a 
gesture of gratitude to a pioneer artistic expatriate. The mixed condescension and praise reflect James's 
feelings about his own artistic life, as elsewhere revealed in his fiction, especially in Roderick Hudson. He did 
not overestimate Story's artistic achievement; rather he sympathized with him as a victim of his own success. 
Italy had beguiled Story into spreading himself too thin. J.C.A. 


81-1082. Kirby, David K. Henry James: Art and Autobiography, DalR, 52, 4, 1972-3, 637-45. For Henry 
James, memory either overwhelms one with an uncontrollable flood of recollections, or it falls short when one 
requires a particular aspect or small detail of some past occurrence. James solves this double problem with a 
single solution: he brings the controls of art to bear on the unwieldly realities of life. In his autobiographical 
writings, James often attempts to make his objects real by the superimposition of art upon — or even the 
substitution of art for — memories of actual persons, places, and things. M.A.G. 


81-1083. Monteiro, George. Henry James and the Lessons of SORDELLO, WHR, 31, 1, 1977, 69-78. 
Browning's Men and Women became a “storehouse” of “Jamesian devices, themes, and situations." A case in 
point is the poem A Light Woman, the source of two Jamesian stories, A Light Man (1869) and The Lesson of 
the Master (1888). Aside from elaborating upon Browning's imagery in the earlier story, James, like 
Browning, has two characters competing for the goodwill of a third. As in Browning's poem, James's The 
Lesson of the Master also centers around an older friend trying to prevent a younger from committing a 
"harmful marriage." Impressed by Browning's ability to balance artistic success and social responsibilities 
James wrote The Private LIfe (1892), a story in which a poet hero is “literally two persons,” a private and a 
public poet. W.J.S. 


81-1084. Tintner, Adeline R. Lady into Horse: James's LADY BARBERINA and GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 
Part IV, JNar T, 8, 2, 1978, 79-96. Tintner makes three major points concerning James's story. She notes that 
horses and horsemanship metaphors permeate the story, entering in language, characterization and plot 
incidents. Lady Barb's name, as well as incidents surrounding her, calls forward the metaphors. Tintner further 
indicates that James relies on Swift's Houyhnhnms episode for character models and plot incidents. Finally, 
Tintner suggests that James's story had an impact on Oscar Wilde, who made use of names and plot lines in The 
Canterville Ghost. L.J.D. 


81-1085. Ward, Susan P. Painting and Europe in THE AMERICAN, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 566-73. James's use of 
painting in The American exemplifies his ability to unify structure and theme. In the opening chapters, 
Christopher Newman is impressed by The Marriage at Cana by Paul Veronese and a Madonna by Bartolomé 
Murillo. To him, the former represents the optimistic expectation of achieving a celestial harmony on earth. In 
ironic contrast, the subdued colors of the Madonna suggest Claire Clintré's entrance into the convent. J.C.A. 


Thomas Nelson Page 
81-1086. Mackethan, Lucinda H. Thomas Nelson Page: The Plantation as Arcady, VQR, 54, 2, 1978, 314-32. 
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Out of a sense of discontinuity in his memories of life before and after the Civil War, Thomas Nelson Page ` 
fashioned a definitive version of the South as Arcady. When money became more important than lineage, Page 
defensively viewed his ancestors as living heroically in a golden age. The Ole Virginia stories were never 
matched in later achievement. With the plantation as Arcadia, the old-time Negro, whether slave or servant, . 
made the Old South mythic. The plantation was a breeding ground for heroes, but these heroes are not spared 
the trauma of life in anew world, one where their task is to rebuild the South in the same image as the old one. In . 
Red Rock, Dr. Cary speaks for propriety and good manners; in Gordon Keith the hero shows that the things of 
money are worthless compared to the values of the South. These gentlemanly portraits of Page are products of 
their environment not individuals. Though Page argued that the slave had enjoyed a secure place and status, in 
“Ole ‘Stracted’” he shows that the hapes of a freedman to make a living are as futile as his father’s belief that his 
master will find him. Page evades ais own implications. R.E.W. 


Mark Twain 


81-1087. Douglas, Ann. Art and Advertising in A CONNECTICUT YANKEE: The “Robber Baron" 
Revisited, CRAS, 6, 2, 1975, 182-95. Twain used his intimate knowledge of the Robber Barons in creating his 
portrait of Hank Morgan. He is the self-made man concerned with efficiency in language and about selling 
industrialization. Sandy's narration is for its own sake; Hank's is an extension of advertising's manipulation of 
human need. For Hank, culture is business and relaxation, work. A.R.S. 


81-1088. Harris, Helen L. Mark Twain’s Response to the Native American, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 495-505. 
Twain's attitude toward the American Indian was consistently hostile from one of his earliest articles, 1862, to 
his Letters from the Earth, 1908. Though, in his later years, he may have learned something of the truth of 
American treachery toward the Indian, his silence gave consent to the injustice. J.C.A. 


81-1089. Kolb, Harold H., Jr. The Literary Remains of Mark Twain, VWR, 53, 2, 1977, 353-62. (rev.-art., 
Mark Twain's Notebook and Journals, vols. I and II. Ed. Frederick Anderson, et al. Berkelev: Univ. of 
California Press, 1977). The majority of entries are travel notes having little interest as memorable prose. They 
relate mostly to the earliest writing — The Innocents Abroad, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn — and are less 
controlling in later works such as A Connecticut Yankee. Many entries are dress rehearsals for character parts. 
Some of Twain's novelistic qualities are evident: an interest in dialect, a zest for specific details, stress on 
subjects of personal interest and distractions appearing in his work. R.E.W. 


VIII. UNITED STATES — TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Conrad Aiken 


81-1090. Carlile, Robert Emerson. Great Circle: Conrad Aiken’s Musico-literary Technique, GaR, 22, 1, 
1968, 27-36. (abstract reprinted from Film Abstracts, IV/3 1970, September-December, item 4091.) Musical 
allusions and musical setting are important to an understanding of the novel's tone and meaning and the 
author's literary technique. The musical allusions reflect a mode of thinking of the protagonist Andrew Cather. 
A consideration of Mozart's Die Zat-berfléte imparts an added dimension to the tone of the novel. R. E.C. 


John Barth 


81-1091. Antush, John V. Allotropic Doubles in Barth's SOT-WEED FACTOR, ColL, 4, 1, 1977, 71-8. 
Barth's fragmentation of Henry Burlingame into almost a dozen different characters ruthlessly parodies all 
such searches for identity itself. Henry's sexual impotence symbolizes a fatal lack of relationship to the world. 
Not until he has discovered his father, the physical conditions of his birth, and his physical and cultural double 
in his brother does he discover his grardfather's secret for sexual potency. With such baroque doubling, Barth 
manages to "tease us out of thought" about the mystery of human identity while at the same time acknowledg- 
ing its limits and the limits of languaze to express it. M.A.G. 


31-1092. David, Jack. The Trojan Horse at the End of the Road, ColL, 4, 2, 1977, 159-64. Barth’s linguistic 
inventiveness in The End of the Road is evident in his use of horse allusions and those to classical Greece. 
These allusions are linked through Jake's possession of a statue of Laocoón, the priest who warned the Trojans 
against the Greeks' wooden horse. By stretching the meaning of words, especially the word "horse," and by 
other kinds of verbal manipulation, Barth insists upon tne necessarily artificial element in art. M.M. 


Saul Bellow 
81-1093. King, M.A. Saul Bellow: The Hero in the Middle, DalR, 56, 3, 1976, 462-78. Unlike the naturalists 
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and realists of American fiction, Saul Bellow has used the conflict between these two voices as drama for his 
own writing. His central characters themselves contain these extremes of optimism and pessimism loosely 
defined as they move towards a comic resolution. G.R.G. 


John Berryman 


81-1094. Linebarger, J.M. BERRYMAN'S SONNETS: Tradition and the Individual Talent, ConP, 6, 1, 
1973, 19-29. Clearest precursor of Berryman's major work, Dream Songs (1969), a 1947 sonnet sequence 
(published 1967) describing both retrospectively and as present a painful love affair [summarized] form "part 
of the imaginative autobiography that the poet was to continue." These powerful Sonnets also follow, modify 
or parody the traditions of romantic love and of the sonnet form. Berryman's #15 translates Petrarch's #189. 
The lady is Circe and a wrecked oil tanker; the poet's madness is clinical neurosis. Diction ranges from formal 
to colloquial or vulgar. Technical control contrasts with the speaker's fragmentation and loss of identity, loss of 
love, the principal theme. Berryman's private voice did not appear in print until time was 
propitious. S.M.A.W. 


81-1095. Stitt, Peter. Berryman's Last Poems, ConP, 6, 1, 1973, 5-12. Berryman, who committed suicide 
[January 1972] while still “able to write beautiful and compact poems seamingly at will,” is early irreligious or 
angry at God — The Dispossessed (1948). Homage to Mistress Bradstreet (1956) expresses his affinity with 
the Puritan poet. In Berryman's Sonnets (1967, though written 20 years earlier), "an autobiographical 
sequence,” his distinctive style emerges. The poet-protagonist of his major work, Dream Songs (1969), “finds 
hostility and danger everywhere." Love and Fame (1970) and his last volume, Delusions, Etc., still autobiog- 
raphical, are explicitly religious but full of ironic ambiguities. S.M.A.W. 


Louise Bogan 


81-1096. Bowles, Gloria. Louise Bogan: To Be (or not to be?) Woman Poet, WS, 5, 2, 1977, 131-5. Bogan 
found difficulty in writing poetry because she deliberately cut herself off from her own women's experience in 
order to be "objective, sexually neutral" to fulfill the poetic role zreated by her masculine models and 
critics. J.E.C. 


81-1097. Ridgeway, Jaqueline. The Necessity of Form to the Poetry of Louise Bogan, WS, 5, 2, 1977, 
137-49. The formalism of a Roman Catholic background and a classical education, coupled with the seldom 
openly admitted but perceived restrictions of traditional sex roles, led Bogan to write poetry in an idiom which 
tries to hold in and control emotions. Yet a “conflict between will and authority” is reflected in her poetic 
forms. J.E.C. 


Willa Cather 


81-1098. O'Brien, Sharon. The Limits of Passion: Willa Cather's Review of THE AWAKENING, W&L, 3, 
2, 1975, 10-20. For aesthetic reasons Cather criticizes Chopin's novel as an inferior version of Madame 
Bovary. She fails to see the differences between Edna's and Emma Bovary's characters. She also fails to see 
differences of character and motivation in her comparison of Edna's and Anna Karenina's suicides. These 
heroines have passion in common. Cather identifies herself with the male artists and their creative passion in 
contrast to the heroines' romantic love. For Cather happiness states what her novels imply. The heroines of the 
pioneer novels, like the male artists, "direct their passion towards goals beyond human relationships." The 
heroines of A Lost Lady, My Mortal Enemy, and Lucy Gayheart dedicate themselves to romantic love. The 
two sets of heroines manifest the opposition between self-abnegation and self-gratification Cather first created 
in the review. J.R.R. 


81-1099. Rosowski, S.J. Narrative Technique in Cather's MY MORTAL ENEMY, INarT, 8, 2, 1978, 141-9. 
The development of the narrator's consciousness unifies the novel's subject, theme, and structure. Nellie's 
attitude toward the Henshawe love story changes from youthful romanticism, to adolescent disillusionment, to 
an adult awareness of human complexities. Nellie's developing narrative consciousness, corresponding to the 
maturation of her subject, Myra Henshawe, lies at the novel's core. L.J.D. 


Hart Crane 


81-1100. Bassoff, Bruce. Rhetorical Pressures in FOR THE MARRIAGE OF FAUSTUS AND HELEN, 
ConP, 5, 2, 1972, 40-8. Hart Crane sought “order for the world through language." Part I of his Faustus 
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and Helen is a meditative poem [closely analysed] whose speaker shifts grammatical modes (oratorical, 
narrative), moving from personal emotion to anonymity, risking hallucinatory displacement. S.M.A.W. 


E.E. Cummings 


81-1101. Crowley, John. Visual-Aural Poetry: The Typography of E.E. Cummings, ConP, 5, 2, 1972, 51-4. 
Cumming's typographical arrangements are integral to his poems, visually shaping their oral-aural impact, as 


in (b ell s? [analysed]). A tactile element links sight and sound, a kinesthetic sense of swinging 
rhythm. S.M.A.W. 


Hilda Dolittle (H.D.) 


81-1102. Friedman, Susan. Creating a Women's Mythology: H.D.'s HELEN IN EGYPT, WS, 5, 2, 1977, 
163-97. The heroine of Helen in Egypt discovers herself through an epic quest which leads her to redefine the 
female role as positive within the context of a matriarchal society. She learns that the Trojan War “was not 
caused by Helen, nor even Aphrodite but by the opposition of the force of life and love and the force of death 
and strife." Synthesis occurs as Achilles, her counterpart, discovers his valuable female qualities at the same 
time that Helen frees herself from the masculine world view which has previously defined and injured her. 

LEG, 


John Dos Passos 


81-1103. Ludington, Townsend. The Hotel Childhood of John Dos Passos, VOR, 54, 2, 1978, 297-313. The 
essays Dos Passos wrote at Harvard about his childhood in hotels are part of his papers at the University of 
Virginia. As a child he was intimidated by a threatening world beyond the intimate one with his mother. His 
father, rarely present with them, was a challenge and a threat as is indicated in his fiction. Memories of Brussels 
are found in another unpublished piece, “Les Lauriers Sontcoupés.” His memoir, The Best Times, recalls the 
English scenes of his boyhood when he attended Peterborough Lodge before returning to America in 1906 to go 
to Choate School which he hated. R.E.W. 


Theodore Dreiser 


81-1104. Furmenczyk, Wieslaw. Theodore Dreiser’s Views on Religion in the Light of his Philosophical 
Papers, ZAA, 25, 3, 1977, 213-20. The papers preserved in Pennsylvania University Library, Notes on Life, 
and particularly the late essay, My Creator, show a tendency to shift from a materialistic to a mystical attitude. 
In the essay, Dreiser avoids the term “God,” preferring "Creative Force" or “Creator-Nature.” Moreover, the 
term “religion” almost always has negative connotations, implying subservience instead of a Promethean 
struggle. The only exception occurs when Dreiser contrasts “religion” with “theology.” In other papers, he 
presents God as being either remote and indifferent, or Himself subject to the same natural laws as man. D.M.J. 


81-1105. Smith, Carl S. Dreiser’s TRILOGY OF DESIRE: The Financier as Artist, CRAS, 7, 2, 1976, 
151-62. Cowperwood’s development from materialism to aestheticism has roots in the financier’s shaping of 
Chicago. Using reality as his medium, Cowperwood has an artistic desire to transform. His artistry involves his 
making money, his concept for his city, his seduction of women, and his collecting of beauty. Each aspect 
becomes increasingly refined, just as his affairs take him from Aileen's physicality to Berenice Fleming's 
intellectualism. A.R.S. 


William Faulkner 


81-1106. Adamowski, T.H. Faulkner’s Popeye: The "Other" as Self, CRAS, 8, 1, 1977, 36-51. Popeye's 
indifferent facade is not the essence of his character. While Faulkner's exclusion of the gangster's feelings 
makes him both a near stereotype and a fearful object of fascination, Popeye's continual detachment comes to 
signal his potential for violence. His automatic actions become eloquent gestures, not merely tics, because they 
reflect his embodiment of all that is threatening. A.R.S. 


81-1107. Brooks, Cleanth . The Narrative Structure of ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, GaR, 29, 2, 1975, 366-94. 
Though many critics believe Faulkner's Absalom shows carelessness, forgetfulness, and even some apparent 
contradictions, a careful study of the structure of the novel reveals few errors. Rather, such an examination of 
the non-sequential order of the tale shows a coherent and masterful whole. The text may be divided into six 
strata characterized by different times and different narrators; such a division leads to the unmistakable 
conclusion that the story is brilliant tour-de-force of narrative ability. R.W.W. 
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81-1108. Colson, Theodore. Analogues of Faulkner's THE WILD PALMS and Hawthorne's THE BIRTH- 
MARK, DalR, 56, 3, 1976, 510-8. Though Hawthorne's story is romantic and Faulkner's naturalistic, both 
stories have the force of parables, and the parables are similar. In each tale the lovers commit themselves to 
love and that love is symbolized by the physical perfection of the woman; in each they try to make that 
perfection total by an operation, and the operation is fatal. Among other parallels, both couples fit nicely into 
the whole Edenic tradition of American fiction. G.R.G. 


81-1109. Hill, Douglas B. Faulkner's Caddy, CRAS, 7, 1, 1976, 26-38. Faulkner's narrative technique in The 
Sound and the Fury creates a multi-dimensional character for Caddy although she never actually appears. 
Caddy's independent existence emerges from the interplay of the conception of her by her relatives, by Dilsey, 
' and by other acquaintances. The reader's knowledge that each view is pre: udiced yet to a degree truthful allows 
him to create a subjective portrait from the fragments each narrative view presents. A.R.S. 


81-1110. McSweeney, Kerry. The Subjective Intensities of Faulkner's FLAGS IN THE DUST, CRAS, 8,2, 
1977, 154-64. The 1927 uncut version of Faulkner's third novel better represents his emerging concerns and 
powers than does the abridged Sartoris (1929). While uneven, even dis: armonious, the novel focuses on the 
roles of sexuality and the past in shaping human interaction. Faulkner's thematic development involves 
heightened, poetic style and fatalistic, self-conscious characters. The incestuous relationship of Horace and 
Narcissa Benbow reveals the power of sexuality over reason, depicted through similes of prey. The platonic 
fall from unity to duality of Bayard Sartoris evokes transience and loss through elegiac allusions and lyricism. 

A.R.S. 


81-1111. Monaghan, David M. Faulkner's Relationship to Gavin Stevens in INTRUDER IN THE DUST, 

DalR, 52, 3, 1972, 449-57. The question left unanswered by those who have explored the ironic dimensions of 
| Intruder in the Dustis, why does Faulkner allow a character whom he is satirising to express views similar to his 
| own. An examination of the relationship of Gavin Steven's views to the action of the novel is sufficient to 
| understand the basic flaws in his characters. However, only the reader who is aware of the rather complex ways 
| in which the distance between author and character 1s manipulated, is able to comprehend the subtlety of the 
| ironical portrait that carries the burden of his meaning. M.A.G. 
| 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


81-1112. Curry, Ralph, and Janet Lewis. Stephen Leacock: an Early Inf'uence on F. Scott Fitzgerald, CRAS, 
7, 1, 1976, 5-14. Fitzgerald's earliest sketches for the Newman School News and the Nassau Literary 
Magazine show an acknowledged debt to Leacock. Both employ situational parody, absurdly vacuous 
language, incongruities of speech and manner, funny names and lists to heighten comedic nonsense. After 
1917, direct imitation is replaced by ironic use of the hyper-elegance of Leacockian society. A.R.S. 


| 81-1113. Nicholas, Sr. Mary Verity, O.P. Fitzgerald’s Women in TENDER IS THE NIGHT, ColL, 4, 1, 
1977, 41-68. A study of Fitzgerald’s women in Tender is the Night presupposes first of all familiarity with his 
dual vision of himself, a vision which he imputes to a significant degree to his alter ego, Dick Diver, and 

| secondly to his dual vision of women. Diver is first a romantic idealist and then a “spoiled priest” in the 

| prostitution of his talents. The principal female characters in Tender is the Night exist primarily as sources of 
| delight and admiration and/or forces of destruction in terms of the influence they have upon, or the power they 
wield over, Dick Diver. Though there are flaws in Dick’s personality and the Quixotic armor he dons, his 
downfall comes as a result of reciprocal actions between him and a gallery of formidable women. Priest and 
i knight are defeated. M.A.G. 


| 


81-1114. Korenman, Joan S. “Only Her Hairdresser. . .": Another Look at Daisy Buchanan, AL, 46, 4, 1975, 
574-8. Fitzgerald's inconsistency as to whether Daisy was blonde or burnette, in The Great Gatsby, is due to 
more than her resemblance to the author's two loves, Ginevra King anc Zelda Sayre. It is also a result of the 
traditional roles of fair and dark women — innocent princess and femme fatale. The combination enhances 
Daisy's charm. J.C.A. 


| 81-1115. Peterman, Michael A. A Neglected Source for THE GREAT GATSBY: The Influence of Edith 
| Wharton's THE SPARK, CRAS, 8, 1, 1977, 26-35. Contemporary reviews, letters, and evidence of friends 
rss Fitzgerald's admiration for Wharton's treatment of the wealthy milieu that Gatsby echoes. Similarities 
exist in the use of luxury, in the coupling of stylishness and artificiality, in the point of view, in tone, and in 
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dramatic structure between the readilv available Ladies' Home Journal printing of Wharton's 1924 novel and 
the novel that Fitzgerald was preparing to write. A.R.S. 


81-1116. Shorter, Eric. Tents and Ter.dencies in France, Drama, Issue 108, 1973, 57-64. Despite problems of 
strikes and widespread upheaval in the state and civic theaters of France, those on Paris boulevards are busy and 
profitable, charging extremely high prices. Among several frothy productions a work by Fitzgerald called The 
Vegetable has been discovered and produced at Comédie des Champs-Elysées. It has none of the writer's 
characteristics as a novelist being an absurdist type play, a quite modern farcical comedy. Foliowing the 
example of another producer, the Comédie-Frangaise, when closed by a strike, took a tent in Tuileries for the 
celebration of the 300th anniversary of its founder. (Illustrated.) M.T.H. 


Ralph Tyler Flewelling 


81-1117. Robinson, Daniel S. The Bergson-Flewelling Correspondence: 1914-1940, Coranto, 10, 2, 1975, 
21-37. Ralph Tyler Flewelling's and Henri Bergson's letters, printed here, reflect the former's changing 
philosophical attitudes. Early he propounded Borden Parker Browne's personalism; he later renounced this 
philosophy and advocated Bergson's "conception of an ultimate vitalistic reality." Likewise Bergson had 
argued against Flewelling's personalism and was quite happy that Flewelling finally agreed with his philo- 
sophical views. These letters are now in the Hoose Library of Philosophy, Collège de France, Sorbonne PIP. 


Robert Frost 


81-1118. Lieber, Todd M. Robert Frost and Wallace Stevens: "What to Make of a Diminished Thing", AL, 47, 
1, 1975, 64-83. Both Frost and Stevens saw poetry as a response to the malaise of the modern spirit. Poetry is a 
process of inquiry. In the poetic mode the self and the world are inseparable; thus, poetic thinking requires a 
commitment to the figures one uses t create “a supreme fiction, recognized as fiction, in which men could 
propose to themselves a fulfillment." Commitment meant love, involvement, faith; and poetry, then, is "the 
theory of life." J.C.A. 


81-1119. Perrine, Laurence. The Dilemma in Frost's LOVE AND A QUESTION, ConP, 5; 2, 1972, 5-8. The 
apparently unresolved moral dilemma, frequent in Frost, has an implied answer in this early poem. Literally 
the bridegroom hesitates to turn away the Stranger (the capital raises gospel echoes). Allegorically, he knows 
he cannot keep care out of married life. The Death of the Hired Man and Two Tramps in Mud Time also favor 
"the compelling need of a stranger." S.M.A.W. 


81-1120. Wyatt, David M. Frost's Modernity, VOR, 54, 2, 1978, 356-60. (rev.-art., Richard Poirier. Robert 
Frost: The Work of Knowing. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1978). In deciding who is authentically modern, 
no one has stcod up for Frost. It is his bad luck to frustrate the academic convention of literary periodization. 
We ought to find Frost enlarging and extending traditions as we do with Eliot. Frost's discretion is a carefully 
controlled strategy of self-presentation. In the work of knowing, Frost, like Wallace Stevens, engaged us in 
exploratory acts of mind. It is the drama of a mind not trying to make Supreme Fictions of what nature might 
allow or discredit, however. Frost measures without disillusionment how nature and man participate in the 
creation of illusion. R.E.W. 


Woody Guthrie 


81-1121. Lumer, Robert. Woody Court rie — a Popular Music versus Commercial Music in the USA, ZAA, 25, 
4, 1977, 351-61. Along with the sacckarine dance-music of the 1930's went a tendency to commercialize and 
cheapen genuine folk-music. Thus jazz degenerated into swing and then bebop, while hillbilly became country 
and western. Guthrie remained poor because true to the genuine hillbilly music of Oklahoma, which combined 
the traditions of the European ballad and the negro blues. Its content embraces every aspect of life, embodying 
indestructibility despite its harshness. Guthrie was part of a general movement, sharing themes with other 
songwriters. D.M.J. 


John Hawkes 


81-1122. Abrams, Steven. THE BLOOD ORANGES as Visionary Fiction, JNarT, 8, 2, 1978, 97-111. 
Harbouring too many inconsistencies in structure and characterization for the conventional first person 
narrative, Hawkes’s novel becomes ur.derstandable as visionary fiction. The author, rather than his narrator, 
controls the narrative, creating ambizuity over the closing death scene and the narrator’s involvement. 
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| Hawkes, however, seeks to engage the reader's imagination rather than create realistic characters. In novels 
dating from The Lime Twig, Hawkes focuses on the imaginative experience of reading the novel. L.J.D. 


Joseph Heller 


.81-1123. Frank, Mike. Eros and Thanatos in CATCH 22, CRAS, 7, 1, 1976, 77-87. Heller's first novel 
reveals America's economic ideology to be her most pernicious enemy. War is a business with human life a 
cheap commodity. The puritan ethic denies the pleasurable and generative aspects of life in favor of the 
profitable. Yossarian’s sexuality becomes part of his rebellion against the denial of life. Sexual union becomes 
, "one of the few moral acts possible.” A.R.S. 
: Ernest Hemingway 
'81-1124. Adair, William. Landscapes of the Mind: BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER, ColL, 4, 2, 1977, 144-51. 
Examining Hemingway's Big Two-Hearted River in the light of A Way You'll Never Be, Across the River, 
and A Farewell to Arms can help clarify its meaning and structure. Similarities in the four protagonists’ actions 
land in their experience of landscapes reflect their similar concerns with their pasts. Geography becomes 
symbolic of interior landscape, as where Nick's perception of his Michigan environment in Big Two-Hearted 
River echoes the war-time experiences of the protagonists in the other three works. M.M. 


81-1125. Teunissen, John J. FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS as Mythic Narrative, DalR, 56, 1, 1976, 
52-69. Despite the unrealistic nature of Hemingway's account of the Spanish Civil War, it is precisely his 
anti-historical stance, his and Robert Jordan's tendency to romanticize, which labels the book.as American and 
which places it in an old tradition of mythic narrative. Events in time and space are subsumed into the 
archetypal "tempus" and “locus”; the essential pattern is that of the eternal return, the narrative, like that of 
Moby Dick, beginning and ending in the same place. G.R.G. 


John Hollander 


81-1126. Bloom, Harold. The White Light of Trope: An Essay on John Hollander's SPECTRAL EMANA- 
TIONS, KenR, 1, 1, 1979, 95-113. Hollander uses Hawthorne's The Marble Faun as a basis for the poem's 
visual imagery. Its seven sections, each representing a color, take form from Hawthorne's menorah: “As each 
Ibranch is lighted, it shall have a differently colored lustre from the other six, and when all seven are kindled, 
their radiance shall combine into the white light of truth." Hollander unifies the sections by bleeding their 
colors into one another, ending with: “Wine of grass and juice of / Violet, a final / White." J.M.K. 


81-1127. Kraft, James. On Reading THE AMERICAN SCENE, Prose, Issue 6, 1973, 115-36. Henry James 
reflects, in his "deliberately patterned late style," from a European establishment stance on a year of American 
east coast travel after 20 years abroad. James as “restless analyst" sees the American democratic experiment as 
leading to some future synthesis but hampered by rejection of the past, money replacing manners, absence of 
forms and attendant recklessness, a tendency to "narrow assertiveness and neurotic compulsions," the rise of 
the alien at the cost of his spiritual identity. James.starts with New England but considers New York as the 
microcosm. Libraries, universities, hotels and country clubs are representative institutions. Descriptions of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and Charleston conclude his impressions; the last chapter, on 
Florida, reveals his understanding of "people whose taste and judgment he deeply questions." Volume H, on 
the West, was never written. S.M.A.W. 


x Henry James 
| 


Maxine Kumin 





81-1128. Showalter, Elaine, and Carol Smith. A Nurturing Relationship: A Conversation with Anne Sexton 
and Maxine Kumin, April 15, 1974, WS, 4, 1, 1976, 115-35. (Interview.) Sexton and Kumin discuss their 
friendship, their experiences, and the support they have given each other. J.S.K. 


| Anita Loos 


i ; 

81-1 129. Blom, T.E. Anita Loos and Sexual Economics: GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES, CRAS, 7, 1, 
1976, 39-47. Loos's picaresque novel not only satirizes the sexual fantasies and inadequacies of American 
men, but prophesies the “dumb blonde" of later decades. Lorelei rises from sexual underdog to marriage, 
wealth, and fame by combining pragmatic deceit with apparent innocence. As female rogue-picaro, she moves 
from willing pawn to manipulating professional. A.R.S. 
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Bernard Malamud 


81-1130. Allen, John Alexander. The Promised End: Bernard Malamud's THE TENANTS, HC, 8, 5, 1971, 
1-15. Though both Lesser and Willie destroy each other at the end, there is potential redemption in that each 
feels the anguish of the other. The dream-scene in which both marry inter-racially emphasizes that lack of love 
is responsible for their inability to finish their novels and their black-and-white hostility. In his inzbility to love 
and his preference for art to life, Fidelman is Lesser's fictional precursor. Malamud's heroes are marked by 
their capacity for victimization and by the sympathy their victimization evokes. Besides those in The Tenants, 
there are the hero-victims of the other four novels. Yakov Bok is the clearest example of unjust victimization. 
The sources victimizing the other heroes are more ambiguous and connected with the heroes' flaws. [A 
bibliography of Malamud’s works is included. ] A.D. 


Archibald MacLeish 


81-1131. Carruth, Hayden. Homage to A. MacLeish, VOR, 53, 1, 1977, 146-54. (rev.-art., Archibald 
MacLeish. New and Collected Poems, 1917-1976. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1977). MacLeish’s early 
poems have passages in between which are better than anything Eliot ever wrote. They are more lucid and 
better integrated. Einstein and New Found Land came to flowering in Conquistador with its faint rhymes, 
falling line-breaks, heavy reliance on connectives, intermixed pentameters and hexameters and some shorter 
lines. MacLeish should have been more willing to fictionalize and mythologize his epic, which is our best one. 
His later political poems failed to transmute feeling and ideology into dramatic or lyrical structures through the 
intercession of the artistic imagination. Fortunately in the 50’s and 60’s he returned to personal lyric where he is 
at his best. R.E.W. 


Carson McCullers 


81-1132. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Carson McCullers: The Aesthetic of Pain, VQR, 53, 2, 1977, 265-83. The Heart 
is a Lonely Hunter was written to make McCullers famous and enable her to escape provincial dreariness. She 
can teach us that youthful sensibility and non-conformity are not simply burdensome but can be transformed 
into insight and awareness. McCullers sees that being loved is intolerable. Her artistry is in the pain registered. 
The grotesquerie of her characters make evident their isolation from the agreed-upon limits of their society; we 
ourselves are isolated though we do not confront it so immediately. The careful observation and the shaping of 
her materials to a desired meaning characterize her best work, The Heart and A Member of the Wedding, but 
her two important artist-figures in those works cannot go beyond the stage of incipient sexual awakening , 
without becoming inconsistent in character. Destructively, McCullers let fantasy suffering become reality for | 
her, but the attempt to fictionalize the perception of pain was not enough to produce art, as Clock without 
Hands proved. R.E.W. 


Joyce Carol Oates 


81-1133. Goodman, Charlotte. Women and Madness in the Fiction of Joyce Caro] Oates, W&L, 5, 2, 1977, 
17-28. The female characters in Joyce Caro! Oates's fiction want more meaningful lives than their mothers. 
However, they have few options and most search for fulfillment in sexual relationships and/or marriage and 
maternity. These attempts fail to fulfil] them since men have unreal sexual expectations of women and have 
narcissistic motives in sex. The men fail to see the women as human beings. The failures of these relationships | 
often create psychological disturbances for the women because of their powerlessness. J.R.R. 


Flannery O'Connor 


81-1134. Dunn, Robert J. The Manuscripts of Flannery O'Connor at Georgia College, FoBu, 5, 1976, 61-69. 
[The article is an account of when the O'Connor manuscripts were donated (1970) and the troubles Dunn had in 
arranging them in some semblance of order. The collection has many gaps, some of which O'Connor herself! 
was responsible for because she destroyed some of her own papers. The collection is not yet reliably dated. ] 
R.W.W. 


81-1135. Fitzgerald, Sally. The Habit of Being, FoBu, 6, 1977, 5-16. When Sally and Robert Fitzgerald put 
together pieces of O'Connor's non-fiction in Mystery and Manners, they decided not to include the writer's 
letters. Later, however, they assembled some selected O'Connor letters for the forthcoming The Habit of 
Being (New York: Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1979). This volume's letters from 1948 to 1964 paint O'Connor 
truly; she was a lady who love life, delighted in the absurd, was generous with her time and abilities. She 


| 
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acquired the “habit of art" by working steadily at her stories; she attained ““the habit of being" as well, "an 
excellence not only of action, but of interior disposition,” a being amply illustrated in her letters. R.W.W. 


81-1136. Fowler, Doreen Ferlaine. Mrs. Chestny's Saving Graces, FoBu, 6, 1977, 99-106. There is more to 
Mrs. Chestny in Everything That Rises Must Converge than many readers see. Though often painted as a 
villain, she is actually the embodiment of selfless love in the story. Throughout her life, she has suffered 
hardship and self-deprivation so that her son Julian might have all the “advantages” of an aristocratic 
upbringing. Under the severe testing of Julian, she dies for her principles. Though at times ignorant, bigoted, 
or simply naive, Mrs. Chestny possesses the qualities that lead a person to grace, a resolution hinted at in her 
dying vision of the Old South she loved so well. R.W.W. 


81-1137. Hines, Melissa. Grotesque Conversions and Critical Piety, FoBu, 6, 1977, 17-35. As an unwaver- 
ingly orthodox religious writer, O'Connor knew that man cannot understand God's ways. What seems 
rotesque to man, for instance, would not be for God. The shock of coming to understand this dichotomy 
literally frightens some of O'Connor's characters into faith. Her stories, like Parker's Back, attack man's 
omplacency in his world and beliefs through a shock treatment which is the only way to reach and convert 
ost people. R.W.W. 


1-1138. Lee, Maryat. Flannery, 1957, FoBu, 5, 1976, 39-60. [The artizle recounts the first meeting of the 
uthor and O'Connor and recreates their friendship through the 11 letters — here reprinted — O'Connor sent 
er in 1957.] R.W.W. 


1-1139. McKenzie, Barbara. Flannery O'Connor Country. A Photo Essay, GaR, 29, 2, 1975, 329-62. [Here 
brief introductory comments and pages of photos from the rural Georgia O'Connor lived in and wrote 
bout. Many of the pictures are accompanied by excerpts from O'Connor work.] R.W.W. 













1-1140. Montgomery, Marion. Some Reflections on Miss O'Connor ard the Dixie Limited, FoBu, 5, 1976, 
1-81. T.S. Eliot and O'Connor both wrestled with the same intellectuel dilemma — a conflict between the 
ee mind and the imprisoning of the mind by language; another name for the conflict is the separation of grace 
om nature. The tension can be seen in Eliot's poetry prior to Ash Wednesday. After that poem, some critics 
-laim the tension diminished, but it never did so in O'Connor work. That same tension is also found in 
aulkner's work in such tales as Go Down, Moses. In Faulkner's work, O'Connor sees "a ground out of which 
piritual discovery and recovery may be drawn,” but her work is still different. It "reflects a deliberate concern 
or the intellectual confusions of the modern world spawned by the Enlightenment." R.W.W. 


1-1141. Montgomery, Marion. Vision and Eye for Detail in Poe and O'Connor, FoBu, 6, 1977, 36-46. In 

illiam Wilson, Poe as narrator vows to deliver much more detail than he does. Instead, Poe uses mood and 
romises of detail to avoid being specific while weaving a tale that is about the disorientation and conscience of 
he protagonist. In this story, then, conscience is not visible or detailed, a sharp contrast to O'Connor's 
andling of the subject in Wise Blood through Haze Motes and Silas Layfield. R.W.W. 


1-1142. Neligan, Patrick, Jr., and Victor Nunez. Flannery and the Film Makers, FoBu, 5, 1976, 98-104. 
This article recounts highlights from the filming of two O'Connor short stories, The Displaced Person and A 
ircle in the Fire. Other recent films of O'Connor's stories are The Comforts of Home and Good Country 
cople. The World of Flannery O'Connor relates events in the author's life to episodes in various 
tories.] R.W.W. 


1-1143. Pierce, Constance. The Mechanical World of GOOD COUNTRY PEOPLE, FoBu, 5, 1976, 30-8. 
achines which blunder along with no perception of reality or purpose are an excellent analogue to the female 
haracters in PEOPLE. Mrs. Hopewell runs on platitudes which spill out at the touch of a button; she has a 
echanical relationship with her daughter Hulga. These mechanistic devices effectively isolate the characters 
om the world of true emotion and genuine feeling and allow the cnaracters to deceive themselves. Only 
ointer does not suffer from self-deceit; he knows himself, however imperfect that self may be, and his 
erception allows him to triumph. R.W.W. 


xists between James Joyce's Araby and O'Connor's A Temple of the Holy Ghost. Both stories have unnamed 
hild protagonists; both protagonists live in a world hostile to spiritual values; both have dream worlds of 
eroism and romance. Both tales are interior dramas; both are initiation stories; both have revelations and 


| -1144. Robinson, Gabriele Scott. Irish Joyce and Southern O'Connor, FoBu, 5, 1976, 82-97. An affinity 
solutions brought about by a fair; both satirize their respective regions and their predominant religions. 
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Further parallels may be traced in the authors themselves. Each wrote primarily of one region; each writers was 
religious and used the distintegration of religious societies as topics; each contrasted the rich past and sterile 
present; each wrote in the native idiom. Both authors hoped their revelations would "contribute to a spiritual 
regeneration." R.W.W. 


81-1145. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Flannery O'Connor's Company of Southerners: or, THE ARTIFICIAL 
NIGGER Read as Fiction Rather Than Theology, FoBu, 6; 1977, 47-71. Much O'Connor criticism is 
unsatisfying because writers persist in finding her theological themes and ignoring others. As a Southerner, as a 
writer in the Middle Georgia tradition, her characters are more than figures in a modern morality play. The 
Artificial Nigger, for example, uses the familiar theme of uneducated country people visiting the big city. A.B. 
Longstreet, Johnson Jones Hooper, and other earlier writers used the theme; so have Faulkner, Welty, and 
Wolfe in the 20th century. As in their stories, there is much humor here in the contrast of language, moral 
vision, action, and technique. The basic situation and the religious theme of O'Connor's work are compatible; 
if one is ignored, our perception of the whole suffers. R.W.W. 


81-1146. Ryan, Steven T. The Three Realms of O’Connor’s GREENLEAF, Ch & L, 29, 1, 1979, 39-51. This 
story uses three main settings — house, woods, and pasture — to show a division in humankind that has meant 
a Joss of God. The house stands for bodiless mind; the woods, mindless body; the pasture, the natural realm 
where God is received — where the Son shines. Mrs. May's cruelty and sin (denying God's creation) results 
from her restricting life to categories; but the Greenleafs are equally restricted in outlook by the woods and the 
body. Both pairs of sons are removed from life, and the elder Greenleaf suggests the devil. The bull is God's 
messenger, delivering his punishment to Mrs. May. O'Connor characters can become whole only when they 
discover God's revelaticn to be actively present in their lives. J.S.P. 


81-1147. Wood, Ralph C. The Heterodoxy of Flannery O'Connor's Book Reviews, FoBu, 5, 1976, 3-29. 
From 1953 to 1964 O'Connor reviewed over a hundred books for The Georgia Bulletin, a Catholic newspaper. 
In her reviews “we have direct access to the theological vision which animates her fiction," and we discover 
that some of her thought is heterodox. She approved of books that illustrated the difficulty of having faith in 
today's world, books whose characters retained faith nevertheless; she blasted those volumes which gave 
shallow answers to hard cuestions. Her reviews also indicate she reversed her early enthusiasm for Chardin's 
Catholic humanism. She always admired the intensity of his evangelistic fervor but later noted his books were 
“incomplete and dangerous." Her own stories criticize rather than vindicate Chardin's views. R.W.W. 


81-1148. Wray, Virginia. An Authorial Clue to the Significance of the Title THE VIOLENT BEAR IT 
AWAY, FoBu, 6, 1977, 107-8. Since its publication in 1960, critics have tried to understand what the title of 
Violent means. O'Connor herself gives us a clue in an annotation in Emmanuel Mounier's Persona!ism. The 
passage she marked with the title of her second novel reads, in part, that “a person only comes to full maturity at 
the moment when he is seized of loyalties he values more than life itself." R.W.W. 


81-1149. Wray, Virginia F. Flannery O'Connor in the American Romance Tradition, FoBu, 6, 1977, 83-98. 
There are two major gaps in O’Connor criticism. One is that writers have not spent much time evaluating her 
occasional essays and lectures; the other is that critics have not fully evaluated the author’s claim to being an 
American writer. She is definitely American in her orientation as she explores some of the darker aspects of 
people’s lives as did Hawthorne and James. In fact, she is closer to Hawthorne’s theories of romance writing 
than many have realized, though not as interested as he in allegory. Her interest in the unknowable, the 


mysteries of life, is displayed in occasional pieces as well as in her more often read concrete, dramatic 
fiction. R.W.W. 


81-1150. Panel Discussion, FoBu, 6, 1977, 72-81. [Moderated by Marion Montgomery, panel members Sally 
Fitzgerald, Louis D. Rubin, Jr., Rosa Lee Walston, and Sarah Gordon discuss the religious vs. the traditional 
literary approach to O'Connor, what is submitted to the Bulletin, and why there will not be a record of the 
author reading her own work.] R.W.W. 


Eugene O'Neill 


81-1151. Mullaly, Edward. O'Neill and The Perfect Pattern, DalR, 52, 4, 1972/3, 603-11. O'Neill joins A 
Touch of The Poet to More Stately Mansions by four strong links: the marriage, Sara as materialism, Deborah 
as an otherworldly, possessive figure, and Simon as a Thoreauvean figure who passes a Jeffersonian 
compromise to become the epitome of American materialism. Lamenting both the lost dream and the 
materialism which supplanted it, More Stately Mansions is the pivot for the unwritten segments of the cycle, 
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for in Simon Harford O'Neill finally compressed his dark parable of the American decline into the perfect 
tragic pattern. M.A.G. 


Dorothy Parker 


81-1152. Labrie, Ross. Dorothy Parker Revisited, CRAS, 7, 1, 1976, 48-56. Parker's work shows the 
influence of Hemingway's imagistic reportage and syntax, Ring Lardner's comically malicious monologues, 
and Sinclair Lewis's middle-class stereotypes. Her stories are tightly written studies of opposites detailed 
through arresting images. Her view of the disintegration of American culture parallels Fitzgerald's ambiva- 
lence toward the relationship of beauty, wealth, and evil. While a feminist, Parker's women are willing victims 
not only of predatory males, but of their own emotions. A.R.S. 


Elliot Paul 


81-1153. Calmer Ned. The Last Time I Saw Elliot Paul, VOR, 55, 1, 1979, 99-105. Calmer met Elliot Paul in 
Paris in the 20's while American writers shared in its renascence of intellect, he being in the movement's 
center. With Eugene Jolas he launched transition whose contributors included Hemingway, Kay Boyle, Hart 
Crane, Archibald MacLeish, Gertrude Stein, and James Joyce. Paul was a highly professional journalist 
though lacking in reliability. A stay in Ibiza led to The Life and Death of a Spanish Town as did his years in 
France to The Last Time I Saw Paris. His own favorite novel, Concert Pitch, showed his critical interest in 
music. Though he often liked to disappear, he drew people back to him again later by his seductive gaiety and 
lightning-quick mind. R.E.W. 


Will Percy 


81-1154. King, Richard H. Mourning and Melancholia: Will Percy and the Southern Tradition, VOR, 53, 2, 
1977, 248-64. Lanterns on the Levee is a melancholy reflection on a time out of joint. It is about the loss of a 
father and the tradition of Fathers. Percy remembered a way of living with loneliness, the valor which futilely 
protested against an unfeeling world and death. Equating manners with morals, Percy felt that economics 
should mirror a social and political hierarchy, and politics was an affair among gentlemen. His is a Catonist or 
reactionary response to modernization. The burden of being his father's son weighed heavily on him, and his 
poetry, besides stressing the pathos of unrequited love, and the conflict between spiritual desire and physical 
love, indicates the burden of loyalty of son to father. Percy was unmanned by his father and the Southern 
tradition. Overcome, he could only obliquely register his protest. R.E.W. 


Sylvia Plath 


81-1155. Martin, Wendy. "God's Lioness” — Sylvia Plath, her Prose and Poetry, WS, 1, 2, 1973, 191-8. 
Critics have complained that Plath's work exhibits excessive anger and hostility. They accept a male writer's 
expression of violent aggression but criticize the articulation of negative emotions by a woman. Plath was one 
of the first American women writers to challenge "the traditional literary privatization of female experience." 

J.5.K. 


Ezra Pound 


81-1156. Foote, Edward. A Note on Ezra Pound, Prose, Issue 7, 1973, 71-8. At the end of his life Pound 
resided in Venice, "the last refuge of scholars, poets and wise men," with Olga Rudge, near where he had 
written the early poems of A Lume Spento. Though mostly silent amid visitors’ conversation, Pound was alert, 
with unexpected mobility of countenance and without the austerity and anger “one had heard about.” Books 
and music still aroused interest. Miss Rudge, "this correct, loyal and severe woman, his friend" and a 
professional musician, spoke of Pound’s opera unfortunately performed academically rather than ex- 
perimentally at Berkeley, and of Pound’s playing — he learned the piano 40 years before — which, if not “the 
absolutely right notes,” was “so delicate.” S.M.A.W, 


81-1157. Riddel, Joseph N. Pound and the Decentered Image, GaR, 29, 3, 1975, 565-91. The brain is the 
generating force, yet art does not have its conscious origin there but, instead, in desire. Desire is energy, but its 
force is multiple, unfocused. Creation comes from repetition of images and syllables. In the Station of the 
Metro and the Cantos are built upon images, and these pictures make other images and other works of art 
possible, but the images have no center, no core of meaning. The meaning shifts with time and translations. We 
think through these images and interpret them, but the door is never closed to future understandings and 
different views. | R.W.W. 
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John Crowe Ransom 


81-1158. Core, George. A Naturalist Looks at Sentiment, VQR, 53, 3, 1977, 454-73. Though logic was John 
Crowe Ransom's ultimate standard of judgment, in major decisions he was not coldly logical. His poetry 
avoided sentimentality by using aesthetic distance. His criticism reflects severe control. The letters to Tate 
were professional and intellectual. Ransom was attracted to Aristotle and Shakespeare; his piety was pagan. 
Tate was drawn to Coleridge and Dante. Ransom's criticism concerns sentiment, Tate's, ideas. Tate joined life 
and literature in a religious dimension; Ransom saw them in human intercourse and nature. Ransom's 
friendships with Christopher Morley, Robert Graves and Samuel Chew were based on their utility. Unlike 
Donald Davidson, his long-time friend, Ransom did not need a sense of community. He insisted upon the 
primacy of life itself. R.E.W. 


Philip Roth 


81-1159, Bluestein, Gene. PORTNOY'S COMPLAINT: The Jew as American, CRAS, 7, 1, 1976, 66-76. 
Roth’s novel places the Jew in the mainstream of American culture by questioning and discarding Jewish 
exceptionalism. For Alex Portnoy, traditional lore has become superstitious nonsense. His sexual escapades 
become a quest for a self free of all provincialism. A.R.S. 


81-1160. Weingarten, Renee. Writing about Jews, JewQ, 22, 4, 1975, 37-42. Roth opposed the existing 
traditions of the American Jewish novel by being willing to present Jews in an unpleasant light. Where Bellow 
offers comedy, Roth offers the disgust and rage of satire. He particularly concentrates on sexuality and 
violence in his Jewish characters. Roth writes from a sense of not being very Jewish, and thus he wants to see 
his characters not as Jews but simply as human beings. A.B.F. 


May Sarton 


81-1161. Shelley, Dolores. A Conversation with May Sarton, W&L, 7, 2, 1979, 33-41. Sarton believes 
scholars and critics have ignored her because she is not an innovator, she has never belonged to a group, she is a 
woman, and she has written in two genres. She has known many of the century's major writers. She thinks it is 
difficult for a woman to be both a first rate artist and a successful wife or mother. She thinks her work's 
universa] appeal comes from the themes of family life and woman, and that Jung has bad more influence on her 
work than has Freud. J.R.R 


Alexander Saxton 


81-1162. El-Hassan, Karla. Die Konfliktgestaltung im Romanschaffen von [The Formation of Conflict in the 
Writing of] Alexander Saxton, ZAA, 26, 4, 1978, 325-39, Saxton's first, autobiographical novel, Grand 
Crossing (1943), portrays a young man who, abandoning his course at Harvard, goes to Chicago and is 
befriended by a Negro and a Jew, both left-wing, through whom he comes to know the proletariat. In The Great 
Midland (1948), the heroine, the daughter of a Polish railway-worker, is tempted to escape from her origins by 
way of university, until she realizes that her own conflict only reflects "the gigantic conflict outside." Bright 
Web in the Darkness (1959) follows a black woman shipyard worker in San Francisco, as she slowly becomes 
aware of her solidarity with her fellow-workers. The novels illustrate Marx's dictum that our own fulfillment, 
and the good of mankind, are inseparable. (In German.) DM. 


Wallace Stegner 


81-1163. Ahern, Kerry. Heroes vs. Women: Conflict and Duplicity in Stegner, WHR, 31, 2, 1977, 125-4]. 
Concentrating on the conflict between men and women rather than the Western mythos, Stegner is both 
intrigued with and critical of the delusions of masculine self-reliance. As Stegner matures as a writer, the men 
and women in his fiction become more complex. Illustrating the three types of Stegner females, Susan Ward of 
Angle of Repose (1971) is first a young victim, then a rebel, and finally an old partner of her husband. Despite 
the good temper and endurance of the women, Stegner focuses upon the men who must recognize their 
weaknesses and attain "salvation through some kind of self-renunciation.” With this emphasis on good conduct 
and an objective examination of human delusions, Stegner is less a Westerner than a Puritan. W.J.S. 


Gertrude Stein 


81-1164. Lord, James. Where the Pictures Were: a Memoir, Prose, Issue 7, 1973, 133-37. Friend of Picasso 
and “famous but folksy mother" to American G.1.’s in Paris in 1945, Gertrude Stein monologued overpower- 


————— —— - 
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ingly, encouraging young literary talent but brooking no disagreement. Her prized portrait by Picasso 
dominated other paintings in her salon. She willed it to the Metropolitan Museum (New York) and her papers to 
Yale. Her companion and amaneunsis, Alice B. Toklas, lived on in their house 18 years after Gertrude's death, 
at first as a celebrity in her own right, then increasingly lonely and bereft of the remaining paintings 
(sequestrated by the ultimate heirs). Evicted at 85, Alice died a few years later in a desolate 
apartment. S.M.A.W. 


Wallace Stevens 


81-1165. Angyal, Andrew J. Wallace Stevens' SUNDAY MORNING as Secular Belief, Ch&L, 29, 1, 1979, 
30-8. As poetry replaced religion in Stevens's life, tension between the secular and religious produced Sunday 


. Morning (1915), "perhaps one of the most precise articulations of the crisis of belief in the modern 
- temperament." Possibly more strongly than The Comedian as the Letter C this poem expresses the place and 


the size of Stevens's quest. J.S.P. 


81-1166. Turco, Lewis. The Agonism and the Existentity: Stevens, ConF, 6, 1, 1973, 32-44. An “agonist,” as 
distinct from professional or amateur poets, may write few poems and many essays on theory. Wallace Stevens 
"spent his entire creative life writing poems about poetry." Early he substituted aesthetics for religion. His 
abstractions demanded concrete metaphors. "The order of reality is the order of words" arranged by the 
artificer. His tropical settings changed to austere landscapes. But Stevens's art-for-art's-sake system became 
sterile. An Ordinary Evening in New Haven reveals Stevens as a philosoohizer in verse who “would rather be 


immersed in reality than bound emotionally to illusion," but reality may be a "shade," "a dust, a 
force." S.M.A.W. 


Philip Stevenson 


81-1167. Strelow, Gudrun. Der Beitrag Philip Stevensons zum sozialistischen amerikanischen Roman im 20. 
Jahrhundert [Philip Stevenson's Contribution to the Twentieth-Century American Socialist Novel], ZAA, 26, 
4, 1978, 314-24. The trilogy, The Seed (1958-1961), published under the pseudonym of Lars Lawrence, 
shows that Socialist Realism does not exclude any narrative technique. Stevenson uses stream-of- 
consciousness not as a means of evading objective reality but of proving that man — and hence society — can 
be fully known. By varying narrative vantage-points, he can encompass reality and give the reader the means of 


` evaluating the events. References to nature either contrast with the unnatural life of the town or show how 


characters are in harmony with nature. He perceived the dwindling of the long American literary tradition in the 
reactionary 1950s and sought to make its past riches available to the working class. (In German.) D.M.J. 


Peter Taylor 


81-1168. Casey, Janes Barnes. A View of Peter Taylor's Stories, VOR, 54, 2, 1978, 211-30. Peter Taylor's 
material seems to have remained fixed until the collection, In the Miro District, which he has written more from 
the female point of view. Disorder has heretofore been associated with men trampling upon the social restraints 
enforced or represented by women. The contemporary world is now seen as defined by change. In the Miro 
District seems organized to recapitulate Taylor's career. The Jamesian sensibility has been revolutionized by 
Lawrentian awareness. The title story shows the grandfather's resignation in his assumption that the entire 
world of spirit has collapsed. Yet the boy, his grandson, for whom the traditional moral authority is dead, is as 
inescapably a part of the moral order as his grandfather is. Taylor now seems to trust the order inherent in 
experience not in social restraint. R.E.W. 


Jean Toomer 


81-1169. Scruggs, Charles. Jean Toomer: Fugitive, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 84-96. The question of Jean Toomer's 
Negro blood (or lack of it) came to a personal crisis in 1923, with his reading of Romain Rolland's 
Jean-Christophe and with his meeting with Waldo Frank. Before the publication of Cane in that year, Toomer 
seemed to advertise himself as having dark blood, and Frank's introduction the novel furthered the idea. 
Meanwhile, Toomer began to identify with Jean-Christophe — a fugitive from society, who was thus able to 
achieve an outsider's objectivity. Furthermore, Toomer felt that his own mixed blood — French, Dutch, 
Welsh, German, Jewish, Indian, and Negro — represented a new harmony transcending racial limitations. 
And this new self-image fit in with Frank's developing notion of a new American lietrature synthesizing the 
country's diverse elements. But the image was impossible of realization, as Toomer's work increasingly shows 
during the 1930's. Perhaps his best expression of his real self is the satiric portrait of Mister Costyve Duditch in 
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the short story of that name (1928). Duditch thinks he is a citizen of the world, constantly on the move, while in 
reality he has no roots, no attachments, no commitments to anyone or anything — a fugitive. J.C.A. 


Robert Penn Warren 


81-1170. McCarron, William E. Warren’s ALL THE KING'S MEN and Amold’s TO MARGUERITE — 
CONTINUED, AL, 47, 1, 1975, 115-6. In Chapter 8 of All the King’s Men, the narrator Jack Burden refers to 
the "great salt, unplumbed waters of the world." The lines are a reference to Matthew Arnold's poem To 
Marguerite — Continued; and like the poem, Chapter 8 of Warren's novel explores the personal isolation that 
separates characters from each other. J.C.A. 


81-1171. Wyatt, David M. Robert Penn Warren: The Critic as Artist, VOR, 53, 3, 1977, 473-87. Warren is on 
the border between the artist working from experience and the critic working toward meaning. His career 
proves the indivisibility of the creative and critical imaginations. His novels explore the psychology of exile 
and return. In A Place to Come To, the rejection of the past becomes the future which one must inevitably face. 
We have no option to wander; our arrival is an achievement, not a gift. Promises, a volume of poems, achieves 
a fully personal voice, but its poise is shattered in Mortmain — Or Else, a triumph of rhythm both in its lines 
and in its self-projection. The Birth of Love presents a repetition of life's experience felt as a beginning again. 
Though structured as experience, it is as non-sequential in its presentation as the experience of which it 
speaks. R.E.W. 


Eudora Welty 


81-1172. Gray, R.J. Eudora Welty: A Dance to the Music of Order, CRAS, 7, 1, 1976, 57-65. Welty's fiction 
is based on the conflict between the basic irrationality of man and his pursuit of order. Her characters frequently 
create a sense of order through a limiting framework created from the physical environment or from traditional 
values. The impermanence of the frame of reference becomes obvious when the chaos of life interrupts and 
destroys it. Still arrangement is necessary for life to make sense. A.R.S. 


81-1173. Revnolds, Larry J. Enlightening Darkness: Theme and Structure in Eudora Welty's LOSING 
BATTLES, JNarT, 8, 2, 1978, 133-9. Ostensibly comic, the novel reveals serious conflict between a family's 
illusions and reality. The Renfros and Beechams hold illusions of joy and hope which erode as the novel 
progresses. The five-part structural movement from morning to night corresponds to a movement from joy to 
sorrow. The sixth part begins as a new day and new battle, suggesting a repetition of the previous cycle. The 
novel speaks of a family's battle to ignore the reality of their extinction by creating illusions and avoiding 
truth. L.J.D. 


Nathanael West 


81-1174. Ujházy, Maria. The Satire of Nathanael West, ZAA, 26, 3, 1978, 221-31. Through the disastrous 
adventures of his grotesque characters, West accurately "presents the price and the risks of the alienation of 
human labour." Bourgeois critics, trying to explain the belated popularity that the novels gained — 17 years 
after his death — in 1957, have, by using “all the manipulative devices of modern criticism,” contrived to 
obscure the way in which the novels "exposed the victimization of the masses by illusions both false and fatal." 
Instead, the critics declare him to be “a fore-runner of the anti-humanist trend of contemporary American 
‘black humour.’” But West himself had been sympathetic to the Communist Party and had seen his satire as a 
contribution to the progressive cause. D.M I. 


Edith Wharton 


81-1175. Phelps, Donald. Edith Wharton and the Invisible, Prose, Issue 7, Fall, 1973, 189-208. Wharton’s 
"authentic response to the world of sense" is visual, distanced, proprietary; her people are "figures in a 
landscape.” Her narrative rhythms, controlled intensities, concern for form as insuring perspective, "ability to 
suggest what is missing" excel in The House of Mirth and The Custom of the Country [discussed at some 
length]. Wharton represses her characters' initiative, denies the power drive, restrains her own imagination, 
reverses surfaces. She realizes "fixity and dramatic mobility" best in the novella. S.M.A.W. 


81-1176. Rocke, Constance. Beauty in Distress: DANIEL DERONDA and THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, W&L, 
4, 2, 1976, 28-39. The parallels between Daniel Deronda and The House of Mirth "reveal their common and 
essential concern with the perverse socialization of women." Both Gwendolen and Lily learn to sacrifice 
luxury and develop moral responsibility. Similarities between the two novels indicate Daniel Deronda 
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influenced Wharton in creating The House of Mirth. Each develops her heraine’s trap in the tableau vivant. The 
tableaux allow Gwendolen and Lily to display their beauty to men. The still points of the tableaux represent 
their real personalities and situations. They “may appear to rule but are in fact up at auction.” J.R.R. 


Yvor Winters 


81-1177. Levin, David. Yvor Winters at Stanford, VQR, 54, 3, 1978, 454-71. An an English Department 
colleague at Stanford, Winters provoked me to think seriously about value including the value in writers I had 
neglected or underestimated. He expressed pleasure, nonetheless, at my willingness to disagree with him. His 
relation with other department members was mutually condescending and the subjects conceded to Winters to 
teach were those his traditionalist colleagues cared little about. He was a political liberal though people familiar 
‘with his criticism assumed him to be reactionary. My hearing him read his own poetry led to appreciation of his 
,controversial theory of oral reading. An unusually responsible colleague, he was fair and generous toward 
‘students. His earlier attraction to Romantic views of the artist, shown in his essay about Hart Crane, was 
reflected in a later allegience which he could not rationally justify. After retiring, he devoted himself to the 
English and American lyric, postponing a necessary cancer operation in order to finish Forms of Discovery, kis 
history of the lyric. R.E.W. 


Larry Woiwode 


81-1178. [The editors]. An Interview with Larry Woiwode, Ch&L, 29, 1, 1979, 11-8. [Woiwode discusses his 
work as a writer of fiction, his finding of Christianity, and the effect of his conversion upon his writing.] 
I.S.P. 


Richard Wright 


81-1179. Ward, Jerry W. Richard Wright's HUNGER, VQR, 54, 1, 1978, 148-53. (rev.-art., Richard Wright. 
American Hunger. New York: Harper and Row, 1978). This work is the unused portion of a larger MS from 
which Black Boy was taken. It deals with Wright's Northern experience and permits us to understand way 
Wright’s life as a victim was so powerful a matrix for creative work. Its heart is a description of his growth as a 
writer within the Communist party. It was not found among his papers, as has been assumed, but existed in 
page-proofs in mid-1944. A new conclusion was suggested for Chapter XIV and it was portioned out as “I 
(Tried to be a Communist" (Atlantic Monthly, 1944), "Early Days in Chicago" (Cross Section, 1945), and 
"American Hunger" (Mademoiselle, 1945). All but 16 pages have been in print for 30 years. It is a significant 
artifact in literary history but will have no impact on contemporary sensibility. R.E.W. 

















Poetry 


81-1180. Bohn, Willard. Guillaume Apollinaire and the New York Avant-Garde, CLS, 13, 1, 1976, 40-51. 
e literary influence of Guillaume Apollinaire came to the United States through Marius de Zayas, a member 
of Alfred Steiglitz's circle in New York. Influenced by Apollinaire's Les Soirées de Paris, de Zayas published 
291, named after the "291" New York gallery of Steiglitz and de Zayas. Apollinaire's simultaneous poems 
ere reprinted in 291 and were imitated in 291 by de Zayas, Agnes Ernst Meyers, Katherine Rhoades, and J.B. 
erfoot. Readers of 291 included Ezra Pound and friends, the Guido Bruno faction, the Walter Arensberg 
action, the Alfred Kreymborg faction in Greenwich Village, William Carlos Williams, Man Ray, and Amy 
owell. Poets Williams and e. e. cummins were influenced by Apollinaire. 291 inspired 391 journal in Europe, 
hich influenced Dadaism. E.N J. 


1-1181. Fraser, Kathleen. On Being a West Coast Woman Poet, WS, 5, 2, 1977, 153-60. While the Eastern, 
ale-dominated poetry establishment demands wit and distance and forces women poets into this mold, the 
est may offer a return to space, to freedom, an openness to experiments which permits more risks to be 
en. J.E.C. 


1-1182. Hemschemeyer, Judith. A Gathering of Poets, WHR, 31, 4. 1977, 371-80. (rev.-art.) Without 
elf-pity Stan Rice's Some Lamb (Serendipity Books) captures in artistic form the agony he and his wife 
xperienced during and after the death of their only child. Through the persona of a resilient nonagenarian, 
ctually a projection of himself, David Dwyer in Ariana Olisvos: Her Last Works and Days (University of 
assachusetts Press) combines "biting humor and sudden, shrewd insight,” particularly in the poems dealing 
ith youth, love, and dying. The solitary figures in the first section of Dave Smith's The Cumberland Station 
University of Illinois Press) view the remains of the present American landscape and wonder "what has 
ee to the promise of America’s past,” while section two explores relationships, and section three, “a 
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language feast," presents varieties of animals and people who live on the Virginia coast. The love poems of 


John Vernon's Ann (Iris Press) blend Vernon's ecstatic love of his wife with gentle humor at his 
infatuation. W.J.S. 


81-1183. Moss, Howard. The Poet's Story, Prose, Issue 7, 1973, 189-208. Distinctions between categories: 
fiction-writer - clock - window and poet - metronome - mirror decrease in the 20th century, and classify 
rather mirror-writers and window-writers: see Emily Dickinson’s Because I could not stop for death and Walt 
Whitman’s When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed. With novelists who began as poets (Ernest Hemingway, 
Willa Cather, Muriel Spark) language grows sparer, “a concern with dramatic structure develops and becomes 
individual,” and metaphor yields to motif. Poets turning to prose fiction often mythologize or symbolize, e.g., 
John Berryman, Richard Wilbur, Mona Van Duyn, Elisabeth Bishop, Kenneth Koch, James Merrill, W.S. 
Merwin, S.M.A.W. 


81-1184. Oberg, Arthur. A Gathering of Poets, WHR, 31, 2, 1977, 181-91. (rev.-art.) The poems of 
Matthias's Tums (Swallow Press) deal with “recovery” of earlier centuries, other languages, arts, figures, and 
countries. When he is most successful, as in Epilogue from a New Home: For Toby Barkan, Matthias views 
“the poem as a field visual and aural, natural and crafted through which the poet moves." Redgrove's Sons of 
My Skin: Selected Poems 1954-1974 (Routledge and Kegan Paul) are "poems for voices" which demand that 
the reader relinquish "religious or psychological disbelief in the face of the visionary experience he records." 
The Glassblower's Breath (Cleveland State University Poetry Center) by Lux is informed by the emotions of 
"melancholy and ecstasy" and juxtaposes poetry against an "awareness of death." Walcott's Sea Grapes 
(Farrar, Strauss and Giroux) contains poems which possess a "clean sharpness" as well as bitterness towards 

oppressors and compassion for sufferers. Poetry is "a possible instrument for survival and celebration" in 
McElroy's Music from Home (Southern Illinois University Press). W.J.S. 


Drama 


81-1185. Brünning, Eberhard. Relations between Progressive American and German Drama in the Twenties 
and Thirties, ZAA, 25, 3, 1977, 221-6. The American entry into the First World War brought Europe within 
the personal experience of many young American writers and opened their later work to European influences, 
particularly in the technical aspect of writing for the theater. By the 1930's, agitprop plays of a type which had 
long been farniliar in Europe were greeted with acclaim by American audiences. Meanwhile, the progressive 
theater of the Weimar Republic had staged the work of dramatists like Eugene O'Neill and Upton Sinclair. 
Given the similar social circumstances, this international interdependence was entirely in accordance with the 
laws of social development. D.M.J. 


Fiction 


81-1186. Riese, Utz. Sowjetische Forschungen zum amerikanischen realistischen Roman des 20. Jahrhunderts 
[Soviet Research on the Twentieth-Century American Realistic Novel], ZAA, 25, 3, 1978, 197-220. In the 
early 1960s Soviet critics used Theodore Dreiser as the criterion for the realistic novelist, seeing Hemingway 
and Faulkner as subjective and modernist. Later they came to regard subjectivity as itself a form of social 
criticism, whereas modernism was the failure of belief in man. Those of the 1970s viewed literature as a whole 
and even approved of introspective literature, as being alone capable of perceiving hope in the existing 
situation. This approach is expressed in the concept of the “centripetal” novel (the term being taken from 
Dostoevsky's Ivan Karamazov), where the human being is at once center-point and vantage-point. (In 
German.) D.M.J. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 
AFRICA 
Okot p’Bitek 


81-1187. Asein; Samuel Omo. Okot p'Bitek, Literature and the Cultural Revolution in East Africa, WLWE, 
16, 1, 1977, 7-24. Writers contributing to the remarkable East African literary productivity in the 60's and 70's 
regard literature as a tool for cultural rejuvenation. Okot p'Bitek, the most articulate of them, is a committed 
artist who satirizes blind acceptance of Western civilization and pleads for new values rooted in African 
tradition and experience. R.K.G. 
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Ayi Kwei Armah 


81-1188. Petersen, Kirsten Holst. Ayi Kwei Armah’s TWO THOUSAND SEASONS, WLWE, IS, 2, 1976, 
. 330-5. Two Thousand Seasons traces the history of the Ghanaian people and prophesies the end of white 
; civilization, and spiritual renewal for the Africans. Its credibility suffers from a too sharp opposition between 
. good and evil and from overidealization of the African. R.K.G. 


T.M. Aluko 


. 81-1189. Palmer, Eustace Taiwo. Development and Change in the Novels of T. M. Aluko, WLWE, 15, 2, 
| 1976, 279-96. Each successive novel of Aluko's shows a greater awareness of linguistic problems and a clearer 
treatment of his main theme. He progressively modifies English to make it reflect the speech patterns of Yoruba 
‘and shows increasing sophistication in handling the theme of traditionalism vs. modernism. R.K.G. 


J.P. Clark 


81-1190. Egudu, R.N. J.P. Clark's THE RAFT: The Tragedy of Economic Impotence, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 

297-304. The central theme of The Raftis economic and moral, not political. The play satirizes moral turpitude 

among Nigerians, indicts economic exploitation, and advocates equitable distribution of basic resources. 
R.K.G. 


Kole Omotoso 


81-1191. Dash, Cheryl M.L. An Introduction to the Prose Fiction of Kile Omotoso, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 
39-53. After the civil war in Nigeria, the themes of colonialism and imperialism which had earlier obsessed 
African writing gave way to those of "the evils of Black against Black and a general lack of faith in human 
nature." This mood of bitterness and cynicism underlies all Omotoso's prose fiction and makes it monotonous 
and artistically deficient. R.K.G. 


Dennis Chukude Osadebay 


81-1192. MacLeod, A.L. Colonial Canticles: The Poetry of Dennis Chukude Osadebay, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 
25-37. Osadebay's poetry is anachronistic, "an appendage of the colonial past" rather than “a precursor of the 
nationalist or regionalist present." In the art of persuasion he is deficient in logical and emotional proofs. His 
technique is as traditional as his thought. The initial praise he received is "understandable in historical terms, 
put unsupportable on literary, sociological, or philosophical ones." R.K.G. 


Dennis Brutus 


81-1193. Amanuddin, Syed. South African Poetry of Commitment, CrMo, Issue 11/12, 1978, 13-21. The 
South African writer suffers from oppression from the white ruling class which attempts to ban all black works 
as well as black writers. As a result, the black writer, who is by nature a revolutionist, finds himself in many 
trying circumstances which the free world writers cannot comprehend. Dennis Brutus best typifies the black 
writer who has undergone such trials, but his work affirms that peace will come to Africa. L.M.M. 


| 

Doris Lessing 
81-1194. Brown, Ruth. MARTHA'S QUEST: An Echo of Psyche’s, DLN, 2, 2, 1978, 8-10. Martha Quest 
mirrors Apuleius's myth of Psyche. The four symbolic challenges are repeated by the contemporary protagon- 
ist as she strives for individuation. The progression from unconscious, instinctive behavior to selfhood and 


consciousness — from girlhood to womanhood — is traced through the novels, Martha Quest, A Proper 
Marriage, A Ripple in the Storm (Children of Violence series), Landlozked and Four-Gated City. N.M.W. 


81-1195. Krouse, Agate Nosaule. Doris Lessing’s Feminist Plays, WL'WE, 15, 2, 1976, 305-22. Each His 
Own Wilderness and Play with a Tiger parallel Lessing's fiction and raise important feminist issues. Play with 
a Tiger dramatizes the problems of an intelligent and independent woman, but its narrow sympathy and its 
istereotype of the dishonest, faithless male mar its credibility. Each His Own Wilderness “presents a radical and 
convincing view of the oppression and liberation of women” through the themes of man’s selfish exploitation 
of woman and the tyranny of children’s excessive demands on their mother. R.K.G. 


81-1196. LeBeau, Cecilia. The World Behind the Wall, DLN, 1, 1977, 7. In The Memoirs ofa Survivor, Doris 

Lessing has the protagonist confront the reality of chaos while using inner psychic strength. Use of conscious 

and unconscious symbols forces the characters to assimilate into a logical but inhumane world — post 1984. 
N.M.W. 
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81-1197. McDowell, Judith H. Doris Lessing's THE MEMOIRS OF A SURVIVOR, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 
323-6. This work shows a progressively deteriorating social system in which "a modern barbarism" replaces 
"familiar patterns of human relationships." The only way of survival in this world is by accepting a nonmaterial 
basis of life and by stepping "into another dimension of mind," a dimension "beyond time, beyond space." 

R.K.G. 


81-1198. Rose, Ellen Cronan. The Eriksonian Bildungsroman: An Approach Through Doris Lessing, HSL, 7, 
1, 1975, 1-15. Though traditional psychoanalytic criticism is of limited value in exploring fictional characters' 
relationships to their environment, Erik Erikson's reformulation of Freudian psychoanalysis provides a 
valuable approach to the novel, particularly the Bildungsroman. Erikson's theory, exemplified in Young Man 
Luther, allows for the development of identity in accordance with social interaction, in personal as well as 
cultural terms. Since the identity problem changes with the historical period, Erikson is helpful in overcoming 
the dinstinction between the classical hero's absorption into society and the romantic hero's rebellion against 
society. Seen in this way, Doris Lessing's The Four-Gated City, though set in the future and apocalyptic, is not 
a radical departure from the realism of the earlier books of Children of Violence. It is still a quest for identity for 
the protagonist through psychosexual and cultural understanding. A.D. 


81-1199. Stitzel, Judith. Uses of Humor, DLN, 1, 1977, 2. Doris Lessing believes that humor may be unwise 
use of energy. Laughter makes pretense possible. Humor can delay a person's changing, accepting responsibil- 
ity, and/or acknowledging truth. l N.M.W. 


Nadine Gordimer 


81-1200. Green, Robert J. Nadine Gordimer's A GUEST OF HONOUR, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 55-70. This 
work owes its vitality to its realism and complexity and to its understanding of how deeply political and 
economic forces influence privete lives. Gordimer explodes the black myth that the end of colonialism would 


"automaticaly usher in a political utopia" and the white myth that African freedom would mean 
anarchy. l RK 


Fiction 


81-1201. Rabkin, David. Ways of Looking: Origins of the Novel in South Africa, ICL, 13, 1, 1978, 27-44. A 
survey of prose fiction about South Africa indicates that the themes which dominate it emerged quite early in its 
development: concern with racial and social problems, with conflicts between black and white people, between 
English people and Afrikaans people, and a concern with "a plural society within a wider structure of 
intellectual and moral convictions." M.T. 


AUSTRALIA 
Jack Hibberd | 


81-1202. Beston, John B. An Interview with Jack Hibberd, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 367-72. [Hibberd's plays are | 
imaginative rather than naturalistic, with personal experience coming in only “very indirectly." He discovered 

the hostilities in Australian society through his own writing, not through experience of another culture. He. 
believes that themes spring from "'the grassroots" rather than from literary experience and is content to be an | 


Australian, not a world, dramatist. ] R.K.G. | 
Patrick White 


81-1203. Johnson, Manly. Patrick White: The Eye of the Language, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 339-58. In The Eye 
of the Storm White transforms the apparently repulsive into the beautiful through manipulation of language 
and, more importantly, through recurring allusions — to Shakespeare's King Lear, Stendhal's The Charter- , 
house of Parma, and the Japanese Noh play — which signify much more than is immediately described. Using | 
this literary material "in the tradition of music composition," White provides "inversions, tonal shifts, and 
startling renovations." R.K.G. 


Judith Wright 


81-1204. Amanuddin, Syed. A Moment with Judith Wright, CrMo, Issue 11/12, 1978, 29-34. Judith Wright 
employs two themes in her poetry: a sense of exile and a sense of liberty. Related to the sense of liberty is her 
sympathy for the women's movement. Wrizht contends schools need to include in courses a wide variety of 
good works from various countries. L.M.M. 
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Drama 


81-1205. Scheller, Bernhard. Ray Lawler und einige Entwicklungstendenzen im australischen Drama [Ray 
Lawler and Some Tendencies in the Development of Australian Drama], ZAA, 26, 2, 1978, 115-30. Lawler's 
The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll (1955), portraying the effects of exploitation of sugar-plantation 
workers, marked the emergence of a genuinely Australian theater, but its enormous success had already been 
prepared for by plays like Mona Brand's Here under Heaven (1951) and Strangers in the Country (1952). 
Throughout the 19th century, Australian commercial theater had remained subordinate to British traditions; 
only the amateur theater sought, around 1905, to emulate the independence of Dublin's Abbey Theatre. But 
man's struggle against nature, as distinct from that against socia] conditions, could not provide truly dramatic 
material. Since 1955, a growing number of plays have realistically explored the contradictions in the search for 
a national identity — notably Alan Seymour’s The One day of the Year (1962). (In. German.) . D.M.I. 


Fiction 


81-1206. Bennett, Bruce. Australian Experiments in Short Fiction, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 359-66. Recently, 
young Australian writers like Carey, Wilding, and Bail have experimented with the conventions of what 
Robert Scholes calls "fabulation," fabricating tales which present a "fabulous" version of reality. But the 
intense subjectivism of their fiction must be tempered by realism if it is not to become "mere intellectualising 
and empty posturing." Unlike the fabulators, Frank Moorhouse has renovated Australian realism by his 
"discontinuous narratives." R.K.G. 


Prose 


81-1207. Brüning, Eberhard. Australische Literatur in der DDR: Ein Überblick [Australian Literature in the 
GDR: A Survey], ZAA, 26, 2, 1978, 101-14. [Summarizes the contacts between progressive Australian 
writers and the G.D.R., and lists G.D.R. editions of Australian works, both in the original English and in 
translation.] (In German.) D.MJ. 


General 


81-1208. Cusack, Dymphna. The “Cultural Cringe” in Australian Universities’ Study of Australian Literature, 
ZAA, 26, 2, 1978, 131-7. In January 1977, Elfrida Morcom delivered a report on The Content of Australian 
Literature Courses in 18 Australian and some Overseas Universities, later published by Macquarie University, 
revealing the paucity of Australian literature taught between 1974 and 1976, and the subservience shown 
towards Britain and America. Writers of the 19th century, who strove to describe the conditions peculiar to 
Australia, are ignored, as are the vast majority of writers of this century (except for Patrick White, who is 
“more English than Australian"), especially those who are left-wing. [Numerous examples are given.]D.M.J. 


81-1209. Macainsh, Noel. Australian Literature and Europe, JCL, 13, 1, 1978, 50-8. Australia has developed 
increasingly closer contact with and exposure to world cultural phenomena. It has responded to European 
influences both directly and indirectly, through writing by authors in the United States. M.T. 


CANADA 
Ernest Buckler 


81-1210. Westwater, Sister A.M. Teufelsdrockh Is Alive and Doing Well in Nova Scotia: Carlylean Strains in 
THE MOUNTAIN AND THE VALLEY, DalR, 56, 2, 1976, 291-8. Thomas Carlyle and Ernest Buckler were 
both aware of the fateful opposition between the materialist and the spiritual. Though each tended to define the 
spiritual differently, a natural conclusion given their geographical and chronological differences, Buckler's 
work may be more greatly appreciated by a re-reading of Sartor Resartus. The Mountain and the Valley is but a 
contemporary delineation of the tension between committing oneself to speculative philosophy and commit- 
ting oneself to “un-selfconscious work." | G.R.G. 


Morley Callaghan 


81-1211. Kendle, Judith. Callaghan and the Church, CanL, Issue 80, 1979, 13-22. Callaghan is critical of the 
Christian conception that human nature js fallen and redemption is possible only through Grace; he rejects 
orthodoxy and authority in They Shall Inherit the Earth (1935) and That Summer in Paris (1963). Callaghan's 
ideal characters live each day to the fullest for self-realization. In Such is My Beloved (1934), irony implies 
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that sacrifice and hope must be renounced. The redemptive quest is replaced by awareness and the approach of 
the "Artist to God." K.L.B. 


Isabella Valancy Crawford 


81-1212. Ross, Catherine Sheldrick. I. V. Crawford's Prose Fiction, CanL, Issue 81, 1979, 47-58. Crawford's 
prose perceives experience through romantic myths and fairy tales. Love and death are metaphorically the 
conflict of light and dark. The lily or lotus symbol is evoked whenever the epiphany of love is reached, as in 
Helen's Rock. Crawford is a mythopoeic writer intent on developing one unified structural myth. K.L.B. 


Northrop Frye 


81-1213. Jackel, David. Northrop Frye and the Continentalist Tradition, DalR, 56, 2, 1976, 221-39. Northrop 
Frye should not be considered the spokesman for Canadian literature; he deals with Canada in a way that is 
completely un-nationalistic. His preference for the persuasive metaphor over the logical argument, his 
over-emphasis on the effect of environment on the Canadian imagination, and his distrust of human reason all 
suggest that Frye is squarely within the Continental tradition of criticism. G.R.G. 


George Munro Grant 


81-1214. Jackel, David. OCEAN TO OCEAN: G.M. Grant’s ‘round unvamish'd tale’, CanL, Issue 81, 1979, 
7-23. This is an important prose document in Canadian cultural history. Grant was politically convinced that a 
united Canada was a means to preserve a Canadian identity as he reveals in this account of travel across 
Canada. He helped to articulate the cause of Canadian Confederation. The description of a future mechanized 
Canada reflects his inability to assess the effects of material progress. K.L.B. 


F.P. Grove 


81-1215. Heidenreich, Rosmarin. The Search for FPG, CanL, Issue 80, 1979, 63-70. D.O. Spettigue's 
discovery of Frederick Philip Grove's identity demands a new criticism of A Search for America and In Search 
of Myself, which are fiction rather than biographical works. In In Search of Myselfthe problem of the artist in a 
pioneer environment is superficial; the narrator expresses the antithesis between life and art, while the essay 
form represents life and ironically resolves the opposition it expresses. K.L.B. 


A.M. Klein 


81-1216. Kertzer, J.M. A.M. Klein's Meditation on Life, JCL, 13, 1, 1978, 1-19. Klein's collected poems in 
The Second Scroll portray a spiritual journey in three stages. “First, the debate is opened between youthful faith 
and crippling despair; in the second stage, the antagonists are despair and reason; in the third, despair and 
reason are given voice by language.” M.T. 


Margaret Laurence 


81-1217. Dombrowski, Theo Quayle. Word and Fact: Laurence and the Problem of Language, CanL, Issue 
80, 1979, 50-62. Laurence repeatedly questions the nature of the word in relating human interchange and 
imaginative vision. In The Fire-Dwellers (1969), A Jest of God (1966), The Stone Angel(1964), The Diviners 
(1974) characters have an urge to explain and a burden to release in words; yet their experience transcends 
explanation in words. The characters shape responses in a series of attitudes toward the nature of words and 
speech. The Diviners fully articulates ideas suggested in earlier fiction. K.L.B. 


81-1218. Gom, Leona. Margaret Laurence: The Importance of Place, WCR, 10, 2, 1975, 26-30. Reconciling 
oneself to the values of a small town is the focus of Laurence's The Diviners. The protagonist, Morag, has left 
the big city to escape its chaos and alienation and moves to the town of Manawaka, which resembles the city in 
its inhibition of individual growth. Morag escapes even this stultifying influence, choosing instead to live 
outside the town in its natural surroundings, which are treated by Laurence “with a particular sense of love and 
lyricism.” Yet Morag finds she must reconcile herself to Manawaka and to her own past, represented by the 
town, thus creating a compromise “that is both practical and self-fulfilling.” B.A.R. 


Hugh MacLennan 


81-1219. Ross, Catherine Sheldrick. Hugh MacLennan’s Two Worlds, CanL, Issue 80, 1979, 5-12. In his 
novels MacLennan searches for an ideal society, faces disillusionment and despair, and finally reaches 
spiritual transcendence. Barometer Rising (1941) reflects Canada's move toward its destiny. The Precipice 
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(1948) and The Watch That Ends the Night (1959) depict the gap between the ideal and the real world. Return 
of the Sphinx (1967) mirrors the intolerable tensions that result in the desolation and despair between ideal and 
real. Each Man's Son (1951) is a quest for transcendence. “In the novels the characters become symbols in a 
quest that ends with the ideal that transcends the literal." MacLennan puts the humanist dilemma into a 
Canadian context. K.L.B. 


Alice Munro 


81-1220. Struthers, Tim. Alice Munro and the American South, CRAS, 6, 2, 1975, 196-204. The parallels 
between the American South and rural Ontario are evident in the portrayal in Lives of Girls and Women of a 
decaying Scotch-Irish heritage in a closed agrarian society. Yet Lives has a particular relationship with Eudora 
Welty's The Golden Apples and Agee and Evans's Let Us Now Praise Famous Men in both the photographic 
attention to detail and the use of the photographer as metaphor for the writer. A.R.S. 


John Richardson 


81-1221. Monkman, Leslie. Richardson's Indians, CanL, Issue 81, 1279, 86-94. Richardson in Wacousta 
(1832) and The Canadian Brothers (1840) explores the literary potential of the Indian. He admired the red man, 
as in Tecumseh (1828), yet presented him as savage. He was influenced by Cooper's Leatherstocking Novels. 
Richardson's War of 1812 presents the Indians in a dichotomous state, part savage in a primitive bliss and 
unable to exist in civilized orders. K.L.B. 


Sinclair Ross 


81-1222. Bowen, Gail. The Fiction of Sinclair Ross, CanL, Issue 80, 1979, 37-48. Ross's fiction contains a 
tension between a world inhospitable to illusion and the need for illusion in an inhospitable world. Ross's 
characters, when confronted with their folly, refuse to acknowledge that their dreams have betrayed them. The 
short stories show that a man's dream is his defence against accepting his nothingness in an indifferent world: 
The Lamp at Noon and Other Stories, The Well, and Sawbones Memorial. K.L.B. 


Adele Wiseman 


81-1223. Greenstein, Michael. Movement and Vision in THE SACR/FICE, CanL, Issue 80, 1979, 23-36. 
This novel contains a complex tension between thought and action or vision and movement. Mountain, plant 
and animal symbols maintain the dichotomy between thought and action. The conflict is based on the need to 
act in opposition to the imperative of perception. K.L.B. 


Fiction 


81-1224. Early, L.R. Myth and Prejudice in Kirby, Richardson, and Parker, CanL, Issue 81, 1979, 24-36. 
John Richardson's Wacousta (1832), William Kirby's The Golden Dog (1877) and Gilbert Parker's The Seats 
of the Mighty (1896) are shaped as myth instead of history. Kirby and Richardson use elemental plots from 
Jacobean tragedy. Wacousta and The Golden Dog are types of Gothic and Historical Romance, while Parker 
recalls the sentimental tale of seduction. A modern author like Margaret Laurence in The Diviners also 
explores the relation of history and myth. K.L.B. 


81-1225. Stouck, David. Canadian Classics, WCR, 10, 1, 1975, 43-3. (rev.-art.) Contemporary Canadian 
novelists still display a preoccupation with a realistic Canadian setting that was carefully ignored by writers 
before the 1950's. Ernest Buckler's Nova Scotia: Window by the Sea (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1973) consists of text and photographs (by Hans Weber) which depict an organic fusion between man and 
geography. Margaret Laurence's The Diviners (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1974) struggles with the 
atmosphere of small-town values as Laurence wisely maintains a degree of inscrutability about her characters. 
Although contrasting stylistically with Laurence's work, Alice Munro's Something I've Been Meaning to Tell 
You (Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 1974) shares Laurence's interest in $mall-town settings; the sinister tone 
and location of Munro's title story relates her to Southern writers such as Faulkner. Finally, these small-town 
values come under heavy attack in Sinclair Ross's Sawbones Memorial (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1974), which relates, with precision, the prejudices of small prairie iowns. B.A.R. 


Poetry 


81-1226. Belyea, Barbara. Butterfly in the Bush Garden: "Mythopoeic" Criticism of Contemporary Poetry 
Written in Canada, DalR, 56, 2, 1976, 336-45. A sampling of Canadian poetry in the past fifteen years yields a 
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variety of poetic styles and subjects, a fact which obscures the idea of a national literature in Canada. There are, 
indeed, two major difficulties: first, th» confusion over whose national identity is in question, federal Canada 
or Canada Québecois; secondly, the tendency to apply sociological/Marxist criticism to the concept of national 
identity. [A list of representative poets and their works follows.] G.R.G. 


81-1227. Bentley, D.M.R. Pan and the Confederation Poets, CanL, Issue 81, 1979, 59-71. Pan's attributes 
and associations — his dual nature — made him a powerful image for the Confederation group of poets: 
Archibald Lampman, W.W. Campbell, D.C. Scott, Charles G.D. Roberts and Bliss Carman. Lampman in 
The Song of Pan uses Pan as a type of poet and a power in nature, as does Campbell in Bereavement of the 
Fields (1899). Pan resembles a piper in Scott's The Piper of Arli (1898). Carman draws on Pan as a symbol of 
earth and spirit in nature and men in The Pipes of Pan (1902-1905). K.L.B. 


Prose 


81-1228. MacLulich, T.D. Canadian Exploration as Literature, Canl., Issue 81, 1979, 72-85. Although not 
pure literature, accounts of exploratian are plotted as quests, odysseys, or ordeals, A writer's attitude can 
colour his presentation of his experience. Hearne emphasizes the personal and Thompson's Narrative stresses 
the anthropological. K.L.B. 


General 


81-1229. (The editors.) Editorial, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 1-2, 95-7. Under the sponsorship of the Canadian 
Studies Programme of Trent University, a conference on the State of English Language Publishing in Canada 
was held in January 1975; all elements.of the profession were represented: and the highlight was the 
presentation by Secretary of State J. Hugh Faulkner of the "long-awaited major statement of federal 
government policy on Canadian publishing." Issues considered at the conference included the question of 
nationalism — whose separate components, economic, political, and spiritual, must be distinguished; 
consumer needs, the need for research, the re-structuring of the Canada Council, the training of teachers — all 
of which were insufficiently discussed at the conference; the need for more effective copyright legislation; the 
opportunities for new writers; and the problems of certralism and monopoly in the publishing houses. 
Although the federal government policy presented by Faulkner was unenthusiastically received, it has to be 
recognized that he had to contend with strong special interest groups divided on many issues. J.H.R. 


81-1230. Appeldoorn, Beth. Being a Good Bookseller, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 89-90. It is difficult to be a good 
bookseller. Booksellers need to be ecucated; but they also suffer from publishers’ practices that create 
disturbing competition and inadequate distribution. Closer communication between booksellers and publishers 
will enable both “to promote the Canadian author" more effectively. J.H.R. 


81-1231. Audley, Paul. A Very Grave Prognosis, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 3-7. Substantial declines in total sales 
and circulation of Canadian books and magazines have occurred in recent years, while such foreign-owned 
journals as Time and Reader's Digest have continued to grow strong, and foreign-owned publishing firms have 
increased their dominance. The American control of the Canadian publishing economy is enhanced by the 
current Canadian Copyright act, which permits American editions of Canadian books to enter Canada and 
compete unfairly with. Canadian editions. The federal government should develop two programs to aid the 
Canadian publishing industry: (1) it should enact "regulations for the periodical and mass paperback wholesal- 
ers"; (2) it should implement “a strategy for developing Canadian book clubs" and institute more stringent 
regulations for American-based clubs. J.H.R. 


81-1232. Barrett, Frank. Textbook Publishing in Ontario, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 56-7. The textbook publishing 
industry in Ontario during the 1960's was very prosperous — a result of new programs in mathematics and 
science (requiring the publication of new texts) and, most importantly, because of the government subsidy 
provided for textbooks chosen from the Circular 14 list of "Textbooks Approved or Recommended for Use in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools." J.H.R. 


81-1233. Bohne, Harold. The Crisis of Scholarly Publishing, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 9-15. Scholarly publishing, 
which has “a direct influence on the broadening of Canadian culture and the development of a Canadian 
identity," requires increased financial support, as well as better publicity and distribution, if it is to survive the 
current economic crisis. J.H.R. 


81-1234. Clarke, William. The Educztional Marketplace, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 54-5. The educational 
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marketplace in Canada is important to all publishers because of its size, scope, and diversity, which allow the 
iproducts of even non-educational publishers a place in the curriculum. The vitality of this marketplace is 
important to the public because "the quality of education depends on the resources available to the 


teacher." I.H.R. 


81-1235. Cummings, A.E. From the Trenches, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 90-1. The future of the Canadian 
publishing industry — aided by book clubs, by chain stores, by television and radio, by writers, by publishers, 
and by independent bookstores — has a good outlook, despite public apathy and ineffective government 
action, J.H.R. 


81-1236. Dagg, Ann Innis. In Defense of Small Publishers, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 83. Small publishers, rather 
han creating "literary pollution," are the source of a varied and broad spectrum of titles that are not produced 
by the larger companies. As such, the small publishers "encourage creativity in Canadians." J.H.R. 


81-1237. Douglas, James. Some Naive Proposals, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 72-5. [Douglas summarizes end 
elaborates on several proposals regarding the Canadian publishing industry that emerged during discussion at 
the Trent University Conference; his primary concern is that “the various sectors of the industry" must 
cooperate with one another.] - J.H.R. 


181-1238. Edwardh, MO On Canadian Materials, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 59-63. "Financial restraint" has 
curtailed purchase of up-to-date educational materials and has thus affected “the quality of instruction" in our 
schools. The schools' inability to purchase restrains Canadian publishers from investing in new tests. "We 


must reorder our priorities and find the resources to provide a flow of relevant and interesting 
Canadiana." J.H.R. 


81-1239. Engel, Marian. A Blocked Intestine, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 84-5. Canadian writers want to reach the 
Canadian public; and, despite Hugh Kane's criticisms regarding supposed dillettantes in the publishing 
industry, it is important that the government "tie block grants to a publisher's general output rather than to 
specific books." Small presses are essential, if huge areas of Canadian culture are not to be ignored. J.H.R. 


I 

apamoq Evans, Ronald. “Upon the Wicked He Shall Rain Snares,”JCanS, 10,2, 1975, 53. The government 
should be given encouragement in its efforts to aid the publishing industry, particularly in light of the success 
achieved at the Ontario provincial level in guaranteed loans and self-help projects. J.H.R. 


81-1241. Farr, Robin M. A Diverse and Exciting Enterprise, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 50-2. Given the diversity of 
publishing ventures in Canada, it is essential that any national program <o aid the publishing industry "develop 
criteria to identify the primary book publisher, and . . . apply these criteria objectively." There are limits to 
what government can do, and there is always the danger that government aid will foster government 
intervention in publishing decisions. Such intervention must be avoided. Of equal importance is the need for 
"accountability" in support programs. J.H.R. 


81-1242. Faulkner, J. Hugh. On Publishing Policy, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 32-49. [This article contains the full 
itext of Secretary of State Faulkner's government policy speech to those attending the Trent University 
Conference on the State of English Language Publishing in Canada, supplemented by excerpted comments 
addressed to the speaker and his responses.] J.H.R. 


81-1243. Gibson, Graeme. Waiting for Blondin, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 30-2. All those gathered at this 
conference hope that Secretary of State J. Hugh Faulkner in his speech on Canadian publishing policy will 
present a fundamental shift in government attitudes that will increase the vitality of the Canadian book market 
and end indifference to our cultural sovereignty. : l J.H.R. 


81-1244. Gray, John. All Geese Are Not Swans, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 81-2. The publication of inferior books 
— in quest of higher sales volume — is self-defeating in that it detracts from the overall value of the good books 
offered by Canadian publishers. Radical measures to improve the viab:lity of the industry may not work, in that 
such measures often fail to recognize the limited size of the Canadian book market. If government help is to be 
expected, then it is in the role of “midwives of a a literature” and not as viable businesses, that Canadian 
publishers must assert themselves. J.H.R. 


81-1245. Hancox, Ralph. The Nationalist Periodical Publishing Myth, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 66-72. It isa myth 
that "the Canadian magazine industry is weak solely because of the availability of attractive foreign publica- 
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tions.” Such a theory, which calls for the elimination of “all foreign competition,” allows “real problems to be 
overlooked" and publishers' timidity to be disregarded. J.H.R. 


81-1246. Hurtig, Mel. On Publishing and Perishing, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 20-4. "The nucleus for a very 
successful national publishing industry" exists in Canada; but the industry has fallen behind in “per-capita title 
production" largely because it "is massively foreign controlled," as a result of "inept, myopic political 
leadership." To survive and prosper, the industry needs help in terms of the following measures: "additional 
working capital in the form of bank credit, with federal government guarantees"; “a net book agreement”; “a 
selective and definitely temporary manufacturing clause legislated by the federal parliament"; “Canadian 
content regulations applied to mass market paperback distribution and to book club operations"; federal 
"Jegislation requiring that all book publishing, wholesaling and distributing companies . . . be both majority 
Canadian owned and effectively Canadian controlled." J.H.R. 


81-1247. Kane, Hugh. No Place for the Dilettante, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 78-80. The Canadian publishing 
industry is in financial difficulty because of high retail trade discounts that leave little profit for the author of a 
book or for its publisher, because of increased inflation, and because of high labor costs. One possible remedy 
is government subsidy of the industry; but if such subsidy is to be effective, we must establish criteria that will 
distinguish between serious publishers and dilettantes, whose brief endeavors consume inordinate amounts of 
government funds. J.H.R. 


81-1248. Laurence, Margaret. A Flourishing Art, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 83-4. To sustain current interest in 
Canadian writing among younger Canadians, there must be legislation that will allow the publishing industry to 
“remain in Canadian hands." Otherwise, "our young writers will be denied a voice.” J.HLR. 


81-1249. Matheson, Waily. In Response to Mel Hurtig, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 75-8. Hurtig is "an effective, 
successful bookseller,” but his Trent University Conference remarks on the Canadian publishing industry are 
“more a ‘political credo’ than a sound analysis” of the difficulties in the industry. Problems can be solved, not 


by political pronouncements, but by a concerted effort to upgrade the standards of “professiona 
publishers.” l J.H.R. 


81-1250. New, W.H. Editorial: Art Marketeers, CanL, Issue 80, 1979, 2-4. Mordecai Richler has claimed the 
need for openness in art awards, particularly the Governor-General’s Prize. Nomination for the award itself is 
an achievement worth publicity and recognition. Expansion of the arts will achieve a sense of community: 
between Canada and the world. K.L.B. 


81-1251. Roberts, William. Culture, Money and Canadian Readers, JCanS, 10, 2 1975, 25-30. Canadians 
must be concerned with the cultural content of books sold in Canada and with the ownership of the publishing, 
houses; but equally important is the question of money, which finances such cultural aspirations. Attention: 
should be switched from the producers of Canadian books to the purchasers. The current inefficiencies in book 
distribution make it very difficult for the bookseller to serve his customers' needs effectively. A radical 
restructuring of the system is required. J.H.R. 


81-1252. Roht, Toivo. Confused Issues, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 7-9. The controversial issue of nationalism in 
Canadian book publishing has two distinct elements. The first "relates to ownership and is primarily political," 
involving "personalities" and "struggles for power." Despite cries of doom for the Canadian publishing 
industry, it has in fact grown in recent years, even in the face of foreign competition. At issue is the rate of that 
growth and the desirability of developing it. The second element involves problems of a general nature — 
management, production, distribution, and so on — common to all publishing firms. These problems would 
increase for Canadian publishers if foreign ownership were abruptly eliminated. J.H.R. 


81-1253. Rosengarten, H.J. Editorial: Voices from the Past, Canl, Issue 81, 1979, 3-6. Wmiters like Pierre 
Berton (The Wild Frontier;, Helen Creighton, Edith Fowke and George Woodcock (Faces From History: 
Literature in Canada) nourish successive generations. Such contributions to the literary landscape in turn 
generate a continuous tradition. K.L.B. 


81-1254. Smith, Denis. The Precarious Enterprise of Nationhood, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 64-6. The sometimes 
passionate dissatisfaction enveloping Secretary of State Hugh Faulkner's remarks at the Trent University 
Conference suggests that expectations had been exaggerated and that the issue of Canadian publishing and its 
problems — “vital. . . to the life of this country" — is not a trivial one. Such debate seems to illustrate a "new 
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maturity" in English-Canadian culture, one that may contribute to a recognition that we cannot “be both 
Canadians and Americans" and that there is a market in Canada for Canadian journals. I.H.R. 


kseller “is to get the customer and the book together." Shotgun marketing procedures impede this process 
and impede efforts to educate readers. Readers “are becoming more selective in their book-buying habits” and 
thus need to know what books are available. A more efficient distribution system is also required to serve these 
aders. J.H.R. 


Se Stewart, Sandy. On Intelligent Bookselling, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 91-3. The main job of the 


81-1256. Sutherland, Donald. Scholarly Publishing, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 58. New scholarly publishing — 
supported by established university press backlist sales, by parent university subsidies to newer presses, and by 
foundation and council grants — is essential to "our whole educatioaal system." Limited resources and 
distribution difficulties must somehow be dealt with. LH.R. 


81-1257. Taylor-Munto, Sheryl. Looking for Policy, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 63-4. Although Secretary of State 
Faulkner's address to the Trent University Conference contained some pleasant news and offered a legitimate 
challenge to the Canadian Periodical Publishers' Association, a challenge that will not be disappointed, he did 
not present a hoped-for "comprehensive publishing policy" with effective guidelines. J.H.R. 


1-1258. Waddington, Miriam. The Corporate Heart is Cold, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 85-8. The Canadian League 
f Poets, which Secretary of State Faulkner apparently does not know exists, has "done probably more than any 
other single group" in Canada "to promote Canadian literature in the schools." Yet this group has never been 
consulted on the choice of books in a kit distributed to schools by the Canada Council. This kit, which 
“discriminates against Canadian writers in favour of Canadian publishers,” reveals a “cold” corporate heart, 
concerned only with profit. J.H.R. 


81-1259. Zwicker, Barrie. An Unequal Struggle, JCanS, 10, 2, 1975, 15-20. Despite the Canadian govern- 
ment's decision to remove "the special privileges" accorded the American-owned magazines, Time and 
eader's Digest, the overwhelming circulation of American magazinzs as compared to Canadian magazines 
uires additional measures, including clearer definition in the Income Tax Act of what constitutes a Canadian 
periodical, “creation of a Canadian cooperative national distributor,” “extension of second-class mail rates” to 
materials promoting magazine circulation, and the establishment of a policy requiring magazine outlets “to 
ary a good selection of Canadian magazines.” T.H.R. 


CEYLON 
Leonard Woolf 


81-1260. Chew, Shirley. Leonard Woolf's Exemplary Tale PEARLS AND SWINE, JCL, 13, 1, 1978, 44-9, 
earls and Swine, published in 1921 in Stories in the East, and reprinted since in Diaries in Ceylon, is a story 
about imperialism, to which Woolf brought his considerable experience as an administrator and the inherent 
isdom which permitted him to see colonialism in the context of wider human experience. His recognition of 
the monetary basis of the empire led finally to his resignation from the Ceylonese Civil Service. M.T. 


INDIA 
| Sara Jeannette Duncan 


81-1261. Birbalsingh, Frank. Sara Jeannette Duncan "e Indian Fiction, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 71-81. Duncan's 
early Indian novels authentically but superficially portray Anglo-Indian society towards the end of the 19th 
century. Her later Indian novels treat the theme of imperialism seriously but are impersonal and generalized 
and lack coherence and psychological depth, She is at her best witk the "publicist's skills" of commentary and 
exposition. | R.K.G. 


| Anita Desai 


81-1262. Ram, Atma. Án Interview with Anita Desai, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977,95-103. Only secondary elements 
in her fiction are autobiographical, the main characters and events being imaginary. She finds writing 
agonizing and the ideas of her novels grow in her consciousness until they burst out. She considers balance and 
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'harmony—-Forster's “pattern” and “rhythm”—the most essential in fiction. R.K.G. 
81-1263. Ram, Atma. Island on the Island: Anita Desai's WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS SUMMER, 
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WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 381-3. Where Shall We Go This Summer depicts a search for meaning beneath the 
superficial sophistication of middle class life in India. Desai skilfully portrays characters and details, and the 
novel, firmly rooted in India, exemplifies "the Indianness of Indo-Anglian literature." R.M.G. 


Nissim Ezekiel 


81-1264. Beston, John B. An Interview with Nissim Ezekiel, WLWE, 16, 1 , 1977, 87-94. Ezekiel has a strong 
sense of belonging to India but writes for people anywhere at any time. He may be called "religious- 
philosophical” but attaches great importance to “the worldliness of the world.” His focus has always been on 
himself, and he considers vitality and youthfulness supremely important in life and literature. R.K.G. 


Ruth Prawer Jhabvala 


81-1265. Rutherford, Anna, and Kirsten Holst Petersen. HEAT AND DUST: Ruth Prawer Jhabvala's 
Experience of India, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 373-8. [Partly interview] In Heat and Dust Jhabvala tones down her 
usually acid sarcasm and presents her main character "very sympathetically.” Jhabvala believes that a novelist 
is not a social researcher. Film has influenced her work both personally and technically, enabling her to shuffle 
around the material so as "to bring out the stronger scenes, to offset them, to use counterpoint.” R.K.G. 


Rudyard Kipling 


81-1266. Karim, M. Enamul. Kipling’s Personal Vision of India in an Uncollected Article, HOME, JCL, 13, 
1, 1978, 19-27. While visiting his parents in India, Kipling wrote an article entitled Home which was published 
in the Christmas Supplement of the Civil and Military Gazette on December 25, 1891. This largely 
autobiographical piece was the last writing he did about India in India. It is rich in personal recollection about 
the area around Lahore which he loved and where he began his journalistic and literary career. It is an honest 
description of an area he considered to be his home, and it is written without fear of British opinion in England 
or in India. M.T. 


R. K. Narayan 


81-1267. Harrex, S. C. R. K. Narayan: Some Miscellaneous Writings, JCL, 13, 1, 1978, 64-76. Narayan's 
unpublished miscellaneous writings illuminate the manner and style by which he made use of the materials of 
southern India in his novels. The traditions of India’s past are interrelated with her present situations and 
problems. M.T. 


General 


81-1268. Parry, Graham. Indian Fiction and Criticism, JCL, 13, 1, 1978, 76-81. [rev.-art., K. H. Nandan 
Sinha. Mulk Raj Ánand. New York: Twayne, 1972; G. S. Balarama Gupta. Mulk Raj Anand: A Study of His 
Fiction in Humanist Perspective. Bareily: Prakash Book Depot, 1974; M. K. Naik. Raja Rao. New 
York: Twayne, 1972; Una Parameswaran. A Study of Representative Indo-English Novelists. New Delhi: 
Vikas Publishing House, 1976; C. V. Venugopal. The Indian Short Story in English. Bareilly: Prakash Book 
Depot, 1976; John A. and Leena Karkala. Bibliography of Indo-English Literature. Bombay: Nirmala 
Sadanand Publishers, 1974]. These studies of Indo-English literature indicate that there are many barriers, 
between Indian writers and their hopes that their national literature might evolve into a dialect of English as | 
clearly discernible and as rich as the American and the Irish. Not the least of these barriers is that English is the 
languege only of educated Indians. M.T. 


IRELAND 
Samuel Beckett 


81-1269. Gates, David. Scraps from Beckett's Workshop, VOR, 53, 1977, 776-84. (rev.-art., Samuel’ 
Beckett. Fizzles and Ends and Odds. New York: Grove Press, 1977). The fragmentary later works of Beckett 
are seen as desperate, courageous acts, islands of utterance eaten away by silence. The fiction has been fizzling 
out since Unnamable and How It is and likewise the drama since Krapp's Last Tape and Happy Days. These 
works reach us because of the preceding work; they do not step beyond Imagination Dead Imagine. The. 
unfinished quality of Fizzles #2 is typical. Narrative has increasingly entered Beckett's drama as in the TV 
play Eh Joe or the play Not 1 in Ends and Odds. The most effective piece is That Time in Ends and Odds 
though the visual element is distracting. Footfalls comes to life only in the theater. Minor works as these pieces 
are, thev expand our sense of the milieu from which the major works came. R.E.W. 
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81-1270. Bridel, Yves. Sur le temps et l'espace dans le théâtre de S. Beckett (on time and space in Beckett's 


plays), ELet, Series HI, 6, 2, 1973, 59-73. The cyclical structure and the anonymity of the setting of Waiting 
for Godot each reflect the emptiness of the other. Time is an eternal present that, like the horizon, bears no 
landmarks. The only real event of the play, the transformation of Pozzo and Lucky, takes place off stage. Time 
passes slowly for the characters, who feel trapped, having lost contact with the past and the future. Happy Days 
presents a similar space-time structure, different from what we normally live from day to day, but common to 
Beckett's plays (In French). G.P.W. 


81-1271. Brienza, Susan, and Enoch Brater. Chance and Choice in Beckett’s LESSNESS, ELH, 43, 2, 1976, 
244-58. The hermetic syntax of Lessness, built partly on chance, partly on choice, establishes a set of 
correspondences from which DEA can be unfolded. Lessness expands the possibilities of lar guage.K.D.H. 


81- 1272. Conely, James. ARCANA; MOLLOY, MALONE DIES, THE UNNAMABLE: A Brief Compari- 
son of Forms, HSL, 4, 3, 1972, 187-96. Though Edgar Varése’s musical composition Arcana and Beckett's 
trilogy of novels probably did not influence one another, they have structural similarities. In Arcana form 
"organizes an unorganized idea," while the trilogy approximates form without control. The theme of the 
instability and uncertainty of all things is identical in both works. Varése's three-note figure corresponds to the 
three protagonists in the trilogy. Repetition and "division by two" are other similarities. The theme is dominant 
over form in Varése but is subordinate to form in Beckett. A.D. 


81-1273. Culik, Hugh. Mindful of the Body: Medical Allusions in Beckett's MURPHY, Eire, 14, 1, 1979, 
84-101. Medical imagery in Murphyis used to express the duality of mind and body in human nature, one of the 
central themes in Beckett's work. M.T. 


81-1274. Iser, Wolfgang. The Pattern of Negativity in Beckett's Prose, GaR, 29, 3, 1975, 706-19. Beckett has 
produced art that never really explains anything, but it produces a "suction effect" that continually draws 
readers to try to understand his negative work. His writing is full of statements that, once pronounced, are 
discovered no longer valid; this negation thus becomes a form of communication that we feel and get involved 
in rather than remain outside and untouched. In both his novels and his plays, his characters search for an 
elusive identity; they do not know what it is to be alive and are unable to find out. The characters are nowhere, 
and this recognition brings some understanding of people's limitations. ; R.W.W. 


81-1275. Parnisari, Maria Gemma. Ombre dantesche nell'opera di Samuel Beckett [Dantean Shadows in 
Samuel Beckett's Works] ELet, Series IV, 1, 2/3, 1978, 137-44. Beckett's early English essays show his 
interest in Dante's Divine Comedy; his French works echo themes (»articularly of space and waiting) and 
figures (particularly Belacqua) from Dante. (In Italian.) G.P.W. 


81-1276. Robinson, C. J. Bradbury, A Way With Words: Paradox, Silence and Samuel Beckett; CQ, 5, 3, 
1971, 249-64. Beckett's continual expression of his conviction that "there is nothing to express" constitutes a 
paradox which engaged his creative powers throughout his career. In doing so he plumbs depths in the psyche; 
he forces his audience to realize the meaninglessness of life, and he “gives rise to art of a new order "TAS. 


81-1277. Van Tassel, Daniel E. Rise and Fall in Beckett's ALL THAT FALL, Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 83-90. In All 
That Fall, a work created for transmission by the BBC, Beckett uses sounds such as explosions and fading 
music to enforce his suggestions that human beings may expect only decline and death. He offers no 
expectation that those who are bowed down and defeated may expect to rise again. M.T. 


Shan F. Bullock 


81-1278. Greacen, Robert. Shan P Bullock: Laureate of Lough Erne, Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 109-24. At the age of 
sixty, Shan F. Bullock wrote his novel, The Loughsiders (1924), abou: the Irish scene as he had known it in the 
late 19th century. A review of this and some of his other works indicates that he was an effective spokesman for 
Ulster protestantism in his seriousness and in his moral intensity. M.T. 


- 


Austin Clarke 


81-1279. Frazier, Adrian. “The Cod-Bewildered Schoolboy": Ausiin Clarke's Later Poe:ry, Eire, 14, 2, 
1979, 52-67. An examination of Clarke's poetry from 1955 to 1974 (the year of his death) indicates that his 
later work flourished under the influence of modernism in Irish letters, just as his early 2fforts had been 
nourished by the spirit of nationalism in the 1930's. His silence during the 1940's may be explained not only by 
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conditions in Ireland and critical responses to his work, but also by a sense of sexual guilt. and by conflicts 
involving his Catholicism and his patriotism. M.T. 


Denis Devlin 


81-1280. Downey, William G., Jr. Thinking of Denis Devlin, Eire, 14, 1, 1979, 102-14. Denis Devlin's 
poetry and translations have earned him immortality as a man of Irish letters. In his 24 years as a member of the 
diplomatic corps, he was a friend to writers wherever he was sent. M.T. 


Maria Edgeworth 


81-1281. Connelly, Joseph F. Transparent Poses: CASTLE RACKRENT and THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY 
LYNDON, Eire, 14, 2, 1979, 37-43. A comparative study of Edgeworth's Castle Rackrent and Thackeray's 
The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon indicates that among the many similarities of the two novels are the 
following: narrative techrique (the use of a first person narrator and an editor); consciousness of the decline of 
an aristocratic class and the rise of somewhat more democratic values; the use of realistic detail; the use of 
unconscious wit in the narrators. Although Thackeray's work covers a long period of time and is broader in 
scope that Edgeworth’s, it is clear that he had many debts to the first serious Anglo-Irish novelist. M.T. 


James Joyce 


81-1282. Aithal, S. Krishnamoorthy. Indian Allusions in ULYSSES, Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 141-4. In Ulysses 
Joyce alludes to many different cultures, and the Indian elements of this work have been inadequately 
explicated. In the late 19th century, Dublin intellectuals were keenly interested in Indian religion and 
philosophy; Joyce had access to publications like The Irish Theosophist, a magazine that promoted Indian 
studies. Ulysses contains allusions to transmigration, rebirth, reincarnation, total extinction, seances, and 
many other words and ideas touched vpon in Indian mythology. M.T. 


81-1283. Broes, Arthur T. Swift the Man in FINNEGAN'S WAKE, ELH, 43, 1, 1976, 120-40. Swift figures 
so prominently in Finnegen's Wake that he can be seen as both a primary source for the characteristics of 
Earwicker and an illustration of the ncvel's ethical points. K.D.H. 


81-1284. Kershner, R. B. Time and language in Joyce's PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, ELH, 43, 4, 1976, 
604-19. The development of Stephen's consciousness is chronicled by a narrator who also develops, though 
not precisely as Stephen does. Stephen is a young child, a boy, a religious adolescent, an aesthete, and finally a 
future-oriented young man. The stages are set off by linguistic differentiations. K.D.H. 


81-1285. Chesnutt, Margaret. Joyce’s DUBLINERS: History, Idealogy and Social Reality, Eire, 14, 2, 
1979, 93-105. An examination of the historical and ideological context of the stories in Dubliners indicates 
that collection is the cornerstone of the more famous titles among Joyce's works. The characters in these stories 
lead dreary lives, unable ta love or to be loved, rendered impotent in their intellectual and emotional lives by 
social circumstances. M.T. 


81-1286. Mason, Mechael. Why Is Leopold Bloom a Cuckold?, ELH, 44, 1, 1977, 171-88. Bloom is an 
admirable figure in spite of his cuckokihood. Joyce's introduction of the theme is not merely a personal 
obsession. Bloom encourages Molly's adultery for his own reasons: masochism, homosexuality, and a will to 
power. K.D.H. 


81-1287. Smith, James. James Joyce and Music, DLAJ, 10, 4, 1977, 27-36. In spite of works like Song in the 
Works of James Joyce by Matthew J. C. Hodgart and Mabel P. Worthington (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1959), much remains to be explored about music in Joyce's writing and life. Joyce preferred the music of 
the past. He disliked Wagner and was fond of the tenor voice, though he displayed a considerable number of 
lapses oftaste as in his championing of the tenor, John Sullivan. Nevertheless, the musical allusions in Ulysses 
fulfill an artistic purpose. L.B.H. 


81-1288. Tschórtner, H. D. Zu den Beziehungen zwischen [On the Relations between] Gerhart Hauptmann 
und James Joyce, ZAA, 26, 3, 1978, 258-62. As a young man, Joyce learned German in order to read 
Hauptmann's plays and in 1901 translated Before Sunrise and Michael Kramer, referring to the latter several 
times in his own work, though his efforts to have them produced at the Abbey Theatre failed. After 1906 there 
are no references to Hauptmann until 1932, when Joyce sent him a copy of the German translation of Ulysses, 
of which Hauptmann read only tke first 164 pages. In 1938, at Joyce’s request, Hauptmann sent him an 
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inscribed copy of Michael Kramer. Joyce's letter of thanks, written in German in Feb. 1938, is here published 
for the first time. (In German.) D.MJ. 


81-1289. Voelker, Joseph C. "Proteus" and the VATICINIA of Marsh's Library: Joyce's Subjunctive Selves, 
Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 133-41. In the "Proteus" section of Ulysses, Joyce presents one of his alternative selves 
based upon a 12th-century abbot, Joachim de Flora, who advocated elitist moral and theological doctrines. It 
was a self which Joyce repudiated in favor of experience that is authentically human and real. M.T. 


Thomas Kinsella 


81-1290. Broder, Peggy. Breaking the Shell of Solitude: Some Poems of Thomas Kinsella, Eire, 14, 2, 1979, 
80-92. Poems in Notes from the Land of the Dead and Other Poems (1973), One (1974), and A Technical 
Supplement (1976) indicate that Kinsella has recovered from his fall into despair and that he retains his tenacity 
in the probe to discover what it means to be a human being, driven by all the conflicts and paradoxes that mark 
the needs of an individual. His later works show a greater freedom and a tougher intelligence than his earlier 
works had promised. M.T. 


Matthew Gregory Lewis 


81-1291. Munch-Pedersen, Ole. Crazy Jane: A Cycle of Popular Literature, Eire, 14, 1, 1979, 56-73. The 
theme of a girl crazed by the desertion of her lover began in Ireland in the 1790's with a poem by Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, and existed in popular songs and ballads for almost 150 years before Yeats produced his poems 
on this character. M.T. 


Louis MacNeice 


81-1292. McMahon, Sean. A Heart that Leaps toa Fife Band: The Irish Poems of Louis MacNeice, Eire, 2, 4, 
1967, 126-39. A survey of MacNeice's Irish Poems which he did not himself collect and publish as a single 
statement serves as a reminder that in spite of all of his years in England and in spite of his thoroughly English 
education, his Irish attitudes and humor, his loyalty to Irish scenes and materials constitute an important aspect 
of his poetic genius. M.T. 


George Moore 


81-1293. McMahon, Sean. Reappraisals I: THE UNTILLED FIELD, Fire, 1, 4, 1966, 85-94. George 
Moore's The Untilled Field (1902) has had an enormous influence upon the chief form of modern literature, the 
short story. That collection is Moore's contribution to the Irish renaissance and to the revival of the Irish 
language. It has had a significant influence upon the stories of suzh writers as Sean O'Faolain, Frank 
O'Connor, Liam O'Flaherty, and Mary Lavin. M.T. 


Edna O’Brien 


81-1294. Snow, Lotus. “That Trenchant Childhood Route"?: Quest in Edna O'Brien's Novels, Eire, 14, 1, 
1979, 74-83. In each of her eight novels, Edna O'Brien's heroines undertake a quest to reclaim the innocence 
of the moment before birth and to regain their virginity. The quest is a tortuous one, and the women end up by 
rejecting all of life except sex. M.T. 


Sean O'Casey 


81-1295. Mitchell, Jack. The Theatre of Sean O'Casey, ZAA, 26, 1, 1978, 28-47. O'Casey depicts the 
development of Irish politics. He shows first the inherent weaknesses of the Easter Rising, leading to the 
bourgeois triumph in the Irish Free State, and then the impact upon tae Irish working class of the failure of 
Capitalism in the.1920’s. In the late 1930's he poses the question: To whom does the future belong? showing 
Socialism as successor to a failing Christianity. The post-war plays concede the desperate weakness of 
organized labor, but portray individuals who embody life-giving joy against the repression of Church and 
Capitalism. Finally he uses sheer fantasy to express how a revolutian could enliven human relationships. 
D.M.J. 


Frank O’Connor 


e —N  —n 


81-1296. Thompson, Richard J. A Kingdom of Commoners: The Moral Art of Frank O'Connor, Eire, 13, 4, 

1978, 65-80. An examination of four volumes of O'Connor's fiction suggests that he should be ranked with 
| Moore and Joyce as a craftsman in short fiction: Guest of the Nation (1931), Bones of Contention (1936), 
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Crab Apple Jelly (1944), The Common Chord (1947). His works are consistently marked by deep sympathies 
and a sense of the complexity of society; his later works emphasize also the value of personal freedom. M.T. 


James Plunkett 


81-1297. Cabalan, James M. The Making of STRUMPET CITY: James Plunkett’s Historical Vision, Eire, 
13, 4, 1978, 81-100. Strumpet City is both a collection of stories and a unified novel, informed by Plunkett's 
knowledge of history from his involvement with the union movement among the Irish working class. His vision 
of the future is a bleak one, based firmly in his study of the past. In spite of his hopelessness, he shows that 
human dignity can and does emerge in individuals of all of the varied classes of society. M.T. 


Forrest Reid 


81-1298. Taylor, Brian. Private Road: Memory and Escape in the Fiction of Forrest Reid, Eire, 14, 1, 1979, 
122-6. Forrest Reid, who spent most of his life in Belfast and the surrounding Ulster countryside, set his novels 
in that area, using local models for setting, plots, and characters. Although his works have not received the 
critical and popular attention they deserve, he did win acclaim on the Continent during his lifetime. M.T. 


John Millington Synge 


81-1299, Kiberd, Declan. The Frenzy of Christy: Synge and BUILE SHUIBHNE, Eire, 14, 2, 1979, 68-79. 
The story of Buile Shuibhne (The Frenzy of Sweeney) has had an enormous influence upon modem writers, 
Irish and otherwise. This story of a ruler who struggles against the encroachment of a Christian saint in his 
kingdom, is cursed, driven mad, and finally killed by an irate husband has many affinities with the story of 
Christy Mahon in The Playboy of the Western World. M.T. 


William Butler Yeats 


81-1300. Barn well, William C. The Blandness of Yeats's Rhadamanthus, ELN, 14, 3, 1977, 206-10. For 
Yeats, the word bland in line 3 of The Delphic Oracle Upon Plotinus meant neither dull nor smooth but some 
characteristic close to unsullied, perfect, undeceitful, active, or sensuous. Examples of bland in poems by 
other Irish writers which Yeats had read used the word in such semantic contexts. > EA. Y. 


81-1301. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Yeats' LONG-LEGGED FLY, Expl, 34, 3, 1975, 23. The beautiful refrain to 
Yeats's Long-legged Fly is the center of the poem, linking its three sections together while at the same time 
symbolically suggesting the mysterious, creative movements of the mind in silence. The figure describing this 
creative process can be more fully understood when seen in relationship to its source in the Biographia Literaria 
where Coleridge describes the imaginative mind. P.F.H. 


81-1302. Eyler, Audrey S. His Hour Come Round at Last?—W. B. Yeats as a Playwright, Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 
52-64. The successful performance of three of Yeats's plays in July, 1976, suggests that it is time to review 
critical estimations of his achievements as a playwright. Crowds were turned away from the box office for a 
production of three plays on a single bill: The Hour-Glass, The Words upon the Window Pane, and The Cat 
and the Moon. Earlier assumptions that his dramas are unplayable should be newly questioned. M.T. 


81-1303. Friedman, Norman. Permanence and Change: What Happens in Yeats's DIALOGUE OF SELF 
AND SOUL?, Yeats Eliot Review, 5, 2, 1978, 21-30. Part I sets up a dichotomy between an escape from this 
life into one type of permanence and an acceptance of involvement in this life. The latter course is chosen, a 
resolution reversing that of Sailing to Byzantium; and the shift itself is important to Yeats's artistic intention. 
Part I consists not of a dialogue between the Soul and the Self, but instead of two monologues in which neither 
changes and which crystallizes the confrontation. Without a transition from Part I, Part II depicts real change in 
the Self, characterized by acceptance of life and self-forgiveness, signifying self-integration and resolution of 
the Part I conflict. Perhaps a transitional stage describing the interim between self-polarity and self-integration 
would have rendered the poem more intelligible. . PMC. 


81-1304. Lenoski, Daniel S. Yeats, Eglinton, and Aestheticism, Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 91-108. Yeats was heavily 
influenced by aestheticism and its emphasis upon the confluence of style and beauty, but critics like Eglinton 
were mistaken in charging that Years advocated a lifeless kind of art. Eglinton was concerned with social 
aspects of human life, while Yeats was more absorbed with metaphysics and archetypes. M.T. 


81-1305. McGrath, F. C. ROSE ALCHEMICA: Pater Scrutinized and Alchemized, Yeats Eliot Review, 5, 2, 
1978, 13-20. More than a criticism of Pater's influence on the aesthetes of the late 19th century, Yeats’s story, 
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Rose Alchemica, represents his efforts to come to terms with the weaknesses in the Paterian vision. The 
addition of his own element of supernatural belief reconciled the real with the ideal in a wholistic view. A key 
element in the fusion is Yeats's "independent reality of our thoughts," a theory of neo-Platonic forms for 
human emotions, which are not created by the artist but are transmitted by him through vehicles of his creation. 


P.M.C. 


81-1306. Merivale, Patricia. ULTIMA THULE: Ghosts and Borderlines in Yeats and Rilke, CL, 30, 3, 1978, 
249-67. Both poets practised similar images, attitudes, and themes. Yeats concentrated on the visible world; 
Rilke sought the essence of things. The two work intensely at the borderline between the dead and the living, 
Yeats moving from outer to inner, Rilke moving from inner to outer perspectives. Each poet wrote his epitaph 
describing in his last words the interface between life and death. EMEN J.B.M. 


81-1307. Schuchard, Ronald. W. B. Yeats and the London Theater Societies, 1901-1904, RES, 29, 116, 
1978, 415-46. When the Irish Literary Theater, opening in 1899, appeared to center on realistic stage 
management, Yeats turned two years later to England and the support of Thomas Sturge Moore and Charles 
Ricketts for implementing his theories of poetic drama. During this period Yeats worked to promulgate his 
ideas through essays and illustrated lectures. To see his plays performed, Yeats was dependent upon the Stage 
Society and the partnership of Gordon Craig and Ellen Terry. In 1903 the Irish National Theater was 
reorganized in Dublin where The Hour Glass was staged. Shortly after, The Masquers Society was formed in 
London, but this group ran into so many problems that it was disbanded later in the year. Nor did the new 
Literary Theater Society succeed. Both were absorbed by the Stage Society, which produced Yeats's plays 
along with the work of others in a wide variety of dramatic forms. L.B.H. 


81-1308. Wilcox, John C. Enticing Yeats to Spain: Zenobia and Juan Ramóm Jiménez, Yeats Eliot Review, 
5, 2, 1978, 5-12. The connection between Yeats and a contemporary Spanish poet, Juan Ramón Jiménez, is not 
commonly known. Jiménez and his wife, Zenobia, translated some of Yeats's poetry and prose into Spanish. 
Jiménez saw both himself and Yeats as immersed in the movement, "Universal French symbolism," which, 
with English Aestheticism, became "Modernism." Jiménez felt that Yeats accompanied him on a like quest; 
yet his imaginative Yeats inspired him as Self not overshadowed by the Soul and not totally yielding to 
Symbolist absolutes. P.M.C. 


Characters 


81-1309. Lysaght, Patricia. AN BHEAN CHAOINTE: The Supernatural Woman in Irish Folklore, Eire, 14, 
4, 1979, 7-29. A banshee woman is a fairy from the otherworld, a lone female spirit who appears to certain 
families at night, weeping and combing her hair, when a member of the family is near death. The notion of such 
a female character may be found in the distant Celtic past, in folklore, and in the literature of modern times until 
about 50 years ago. Like many traditions of the past, she is likely to become nothing more than an academic 
subject for folklorists to study. M.T. 


Drama 


81-1310. Rushe, Desmond. Imported Variety, Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 115-7. [This is a review of current drama 
performed in Ireland, lamenting the lack of high quality plays by native writers.] M.T. 


81-1311. Rushe, Desmond. A Mature Life: The Dublin Festival at 21, Eire, 14, 4, 1979, 125-7. [This is an 
enthusiastic review of plays performed at the annual festival in Dublin. Plays were performed from many 
historical eras, and actors and playwrights represented almost all of the English-speaking world; but emphasis 
fell chiefly upon modern Irish writing. The most eagerly awaited play was Hugh Leonard's A Life.] M.T. 


81-1312. Rushe, Desmond. Where Stars Once Walked, Eire, 14, 1, 1679, 115-8. [This is a review of Dublin 
drama decrying the current lack of good plays written by Irish writers for Irish audiences.] M.T. 


Poetry 


81-1313. Liddy, James. Ulster Poets and the Catholic Muse, Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 126-36. In the last eight years 
iof hostility and violence in Ulster, poets have made increasingly significant efforts to provide perspective on 
the experience of the region. Civil destruction and death have been material for poets such as Padriac Fiacc, 
John Montague, Patrick Kavanagh, and Seamus Heaney, to name only a few. M.T. 


81-1314. Liddy, James. Ulster Poets and the Protestant Muse, Eire, 14, 2, 1979, 118-27. The poetry of John 
Hewitt, Derek Mahon, Michael Longley, Patrick Kavanagh, Louis MacNeice, James Simmons, Padriac 


Fiacc, and others indicates that a decade o: violence in Ulster has diminished Yeats's hopes 2nd assumptions 
about Irish nationalism. M.T. 


General 


81-1315. Cahalan, James M. Tailor Tim Buckley: Folklore, Literature and SEANCHAS AN TAILLIURA, 
Eire, 14, 2, 1979, 110-18. [rev.-art., Aindrias O'Muimhneacháin. Seanchas an Táilliúra (The Tailor's Lore). 
Baile Atha Cliath agus Corcaigh: Cló Mercier, 1978]. A comparison of this volume of folklore with the 
material in Eric Cross's book, The Tailor and Antsy (1942) reveals that much of the controversy concerning the 
Irish tailor stories arises from the differing points of view of literary men and folklorists. M.T. 
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81-1316. Messenger, Betty. “You Will Easy Know a Doffer”: The Folklore of the Linen Industry in Northern 
Ireland, Eire, 14, 1, 1979, 6-15. A study of folklore circulated between 1900 and 1935 in the six counties of 
Northern Ireland among workers in the linen industry indicates that while those laborers suffered many of the 
abuses of the industrial revolution, they did not consider themselves wholly oppressed. M.T. | 
81-1317. O'Gadhra, Noliaig. Language Report: Third Quarter, 1978, Eire, 13, 4, 1978, 121-5. [This is a | 
report on efforts to revive and preserve the native Irish language. It describes both public and private endeavors 
toward this end.] M.T. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Witi Ihimaera 


81-1318. Beston, John B. An Interview with Witi Ihimaera, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 115-25. Pounamu was 

meant to convey the emotional experience of being a Maori and the preciousness of Maori culture. Tangi . 
celebrated “Maori culture at its greatest" whereas Whanau depicted “a rural Maori culture in process of 
change." Having completed three rural books, Ihimaera is working on three urban ones in a projected six-book 
delineation of Maori culture. He sees as particular strengths of Maori literature "those which spring from the 
ezrth and are composed of the elements.” R.K.G. x 


Katherine Mansfield ' | 





81-1319. Lederman, Marie Jean. Through the Looking-Glass: Queens, Dreams, Fears in the Fiction of 
Katherine Mansfield, WS, 5, 1, 1977, 35-50. The frequent appearance of the double character reflects 
Mansfield's own ambivalence toward image and self-image. Women are pictured either as running from sex oF | 
rejecting men who love them. Though characters in her earliest works find solace in dream or fairytale, the ` 
mirror, a symbol of their narcissism, later gives way to a freeing of the self from dependence upon mirrors, ` 
daydreams and men. J.E.C.- 


Fiction 


81-1320. Alcock, Peter C.M. On the Edge: New Zealanders as Displaced Persons, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 
127-42. The developing awareness of alienation in four major New Zealand novelists is a strength leading to a 
rigorous and redemptive confrontation with self. Katherine Mansifeld's New Zealand stories deal with marital 
disharmony; John Mulgan portrays economic alienation through Johnson's "solitary movements from farm to 
farm" in Man Alone; Frank Sargeson represents sexual alienation and spiritual impoverishment; and Janet 
Frame deals with “the death of the soul." R.K.G. 


PAPUA 
Henginike Riyong 


81-1321. Bestoa, John B. An Interview with Henginike Riyong, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 384-91. [Riyong draws 
the material of his plays from the villages and combines folk opera and dance to form dance drama. His cultural 
background and knowledge of languages other than English are also a rich source of material. He draws from 
his own observation and experience, too, and while the form of his poetry comes from English, he greatly 
values his native traditions.] R.K.G. 


POLYNESIA 
Albert Wendt 
81-1322. Beston, Rose Marie. The Poetry of Albert Wendt, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 163-8. In Inside Us the Dead 
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Wendt takes the stance of an outsider and presents “a more realistic view of Samoan society than the traditional 
romanticized view." He seeks to establish a post-colonial Polynesia, where injustice and corruption coexist 
with love and mutual respect. His language is impressively compressed. R.K.G. 


| 81-1323. Beston, John B., and Rose Marie Beston. An Interview with Albert Wendt, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 
1151-62. A product of two worlds, Wendt can look objectively at both cultures and portray their rich 
complexities. He believes himself to be a moralist (like every novelist) who can add new perspectives to his 
readers' vision. The common features of the Pacific literatures are "direc: verse, very rhetorical style, themes 
attacking a power elite." The new Pacific literature presents Pacific Islanders realistically; earlier papalagi 
| writers had created romantic myths about them. R.K.G. 


| PHILLIPINES 


Poetry 


81-1324. Quemada, David V. The Contemporary Filipino Poet in English: Ricebird in Byzantium, WLWE, 
15, 2, 1976, 428-37. The contemporary Filipino poet in English writes with a sense of spiritual dislocation 
nurtured by the act of writing in a foreign language and is at his best while expressing the alienation in his soul. 
Edith Tiempo portrays the inability fo feel at home in one’s own country after living abroad; Eric Torres 
explores the alienation of breaking away from nature; and Bienvenido N. Santos expresses the alienation of the 
Filipino poet in America. R.K.G. 


General 


81-1325. Gonzales, N. V.M. Drumming for the Captain, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 415-27. While Indo-Anglian, 
Caribbean, and Nigerian writing in English has achieved respectability, the Filipino writer's "creative 
energies" seem “compromised in the task of understanding a literary history and mastering an alien idiom." 
This results in a subservience to British and American standards and lack of support for a national literature. 

R.K.G. 


81-1326. Grow, L.M. Modem Phillipine Literature in English: Current Trends and the Tradition, WLWE, 15, 
2, 1976, 392-7. The analyses of Phillipine literature in English by four author-critics — B. Santos, N.V.M. 
Gonzalez, David Quemada, and Tomas Santos — show less divergence than one might expect, parting 
company "along thematic, rather than chronological, lines." While B. Santos and Quemada focus upon the 
world of art envisioned by the writer, Gonzalez discusses the actual conditions of the contemporary Filipino 
writer's work and T. Santos stresses the young Filipino-American writer's need to return to the soil, "to the 
stuff that comprises life on the islands." R.K.G. 


81-1327. Santos, Tomas N. The Filipino Writer in America — Old ard New, WLWE, 15, 2, 1976, 406-14. 
The most common theme of the Filipino writers of fiction in America :s the "need to say something about the 
mother country, to remember it, and in remembering it, clarifying one's relationship to it." Their novels show 
closeness to the Filipino heritage, with the writer reaching back to the soil for his roots and materials. R.K.G. 


81-1328. Santos, Bienvendio N. The Personal Sage of a "Straggler" in Phillipine Literature, WLWE, 15, 2, 
1976, 398-405. Filipino writers in English who were already publishing before the 40's have for the most part 
disappeared, although some, like B.N. Santos and N.V.M. Gonzalez, still remain “visible” and continue to 
publish in even very discouraging circumstances. R.K.G. 
See also 81-671. 


WEST INDIES 


V.S. Naipaul 


31-1329. Carthew, John. Adapting to Trinidad: Mr. Biswas and Mr. Polly Revisited, JCL, 13, 1, 1978, 58-64. 
Naipaul used H.G. Wells's Mr. Polly as an important source for his Mr. Biswas; but whereas Mr. Polly is 
rustrated at every point by a well-established British society, Mr. Biswas finds in the unformulated civilization 
Xf Trinidad an opportunity to exercise his creative and intellectual powers. Mr. Biswas's adaptation to Trinidad 
s a distinctive triumph for him. M.T. 


Jean Rhys 
11-1330. Mellown, Elgin W. A Bibliography of the Writings of Jean Rhys with a Selected List of Reviews and 
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Other Critical Writings, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 179-202. [Includes translations and contributions to books and 
periodicals. A separate section lists selected studies of her works.] R.K.G. 


Derek Walcott 


81-1331. Ashaolu, Albert Olu. Allegory in T-JEAN AND HIS BROTHERS, WLWE, 16, 1, 1977, 203-11. 
Ti-Jean and His Brothers "contains at least six built-in allegories: the allegory of the artist, and historical, 
political, moral, Christian, and class allegories." The Frog represents Aeschylus's role. Politically and 
historically the play allegorizes revolt against tyranny. The moral allegory shows.the fight against evil to be 
unending, with the best one can achieve a mitigation of its "destructive force." R.K.G. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Bibliography 


81-1332. Annual bibliography of Commonwealth Literature, 1977, Part I, JCL, 13, 2, 1978, 2-180. [This item 
contains the following bibliographies: D.H. Simpson, Commonwealth: General, 2-3; O-Lan Style, Southern 
Africa, 4-18; Kolawole Ogungbesan, West Africa, 18-28; Van Ikin and John Maddocks, Australia (Including 
Papua New Guinea), 29-51; Marily G. Flitton, Canada, with Introduction by W.H. New, 51-110; Shyamala A. 
Narayan, India, 111-129; Ooi Boo Eng, Malaysia and Singapore, 129-135; Peter C.M. Alcock, New Zealand 
(Including South Pacific Islands), 135-158; Yasmine Gooneratne, Sri Lanka, 158-168; Alvona Alleyne and 
others, The West Indies, with Introduction by Kenneth Ramchand, 168-180.] MT. 
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Evans, Walker 
Ezekiel, Nissim 
Fabyan, Robert 
Faulkner, J. Hugh 


Faulkner, William 


Felman, Shushane 
Fiacc, Padriac 
Fiction (British) 
Fiction (General) 
Fielding, Henry 
Fielding, Sarah 
Filene, P.G. 

Film 

Film (U.S.) 
Fitzgerald, Edward 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Robert 
Fitzgerald, Sally 
Flaubert, Gustave 
Fliess, Wilhelm 


Flewelling, Ralph T. 


Folklore 
Ford, Ford Madox 
Forster, E.M. 


Foucault, M. 
Fowke, Edith 
Fowles, John 
Frame, Janet 
France, Marie de 
Frank, Waldo 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Frederic, Haroid 
Freud, Sigmund 


Frost, Robert 


Fry, Roger 
Frye, Northrop 
Fuller, Margaret 
Fuller, William 
Gadamer, H.G. 
Gadd, D. 
Galileo, G. 


81-916 

81-896 

81-1198 

81-771 

81-758 

81-1220 

81-1264 

81-825 

81-1229, 1242-3, 
1254, 1257-8 
81-775, 779, 806, 
1026, 1106-1111, 
1141, 1145, 1186, 
1225 

81-705 

81-1313-4 

81-815 

81-775-90 

81-681, 784, 859 
81-897 

81-733 

81-802-4 

81-1030 

81-791 

81-777, 1112-6 
81-1135 

81-1135, 1150 
81-783, 1098 

81-762 

81-1117 

81-805 

81-944, 952, 959 
81-749, 953-7, 1019, 
1262 

81-690, 725 

81-1253 

81-674, 958 

81-1320 

81-958 

81-1169 

81-1028, 1032 
81-1078 

81-684, 687, 700, 
725, 750, 762, 715-6, 
784, 872, 883, 952, 
965, 975, 994, 1024, 
1161, 1198 

81-791, 1065, 1118- 
20 

81-1009 

81-1213 

81-1047-8, 1063 
81-928 

81-687 

81-1019 

81-692 


Gallop, Jane 
Garaudy, Roger 
Garfunkel, Arthur 
Garrick, Dav:d 
Gasché, R. 
Gawain-cycle 
Gawain-Poet 
Gay, John 


General (Themes & Types) 


Genet, Jean 

George, Lloyd 
Gibbon, Lewis G. 
Gide, André 
Godwin, William 
Goethe, Johann W. 
Golding, Arthur 
Goldoni, Carlo 
Goldsmith, Cliver 
Gonzalez, N.V.M. 
Gordimer, Nadine 
Gordon, Sarah 
Grant, George M. 
Graves, Robert 
Greimas, A.J. 
Grove, F.P. 
Guinness, Alex 
Gunter, Richard 
Guthrie, Woody 
Haggard, H. Rider 
Hammond, John 
Hammond, Jonathan 
Hampton, Christopher 
Hanson, John 
Hardy, Thomas 
Hart, John 
Hauptmann, Gerhart 
Hawkes, John 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


Heaney, Seamus 
Hearne, Thomas 
Hegel, G.W.F. 
Heine, H. 

Heller, Joseph 
Hemingway, Ernest 


Henry, O. 

Herbert, George 
Hewitt, John 
Hibberd, Jack 
Hippocrates 

History of Language 
Hobbes, Thcmas 
Hodgart, M.J.C. 
Hofland, Barbara 
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81-720 

81-707 

81-1073 

81-760 

81-797 

81-820 

81-818 

81-800 

81-806-9 

81-784 

81-987 

81-1018 

81-777 

81-860, 880, 886 
81-799, 850, 944 
81-858 

81-843 

81-860 

81-1326, 1328 
81-1200 

81-1150 

81-1214 

81-1158 

81-680, 743 
81-1215 

81-767 

81-795 

81-1121 

81-918 

81-1025 

81-763 

81-758, 1017 
81-876 

81-860, 919-20 
81-746 

81-1288 

81-1122 
81-681,996, 1049-51, 
1054, 1108, 1126, 
1149 

81-1313 

81-1228 

81-711 

81-895 

81-1123 

81-671, 1124-5, 1153, 
1183, 1186 

81-1076 

81-791, 823 
81-1314 , 
81-1202 ge 
81-1067 e 
81-35 FY Go 
81-692 í of = 
81-1287 i 3 pog 
81-897 i 
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Holcroft 

Holland, Norman 
Hollander, John 

Hollon, W.E. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Homer 

Hood, Thomas 

Hooper, J.J. 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley 
Howard, Henry 
Howard, R.J. 

Hugo, Victor 

Humor & Satire (General) 
Humprhies, Rolie 

Hunt, Leigh 

Hunt, Violet 

Hurtig, Mel 

Huxley, Aldous 

Ibsen, Henrik 


Ihimaera, Witi 
India 

Ireland 

Ireland (Drama) 
Ireland (Folklore) 
Ireland (Poetry) 
Irving, Henry 
Irving, Washington 
Jakobson, Roman 
James, Henry 


Jameson, Storm 
Jarrell, Randal 
Jhabvala, Ruth Prawer 
Jiménez, Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, Zenobia 
Joachim de Flora 
Johnson, Samuel 
Johnson, Thomas 
Jolas, Eugene 

Jones, Daniel 

Jones, LeRoi 

Jonson, Ben 

Jordan, Robert 
Joyce, James 


Jung, Carl . 
Junius, Francis 
Juvenal 

Kafka, Franz 
Kane, Hugh 
Kaplan, S.J. 
Kavanagh, Patrick 
Kazantzakis, N. 
Keats, John 
Kelton, Arthur 


81-861 
81-712, 724 
81-1126 
81-1024 
81-1052 
81-779, 866 
81-1062 
81-1145 
81-795, 920-3 
81-726 
81-791 
81-772, 778 
81-801 
81-726 
81-390 , 
81-959 
81-1249 
81-674 
81-697, 768, 961, 
972, 982 
81-1318 
81-1261-8 
81-1269-1317 
81-1310-12 
81-1309 
81-1313 
81-972 
81-1026 
81-696 
81-674, 777, 1046, 
1079-85, 1127, 1149 
81-960 
81-791 
81-1265 
81-1308 
81-1308 
81-1289 
81-806, 854, 862-4 
81-1044 
81-1153 
81-735 
81-1020 
81-824 
81-1125 
81-779, 1144, 1153, 
1282-9, 1296 
81-940, 1161 
81-869 
81-862-3 
81-776, 737 
81-1239 
81-732 
81-1314 
81-757 
81-1262 
81-825 


Kempe, William 
Kerfoot, J.B. 
Kesey, Ken 
Kierkegaard, Soren 
Kinsella, Thomas 
Kher, Inder N. 
Kikuchi, K. 
Kipling, Rudyard 


King, Ginevra 
Kirby, William 
Kirkland, Joseph 
Klein, A.M. 
Knight, George Wilson 
Koch, Kenneth 
Kolodny, A. 
Kreymborg, A. 
Krieger, Adolf P. 
Krieger, Murray 
Krog, Helge 
Kubrick, Stanley 
Kumin, Maxine 
Lacan, Jacques 
Lade, Sir John 
LaFontaine, Jean de 
Lamb, Charles 
Lampman, Archibald 
Laufer, Roger 
Laurence, Margaret 
Lautrámont (I.L. Ducasse) 
Lavin, Mary 
Lawler, Ray 
Lawrence, D.H. 
Lawrence, Lars 
Laye, Camara 
Leacock, Stephen 
Lee, Margaret 
Lee, Sophia 
LeFevre, Raoul 
Leigh, Augusta 
Lenz, J.M.R. 
Leonard, Hugh 
Lermontov, M.R. 
Lessing, Doris 
Lévi-Strauss, C. 
Lewis, C.S. 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory 
Linge, D.E. 
Linguistics (General) 
Linguistics (Britain) 
Literature & Society 
Literature and the 
other Arts 
Literary History 
(General) 


81-843 

81-1180 

81-1026 

81-716 

81-1290 

81-1043 

81-979 

81-737, 924, 949, 
1266 


81-1114 
81-1224 
81-1071 
81-1216 
81-836 
81-1183 
81-733 
81-1180 
81-944 
81-718 
81-982 
81-802 
81-1128 
81-700, 705, 720 
81-864 
81-799 
81-882, 890 
81-1227 
81-709 
81-1217-8, 1225 
81-675 
81-1293 
81-1205 
81-777, 866, 947, 961 
81-1167 
81-730 
81-1112 
81-1138 
81-815 
81-825 
81-876 
81-870 ` 
81-1311 
81-889, 1061 
81-730, 1194-99 
81-685 
81-726, 962 
81-129] 
81-687 
81-736-46 
81-811 
81-694-8 


81-699-703 


81-678-9 


Literary Theory 
(General) 
Livings, Henry 
ocke, W.G. 
ongfellow, A.W. 
ngley, Michael 
ongstreet, A.B. 
nginus 

os, Anita 
Lowell, Amy 
well, Robert 
cAdam, E.L. 
cCullers, Carson 
cElroy, Colleen 
cGrath, John 
cIntosh, James 
cKuen, R. 


acLeish, Archibald 
acLennan, Hugh 






acNiece, Louis 
achiavelli, N. 
ahon, Derek 


ailer, Norman 
alamud, Bernard 
andelbaum, M. 


anley, Mary 

ann, Thomas 

ansfield, Katherine 

Marchand, Leslie 
Marks, Samuel 
Wees Christopher 

Marquis, Don 
Martineau, Harriet 


Mar. Karl 


ather. Cotton 
ather, Increase 
atthias, John 
azerath, Oskar 
Medwall, Henry 
Melville, Herman 
Melton, John 
Mencken, H.L. 
Mercator, Gerard 
Meredith, George 
Merleau, P.M. 
Merrill, James 
Merwir, W.S. 
Meyers, A.E. 
Miller, Arthur 
viiller, Edwin H. 
Ailton, John 
Minott, George 
Mintz, A. 
VInouchkine, A. 
Moliére, Jean 


81-680-93 


81-995 
81-996 
81-911, 1053 
81-1314 
81-1145 
81-867 
81-1129 
81-791 
81-894 
81-864 
81-1132 
81-1184 
81-995, 1017 
81-1072 
81-794, 1073 
81-1131, 1153 
81-1219 
81-1292, 1314 
81-872 
81-1314 
81-783-4 
81-1130 
81-726 
81-865 
81-945 
81-956, 1319-20 
81-876 
81-1023 
81-827-8, 839 
81-1076 
81-925 


81-687, 707, 717, 


725, 827, 1162 
81-1033-5 
81-1028 
81-1184 
81-698 
81-826 — 
81-1054-60 
81-829.30 
81-1076 
81-817 ` 
81-791, 926 
81-743 
81-1183 
81-1183 
81-1180 
81-774 
81-1054 
81-1062, 1078 
81-1067 
81-916 
81-763 
81-873, 902 


Montague, John 
Montaigne, Michel 
Montgomery, Marion 
Montesquieu, C.L. 
Moody, W.V. 
Moore, Denis 
Moore, George 
Moore, G.E. 
Moore, John Robert 
Moore, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Sturge 
Moorhouse, Frank 
Morcom, Elfrida 
Morley, Christopher 
Morrell, Ottoline 
Morris, William 
Morton, Thomas 
Mozart, W.A. 
Mounier, Emmanuel 
Muir, Kenneth 
Mulgan, John 
Munro, Alice 
Munro, H.H. (“Saki”) 
Murillo, Bartolomé 
Nabokov, Vladimir 
Naipaul, V.S. 
Narayan, R.K. 
Nevius, Blake 
Newton, Sir Isaac 
New Zealand 

New Zealand (Fiction) 
Nietzsche, F.W. 
Oates, Joyce Carol 
O'Brien, Edna 
O'Casey, Sean 
O'Connor, Edwin 
O'Connor, Flannery 
O'Connor, Frank 
Q'Faolain, Sean 
O'Flaherty, Liam 
O’Muimhneachain, Aindrias 
O'Neill, Eugene 

Old English 
Oldham, John 
Olivier, Laurence 
Omotoso, Kole 
Orwell, George 
Osadebay, Dennis C. 
Osanai, K. 

Osborne, John 
Otway, Thomas 
Overbury, Thomas 
Ovid 

Page, Thomas N. 
Papua 


` Parker, Dorothy 


81-1313 
81-694 
81-1150 
81-801 
81-79] 
81-876 
81-1293, 1296 
81-722 
81-856 
81-890 
81-1307 
81-1206 
81-1208 
81-1158 
81-1019 
81-791 
81-1025 
81-772, 1090 
81-1148 
81-846 
81-1320 
81-1220, 1225 
81-963 
81-1085 
81-674 
81-1329 
81-1267 
81-1040 
81-860 
81-1318-20 
81-1320 
81-687, 711, 725 
81-1133 
81-1294 
81-1295 
81-1027 
81-1134-50 
81-1293, 1296 
81-1293 
81-1293 
81-1315 
81-1151, 1185 
81-816 
81-863 
81-811 
81-1191 
81-964 
81-1192 
81-979 
81-1017 
81-868 
81-928 
81-858 
81-1086 
81-1321 
81-1152 
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106 


Parker, Gilbert 
Paul, Elliot 

Paul, Saint ` ` 
Payne-Townshend, C. 
p Bitek, Okot 

Peck, H.P. 

Percy, Will 
Pertrarch, F. 
Phillipines (General) 
Phillipines (Poetry) 
Phillips, Stephen 
Picasso, P. 
Piganiol, J.A. 
Pinter, Harold 
Pirandello, Luigi 
Plater, Alan 

Plath, Sylvia 

Plato 

Plautus 

Pliever, Theodor 
Plot-Patterns (General) 
Plunkett, James 
Plutarch 

Poe, Edgar Allan 


Poetry (General) 
Poetry 


(Renaissance Britain) 
Poetry 

(Restoration Britain) 
Polynesia 
Poole, Ernest 
Pope, Alexander 
Pound, Ezra 


Powell, Anthony 
Propp, V. 

Prose (General) 
Purchas, Samuel 
Pushkin, Alexander 
Puttenham, George 
Pynchon, Thomas 
Quintilian 
Radcliffe, Ann 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 
Ranciére, Jacques 
Ransom, John Crowe 
Rathenau, Walter 
Rauk, Otto 
Redgrove, Peter 
Reed, Forrest 
Reed, Sampson 
Renoir, Jean 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Rhetoric 

Rhoades, Katherine 


81-1224 
81-1153 
81-824 
81-976 
81-1187 
81-1040 
81-1154 
81-1094 
81-1325 
81-1324 
81-766 
81-771 
81-869 
81-758, 965, 1017 
81-716 
81-1017 
81-1155 


81-675, 687, 703, 716 


81-798 
81-698 
81-750 
81-1297 
81-865, 1035 


81-797, 904, 1059, 


1062-3, 1141 
81-791-9 
81-848 


81-874 
81-1322-3 


81-786 
81-791, 800-1, 866 


81-791, 794, 797, 


1156-7, 1180 
81-966 
81-686, 743 
81-800 
81-877 
81-1061. 
81-798 
81-687 
81-867 
81-815 
81-828 
81-690 
81-1158 
81-987 
81-684 
81-1184 
81-1298 
81-107C 
81-804 
81-867 
81-704-5 
81-1180 


Rhys, Jean 

Ricci, Charles 
Rice, Stan 
Richards, LA. 
Richardson, John 
Richardson, Jonathan 
Richardson, Samuel 
Richetti, John J. 
Richler, Mordecai 
Ricketts, Charles 
Ricoeur, P. 
Riffaterre, M. 
Rilke, R.M. 
Ritchie, Ann Thackeray 
Riyong, Henginike 
Rizal, Jose 
Robbe-Grillet, A. 
Roberts, Charles G.D. 
Robinson, E.A. 
Rogin, M.P. 
Rolland, Romain 
Rülvaag, Ole 
Romanowski, Sylvie 
Ross, Sinclair 
Rossetti, D.G. 
Rousseau, J.J. 
Roth, Philip 
Rowe, John 
Rowe, Nicholas 
Rubin, Louis D. 
Rudge, Olga 
Ruskin, John 
Russell, Bertrand 
Sackville-West, V. 
Sade, Marquis de 
Seid, Edward W. 
Sandys, George 
Santos, B.N. 
Santos, T.N. 
Sargeson, Frank 
Saroyan, William 
Sarton, May 
Sartre, Jean Paul 
Saussure, F. de 
Saxton, Alexander 
Sayre, Zelda 
Schlegel, Friedrich 
Schneidau, R. 
Scholes, Robert 
Scott, Calvin 
Scott, Duncan C. 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Searles, H.L. 
Senghor, L. 
Sewall, Robert B. 
Sexton, Anne 


81-1230 
81-672 

81-1182 

81-721, 921 
81-1221, 1224 
81-867 

81-681, 897 

81-865 

81-1250 

81-1307 

81-686 

81-680 

81-1300 

81-927 

81-1321 

81-671 

81-777, 781 

81-1227 

81-791 

81-1024 

81-1169 

81-674 

81-692 

81-1222, 1225 
81-791 

81-881 

81-1159-60 

81-797 

81-868 

81-1150 

81-1156 

81-938 | 
81-967 | 
81-1009 ` | 
81-783 | 
81-711, 717, 721, 725 
81-858 

81-1324, 1326, 1328 
81-1326 

81-1320 

81-671 

81-1161 

81-767, 777 

81-720, 743 

81-1162 

81-1114 

81-780 

81-794 

81-1206 

81-1020 

81-1227 

81-997 

81-907 

81-730 

81-1043 

81-1128 


x 


Seymour, Alan 
Shakespeare, William 


Shaw, George. Bernard 


Shellev, Mary 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 


| Sherwood, Mrs. M.M. 


Sidney, Sir Philip 
Simmons, James 
Simms, William Gilmore 
Simon, Paul 
Sinclair, Upton 
Skelton, John 
Slotkin, Richard 
Smith, Charlotte 
Smith, Dave 

Smith, David Nichol 
Smith, Horace 
Smith, Sir Thomas 
Socrates 

Sophocles 

Spacks, Patricia M. 


' Spark, Muriel 


Spenser, Edmund 


| Spettigue, D.O. 
| Spinoza, B. 


i 
i 
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Stallybrass, O. 
Stanislavsky Method 
Stegner, Wallace 
Steiglitz, À. 

Stein, Gertrude 
Steinbeck, John 
Stendhal, H. Beyle 
Stephen, Leslie 
Sterne, Laurence 
Stevens, Wallace 


Stevenson, Philip 
Story, W.W. 
Stowe, Harriet B. 
Strachey, Lytton 
Strindberg, A. 
Subjects (General) 
Sullivan, John 
Sweet, Henry 
Swift, Jonathan 


Swinbume, A.C. 
Sykes, C. 
Synge, John M. 
Taaroa, Marua 


81-1205 

81-737, 753, 759-60, 
768, 771-2, 800, 808, 
824, 831-45, 848, 


965, 996-7, 1158, 


1203 

81-760, 768, 943, 
963, 968-91 
81-880, 883-6 
81-887-90, 969, 989, 
1062 : 
81-897 

81-848 

81-1314 

81-1026 

81-1073 

81-1185 

81-791 

81-1024 

81-815 

81-1182 

81-864 

81-890 

81-746 

81-716 

81-703, 762 
81-732 

81-1183 

81-806, 878 
81-1215 

81-895, 917 
81-955 

81-769 

81-1163 

81-1180 

81-1153, 1164 
81-786 

81-786, 1203 
81-927 

81-780, 798, 869-7] 
81-797, 893, 1118, 
1120, 1165-6 
81-1107 

81-1081 

81-1064 

81-928, 1019 
81-771, 976 
81-751-2 

81-1287 

81-811 

81-779, 783-4, 800-1, 
871, 1082 

81-79] 

81-992 

81-1299 

81-1074 


Tarlton, Richard 

Tate, Allen 

Taylor, Edward 
Taylor, Peter 
Tennyson, Alfred Lord 


Terry, Ellen 
Tesauro, Emmanuelle 
Thackeray, William M. 


Theory of Criticism 
(General) 
Thomas, Patricia 
Thompson, David 
Thoreau, Henry D. 


Thrale, Hester L. 
Tiempo, Edith 
Todd, Mabel L. 
Tolkien, J.R.R. 
Tolstoy, L.N. 
Toomer, Jean 
Torres, Eric 
Translation 
Trollope, Anthony 


Trumbull, John 
Tsulouchi, S. 
Twain, Mark 
United States 

(Bibliography) 
United States 

(20th C. Drama) 
United States 

(20th C. Ficticn) 
United States (General) 
United States 

(20th C. Poetry) 
United States (Prose) 
United States (Subjects) 
United States 

(Themes and Types) 
Ustinov, Peter 
Van Duyn, Mona 
Van Peebles, Meivin 
Varèse, Edgar 
Verdi, Guiseppe 
Vergil, Polydore 
Vernon, John 
Veronese, Paul 
Vico, G. 
Victorian 

(British, Subjects) 
Victorian 

(British, General) 
Virgil 
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81-843 

81-1158 

81-1036 

81-1168 

81-791, 927, 929-30, 
1062 

81-1307 

81-82] 

81-681, 903, 927, 
931, 1281 

81-707-25 


81-846 

81-1228 

81-697, 1028, 1065-7, 
1070, 1072 

81-864 

81-1324 

81-1045 

81-993 

81-703, 754 

81-1169 

81-1324 

81-726 

81-681, 927, 932-4, 
996 

81-1031 : 

81-979 

81-1087-9 

81-1023 


81-1185 
81-1186 


81-1037-8, 1072-3 
81-1180-4 


81-1028-9 
81-1024-6, 1070-1 
81-1183 


81-813 
81-1183 
81-1020 
81-1272 
81-772 
81-825 
81-682, 1182 
81-1085 
81-704 
81-937 


81-938-9 


81-726, 829 
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Voltaire, F.M.A. de 
Wadlington, Warrick 
Wagner, Richard 
Walcott, Derek 
Wales 

Walkley, A. 

Walser, Martin 
Walston, R.L. 
Walter, C.W. 
Warren, Robert Penn 
Watson, James 
Waugh, Evelyn 
"Weber, Hans 
"Webster, Noah 
Wells, H.G. 

Weltv, Eudora 


Wendt, Albert 
Wesker, Arnold 
West Indies 
West Indies 
(Bibliography) 
West, Nathanael 
Wharton, Edith 
White, Hayden 
White, Patrick 
Whitman, Walt 


Wilbur, Richard 
Wilde, Oscar 
Wilding, M. 


81-703, 800 
81-1054 
81-1284 
81-1184, 1331 
81-810 

81-991 

81-758 
81-1150 
81-911 
81-1027, 1170-1 
81-1031 
81-674, 992 
81-1225 
81-1035 
81-993-4, 1329 
81-1145, 1172-3, 
1220 
81-1322-3 
81-758 
81-1329-32 
81-1332 


81-1026, 1174 
81-1115, 1175-6 
81-704 

81-1203, 1208 
81-671, 1046, 1068-9, 
1183 

81-1183 

81-935-6, 946, 1084 
81-1206 


Williams, William Carlos 


Wilson, Edmund 
Winters, Yvor 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado Department of 
English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year 
(the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous 
monographs are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in English 
and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field 
editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible and 
without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major 
implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is 
intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the onginal. 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or monograph 
title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The index 
contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people referred to. 
significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned 
with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed 
under the authors’ names. Beowulf and the Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes 
sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the quarterly indices. Titles of all 
primary literary works and secondary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. Anonymous or 
central (e.g., the Koran) religious works, except for the Bible, are listed under the heading "Religious 
Literature." Miracle plays and moralities are listed under the category "Miracle and Morality Plays." Other 
anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are listed under the heading "Anonymous". 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N 1N4 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature in English 
and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains special sub-categories which are indicated (in 
parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other 
categories are: Authors' Names, Titles of Anonvmous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories 
as Jewish literature, Black literature ‘Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, Education, 
Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Society, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and 
Science, Prosody, Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of 
Criticism, Translation, Women's Studies) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and types (Characters, Drama, Fiction, Film, Folklore, Humor and Satire, Myth. Plot 
Patterns, Poetry, Prose, Subjects, Travel Literature) 


*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the more 
specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography is about 
one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General II) 

Britain III. Language (See General III) 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modem 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General IID 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in English or a 
literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also includes 
the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 


Anderson, Glenn (G.A.) 
Barney, Richard A (R. A.B.) 
Battista, Scott (S.B.) 

Beck, Charles E. (C.E.B.) 
Bode, Robert F. (R.F.B.) 
Bose, Tirthankar (T.B.) 
Bruze, Karen L. (K.L.B.) 
Cannon, George B. (G.B.C.) 
Carmichael, Jane A. (J. A.C.) 
Cevasco, G.A. (G.A.C.) 
Curry, George A. (G.A.Cy.) 
Dammers, Richard H. (R.H.D.) 
Davies, Phillips G. (P.G.D.) 
Disbrow, J.L. ()J.L.D.) 
Doerger, Virginia Anne (V.A.D.) 
Dutton, Janis L. (J.L.D.) 
Fox, Arnold B. (A.B.F.) 
Hughes, Paul F. (P.F.H.) 
Kellman, Steven G. (S.G.K.) 
Kropa, Jane Moffat (J.M.K.) 
Morse, Lucile M. (L.M.M.) 
Murphy, Avon Jack (A.J.M.) 
Paulson, Barbara A. (B.P.) 


ABSTRACTERS 
The following scholars have prepared abstracts for this issue of Abstracts of English Studies: 


Phillipson, John S. (J.S.P.) 
Pipe, Christopher C. (C.P.) 
Ramachandran, C.N. (C.N.R.) 
Reynolds, William (W.R.) 
Rider, Philip R. (P.R.R.) 
Roberts, Bette B. (B.B.R.) 
Robinson, Sharon (S.R.) 

Roch, John H. (J.H.Ro.) 
Schwartz, Narda Lacey (N.L.S.) 
Sedeen, Margaret (M.S.) 
Smith, Rodney L. (R.L.S.) 
Snow, Joseph T. (J.T.S.) 
Sojka, Gregory S. (G.S.S.) 
Sossaman, Stephen (S.S.) 
Spink, Gerald W. (G.W.S.) 
Stroud, Theodore A. (T.A.S.) 
Turnage, Maxine (M.T.) 
Voytovich, Edward R. (E.R.V.) 
Wells, N.M. (N.M.W.) 

Wiehe, R.E. (R.E.W.) 

Wilz, Hans-Werner (H.W.W.) 
Winnington, G. Peter (G.P.W.) 
Worden, Barbara Standley (B.S.W.) 
Yoder, Emily K. (E.K.Y.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in describing journals from which abstracts have been prepared for ihis 


, issue: 
F 


JCL 

' JEGP 

| JHI 
LibR 
LiSk 

LE&W 
LFQ 
LMFA 

Lack 

| LGJ 
Manus 
MR 

| Meanjin 
Merkur 
MPRev 
Midstream 
MiltonQ 

, Miltons . 
MissQ 


NC 
OQ 
ON 
Parnassus 
PR 
PhilP 
PQ 
P&L 
Pla 
P&C 
PAus 
PrS 


Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 13, 3; 14, 1 (1979) 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 76, 3-4; 77, 1 (1977-8) 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 40, 2-3 (1979) 

Library Review, 23, 8; 24, 1; 25, 3/4-8; 26, 1 (1972-3; 1975-7) 

Literary Sketches, 11, 12; 12, 1, 9, 11 (1971-2) 

Literature East and West, 15, 1, 3, 4; 16, 1/2 (1971-2) 

Literature/Film Quarterly, 5, 1-2 (1977? 

Literature, Music, Fine Arts, 6, 2; 12, 1 (1973, 1979) 

Littack, 4, 1 (1975) 

Lost Generation Journal, 4, 1-3 (1976) 

Manus, 21, 3; 22, 1-2 (1977-8) 

The Massachusetts Review, 18, 4; 19, 1-2 (1977-8) 

Meanjin Quarterly, 37, 1 (1978) 

Merkur, 29, 324, 327 (1975) 

The Mervyn Peake Review, 8 (1979) 

Midstream, 22, 6 (1976) 

Milton Quarterly, 9, 1-3 (1975) 

Milton Studies, 10-11 (1977-8) 

Mississippi Quarterly, 25, 1-2 (1971-2) 

Modern British Literature, I, 1; 2, 1 (1976-7) 

Modern Fiction Studies, 21, 1, 3 (1975) 

Modern Language Quarterly, 40, 1-2 (1979) 

The Modern Language Review, 71, 2-4; 72, 1 (1976-7) 

Modern Philology, 74, 3-4; 75, 1-2 (1977) 

Music and Letters, 51, 1; 55, 4 (1970, 1974) 

New American Review, 12 (1971) 

The New England Quarterly, 46, 4; 47, 1-2; 50, 3-4; 51, 1-3 (1973-4; 1977-8) 
New Letters, 42, 2/3 (1976) 

New Statesman, Aug. 26, 1977-Aug. 18, 1978 

The New Yorker, 50, 52; 51, 4 (1975) 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 27, 3-4 (1972-3) 

Nineteenth Century Theatre Research, 6, 1 (1978) 

Notes and Queries, 25, 5-6; 26, 1-3 (1978-9) 

Notes on Mississippi Writers, 11, 1-2; 12, 1 (1978-9) 

Novel: A Forum on Fiction, 4, 2; 5, 1; 10, 3; 11, 1-3; 12, 1 (1971, 1977-8) 
Nuova Antologia, 533, 535-6 (1978-9) 

Nuova Corrente, 65, 67 (1974-5) 

Ohioana Quarterly, 18, 4; 20, 3; 21, 2 (1975, 1977-8) 
The Old Northwest, 3, 2-4; 4, 1-3 (1977-8) 
Parnassus: Poetry in Review, 3, 2 (1975) 

Partisan Review, 41, 2-4; 42, 1-3 (1974-5) 
Philological Papers, 24 (1977) 

Philological Quarterly, 53, 4; 54, 1; 55, 3-4 (1974-6) 
Philosophy and Literature, 1, 1-3; 2, 1-2; 3, 1 (1976-9) 
Players, 51, 1-4 (1975-6) 

Poet and Critic, 10, 2; 11, 3 (1978-9) 

Poetry Australia, 56 (1975) 

Prairie Schooner, 49, 1-4; 50, 1, 2 (1975-6) 


GENERAL 
GENERAL I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


81-1333. Hoagland, Clayton. (untitled), LiSk, 12, 9, 1972, 1-3. Reading time for professional writers is not 
only leisure time but also professional time. These writers — Virginia Woolf, William Lyon Phelps, Somerset 
Maugham, Robert Louis Stevenson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau and Gamaliel Bradford — attest 
to the fact that reading others’ work assisted them in writing. L.M.M, 


Bibliographies 


81-1334. Lapointe, Francois H. Philosophy and Literature: A Bibliographic Survey, P & L, 1, 3, 1977, 
366-85. [This bibliography lists articles written in English appearing in print between January 1, 1974 and 
December 31, 1976, including items on literary theory, criticism, and language generally and on specific 
British and American authors. ] R.E.W. 


Black Studies 


81-1335. Dixon, Melvin. Toward a World Black Literature and Community, MR, 18, 4, 1977, 750-67. The 
Harlem Renaissance, the Negritude movement in Africa, and the Indigenist movement in Haiti and throughout 
the Caribbean have contributed to a world black literature and an international community. Three novels, 
broadly representative of these movements — Batouala (1921) by René Maran, Banjo (1929) by Claude 
McKay, and Masters of the Dew (1945) by Jacques Roumain — propose a community of free men to counter 
the destructive effect of western civilization on the black man. In each novel the tribal, familial, or regional 
becomes a universal concern. J.H.R. 


81-1336. Hansen, Chadwick. The Metamorphosis of Tituba, or Why American Intellectuals Can't Tell an 
Indian Witch from a Negro, NEQ. 47, 1, 1974, 3-12. Tituba, the Carib Indian woman who was the first 
confessor in the Salem witchcraft trials, now appears as a Negro practising voodoo in Arthur Miller's The 
Crucible, In Salem Witchcraft (1867) Rev. Charles W. Upham termed Tituba an active participant. In Giles 
Corey of the Salem Farms (1868) H.W. Longfellow made her half-Indian, half Negro. In Samuel Eliot 
Morrison's The Puritan Pronaos (1931) she became a “half-breed slave." In The Devil in Massachusetts (1950) 
Marion L. Starkey made Tituba a "trembling black woman," as did William Carlos Williams in Tituba's 
Children (1965). Tituba's metamorphosis illustrates reverse racial prejudice. American intellectuals prefer 
their witches black. R.L.S. 


Literary History 


81-1337. Bekes, Peter. Über Literaturgeschichtsschreibung. Die Historisierende Methode Des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts in Programm und Kritik. (On the Historiography of Literature. The Nineteenth-Century Historical 
Method: Its Program and Criticism), LMFA, 12, 1, 1979, 40-3. (rev.-art., of book of this name, Edgar 
Marsch, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1975). H.R. Jauss, in his inaugural lecture at Constance: 
"Literaturgeschichte als Provokation der Literaturwissenschaft" (1967) considers 19th-century literary histor- 
ical methods best. Many 20th-century approaches to literary history rediscover methods previously used. 
Literary history should not be a compilation of facts in chronological order, but an attempt at discovering the 
literature's motivating national ideology. (In German.) J.M.K. 


Literary Theory 


81-1338. Barnes, Annette. What is the Matter? P & L, 1,2, 1977, 209-21. Edward Wasiolek conceives that 
the matter between a particular author and ourselves is never solely in the author. Critical readers “make” texts 
and discover themselves in them. What critics bring to a work contributes to what they find. Authors can realize 
intentions they could not have articulated. Though different critical frameworks are possible, one should not be 
used if its discipline has been undermined unless the author himself made use of it. We "remake" our world in 
the light of our literature as well as remake literature in the light of our experience. Embracing multiplicity in 
criticism does not mean loss of objectivity. Critical insights require that we try them out. R.E.W. 


81-1339. Gilderman, Carol W. The Male Nature of Tragedy, PrS, 49, 3, 1975, 220-7. Women have not 
written great tragedy because a male dominated society has forced them to be private and write of themselves 
where tragedy demands that they write magnificently about their own characters. Classical Greek tragedy, 


especially Aeschylus's Oresteia, shows men murdering women to gain their male precedence in a symbolic 
representation of the contemporary social struggle occurring as Greek society tried to shift from a matriarchal 
to a patriarchal society. B.S.W. 


81-1340. Good, Graham. Notes on the Novella, Novel, 10, 3, 1977, 197-211. [This is an historical and 
comparative review of theories of the novella, followed by an extended tabulation of the features of this 
genre.] A.B.F. 


81-1341. Jochmans, Betty, JoAnna Lathrop, and Bruce Erlich. Symposium: Women and Tragedy, PrS, 49, 3, 
1975, 221-36. Women have not written great tragedy because it has not been economically, psychologically or 
artistically feasible for them until comparatively recently. Also, women have been too closely tied to direct 
expression of life and denied the distance necessary for art. Women have written tragic sequences in the novel, 
whose development coincided with their artistic revelation. Willa Cather's My Mortal Enemy especially shows 
the essence of tragedy. B.S.W. 


81-1342. Leinfeliner, Elisabeth. Vom Strukturalismus zum Potentialismus. Ein Versuch zur Geschichts-und 
Literaturtheorie. [From Structuralism to Potentialism: A Contribution to the Theory of History and of 
Literature], LMFA, 12, 1, 1979, 14-6. (rev.-art. of book of same name, Walter Falk, Verlag Kari Alber, 
1976). T. Parson's article "Social Systems" in the International Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (vol. 15, p. 
72) requires “a system be considered as both structure and process." Falk criticizes "structuralism's attack on 
history [which] implies an unparalleled danger for man's relationship to truth" His potentiality recalls 
Berdyac's philosophy, centering around “actuality, potentiality and resultant actuality.” Writers influenced by 
actuality, resultant actuality and potentiality write social reality, knowledge and fiction respectivelv. (In 
German.) J.M.K. 


81-1343. Margolis, Joseph. Literature and Speech Acts, P & L, 3, 1, 1979, 39-51. The meanings of particular 
utterances cannot be derived from particular speaker intentions during the utterances. Subtle features of literary 
| discourse cannot yield to speech-act analysis. The maxims of H.P. Grice for conversational cooperation are 
| vacant and question-begging; John Searle's Rules are not adjusted for the subtleties of putative speech acts; 
; Richard Ohmann's mimesis does not involve a speech act nor does intention govern. Fictional use of language 
concerns presuppositions of speech acts, not the acts themselves. Mary Louise Pratt's Speech Act Theory 
(Indiana University Press, 1977) loses the distinction of fictional discourse, does not see the neutrality of 
narrative as speech act, and conceives a mimetic thesis unsuitable Zor speaker intentions. R.E.W. 


81-1344. Stanzel, Franz K. Towards a "Grammar of Fiction", Novel, 11, 3, 1978, 247-64. The generic 
characteristic of fiction is mediacy of presentation, and, of the resulting narrative elements, three are most 
important: person (identity or non-identity of the worlds of the characters and the narrator); perspective 
(internal or external, largely coinciding with omniscient or limited point of view); and mode (transmission by 
teller-character or by reflector-character). These, when arranged in circular form, produce a continuum of 
forms of narrative transmission. A.B.F. 


81-1345. Visser, N.W. The Generic Identity of the Novel, Novel, 11, 2, 1978, 101-14. In defining a genre, we 
should seek to find its center rather than its boundaries. By focussing on the more typical properties, we can 
define the novel as "a written, developmental fictional prose narrative which projects a largely or wholly 
invented world in which characters — one or more of whom are endowed with interiority — act in minutely 
discriminated time and space." A.B.F. 


Literature and Society 


81-1346. Achebe, Chinua. An Image of Africa, MR, 18, 4, 1977, 782-94. The Western mind has frequently 
shown a need to use Africa as a foil, a place of negations. Joseph Conrad in Heart of Darkness projects an image 
of Africa as the antithesis of civilization, hypnotizing his readers with emotive words and stylistic trickery. His 
dehumanization of a portion of the human race demands a revaluation of his work and that of other authors who 
set people against people. Revaluation aimed at eradicating this prejudice, whether wilful or reflexive, should 
begin immediately, preferably in the universities. J.H.R. 


81-1347. Chapman, Mary Lewis. Literary Sketches, LiSk, 12, 1, 1972, 1-6. Walking is a favorite pastime of 
both American and English writers. In fact, many of them contend that as they walk they clarify their writing 
thoughts. Only one writer, Max Beerbohm, attests to a hatred fcr walking. L.M.M. 


8 


81-1348. Vordtriede, Werner. Selbstmord und Literatur [Suicide and Literature], Merkur, 29, 324, 1975, 
393-5. (rev.-art., A. Alvarez, Der grausame Gott. Eine Studie über den Selbstmord. Hoffman & Campe, 
1974.) Alvarez sets out to present the examples and insights of literature as superior to the sociologists’ and 
psychiatrists’ findings about the causes and the legitimacy of suicide, his approach being historical rather than 
phenomenological. His emphasis on Anglo-American writers and his arbitrary omission of German writers 
like Kleist or Klaus Mann limits the scope and the value of his essay. The shortcomings of his popular survey of 
the cultural and literary history of suicidal cases are, however, offset by the confessional chapters on the 
author's relationship with Sylvia Plath and on his own suicidal inclinations. (In German) H WW. 


Rhetoric 


81-1349. Freedman, William. The Literary Motif: A Definition and Evaluation, Novel, 4, 2, 1971, 123-31. 
The literary motif is recurrent, cumulative in effect, and usually part of a novel's descriptive language. 
Pervading the entire work, it may or may not be symbolic. The efficacy of a motif is determined by its 
frequency, its unlikelihood, the significance of its contexts, the relevance of instances to the whole, and, if 
symbolic, its appropriateness. The literary value of the motif is found in its synecdochal character: in its ability 
to multiply levels of meaning and to appeal to man's anthropomorphic desires and analytical interests. M.S. 


Theory of Criticism 


81-1350. Bloom, Edward, ed. In Defense of Authors and Readers, Novel, 11, 1, 1977, 5-25. Wayne Booth 
maintains that most interpretations are inferior to the texts they interpret. Writers know better what they mean 
than do their readers; they spend more time and effort on creating their texts than critics do on their criticism. 
Wolfgang Iser suggests that the literary work must be situated between the artistic pole — the text — and the 
aesthetic pole — the reader's actualization of it — and it is a result of the interaction between these two. The 
vital link between the poles is the structure of theme and horizon — the relationships among the four 
perspectives which form the framework of a narrative. A.B.F. 


81-1351. Des Pres, Terence. Prophecies of Grace and Doom: The Function of Criticism at the Present Time, 
PR, 42, 2, 1975, 273-80. The capacity for direct response to literature as experience has died and has been 
replaced by the process of criticism, "the act of penetrating a text by refracting it through another text." B.P. 


81-1352. Kurzweil, Edith. The Mythology of Structuralism, PR, 42, 3, 1975, 416-30. Structuralist theory 
ultimately cannot deal with political conditions; it is ahistorical and not concerned with chronological change. 
Attempts to give structuralism .a scientific/technological validation have not worked out. And Claude 
Levi-Strauss himself repudiates American "applied literary structuralism" as a perversion of the true doctrine. 
Nevertheless, Levi-Strauss is an intellectual genius with great influence on the course of 20th-century 
intellectual history. B.P. 


81-1353. Meiland, Jack W. Interpretation as a Cognitive Discipline, P & L, 2, 1, 1978, 23-45. E.D. Hirsch's 
Validity in Interpretation says that the interpretation of literature should aim to re-create the author's intended 
meaning. However, authorial meaning, since it does not exist independently to be inquired into, is not 
objective knowledge. Every interpretation cohering with the structure and textual meaning of a work is valid. 
Textual meaning can serve as a criterion of validity at the level of literary meaning. À literary text can have 
meaning through conventions, and every word has meaning authorized by every applicable convention. 
Bringing out one's meanings through interpretation can increase self-knowledge, and one can encounter others 
through other interpretations. R.E.W. 


81-1354. Pascal, Roy. Narrative Fictions and Reality, Novel, 11, 1, 1977, 40-50. Kermode fails to recognize 
that Nietzsche's defence of fictions is an attack on rational thought and moral values. He should not have 
accepted Vaihinger's contention that fictions are contrary to reality; fictions deal with relationships, not things, 
and thus they embod reality. Tbis understanding explains why narrative fictions can be used to illuminate real 
life, it explains why these fictions are constantly being modified as human relations and values change, and it 
may serve to restrain arbitrary innovations. A.B.F. 


GENERAL II. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Editing 
81-1355. Gilmour-Bryson, Anne. Transcription and Edition of a Medieval Manuscript with the Help of the 


Computer, Manus, 22, 1, 1978, 25-39. Two computer programs, TELUM and JUEDEMO, were used in 
editing a unique manuscript: Vatican Archives, Castel Sant' Angelo, Armadio D-207. By entering the legible 
parts of the Ms into the computer and generating word-frequency lists and a concordance, it was possible to 
reconstruct illegible or missing parts of the text. For such editorial work the computer is very helpful: it saves 
time and money and eliminates many transcriptional errors. P.R.R. 


GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
History 


81-1356. Arngart, O. The Place-Name Oundle, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 4-5. The name of this place in 
Northamptonshire seems to derive from that of a tribe or people that once inhabited the area, having the name 
“Undolan” or "Undalan," meaning folk living apart or some distance away. J.S.P. 


81-1357. Bliss, Alan. “Bother” and "Pother", N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 536-40. “Bother” long ago lost its original 
meaning, "to bewilder with noise," while a secondary one survived. The suggestion that it derives from 
*pother" is unconvincing, though some authorities accept this. “Bother” derives from Irish “bodhar” and 
related words. In a 17th-century political burlesque, one version has "bother" and two others have "potter at 
the same place; "bother" seems to have been the original word used. 4:5. P. 


81-1358. Ross, Alan S.C. Morse, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 533. V. Kiparsky traces the European names for the 
walrus to the Lappish “morsa”; in Caxton's Chronicles of England (1482) the word appears as "mors". Doubt is 
thrown on Kiparsky's suggestion that it came into English through Basques who had heard it used by Lapps by 
the fact that the Basque word for “walrus” is quite different. We just don't know whence Caxton got the 


word. J.S.P. 
81-1359. Sambrook, A.J. Additions to O.E.D.., N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 344-5. [Nine are supplied, from various 
sources.] J.S.P. 


81-1360. Siek, Wayne H. "Pause": An Antedating of O.E.D., N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 445. An instznce of 
“pause” used transitively can be found in Wyatt's Penitential Psalm 6, written c. 1536-1541. OED gives this 
use from 1908, in the Supplement of 1933. J. 5, P. 


81-1361. Stanley, E.G. “Peytral” and the Like for the O.E.D. SUPPLEMENT, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 533-6. 
This word, also spelled variously, names a piece of horse armor made to protect the animal's chest. Words for 
horse armor have French origins; "peytral" seems to have been the preferred spelling for the item in 
question. J.S.P. 


81-1362. Wilcox, Helen. Puritans, George Herbert and “Nose-Twange,” N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 152-3. A Ms 
poem by John Polwhele praising Herbert's Temple (1633) mentions the "nose-Twange" (nasal intonation) of 
the Puritans, identifying it with the disruptive threat of nonconformity. Jonson satirized this Puritan trait in 
Bartholomew Fair (1614) through Zeal-of-the-land Busy. OED gives 1661 for the earliest known use of the 


word “twang” in this sense; Polwhele seems to have used it soon after Herbert’s death (1633). J.S.P. 

81-1363. Varey, Simon. An Antedating of “Equipage” in Steele's THE FUNERAL, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 49. 

Steele used this word in 1702; OED cites Bailey's Dictionary (1721) for its first appearance. J.S.P. 
Linguistics 


81-1364. Cohn, Jan and Thomas H. Miles. The Sublime: In Alchemy, Aesthetics and Psychoanalysis, MP, 74, 
3, 1977, 289-304. Confusion in the etymology of sub-lim words arose in Romance languages because they 
stem from three different roots. The Anglo-Saxons translated these words into Old English compounds 
meaning threshold, lintel, and limit. In Middle English, Latin and French forms were borrowed for translating 
alchemical texts. The modern English semantic development of sublime and its derivatives moves from 
metaphysical senses (17th century) to aesthetic and philosophical contexts (18th and 19th centuries), and 
thence into the domain of psychoanalysis. E.K.Y. 


81-1365. Land, Stephen K. The Account of Language in Vico's SCIENZA NUOVA: A Critical Analysis, PQ, 
55, 3, 1976, 354-72. Vico's linguistic theory, echoed by other 18th-century writers, combines the Biblical 
theory of language origin with the Epicurean theory that language "originated naturally as man progressed from 
a wild to a civilized condition"; thus the variety of world languages results from conceptual differences 
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bet'ween nations. Vico's phases of language development account for the concept of metaphor: the earliest 
languages had to combine signs to define new concepts, thus creating the second phase of language — the 
heroic language of metaphor. The third phase replaces figurative phrases with more abstract signs. While 
Vico's methods and conclusions are no longer valid, his purpose — to understand the growth and change of 
language — remains a major linguistic concern. S.R. 


Theoretical Studies 


81-1366. Kelly, H.A. Occupatio as Negative Narration: A Mistake for Occultatio/Praeteritio, MP, 74, 3, 
1977, 311-5. Writers have misunderstood the meanings of the terms occupatio, anteoccupatio, preterition, 
paralipsis, praeoccupatio, occultatio, and praeteritio. Chaucer scholars widely use occupatio for “the refusal to 
describe or narrate." Most appropriate is the classical term anteoccupatio, the clearest rhetorical term. E.K. Y. 


GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


81-1367. Spilka, Mark, ed. Character as a Lost Cause, Novel, 11, 3, 1978, 197-217. (This article reports a 
panel discussion on the plight of characterization in the modern novel. Participants included Mark Spilka, 
Martin Price, Julian Moynahan, and Arnold Weinstein. ] f A.B.F. 


Fiction 


81-1368. Marcotte, Edward. The Space of the Novel, PR, 41, 2, 1974, 263-72. In fictional narration, setting, 
in the form of purely spatial contents, can achieve autonomy only to the degree that it fcrfeits those qualities of 
mood, metaphor, and parallelism by which it has conventionally been linked with character and action.B.P. 


81-1369. Moorcock, Michael. Anti-Personnel Capability, NSt, Nov. 18, 1977, 703. A connection exists 
between pornography and scientific fiction, the practitioners of the one being at times engaged in the other. The 
current vogue for aircraft magazines, well-written as they are, is like that for pornography, equally unrealistic. 
The languages of both pornographic and aircraft magazines act to distance the reder from the terrors of 
power-fulfillment fantasies. The advertisements in Interovia, for example, conceal human emotions, turning 
the real murder possible with military aircraft into “anti-personnel capability." A style which places individuals 
in emblematic roles is vicious. Like pornography, the aircraft magazine employs a debased jargon to 
dehumanize us. R.E.W: 


Film 


81-1370. Dick, Bernard F. THE PASSENGER and Literary Existentialism, LFQ, 5, 1, 1977, 66-74. An 
“assumed identity” film on the surface, The Passenger develops this genre to its furthest “epistomological and 
existential conclusions." Antonioni’s film invokes Camus's The Stranger and Sartre’s Nausea. Protagonist 
David Locke, like Roquentin and Mersault, discovers that life's secrets are inscrutable. G.S.S. 


81-1371. Jones, Christopher J. Bergman's PERSONA and the Artistic Dilemma of the Modern Narrative, 
LFQ, 5, 1, 1977, 75-88. Persona’s lack of strong story line reflects the concern of all modern intellectuals: the 
"need for expression in conflict with the indeterminacy and incoherence of modern experience." Bergman's 
character double — despairing Elizabeth and resolute Alma — dramatizes the tension of modern life present in 
Beckett’s Molloy: creativity versus “chaotic irrationality” and violence. | G.S.S. 


81-1372. Stowell, H. Peter. John Ford's Literary Sources: From Realism to Romance, LFQ, 5, 2, 1977, 
164-73. Ford's “transliteration” of literature into film illustrates the author's ability to transform realism into 
romance. In The Informer, Stagecoach, Drums Along the Mohawk, The Grapes of Wrath, The Long Voyage 
Home, Tobacco Road, How Green Was My Valley, They Were Expendable, The Fugitive, and The Last 
Hurrah he retains basic story and character outlines, but changes mode, tone and characterization to suit his 
personal vision of “mythic romances.” Ford’s romances, with realistic ingredients, produce a “tragi-comic” 
dialectic in his movies. G.S.S. 


81-1373. White, Robert J. Myth and Mise-en-Scene: Pasolini's EDIPO RE, LFQ, 5, 1, 1977, 30-7. Unlike 
Sophocles, who interprets the Oedipus myth for fifth century B.C. Athenians, Pasolini removes this myth from 
historical context and works with dreams and symoblic patterns. His Oedipus is "a-historical" and anti- 
intellectual without the metaphysical introspection of Sophocles's protagonist. Edipo Re emphasizes the 
“Protean nature of myth.” G.S.S. 
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Poetry 


81-1374. Presley, John. Fenolossa's Theories of Poetic Language and Syntax, LGJ, 4, 1, 1976, 25-6. 
Fenolossa's theories encompass the basics of modern poetry, especially the Imagist and Franco-American 
vers-libre schools. His essay The Chinese Character as a Medium for Poetry emphasized the "expressive" form 
with concrete diction, transitive syntax, and vivid verbs. Despite its "quasi-scientific quality," his essay 
influenced the poetry of Lawrence, Eliot, Pound and Stein. G.S.S. 


81-1375. Ratcliffe, Eric. Romantic Acausalism, Littack, 4, 1, 1975, 31-4. Poets often think of their work as 
derived from within themselves, rather than as the end-product of scientific cause-and-effect, and we may have 
to interpret their inspiration in terms of the occult. We should look carefully at poetic examples of spirit writing 
and precognition, for example. Criticism should recognise that a poem may originate in experience undefin- 
able by outmoded scientific materialism. C.P. 


Subjects 


81-1376. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, CQ, 21, 2, 1978, 90-1. (This issue provides brief summaries 
and reviews of two journals: The Hart Crane Newsletter (Mercy College, NY) and Cornfield Review: An 
Annual of the Creative Arts (OSU Marion Campus)]. J.S.P. 


81-1377. Negley, Glenn. Recent Works on Utopian Literature, JHI, 40, 2, 1979, 315-20. (rev.-art.). These 
nine books and essays have received scant notice, but they are important in the literature of utopia, dystopia, 
cacotopia. Pierre Versins's study (Encyclopedie de l'Utopie, des Voyages Extraordinaires, et de la Science 
Fiction, La Prove, 1972) provides a valuable and entertaining reference work to utopias, science fiction, and 
voyage literature. Other of these books contribute continental, historical, and theoretical perspectives to the 
topic. G.A.C. 


| BRITAIN 
BRITAIN IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Poetry 


81-1378. Fenton, James. No Nonsense, NSt, Dec. 23-30, 1977, 901-2. Harleian 2253 (14th century) with its 
macaronic verse sounds like Pound. The tradition of nonsense in English poetry may have arisen out of the 
battle of language after the Norman Conquest. Nonsense is not a form of poetry but a possible definition of it. 
The nursery rhyme with its nonsense words is a prime model for the lyric; the Romantics were much iaterested 
in childhood poetry. Blake saw the child with his nonsense sounds as unconsciously communing with a remote 
history of the language. With Lear and Carroll, nonsense became a civilized genre. In fact, the crisis of 
Modernism with its fragmentized meaning was foreseen by Carroll. R.E.W. 


Subjects 


81-1379. Mitchell, Juliet. Women and Equality, PR, 42, 3, 1975, 374-92. Feminism as a self-conscious 
protest movement in England arose in the 17th century as part of a revolutionary bourgeois tradition that had 
equality of mankind as its highest goal. Mary Astell and the Duchess of Newcastle argue their case in explicit 
relation to the massive change in society that came about with the end of feudalism and the beginning of 
capitalism. The new crescendo of feminism at the time of the French Revolution is represented by Mary 
Wollstonecraft, who looks not to a change within society, but to a change of society, while in the mid-19th 
century John Stuart Mill speaks from a more abstract conception of humanity. B.P. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIEVAL. Old English. 


| Beowulf 


81-1380. Greenfield, Stanley B. Old English Words and Patristic Exegesis — hwyrftum scripap: A Caveat, 
MP, 75, 1, 1977, 44-8. Although Thomas D. Hill argues that "hwyrftum scribap" in Beowulf 163b and Christ 
and Satan 629b alluded to the patristic, exegesis of Psalm 11:9 concerning the circular movement of sinners 
because he takes "hwyrft" to mean “circle” or “circuit,” the Beowulf poet merely refers to people's ignorance 
of the motions of "hellish, mysterious" creatures, and the Christ and Satan poet to the punishing angels' 
movement as they drive the damned into hell. Usually "hwyrft" denotes “course,” “passage,” or “way to go,” 
not circularity. ER 
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81-1381. Hill, John M. BEOWULF, Value, and the Frame of Time, MLQ, 40, 1, 1979, 3-16. The poem 
expresses "continuity through time" and "continuity of value," serving as the poet's vehicle for his views of 
human affairs and values, and of God's relationship to the heroic world, both present and past. The notion of an 
indeterminate fate allows people to act in ways which influence the outcomes of events. The final section 
focuses on the violence and doom inherent in Beowulf's world, one very like our own. E.K.Y. 


Old English General 


81-1382. Greenfield, Stanley B. EXODUS 33a: "Ingere," a New Suggestion, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979. 296-7. The 
crux presented by this word may be solved by emending it to "ingehere — ‘native — or immense — host’.” 
Both syntax and rhetoric support the emendation. J.S.P. 


81-1383. Hill, D. The Fall of Satan in the Old English CHRIST AND SATAN, JEGP, 76, 3, 1977, 316-25. 
Here Satan is shown as rebelling specifically against Christ, the cause of his downfall. A few other 
Anglo-Saxon poems share this feature, for which the most likely source is Augustine's gloss on John 8:44. As a 
result, the poet is able to begin and end the poem with a defeat of Satan and apparently connect both defeats 
with references to Satan's son as a rival to Christ. T.A.S. 


81-1384. Hill, Thomas D. The Theme of the Cosmological Cross in Two Old English Cattle Theft Charms, N 
& Q, 25, 6, 1978, 488-90. “The association of the Cross with the four directions [of the compass] in the cattle 
theft charms . . . must depend upon the motif of the cosmological Cross," a well known figure in AS times. As 
Christ, "embracing" the points of the compass, draws all humankind to Himself, so the recitation of the charms 
may draw back that which is lost. The cosmological Cross determines directions and can impose order; theft of 
cattle implies disorder and misplacement. OE poets who drew on Biblical symoblism to devise charms for 
recovering cattle were capable of using this symbolism elsewhere. J.S.P. 


81-1385. Hoover, David L. Old English Meter Again, JEGP, 76, 4, 1977, 491-505. Early in The Meter and 
Melody of Beowulf (1974) Thomas M. Cable analyzes "type A verses with anacrusis"; his conclusions can be 
extended to include type D and be shown to apply to other Old English poems. But his arguments concerning 
the clashing stress principle are unconvincing, and so are his reasons for equating types D; and E. In general, 
Cable's work is helpful but makes excessive claims for its improvements on Sievers’s system. ` "TAS, 


81-1386. Locherbie-Cameron, Margaret A.L. Aelfwine’s Kinsmen and THE BATTLE OF MALDON, N & 
Q, 25, 6, 1978, 486-7. In 991, at the Battle of Maldon, Aelfwine, in making a formal declaration of his intent to 
continue fighting, chose not to mention his father as a pledge of his own courage and valor, since his father was 
then in disgrace and exile. Aelfwine and his father had opposed the succession to the kingship of Aethelred, but 
after Aethelred had become king and tensions had relaxed, Aelfwine joined with the man who had once 
stronglv opposed his father in a political matter. It seemed more important to Aelfwine to maintain loyalty to 
his present commander than to the memory of a lost cause and its upholders. L.S. P. 


81-1337. Lucas, Peter J. MS. Hatton 42: Another Manuscript Containing Old English, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 8. 
Noone seems to have noticed that this Latin Ms contains, in its first item, the Collectio Canonum Hibernenesis, 
atwo-word gloss in OE. The Ms should be added to the list in N.R. Ker's Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglo-Saxon (Oxford Univ., 1957) and its Supplement in Anglo-Saxon England 5 (1976), 121-31. J.S.P. 


81-1388. Martin, Margaret. A Note on Marginalia in THE VERCELLI BOOK, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 485-6. 
The words "Cum pervenisse," written marginally on fol. 136v of The Vercelli Book, probably represent the 
beginning of an antiphon for the feast of St. Andrew. The existence of this antiphon before the 10th century 
may be suggested by its parallel wita 11. 33-41 of The Dream of the Rood. Judging from the southeast 
connections of later Mss paralleling The Vercelli Book in content, we may conclude this opus to be "a Kentish 
compilation." St. Andrew was the patron saint of Rochester; The Vercelli Book contains both Andreas and part 
of an antiphon for St. Andrew's feast day. 31.5. P. 


81-1389. Mitchell, Bruce. Old English “op paet" Adverb? N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 390-4. Four pieces of evidence 
may be adduced for believing this OE phrase to be a modifier rather than a conjoiner: (1) OE often uses a 
preposition plus "bat" as an adverb; (2) As a language develops, “parataxis precedes hypotaxis" — i.e., the 
phrase could easily have developed from an adverb into a conjunction; (3) This phrase actually occurs 
adverbially in Aelfric; (4) "Strong evidence" exists for believing that the phrase occurred early as an adverb 
transitionally, to introduce a new sentence. The phrase must have meant something like “then” or “at length." 
In the intermediate state mentioned above in (2), the meaning could have been "then" or "when," the exact 
meaning being indicated by intonation. j. S.P; 


81-1390. Ross, Alan S.C. Lindisfarne and Rushworth One, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 194-8. Internal evidence 
shows that Aldred, who glossed the Lindisfarne Gospels, influenced Farman, who glossed the Rushworth; the 
influence (in language) can be szen from Matthew 26 on. One of the two codices must have been taken to the 
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other for conflation, though we do not know when, where, or for what duration they were in the same place. 
The date of the Rushworth Gospels can be stated as “late tenth century.” I.S.P. 


81-1391. Whitbread, L.G. ANDREAS Lines 1513-16, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 297-8. Emendation of these lines 
may not be necessary: the references to Joshua and Tobias, which do not fit the well known Biblical figures so 


named, actually are to later men, in Zachariah VI.10-11. J.S.P. 


Middle English 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


81-1392. Blake, N.F. “Astromye” in THE MILLER'S TALE, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 110-}. Neither a 
malapropism nor a scribal error, this word represents an accepted 14th-century variant of "astronomy." It is 
significant that no scribe questioned or emended it. We must beware of reading usage of the Renaissance and 
beyond into language of the Middle Ages — e.g., concluding that Chaucer was showing the Miller's lack of 
education by having him mis-pronounce a word. J.S.P. 


81-1393. Clayton, Margaret. A Virgilian Source for Chaucer's “White Bole,” N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 103-4. In 
both Troilus and Criseyde II and the Complaint of Mars Chaucer refers to a white "bole" (bull), but the context 
does not clarify the reference. Both allusions probably depend upon Virgil’s statement in Georgic I about the 
white bull beginning the year. Chaucer saw the bull as symbolizing unbridled sexuality — a motif in both 
poems. J.S.P. 


81-1394. Frost, William. A Chaucer- Virgil Link in AENEID XI and TROILUS AND CRISEYDE V, N & Q, 
26, 2, 1979, 104-5. The image of Diomede in Troilus V.115 as being of large tongue may derive from Virgil's 
picture of Drances in Aeneid XI. J.S.P. 


81-1395, Luengo, Anthony E. Magic and Illusion in THE FRANKLIN'S TALE, JEGP, 77, 1, 1978, 1-16. 
The feats of the Orleans clerk in this tale would strike Chaucer's audience as neither magical nor astrological. 
The scene Aurelius and his brother witness was stage magic, the work of a "tregetour"; later the rocks disappear 
merely because of an especially high tide. By his attacks on magic and astrology, the Franklin shows his 
ignorance and unreliability, thus casting doubts on the acts of courtesy which he admired in his three 
characters. T.A.S. 


81-1396. Matheson, Lister M. TROILUS AND CRISEYDE, HI. 1460, “Pourynge,”N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 203. 
Although this word could mean either “pour” (“pouring in") or "pore" (“peering-in”), the second meaning 
seems more probable here; “pouren” (to pore) was one of Chaucer's favored words. Further support for this 
interpretation comes from the anthropomorphic tradition of the time, following the aubade. J.S.P. 


81-1397. McGalliard, John C. Characterization in Chaucer's SHIPMAN'S TALE, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 1-18. 
While many fabliaux deal with a victim who deserves his fate, this is not so with the merchant. His values are 
not criticized in the tale, nor is his character flawed by stupidity or any moral defect. Daun John is a more 
complex character than the “Boccaccian stereotype of the immoral priest.” The wife's need for money and her 
immorality evolve from the plot rather than being imposed upon it; she is more like Becky Sharp than like the 
Wife of Bath. The tale does convey the sense of a mercantile world where everything is bought and sold, but it 
should not be interpreted as an exemplum of the folly of seeking material goods. E.R.V. 


81-1398. Morgan, Gerald. The Seif-Revealing Tendencies of Chaucer's Pardoner, MLR, 71, 2, 1976, 241-55. 
Modern critics, following C.S. Lewis's interpretation of The Romaunt of the Rose, have applied a psycholo- 
gical interpretation to the concluding lines of The Pardoner's Tale. However, medieval literature develops an 
objective rather than a psychologica! unity between intention and action, as can be seen in an analvsis of The 
Romaunt of the Rose. The Pardoner’s Tale is more appropriately interpreted as an attempt by the Pardoner to 
exploit the pilgrims for his own gain in the manner of Fals-Semblant, whose intention is to deceive, rather than 
as an act of psychological self-revelation. R.F.B. 


81-1399, Pratt, Robert A. Chaucer's Title: THE TALES OF CAUNTERBURY, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 19-25. 
Evidence from the 15th century, including extant Mss, wills, inventories, a book list, and a memorandum, 
indicate that Chaucer's longest work was known as “the tales of Caunterbury" rather than the "Canterbury 
Tales." Only four references to the poem before 1471 refer to the work as the "Canterbury Tales"; three are in 
Lydgate. E.R.V. 


81-1400. Schibanoff, Susan. Criseyde's "Impossible" AUBES, JEGP, 76, 3, 1977, 326-33. In ancient 
literature the rhetorical device called impossibilia served to irtensify the vows of lovers, but in medieval 
literature it often attacks the fidelity of women. Criseyde's use of itin the dawn-song of Book III thus ironically 
echoes medieval poems stressing women's inconstancy. Again, in the dawn-song of Book IV, it hzightens the 
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lovers’ grief and hints at the irreversibility of their leave taking. Apparently Criseyde is so ignorant of her own 
nature that only the readers recognize her plight. T.A.S. 


81-1401. White, Robert B., Jr. Chaucer's Physician: An Uncollected Allusion 1611, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 
102-3. In listing gold as a specific for heart trouble, Edmund Gardiner's medical herba! Physicall and 
Approved Medicines (1611) lists Chaucer as an authority for belief in the efficacy of gold as a medicine, citing 
the couplet from the Canterbury Tales in which Chaucer's physician's love of gold is revealed. J.S.P. 


Sir Thomas Malory 


81-1402. Barthos, G.A. Caxton's Edition of Malory Based on a Source Other Than the Winchester Manu- 
Script, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 9-10. Conversation in the Morte Darthur(p. 245, 1.9 in Sommer's edition) "should 
be between Gryngamoure and Lyones, as Caxton has it, rather than between Lynett and Lyones, as the 
Winchester text states." There is "considerable evidence" that Caxton's primary source for the Morte Darthui 
was not the Winchester Ms. J.S.P. 


81-1403. Bradstock, E.M. The Source for Book XVII of Malory's MORTE DARTHUR; N & Q, 26, 2 
1979, 105-7. Parallel phrasings suggest that while writing this book, Malory did more than just recall passages 
in the stanzaic Morte Arthur; he actually went to the work. I.S.P. 


81-1404. Field, P.J.C. Malory's Minor Sources, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 107-10. Malory seems to have drawr 
upon John Hardyng's Chronicle, Chaucer's Franklin's Tale, and the passion of Christ for various details in the 
Morte Darthur. J.S.P. 


Robert Mannyng 


81-1405. Bitterling, Klaus. “Anoyntyng” in Robert Mannyng s HANDLYNG SYNNE, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 

8-9. Confusing the AN “anoitement” ("increase") with ME “anoint,” Mannyng mistranslated his source. 

Modem scholars have similarly been misled. The word occurs in 1. 11984 of the Third Grace of Shrift. 
J.S.P. 


Middle English Drama 


81-1406. Ashley, Kathleen. Chester Cycle and Nominalist Thought, JHI, 40, 3, 1979, 477. (see Item 
81-1407). Royse is right in azguing that the Bible is the chief source of images in medieval religious literature, 
including the drama, but the connection was rarely as direct as he suggests. How can he account for the 
anomalous features of the Chester cvcle which do not reflect the "affective devotionalism," with its emphasis 
on tbe human sufferings of Christ, that has been accepted as the context for late medieval drama? What is 
striking in the cycle is the consistency, as that major theme is dramatically developed in terms which received 
emphasis in nominalist thought. G.A.G. 


81-1407. Royse, James R. Nominalism and Divine Power in the Chester Cycle, JHI, 40, 3, 1979, 475-6. Ina 
recent article concerning the emphasis on the power of God within the Chester mystery cycle [Divine Power in 
Chester Cycle and Late Medieval Thought, JHI, 39 (1978), 387-404], Kathleen Ashley attempts to find 
parallels to contemporary nominalist thought within the plays themselves. She fails to note, however, that her 
"nominalist" features in the plays often have another possible source, readily available within folk origins, 
namely the New Testament. Several other features are in fact part of the common stock of Christian 
motifs. G.A.G. 


81-1408. Wenzel, Siegried. An Earlv Reference to a Corpus Christi Play, MP, 74, 4, 1977, 390-4. Robert 
Holcut, writing ca. 1335, distinguishes, after Aquinas's triple distinction, three kinds of plays, adding to the 
second type the qualification of "on the day of Corpus Christi." Holcut’s reference constitutes evidence that a 
dramatic play was performed on the Feast of Corpus Christi long before 1376, the date long thought to be the 
earliest reference to English cycles. E.K.Y. 


Middle English Poetry 


81-1409. Bishop, Ian. “Greek Fire" in ANCRENE WISSE and Contemporary Texts, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 
198-9. Found in at least two other ancient works, the Moralia super Evangelia and a love poem, De Rami: 
Cadunt Folia, the Greek fire image functions differently in each. The Moralia equates it with lust; the Ancrene 
Wisse weaves it into a pattern of conceits, and the love-lyric develops it to fit beautifully into the poem’s total 
context. J.S.P. 


81-1410. Duggan, Hoyt N. Strophic Patterns in Middle English Alliterative Poetry, MP, 74, 3, 1977, 223-47. 
The Alliterative Revival represents an unbroken tradition from Old English poetry. Several Middle English 
alliterative poems are written in four-line stanzas: The Siege of Jerusalem, Patience, Purity, St. Erkenwald, 
and The Crouned Kinge, as well as The Wars of Alexander. Kaluza's argument for twenty-four-line strophes 


-— a 
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comprised of quatrains is essentially correct, although syntax is not the "primary formal determinant" of the 
four-line stanza. English and Latin manuscripts of the narrative provide evidence to support the existence of 
both quatrain and strophe as regular formal divisions in the English version. [A detailed appendix correlates the 
strophic divisions in the English Alexander with chapter or paragraph divisions in some extant MSS. of 
Historia de preliis Alexandri Magni.] E.K.Y. 


81-1411. Harrall, Sarah M. GENESIS AND EXODUS 344, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 199, Richard Morris's 
editorial gloss of 1873 on this line, in The Story of GENESIS AND EXODUS, which speaks of "death's two 
bonds" descending upon Adam and Eve after their sin, is preferable to that of Olof Arngart (The Middle 
English GENESIS AND EXODUS, Lund Studies in English, 1968), as being closer to the ME phrasing. 
Augustine's City of God speaks of two deaths for mankind as a result of the Fall: of body (abandoned by soul) 
and of soul (abandoned by God). The double death is mentioned also in Cursor Mundi. LSP, 


81-1412. Revard, Carter. Richard Hurd and Ms. Harley 2253, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 199-202. The text of one 
lyric in this Ms playfully praises one Richard and plays with the word “hyrd” (“hird,” “hurd,” “herd”), 
suggesting a man bearing these two names. There was a Richard Hurd, a tanner, living in Ludlow in 1337; John 
de Brompton, a Ludlow scribe, served a number of tanners there. A second Iyric in the Harley MS, Annot and 
Johon, links these two men, in that "Annot" means "little Agnes." Hurd's wife bore that name, and Jchn de 
Brompton served Richard and Agnes in the very year (1337) that Harley 2253 was being copied. Yet Hurd and 
Agres would presumably not have enjoyed a lyric that presents Agnes as "joying with John" and Richard as 
successful with women. LS.P. 


81-1413. Silverstein, Theodore. Sir Gawain in a Dilemma, or Keeping Faith with Marcus Tullius Cicero, MP, 
75, 1, 1977, 1-17. The final group of the pentangle's virtues makes up the parts of justice as Macrobius and 
Cicero conceived them. Medieval compendia kept these notions flourishing. Cicero's statement in De cfficiis, 
repeated in the compendia, concerning keeping promises and agreements is what Sir Gawain is "about" and 
why the pentangle symbolizes trawbe. In medieval thought, cowardice and covetousness destroy iustice. 
Gawain's bedroom dilemma is whether to keep his word to the lady or to his host. Nothing assuages his sense of 
failure. EAS. 


81-1414. Stemmler, Theo. Observations on Some Difficult Passages in the Harley Poems, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 
490-2. [This offers readings for several difficult, obscure, or corrupt passages in the lyrics of B. M. Ms Harley 
2253.] J.S.P. 


Middle English Prose 


81-1415. Bitterling, Klaus. Signs of Death and Other Monitory Snatches from Ms. Harley 2247, N & Q, 26, 2, 
1979, 101-2. Allegorical images (e.g., an exemplum in which a besieging tyrant (death) shoots three monitory 
letters into a castle intending to make the inhabitant surrender (yield his soul) ) and snatches of verse 
distinguish this model furneral sermon. I.S. B. 


81-1416. Dahood, Roger. Four Thirteenth-Century English Proverbs in MS. Harley 47, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 
5-6. The language of these proverbs suggests a SW or SW Midlands dialect. All but one are unique to this 
Ms. J.S.P. 


81-1417. Dolan, T.P. On Claims for Syntactical Modernity in Early English Prose, MP, 74, 3, 1977, 305-15. 
West's evidence for dominance of SVO order before 1200 is inadequate. The investigator must compare the 
various types of Old English clauses with those same types in early Middle English. Parts 6 and 7 of Ancrene 
Riwle reveal conservatism in main clauses headed by adverbials and a tendency toward modern order in 
adjectival and adverbial clauses. E.K.Y. 


81-1418. Dolan, T.P. The Source of the Early Middle English Sermon ALSE LONGE AS I LIVE I' DIS 
WERLD.. .N&Q, 26, 2, 1979, 101. This sermon appears to derive from No. 43 of St. Bernard's Sermones 
` in Cantica. J.S.P. 


81-1419. Moe, Phyllis. The Middle English Prose Gospel of Nicodemus: À Newly Identified Version, N & Q, 
26, 3, 1979, 203-4. The Huntington Library contains a Ms, HM 144 (late 15th century) containing part of this 
. Gospel, close in phrasing (though not identical with) the Pepys Ms of it. At present we do not know the 
relationship of the Huntington Ms to the Pepys. J.S.P. 


81-1420. Richards, Mary P. MS Cotton Vespasian A. XXII: The Vespasian Homilies, Manus, 22, 2, 1978, 
97-103. All four homilies are in the vernacular, two being excerpts from Aelfric. The language combines 
= “archaic forms, Southern early Middle English features, and Kentish influence." Three of the four were 
prepared for oral delivery, probably for instruction to an audience of “unlettered clergy.” The Ms was prepared 
` in Rochester; vernacular preaching began there soon after the Norman Conquest. P.R.R. 
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Middle English General 


81-1421. Bitterling, Klaus. Further Notes on the Text of the PETERBOROUGH LAPIDARY, N & Q, 26, 1, 
1979, 6-8. [Presents, under three headings, the results of a collation of the printed text with that of the 
Ms.] J.S.P. 


81-1422. The Fourth Saint Louis Conference on Manuscript Studies, Manus, 22, 1, 1978, 3-24. [Abstracts of 
38 papers delivered at the 1977 conference. Subjects include: dating John of Glastonbury's Cronica; the text of 
the Northern Homily Cycle; genealogy of the texts of Thomas Hoccleve's Regiment of Princes: the text of 
"Warkworth's Chronicle: The Pricke of Conscience; Mss of Robert Mannyng's Handlyng Synne; Ms 
illumination; researches in paleography; the Harley scribe; the use of Mss by binders of printed books.] P.R.R. 


81-1423. Hill, Betty. British Library Ms. Egerton 613 — I, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 394-409. [This Ms is 
discussed bibliographically under four headings: Technical Description, Contents, Additions in Other Hands, 
anc History of the Ms. The discussion ts to be cotninued.] J.S.P. 


81-1424. Hill Betty. British Library Ms Egerton 613 — II, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 492-501. [This summarizes the 
introduction to the appendix and comments on the language, then prints the French text of (presumably) the 
appendix itselr. It concludes the presentation begun in N & Q, 25:5 (Oct. 1978).] J.S.P. 


Anglo-Latin 
Archibishop Anselm 


81-1425. Bestul, Thomas H. A Note on the Contents of the Anselm Manuscript, Bodleian Library, Laud Misc. 
508., Manus, 21.3, 1977, 167-70. H.O. Coxe's description of this Ms in his Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptor- 
um Bibliothecae Bodleianae . . . (Oxford, 1858) omits thirteen prayers [here enumerated and described]. Most 
of the prayers in the collection are almost certainly by Archbishop Anselm. P.R.R. 


Milred of Worcester 


81-1426. Sheerin, Daniel J. John Leland and Milred of Worcester, Manus, 21, 3, 1977, 172-80. In his 
Collectanea (2nd ed., Oxford, 1770), John Leland attributes to the Venerable Bede some extracts from the 
codex antiquissimus epigrammat on; M. Lapidge (in English Hist. Rev., 90 [1975], 798-820) argues that the 
codex belonged to Milred, an 8th-century bishop. Leland's handwriting in a later copy of Milred's codex, and 
other evidence, suggests it was this later copy he used for his extracts; his attribution to Bede came from another 
poem, clearly by Bede, on the same page. Leland also discovered, but did not report, an epigram Lgs by 
Milred in British Library MS Cotton Vit. A.xix, f. 8'. P.R.R 


BRITAIN VI. RENAISSANCE 
Roger Ascham 


81-1427. Vaughan, M.F. An Unnoted Translation of Erasmus in Ascham's SCHOOLMASTER, MP, 75, 2, 
1977, 184-6. A passage in The Schoolmaster freely translates a passage from Erasmus's De pueris, and calls 
attention to Ascham’s distinctive prose style. Both passages denigrate experience as a means of 
learning. EK: Y. 


81-1428. Vos, Alvin. Form and Function in Roger Ascham's Prose, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 305-22. Ascham's 
prose, depending heavily on isocolon, parison, and antithesis, is often criticized for Euphuistic excess; in fact, 
unlike Lyly, Ascham uses his style not decoratively but functionally. Rhetorical devices give order and power, 
clarifying and reinforcing meaning through efficient handling of details. Ascham's occasional flaws are not the 
result of Euphuistic zeal, but rather his imperfect ability to transform graceful Latin style into English. S.R. 


William Baldwin 


81-1429. Gaudet, Paul. William Baldwin and the "Silence" of His Last Years, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 417-20. 
Baldwin published nothing after the revised version of his Treatise of Morall Phylosophie (1564) for the very 
good reason that he was dead. Extant records dating from 1587 speak of him in the past tense. In December 
1563 he was replaced as rector. His devotion to moral improvement and dispute with Thomas Palfreyman, a 
literary rival who plagiarized from him, make unlikely his sudden silence had he lived beyond 1563. J.S.P. 


Myles Blomfylde 


81-1438. Baker, Donald C., and William B. Guthrie. Footnotes to an Alchemist, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978,421-4. 
Myles Blomefylde (1525-1603), “alchemist, book collector, churchwarden, and physician," has long been 
confused with William Blomfild, author of Biomfild’s Blossoms, a poem on alchemy, and probably a relative 
of Myles. Information is sought on books that Myles owned beyond those listed in D.C. Baker and J.L. 
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Murphy's The Books of Myles Blomfylde, The Library V .xxi. (1976). His account-keeping for St. Mary's 
Church, Chelmsford, shows us both him and the daily work of the churchwardens in the 1580's. — J. S.P. 


Nicholas Breton 


See 81-1593. 
John Case 


81-1431. Binns, J.W. John Case and ‘The Praise of Musicke', M & L 55, 4, 1974, 444-53. In disagreement 
with the claims of Howard B. Barnett and William Ringer that John Case wrote the Elizabethan music treatise 
“The Praise of Musicke,” the authorship question needs to be re-examined. Published anonymously at Oxford 
in 1586, the treatise could not have been written by John Case because when Case himself mentions the treatise 
in his writings on music, he speaks of it in terms which show he did not write the book. The second reason is 
that his “Apologia Musices” is a separate work, not a Latin translation or version of "The Praise of Musicke" as 
Barnett claimed. N.L.S. 


Thomas Campion 


81-1432. Lindley, David. Who Paid for Campion's LORD HAY'S MASQUE?, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 144-5. 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that this masque, celebrating the union of James Hay and Honora Denny in 
1607, was paid for by friends like Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury; and Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk. The Cecils and the Howards, "friends and political allies," would appear to have seen 
celebration of the marriage, joining English and Scottish families, as a move to gain Royal favor for 
themselves. Campion's masque, his first commission, thus both commemorates a wedding and represents a 
political gesture by two of England's “most important families.” J.S.P. 


George Chapman 


81-1433. Corballis, R.P. The Apotheosis of Bussy D'Ambois, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 145-6. Nicholas Brooke 
and Maurice Evans, editors of the Revels and New Mermaid editions of Bussy D'Ambois respectively (1964 
and 1965), have both made the same emendations in the play's concluding speech, using the 1607 Quarto as 
their text. Evans's interpretation of this new reading seems less desirable than one based on the original text, in 
which the Friar hopes that Bussy's soul will rise above the fixed stars, breaking through the Chrystalline Sphere 
and penetrating to the highest heaven, the dwelling place of God, the angels, and the elect. T; S; P: 


John Cleveland 


81-1434. Berman, Ruth. Cleveland's False Heraldry, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 510-2. Lines 23-26 of Cleveland's 
Upon Sir Thomas Martin imply satirically that Martin was claiming merit equal to that of the Nine Worthies 
and a significance equaling that of Jerusalem’s conquest. The joke involves "an abstruse heraldic reference" 
involving juxtaposition of silver and gold on a coat of arms. In two love poems, however, Cleveland used this 
juxtaposition of metals seriously. J.S.P. 


81-1435. Leavis, Ralph. Cleveland's “Leero” and "Alphonso," N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 512. Cleveland's conceit 
in 11.27-28 of A young man to an old woman courting him derives from music: the leero or lyra viol was a bass 
violin smaller than usual and tuned in various ways; “the Alfonso way" refers to a method of tuning the lyra viol 
set forth by Alfonso Ferrabosco (1575?-1628). J.S.P. 


Robert Daborne 


81-1436. Lawless, Donald S. Some New Light on Robert Daborne, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 142-3. In 1610 young 
Daborne, a playwright, was sued by two brothers of his wife to recover items in their parents' estate; it would 
seem, however, that he and his wife had some right in the estate, 1f only because Anne, his wife, nursed her 
mother during her final illness, death coming in October, 1609. Anne's father died a month later. Her mother 
gave Anne some things. SR 


Samuel Daniel 


81-1437. Gill, R.B. Moral History and Daniel's THE CIVIL WARS, JEGP, 76, 3, 1977, 334-45. Renaissance 
histories agree that God was the ultimate cause of events but have difficulty reconciling theories of immediate 
cause. In his Civi] Wars Daniel opts for the probabilities of individual responsibility rather than the inevitability 
of cyclical patterns; that is, for moral rather than natural causes. In practice, Daniel's belief in the universality 
of human nature and in cycles based on moral principles reduces his references to providence to the level of 
metaphor. T.A.S. 
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Thomas Deloney 


81-1438. Wolter, Jürgen. Two Elizabethan Parvenus: Jack of Newbury and George a Greene, N & Q 25, 5, 
1978, 437-9. For his hero Jack of Newbury, L'eloney drew upon the life and career of George a Greene, a figure 
in English balladry. (Specific parallels are cited of the social rise of both characters.) J.S.P. 


Edward de Vere 
See 81-1504. 
John Donne 


81-1439. Morillo, Marvin. The Date of Donne's THE CANONIZATION, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 505-6. 
"Although none of the internal evidence compels a date around 1603, all of it, in conjunction with the apparent 
disharmonies of poem and life after 1606, make the earlier date" much more plausible. [Much of the article 
seeks to disprove the arguments of Susan Burchmore in N & Q for May-June, 1977, for a later dating of this 
poem. j . J.S.P. 


81-1440. Rothschild, Herbert, Jr. The “Highe- Hand” in Walton's LIFE OF JOHN DONNE, N & Q, 25, 6, 
1978, 506-8. Reworking this Life in 1658 for the 2nd edition, Walton spoke of a "higher hand" behind Donne's 
acceptance of Holy Orders. The term is ambiguous, meaning both King James and God; Walton did not want to 
alarm Puritan censors by overt praise of James, who, as head of the Church of England, was regarded by 
Royalists as a vehicle of God in producing hely lives within that Church. JS. P. 


Michael Drayton 


81-1441. Means, James A. Drayton and Pope: An Unrecorded Parallel, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 23. Both Pope in 
the Essay on Criticism and Drayton in To . . . Henry Reynolds . . . refer to drinking deeply of the Pierian 
Spring. JSP. 


Jəhn Edwards 


81-1442. Phelps, Wayne H. John Edwards and the Date of the Lost SATURNALIA, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 
150-2. Edwards must have written this Latin comedy while an undergraduate at Oxford, 1618-1621, judging. 
from information in a Sotheby sale catalog of 1853. The Ms, dedicated to William Laud, president of St. John's 
College, Oxford, 1611-1621, iater was part of Charles (e library, probably the gift of Laud. The present owner 
of the Ms is unknown, and the catalog does not indicate who bought it in 1858. [Biographical data about 
Edwards is supplied.] J.S.P. 


Wilbam Fleetwood 


81-1443. Ward, Paul L. William Fleetwood and Lambarde’s ARCHEION, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 431-3. 
Anthony a Wood misread a catalog entry in 1682 to create a book by Fleetwood, a late 16th-century historical 
expert, commenting on Lambarde's opus. No such commentary by Fleetwood ever existed. J.S.P. 


John Fletcher 


81-1444. Maxwell, Baldwin. The Attitude Toward the Duello in Later Jacobean Drama — a Postscript, PQ, 
54, 1, 1975, 104-16. None of Bzaumont and Fletcher's plays dated before 1614 contain speeches condemning 
duelling; ten plays assigned to 1616 and later introduce strong arguments against duelling. Analysis of the 
authorship of the ten plays contzining aati-duelling passages suggests strongly that Fletcher was the originator 
and planner of the passages. No other playwright in the second half of James's reign included such "eloquent 
and sometimes passionate attacks" against duelling. Since James sought during the years 1613-17 "to curb the 
increasing number of duels among English gentlemen,” one wonders whether it was not the King who 
prompted Fletcher's writing of antiduelling passages. E.R.V. 


81-1445. Thompson. Ann. Jailers' Daughters in THE ARCADIA and THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN, N & 
Q, 26, 2, 1979, 146-1. In Kinsmen V.ii.75-79, Fletcher apparently recalled and used a scene from the Arcadia 
(p. 718 in the new Penguin edition). Both scenes contain a seemingly mad daughter who treats her father's 
imminent execution as a trifle. even though her father is present, as she dotes upon her forthcoming ' 
marriage. J.S.P. 


Arthur Golding 


81-1446. Overell, M.A. Arthur Golding's Translation of the BENEFICIO DI CRISTO, N & Q, 25, 2, 1978, 
424-6. On the basis of bibliographical evidence derived from a knowledge of the printers of Golding's known 
translations and the plea for Christian unity in the preface to this work (1573), we may almost certainly ascribe 
the translation of this Protestant tract to Golding. IS. P. 


Wilfred Holme 


81-1447. McLean, R.B. Ben Jonson and Wilfred Holme, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, [53-4. Nine of the obscure and 
fantastical words put into the mouth of Crispinus in Jonson's Poetaster echo and mock Holme's Fall and Euill 
Successe of Rebellion (1572). Perhaps Holme, Jonson's publisher, let the popular Every Man Out get 
away from him after the second edition because he and Wilfred were related and he took offense at Jonson's 
mockery of Wilfred, with the result that Jonson took the play elsewhere for the third printing. In revising the 
play for the 1616 Folio, Jonson omitted four of Holme's words. J.S.P. 


James I 


81-1448. Dunlap, Rhodes. King James and Some Witches: The Date and Text ofthe DAEMONOLOGIE, PQ, 
54, 1, 1975, 40-6. Three sets of initials are written in the margin of Folger MS 1125.1 by a previously 
undifferentiated hand, perhaps James Carmichael's. They invite identification with prominent witches 
condemned in 1591 and 1592, thus suggesting that this version of the Daemonologie was substantially 
completed then. The first edition (1597) contained numerous errors; these are noteworthy, since James took 
care that his other works were carefully printed. Busy in 1591 with his Poeticall Exercises, he may have set 
aside the ms of the Daemonologie until the renewed excitement about witchcraft in 1597, when his principal 
attention as an author was devoted to The True Lawe of Free Monarchies. This ms was not the printer's copy for 
the 1597 edition of the Daemonologie. E.R.V. 


Nathaniel Johnson 


81-1449. Phelps, Wayne H. Nathaniel Johnson, a Seventeenth-Century Playwright, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 
149-50. Of the several men having this name, the one most likely to have translated Pyrander et Lisméne and an 
anti-Romish treatise, The Morning Alarum (1651), also from the French, is the son of Roger Johnson of 
Gillingham, Dorset. The play translation, known through a reference to it in the Poems of James Howell 
(1663), has vanished. Johnson (1617-1678) was a schoolmaster in Wiltshire 1645-1651 and thereafter a tutor in 
Leicestershire. J.S.P. 


Ben Jonson 


81-1450.Holdsworth, RV Ben Jonson's Use of "Pimp", N& Q, 26, 2, 1979, 147-8. In both Bartholomew 
Fair and The Alchemist (III. v.24. and Prologue, 1.8 respectively), "Pimpe" has its standard meaning. In the 
former play, “Squire,” in the same sentence as "Pimpe", invo.ves a previously unnoticed pun involving 
“pimp”. (Cf. G.R. Hibbard's identically titled article in N & Q, Dec. 1977, p. 522.) J.S.P. 


81-1451. Hyland, Peter. A Possible Source of Jonson's EVER Y MAN IN HIS HUMOUR (1601), II.i.55-64, 
N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 146-7. In the 1601 Quarto version of this play, Musco's account of where he has served as 
a soldier parallels a similar speech by Idleness in Francis Merbury's The Marriage Between Wit and Wisdom 
(1579). Jonson probably drew upon the earlier work. In the 161€ Folio, the speech has been moved to a later 
scene, the soldier renamed, and the text slightly altered. J.S.P. 


81-1452. Zender, Carl F. The Unveiling of the Goddess in CYNTHIA 'S REVELS, JEGP, 77, 1, 1978, 37-52. 
Though hitherto neglected in exegesis, the scene in which Cynthia unveils is clearly prepared for and executed 
as a sudden revelation akin to many contemporary iconographical presentations of Truth breaking through: it 
signifies the beginning of a reformation in Cynthia's court. The play itself, with its ambiguous implications for 
Queen Elizabeth's "ethical authority," seems to reflect Jonson's increasing scepticism concerning the power of 
a poet-dramatist to reform his audience. T.A.S. 
` See also 81-1447. 


Philip Kingman 
81-1453. Lawless, Donald S. Philip Kingman: Some New Information, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 141-2. In 1610 


and again in 1620 this Elizabethan and Jacobean actor and theatez owner (sometimes called “Kingsman”) was a 
defendant in legal actions alleging theft. J.S.P. 
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Robert Langham 


81-1454. Kuin, R.J.P. Robert Langham and His LETTER, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 426-7. External evidence has 
been found, in the form of official records, that corroborate Langham's statements about himself in this 
86-page pamphlet (1575) telling cf the summer's gaieties that year at Kenilworth Castle. His name as we have 
it in the letter is correct; he was a Mercer, had a friend Humphrey Martin, and was Keeper of the Council 
Chamber for seven years, dying in 1579 or early 1580. He was born around 1535. I.S.P. 


John Lyly 


81-1455. Edge, Donald, “Philadelphi in 'Arays' " — a Crux in Lyly's ENDIMION, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 
439-40. This puzzling phrase at IIL.1v. 146-147 is adapted from the Latin proverb "amicus usque ad aras" — “a 
friend as far as the altar" (or "pillar. In Lyly’s play, the friendship of Eumenides for Endimion is being tested 
by a well, or fountain, that the text calls a "piller." Although the Latin proverb usually implies a limitation to 
friendship, the context here suggests friendship unending. J.S.P. 


Christopher Marlowe 


81-1456. Nortoa-Smith, John. Marlowe's FAUSTUS (L ii, 1-4), N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 436-7. “Earth,” the 
1604 reading in 1.1 of this passage, is correct, yet modern editors have preferred "night," the reading of the 
1616 edition. Marlowe's meaning is clarified by Macrobius, Commentum 1.20.18, who presents night as 
resulting from “the casting upwards of the earth's shadow after the sun has vacated the upper hemisphere for the 
lower." The subsequent vapors find an analogy in Lucretius, De Rerum Natura VI, 476ff. Marlowe has created 
a new poetic myth — the fabled “love of Earth's shadow for Orion" — that reflects the infatuation of Faustus 
with magic. We should re-examine the authority of the 1604 text. J: S: P, 


81-1457. Percy, Lee T., Jr. Marlowe's Translation of Ovid: AMORES III 6, 51, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 435-6. 

The word “thrives” in this Ime (111.7.51 in modern editions) is a misreading of “thirsts.” The reference is to 

Tantalus, who suffers twin torments: hunger and thirst. In context, "thrives" does not make good sense. 
J.S.P. 


81-1458. Roberts, Gareth. Three Notes on Uses of Circe by Spenser, Marlowe and Milton, N & Q, 25, 5, 
1978, 433-5. (1) In The Faerie Queene I. viii. (variorum ed), “Spenser is conflating the figures of Babylon and 
Circe.” Ovid's account in the Metamorphoses of how Circe transformed Scylla affords a closer parallel with 
Spenser than does Circe’s transformation of Ulysses’s companions, also in Ovid. (2) By the Circe-Scylla 
allusion in Edward II, I.iv., Marlowe suggests latent lust and decline in Isabella. (3) In excelling her mother 
(Circe) at magic, Milton's Comus “is following a family tradition." Circe surpassed her mother in this. J. S.P. 
See also 81-1549. 


Andrew Marvell 


81-1459. Billington, Sandra. An Horatian Ode — Charles 1 and the Army as Actors, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 
512-3. Pamphlets exist suggesting that the Army, while suppressing the performance of plays, was itself 
planning a production of Beaumont and Fletcher's A King and No King in 1647, "but wholy Tragicall, altered 
into a new form. . .” Marvell’s Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland uses imagery linking Charles I at 
his execution with acting and with tragedy. J.S.P. 


81-1460. Rees, Christine. TOM MAY” 'S DEATH and Ben Jonson's Ghost: A Study of Marvell’s Satiric 
Method, MLR, 71,3, 1976, 481-8. Marvell's An Horatian Ode upon Cromwel's Return from Ireland employs 
a satiric method different from that found in Tom May's Death, with the consequence that the latter poem 
seems to repudiate the former. However, Marvell is actually using tactics for immediate result rather than 
long-term strategy; the tactics succeed because Ben Jonson's ghost serves as an "exemplar of moral and literary 
integrity" to reinforce the judgment rendered against May. R.F.B. 


Philip Massinger 


81-1461. Pafford, J.H.P. A New Poem by Philip Massinger, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 503-5. A Ms commonplace 
book once owned by John Clavell (1661-1642) contains a 109-line elegy to Sir Warham Sentliger that seems 
not to have been printed before. [The poem is reproduced.] Clavell seems to have been a friend of 
Massinger's. J.S.P. 
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John Milton 


81-1462. Baldi, Sergio. The Date of Composition of EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 508-9. 
J.T. Shawcross errs in his MLNarticle of 1956, pp. 322-4, on the date of this poem by asserting that in the Arno 
valley wheat is sown and harvested twice a year. This causes him to date it a year too early. The fact is, that 
although wheat may be sown either in winter or in spring, it can be harvested but once a year. Milton says he 
wrote the poem between the second harvest and third growth of the wheat after Diodati’s death. We may take 
autumn or winter of 1640 for the time of composition. J.S.P. 


81-1463. Bentley, Christopher. The Earliest Milton Word-Index, MiltonQ, 9, 2, 1975, 47-8. A Verbal Index 
to Milton’s PARADISE LOST (1741), almost certainly by Alexander Cruden, consists of alphabetized word 
and phrase lists with book and line references. Despite such short-comings as some modernized spellings and 
incomplete lists, this index is a valuable predecessor of today’s cencordances. A IM. 


81-1464. Burnett, A. Milton’s PARADISE REGAINED, 1.314-19, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 509-10. Possessing 
Biblical echoes, this passage has the old man (Satan in disguise) testing the Son e discernment and knewledge 
of the Bible. J.S.P. 


81-1465. Bush, Douglas. The Milton of Keats and Arnold, MiltonS, 11, 1978, 99-114. Among the 19th- 
century poets intensely aware of Milton's presence, Keats and Arnold are prominent examples and deserve a 
further examination. Impressed with Milton's sensibility and artistry, his ethical rather than theological 
posture, Keats was temporarily moved to imitate Milton, then to break with him as an alien and stifling 
influence. Arnold's poetic efforts were much less affected, but at times he was extremely concerned with 
Milton's cultural contributions; if readers could ignore Milton's theology, he was a major force for aesthetic 
refinement (a source of touchstones, etc.). T.A.S. 


81-1466. Camé, Jean-Francois. More about Milton’s Use of the Word “Gums,” MiltonQ, 9, 2, 1975, 51-2. In 
Comus and Paradise Lost, Milton reveals contradictory attitudes toward gums. When they connote moral 
safety because of their smoothness, he praises them. He condemns them when they assume an attractive 
stickiness, which connotes sexuality. A IM. 


81-1467. Daiches, David. Quarrels with Myself, NSt, Oct. 7, 1977, 477-8. (rev. art., Christopher Hill, Milton 
and the English Revolution, Faber, 1977). Milton had a relation to the radical "third culture" of his day. Not 
himself a Muggletonian, he was close to that group. Hill does not note that extraordinary passage in Paradise 
Lost in which God admits that man had not a strong enough will tc resist evi] and will create the strong man in 
Jesus. Milton's thought was not coherent in its theology and philosophy. R.E.W. 


81-1468. Entzminger, Robert L. Epistemology and the Tutelary Word in PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 10, 
1977, 93-110. The pre-lapsarian Adam's reflections on the book of nature paradigmatically illustrate the way 
God reveals himself to man, by experience and revelation, by external signs and indwelling or commemorative 
aids. While describing how Adam recognizes human limitations and God's sovereignty, Milton explains the 
real value of scientific inquiry and discovers further epistomological limits on man after the Fall. T.A.S. 


81-1469. Fallon, Robert T. John Milton and the Honorable Artillery Company, MiltonQ, 9, 2, 1975, 49-51. 
Milton never belonged to the Honorable Artillery Company of London. The "John Milton" listed in the 
company's Great Vellum Book for 1635 is the "John Melton" whom William Barriff (Mars, His Triumph, 
1639) saw drilling with the company in 1638, while the poet was on the Continent. A.J.M. 


81-1470. Felsen, Karl E. The “Two-Handed Engine,” a Balanced View, MiltonQ, 9, 1, 1975, 6-14. 
Interpreting 11.130-31 of Lycidas, we must consider the words themselves, the immediate context, the broader 
context of the whole poem, and outside information. Of the two viable explanations, the less probable is that of 
Edward Le Comte (“That Two-Handed Engine” and Savonarola, Studies in Philology, 47, 1950, 589-606), 
who finds the engine the sword of God’s punishment. More likely is Philip Rollinson’s suggestion (The 
Traditional Contexts of Milton’s “Two-Handed Engine,” English Language Notes, Sept. 1971, 28-35) that it 
“refers at the same time to Michael's scales at the Last Judgment and Michael's sword.” Unfortunately, 
Rollinson defends his view unconvincingly, for he overlooks iconographic evidence, presses Biblical refer- 
ences vaguely, and stretches points. A.J.M. 


81-1471. Fleissner, Robert F. Scaling Down That "Balanced" Engine, MiltonQ, 9, 3, 1975, 82-3. Eleven 
problems of misreading and of ignoring other critics weaken Karl E. Felsen's The "Two-Handed Engine," a 
Balanced View, Milton Quarterly, 9:1, Mar. 1975, 7-14. The Lycidas crux (11.130-1) likely harks back to 
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Dante's reference to the keys or Spenser's reference to "threeforkt mace" in describing the marriage of the 
Thames and the Medwav (Faerie Queene, IV, xi, 11.1). A JM. 


81-1472. Forster, Harold. Milton's LYCIDAS, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 510. Milton, a sound classical scholar, 
would not have spelled the title of this poem with a "c" had it derived from Greek, in which language it would 
be represented by a kappa, not a sigma. Names like Lysander and Lysippas do derive from the Greek “lusis.” 
(Notice the medial sigma.) TAF: 


81-1473. Gregory, E.R. Three Muses and a Poet: A Perspective on Milton’s Epic Thought, MiltonS, 10, 1977, 
35-64. Because of a confusion in the source materials concerning the muses, critics have understandably 
misidentified Colliope as the muse of epic poetry; actually Clio is the muse whom Milton was rejecting as he 
forsook his aspirations to write about, and attain, earthly fame and glory. Urania became not merely the 
Christian muse, but for Milton tbe only viable alternative to Clio's tutelage. T.A.S. 


81-1474. Heinzelman, Kurt. “Cold Consolation”: The Art of Milton's Last Sonnet, MiltonS, 10, 1977, 
111-26. The series of "as" similes helps clarify Milton’s sonnet about his “late espoused Saint.” The sonnet 
“succeeds in articulating” human failings, primarily by showing how blindness symbolizes man's inability to 
imagine saintliness in its heavenly setting. But in the process the speaker comes to the verge of 
comprehension. T.A.S. 


81-1475. Hill, John Spencer. “Alcestis from the Grave": Image and Structure in SONNET XXIII, MiltonS, 
10, 1977, 127-49. Features and sources of this sonnet thus far overlooked strengthen the conclusion that it is a 
“tripartite typological ascent from pagan myth to Christian truth”; for example, Euripides’s actual linking of 
Admetus and Orpheus reinforces the Orphic analogy in the final lines. Also Milton seems to be aware of 
religious overtones of the myth implied in Chaucer's use of Queen Alcestis and made specific in some Italian 
Neo-Platonists. T.A.S. 


81-1476. Hoy, James F. A Meteorological Image in PARADISE LOST, MiltonQ, 9, 1, 1975, 17-8. With the 
image of the newly risen sun in I. 594-6 Milton subtly creates an omen of approaching storm which both 
suggests Satan's role and foreshadows God's ultimate providence. A.J.M. 


81-1477. Jones, Nicholas R. The Education of the Faithful in Milton's Piedmontese Sonnet, MiltonS, 10, 
1977, 167-76. Rhetorically, the opening outburst in this sonnet is balanced against “Forget not,” and tempered 
and generalized, as the speaker moves from naive indignation to wise reflection. In the process the need for 
faith to permit conformity to God's will is beautifully exemplified. T.A.S. 


81-1478. Lewalski, Barbara K. On Looking Into Pope's Milton, MiltonS, 11, 1978, 29-47. Previous 
investigations of Milton’s influence on Pope leave much to be explored concerning Pope's use of Milton as "a 
poetic resource." Pope's translation of Homer, like the later poems, share all sorts of stylistic and thematic 
echoes. The Rape of the Lock is almost a "comic reply of the Fall," and The Dunciad“a Paradise Lost with the 
dark powers wholly triumphant." By his multifarious adaptations of Milton's epics, Pope reinforces the comic 
and satirical effects of his own poems, while illuminating some of Milton's own intentions. T.A.S. 


81-1479. Low, Anthony. Milton's Last Sonnet, MiltonQ, 9, 3, 1975, 80-2. Although not conclusive, evidence 
suggests that Sonnet 23 refers to Katherine Woodcock, not Mary Powell. The strongest case for a reference to 
Mary is that 11.5-9 recall the ceremonial "churching" of a wife after childbirth (argued best by William Riley 
Parker, Milton's Last Sonnet Again, Review of English Studies, 2, 1951, 147-52). However, Milton 
elsewhere condemns such a ceremony. Nor can an assumed reference to marriage law in Leviticus XII support 


the case for Mary, since Milton viewed Mosaic law as applying only to Jews. A IM. 
81-1480. Low, Anthony. A Review of Milton Studies, 1974, MiltonQ, 9, 1, 1975, 20-7. [This article 
discusses 18 critical books and editions of Milton published in 1974.) A.J.M. 


81-1481. Mason, Jonn B. Multiple Perspectives in SAMSON AGONISTES: Critical Attitudes Toward Dalila, 
MiltonS, 10, 1977, 23-34. Milton's Dalila betrays Samson for reasons he never understands, no more than 
critics can agree on the motives for her decision to return to ask his pardon. If not merely a device for 
transforming Samson, this act can be seen through the eyes of Samson, the Chorus, or Dalila herself. These 
views can be reconciled, however, if we allow for the “multiple perspectives” of a changing Samson, the 


$ is, 


Chorus's “propensity for exaggeration”, and Dalila's frustration when her appeals go unheard. ` "TAS. 


81-1482. McColley, Diane. The Voice of the Destroyer in Adam's Diatribes, MP, 75, 1, 1977, 18-28. Adam's 
diatribes after the Fall echo antifeminine platitudes lingering from Patristic, medieval, and Renaissance 
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convictions concerning the inferiority of women. Milton shows prelapsarian Eve as intelligent, responsible, 
and of free will. Adam’s and Eve’s dialogues after the Fall affirm Milton’s views on the goodness of marriage 
and on obedience. E.K.Y. 


81-1483. Miller, Leo. Milton, Salmasius and VAPULANDUM: Whc. Should be Flogged? MiltonQ, 9, 3, 
1975, 60-5. It is difficult to judge who was at fault in the grammatical controversy initiated when Milton, in Pro 
Popuio Anglicano Defensio (Columbia Works, VII, 16), criticized Claudtus Salmasius's phrase "de parricidio 
apud anglos in persona Regis" (in Defensio Regia pro Carolo I). Milton s phrase "quibus ego te deridendum et 
vapulandum propino" was ridiculed by Salmasius and many later commentators. However, the correctness of 
Milton’s usage depends on whether one interprets vapulandum as active or passive; thus, both disputants were 
right. More culpable were Samuel Johnson, Joannes Ker, Thomas Crenius, J.E. Sandys, and other criitcs who 
copied each other and misquoted without really examining the grammar. A.J.M. 


81-1484. Miller, Mark Crispin. Beelzebub and Adam and ‘the worst that can be', MiltonS, 10, 1977, 65-76. 
After their respective falls Satan and Adam react in contrasting ways. Satan uses rhetorical dodges to hide from 
the horror to which this pride has doomed him and his followers, but he has them exposed by Beelzebub's 
inadequate efforts to emulate him. Adam at first similarly uses angry 2utbursts to hide from the reality of the 
doom he has brought on all his descendants. But his compassion stimulates humility and remorse; by accepting 
responsibility, he starts on the path of regeneration. T.A.S. 


81-1485. Miner, Earl. Dryden's Admired Acquaintance, Mr. Milton, MiltonS, 11, 1978, 3-27. Rather than 
quarreling with Milton about rhyme, as has been conjectured, Dryden appreciated the genius of his older 
contemporary and even seemed familiar with his minor poetry. As Dryden later became the dominant English 
non-dramatic poet, he often echoed, or sought effects dependent on, Milton's poetry. Apparently he saved 
himself from Milton's dangerous influence by abandoning his plans to write an epic and devoting his energies 
to the narratives in the Fables. T.A.S. 


81-1486. Murrin, Michael. The Language of Milton’s Heaven, MP, 74, 4, 1977, 350-65. Milton’s problem in 
writing Paradise Lost was to present the unknowable in familiar language. He chose three scriptural models, 
from Exodus, Ezekiel, and Apocalypse. His mode of discourse serves to conceal rather than reveal, his similes 
compare the familiar with the unknown, and his terms and references belong to a closed system outside normal 
human experience. Milton found a similar technique in Ezekiel when the prophet describes his vision by 
comparing it to so many dissimilar things that the revelation remains ineffable. Milton's Puritan iconoclasm 
influenced his choice of models. E.K.Y. 


81-1487. Newmeyer, Edna. Wordsworth on Milton and the Devil's Party, MiltonS, 11, 1978, 83-114. Unlike 
the other Romantics, who considered Satan the rebel-hero of Paradise Lost, Wordsworth agreed with 
Coleridge that Milton neither consciously nor unconsciously intended such an impression. The degree to which 
Wordsworth shared his friend's analyses of Satan's perverted sublimity is manifested in Wordsworth's many 
allusions to Milton's description of Satan as Wordsworth attacks, first Robespierre, then Napoleon, as evil 
tyrants. T.A.S. 


81-1488. Patrides, C. A. The Comic Dimension in Greek Tragedy and SAMSON AGONISTES, MiltonS, 10, 
1977, 3-22. The classical disapproval of comic intrusions into tragedy is echoed in Milton's preface to his only 
tragedy. Yet in both the Greek tragedies and Samson Agonistes practice is another matter. Comic elements are 
not limited to satyr-plays but occur in the tragedies themselves: for example, in the touches of the comic 
braggart in Harapha and the stupid reactions of Manoa and the Chorus. T.A.S. 


81-1489. Patterson, Annabel. L'ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO and COMUS: The Logic of Recombination, 
MiltonQ, 9, 3, 1975, 75-9. Milton intended the masque to conclude a series of three pastorals. Verbal echoes 
suggest that Comus recombines the antitheses of the other two poems into a more complex ethical statement. 
The forms L’ Allegro and II Penseroso — “youth and age, day and night, noise and silence, motion and rest, 
Mirth and Melancholy" — are reconciled in the figures of the Attendant Spirit, Comus, and the Lady. 

A JM. 


81-1490. Perlette, John M. Milton, Ascham, and the Rhetoric of the Divorce Controversy, MiltonS, 10, 1977, 
195-215. Anthony Ascham's recently discovered essay Of Marriage turns out to be a relatively unpolemical 
response to Milton's treatise on divorce. To its deliberative handling of an issue generally considered beyond 
the realm of argument, Ascham replies by denying the controvertibility of the principles underlying marriage. 
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The analogy Milton makes between his case and that supporting Parliament's usurpation of power is as 
reasonable as it was rhetorically unwise. Ascham's reply served to counter Milton's political views and thus is 
consistent with Ascham's focus on political concerns. T.A.S. 


81-1491. Rajan, B. Milton and Eliot: A Twentieth-Century Acknowledgment, MiltonS, 11, 1978, 115-29. 
Many of the cutting remarks Eliot made about Milton and his pernicious influence seem ironically epplicable to 
Eliot's own poetry. Although Eliot's Four Quartets contain a few allusions to Milton’s poetry, and have no 
links faintly suggestive of imitation, the two poets have features in common which led Eliot "to write in the 
spirit of Milton's words." T.A.S. 


81-1492. Ryken, Leland. Milton’s Dramatization of the Godhead in PARADISE LOST, MiltonQ, 9, 1, 1975, 
1-6. Milton portrays the deity ambiguously. William S. Goodfellow's analysis (Adam's Encounter with God in 
PARADISE LOST, Milton Quarteriy, 7, 1973, 103-107) suffers from imprecision, insufficient evidence, and 
focus on Book VIII alone, which takes no account of cross references. Milton blurs the identity of the judge of 
Book X, the deity of Book VIII, and the divine creator through indefinite epithets. His ambiguity results from 
his use of paradox, his complicated theology of the Godhead, and his adherence to inconsistent biblical 
assignments of roles to the Father end the Son. A.J.M. 


81-1493. Samuel, Irene. Milton on the Province of Rhetoric, MiltonS, 10, 1977, 177-94. Although accepting 
the Ramist view of the "organic arts," with logic dominating rhetoric, Milton never questions the value of 
traditional works on rhetoric. Despite the epideictic tracts required of him by political exigencies, he shows a 
decided preference for deliberate oratory, for logical proof, and for arguments (artistic modes of proof) rather 
than authorities. T.A.S. 


81-1494. Shawcross, John T. The First Illustrations for PARADISE LOST, MiltonQ, 9, 2, 1975, 43-6. 
Suzanne Boorsch (The 1688 PARADISE LOST and Dr. Aldrich, Metropolitan Museum Journal, 6, 1972, 
133-50) and Helen Gardner (Milton's First Illustrator, Essays and Studies, 9, 1956, 27-38) have inadequately 
described the illustrations in the 1688 Paradise Lost. An inscription in the New York Public Library copy, 
written by Horace Walpole for someone else, mentions Walter Harte, Henry Aldrich (illustrator for Books II, 
XII, and possibly I), and Theophilus Metcalfe. [Shawcross provides biographical detail about these three 
men.] In his illustrations for the edition, John Baptista de Medina "attempts to epitomize the narrative sense of 
the whole book by focus on major events, suggestion of their significance, and iconographic detail." A.I. M. 


81-1495. Stringer, Gary A. Milton’s “Thom in the Flesh": Pauline Didacticism in SONNET XIX, MiltonS, 
10, 1977, 141-54. Sonnet XIX can be viewed as an aesthetic object, primarily narrative, relatively independent 
of the author's feelings about his blindness. Then readers can see that the speaker has sought to force them 
toward an illogical conclusion in order to expose their spiritual weakness. In so doing, Milton implicitly 
identifies with the apostle Paul, whose "thorn in the flesh" Milton took to be a sacrifice comparable to his own, 
a misfortune amounting almost to a divine accolade. Also, dating the sonnet is facilitated by supposing that 
Milton considered age 30 as the beginning of the service assigned to such spiritual leaders. T.A.S. 


81-1496. Swaim, Kathleen M. An Ovidian Analogue for COMUS, MiltonQ, 9, 1, 1975, 14-7. A likely source 
for Comus is the tale of Picus and Canens in Ovid's account of Circe in the Metamorphoses. Many parallels 
exist in characterization, actior, and symbolism. If the tale is an analogue, Milton shows commendable 
restraint in using relatively unfamiliar material. A IA. 


81-1497. Thomas, W.K. Mouths and Eyes in LYCIDAS, MiltonQ, 9, 2, 1975, 39-42. “Blinde mouthes" (1. 
119) and "enameld eyes,/That . . . suck” (11. 139-40) can be explicated with plain denotations customary to 
Milton. Thus, 11. 119-21 castigate spiritually blind clergymen, who should be God's spokesmen; 11. 133-5I 
picture dainty flower buds of variegated beauty that absorb the moisture of showers. Unlike interpretations by 
such critics as John Ruskin (Sesame and Lilies, 1865) and Cleanth Brooks and John Edward Hardy (Poems of 
Mr. John Milton, Harcourt, Brace, 1951), these readings avoid uncomfortable visualizings and contribute to 
certain poetic patterns. A JM. 


81-1498. Wells, Claude E. Milton's “Vulgar Readers" and THE VERSE, MiltonQ, 9, 3, 1975, 67-70. 
Although Milton's preface to Paradise Lost seems to reject rhyme entirely, the poem itself contains some 
explicit rhymes and "more frequently is patterned and organized by vowel echoes often supported by 
consonantal correspondence." His attack is really against those "vulgar Readers" in bondage to trivial rhvmes. 
The Verse, with its end-line jingles and interior jingling, parodies the expectations of those too unrefined to 
appreciate rhyme functioning through harmonizing, not iterating, sounds. A.J.M. 
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81-1499. Wigler, Stephen. Outrageous Noise and the Sovereign Voice: Satan, Sin, and Syntax in SONNET 
XIX and Book VI of PARADISE LOST, MiltonS, 10, 1977, 155-66. Despite their vast differences, Sonnet 
XIX and the War in Heaven (Paradise Lost, Boox VI) both create situations which stress the consequences of 
confusing "human words with God's words." For Satan the pride motivating his violence is irreversible; for the 
speaker of the sonnet (as for Adam in Book X) it is a temporary flare-up of self-hatred which misinterprets the 
divine willingness to forgive. T.A.S. 


81-1500. Winter, June. The Two-Handed Engine and the Fatal Bellman: LYCIDAS and MACBETH, N & Q, 
26, 2, 1979, 126-8. In the passage about ecclesiastical corruption, Milton is drawing upon images from Macb. 


II.1.52-56 and words of the Porter. Both authors sought to emphasize corruption and final judgment. 
J.S- P: 


81-1501. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Blake's MILTON: “To Immortals . . . a Mighty Angel”, MiltonS, 
11, 1978, 51-82. Blake's illustrations of his Miltonreinforce the way Blake images him as an apocalyptic angel 
undergoing a conversion-crucifixion to make possible Blake's own deliverance. His poetry, rather than 
supporting Harold Bloom's theory that Milton's influence was psychically detrímental (The Anxiety of 
Influence, New York, 1973, p. 30), shows how it could illuminate and transform Blake's creations, and in 
general reveals “the interdependence of visionary art.” Milton is the guide who joins Blake on the verge of 
paradise (not the Virgil whom Dante abandoned there) so that Milton enabled Blake to transcend his own 
powers. TAS, 


81-1502. Yost, George. A New Look at Milton's Paradise, MiltonS, 10, 1977, 77-91. Although the area of 
Mesopotamia supposedly encompassing Eden was known even in Milton's day to disagree with his description 
of Paradise, he found, perhaps by a process comparable to Adam's anticipatory dreams, three supportive 
literary sources relating to the area: Pliny's description of the River Tigris, Diodorus's account of the Hanging 
Garden of Babylon, and (for the Eastern Gate) Herodotus's report of Nebuchadnezzar's ziggurat. T.A.S. 
See also 81-1458. 


Reginald Pole 


81-1503. Dunn, Thomas F. Cardinal Reginald Pole and CODEX VATICANUS LATINUS 5970, Manus, 22, 
2, 1978, 75-82. The Ms covers the years 1536-1556 and includes texts of: De Unitate Ecclesiae, Oratio ab 
Henrico, Prohemium ad Regem Scotiae, the second and third Tria Scripta, Praefatio ad Lectorem, and a 
fragment of the Epistle to Edward. The Ms provides new evidence about Pole's methods of revision. 
P.R.R. 


Sir Walter Raleigh 


81-1504, Peck, D.C. Raleigh, Sidney, Oxford, and the Catholics, 1579, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 427-31. Letters 
and other contemporary papers concerning a squabble between Sidney and de Vere, Earl of Oxford, supply 
evidence that in the late 1570's Raleigh moved in Catholic circles; Oxford himself was secretly a Catholic. 
After returning from Ireland in 1581, Raleigh seems to have abandoned connections with the Catholics at 
court. His having been part of this group may help to explain such matters as the belief that he secretly favored 
the Spanish. J.S.P. 


William Shakespeare 


81-1505. Aberbach, D. The Job Motif in KING LEAR, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 129-32. Parallels between Job and 
Lear show that Shakespeare was more influenced by the Biblical story than has been realized. "The themes of 
deprivation, injustice, suffering, death, and the storm" occur in both. J.S.P. 


81-1506. Alvis, John. The Coherence of Shakespeare's Roman Plays, MLQ, 40, 2, 1979, 115-34. The Roman 
tragedies cohere because of the common absence of a metaphysical dimension to human activities. The sense 
of evil pervading the major tragedies affords opportunities for introspective philosophizing, whereas Roman 
protagonists orate in public arenas. They concern politics rather than human destiny. Since malicious evil is 
absent, morality derives from public opinion. The Roman protagonist concerns himself with his public 
reputation rather than with salvation or damnation. Like Machiavellian heroes, he values glory above all — an 
acquisition dependent upon public judgment. In the non-Christian ethos of these plays pride leads not to sin but 
to self-destruction. E.K.Y. 
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81-1507. Berry, Francis. Troy’s Gender, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 125-6. At the beginning of Ulysses’s famous 
speech on degree in Troi. I.iii., Troy is referred to by a masculine pronoun; at the end, by a feminine one. The 
contrast is between apparent strength and actual weakness. J.S.P. 


81-1508. Breuer, Horst. Disintegration of Time in Macbeth’s Soliloquy "Tomorrow, and Tomorrow, and 
Tomorrow", MLR, 71,2, 1976, 256-71. Samuel Beckett's concept of time as non-sequential and non-ordering 
helps clarify Macbeth's soliloquy regarding the Renaissance individual's awareness of the disappearance of the 
medieval ordered universe. Although this view contradicts the concept of historical awareness in criticism, it is 
as valid because drama is an immediate experience and because there is a basic fallacy of naiveté in our 
understanding of historical perspective. R.F.B. 


81-1509, Brill, Lesley W. Truth and TIMON OF ATHENS, MLQ, 40, 1, 1979, 1-36. Because neither 
character nor plot in Timon is simple, nor is the poetry rich or imaginative, diverse critical response must stem 
from iis "polysemous" structure. Commentary and counter-commentary inform the play's "self-analytic" 
mode without any character's qualifying as a choral authority. Timon portrays a fallen, corrupted, ambiguous 


world of disordered moral categories, and suggests that art is the nearest approach to truth. E.K.Y. 


81-1510. Brissenden, Alan. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, II.i.96: The Case for Balthasar, N & Q, 26, 2, 
1979, 116-7. Balthasar, rather than Borachio (preferred by C.J. Sisson, New Readings in Shakespeare, 
Camoridge U., 1956) or Benedict (Q 1) is the speaker exchanging dialogue with Margaret here. Balthasar is not 
of higher rank than she; the dialogue matches the figures of the dance being performed; and Balthasar seems to 
be dancing with Margaret. For Borachio to be dancing here would be inappropriate. J.S.P. 


81-1511. Burnet, R. A.L. Shakespeare and the Marginalia of the Geneva Bible, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 113-4. 

Three echoes of the Geneva Bible suggest Shakespeare's use of the marginalia in his plays and sonnets. 

Shakespeare could only have read them himself, since they would not have been read aloud in church. 
J.S.P. 


81-1512. Caldwell, Mark L. HAMLET and the Senses, MLQ, 40, 2, 1979, 135-54. Renaissance theories 
about the senses' mediating between the material world and the immaterial soul illuminate the structural pattern 
of sense imagery in Hamlet. Allusions to seeing, hearing, eyes, ears, and perception permeate the dialogue. 
One character's watching or listening to another is a major motif. Sensual perception may distort reality. 
Hamlet's perceptions do not proceed from his "imagination" to his "judgment," or rational faculty. The 
prevailing ailment in the play is the separation of judgment from senses, hence its resistance to certainties. 
Hamlet struggles with epistemological as well as moral doubts. E.K.Y. 


81-1513. Carpenter, Sarah. Lear's Fool: Another Proverb, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 128-9. The Fool's quatrain 
about fools staying to fight while wise men fly echoes a line, itself seemingly proverbial, in Godly Queen 
Hester. a 16th-century interlude: "Fools be fain to fight when wise men run away." In both plays the lines are 
spoken by a Fool defending his folly. J.S.P. 


81-1514. Coyle, Martin. Fortinbras’s Lost Lands, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 118-9. Horatio's ambiguous statements 

about the terms of the duel fought by Hamlet’s father reflect a lack of full knowledge concerning it (cf. Ham., 

I.i.80). In Scene 2 Claudius clarifies the matter: each king wagered only part of his kingdom, not all of it. 
J.S.P. 


81-1515. d'Avray, D.L. The King Lear Story in a Sermon to Wives by Guibertus de Tornaco, N & Q, 26, 2, 
1979, 132-3. A Latin sermon by this 13ch-century theologian contains an exemplum that tells the story of Lear, 
the point being the duty of married couples to honor their parents and their parents-in-law. J.S.P. 


81-1516. Davies, Rowena. "Alone th'Arabian Bird" — Imogen as Elizabeth I?, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 137-40. 
In describing Imogen as a Phoenix (Cym. I.vi.17.), Shakespeare was inviting a parallel with the dead Queen, 
whose greatness as a ruler was being rediscovered and celebrated by an age disenchanted with James I. The 
Phoenix was a rare bird, a wonder, chaste and excellent. J.S.P. 


81-1517. Davies, Russell. Shakes-peer, NSt, Oct. 28, 1977, 588. (rev. art., Leslie Hotson, Shakespeare by 
Hilliard, Chatto, 1977). According to Hotson, the two portraits, one of which he owns, show Shakespeare as 
the god Mercury clasping the hand of Apollo, Will Hatcliffe. The motto on the portraits can mean "for love of 
the Greeks" or * Athenians because of love," and this latter version spoils Hotson's identification. The question 
arises why the Hilliards have not come down to us with Shakespeare's name firmly attached. Can it be that the 
hand from heaven, aiso represented, refers to Lord Strange with a pun on Shakes-peer? R.E.W. 
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81-1518. Gabrieli, Vittorio. HAMLET and THE SUPPLICATION QF SOULS, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 120-1. 
May not Shakespeare have intended to write “confined fast in fires” in Ham. I.v.10-13., as Lewis Theobald 
conjectured? If so, Shakespeare would have been echoing Sir Thomas More's words in The Supplication of 
Souls (1529), wherein souls in Purgatory call upon the living for prayers. J.S.P. 


81-1519. Godshalk, W.L. Shakespeare's "Honey-Stalks"; Webster's "Honey-Dew", N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 
114-5. Finding this unique word-compound in Tit. IV.iv.91 incomprehensible, Webster in The Duchess of 
Malfi I.1.341. used "honney-dew" instead, thereby interpreting Shakespeare's image, which is of honey-dew 
(a sweet substance found on plants) covering vegetative stalks. Both authors consider honey-dew to be 
poisonous. J.S.P. 


81-1520. Golding, M.R. KING LEAR, I.v.49-50: A Word for the Quarto Reading, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 128. 
The omission of “a” before “maide” in the Quarto version makes possible a double meaning absent f-om the 
Folio reading, which involves a sexual joke only. The Fool is suggesting that Goneril thinks herself “made” 
(i.e., triumphantly successful), but he knows better. The sexual joke is still there, too. Although the Folio is 
generally accepted as the better text, the Quarto reading is preferable here. J.S.P. 


81-1521. Hobbs, Mary. Shakespeare's Sonnet II — "A Sugred Sonnet”?, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 112-3. A Ms 
version of this sonnet in the Folger Library showing a number of variations from the 1609 printed text may 
represent an early draft, circulated among friends. Since it occurs in "at least eleven" Mss from the 1630's and 
40's, it may have been preserved by being given a musical seng. In the Folger copy it is called “a 
Song." J.S.P. 


81-1522. Holstein, Michael E. "actions that might a man play": Dirty Tricks at Elsinore and the Politics of 
Play, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 323-39. Hamlet becomes playful in response to psychological stress and political 
necessity. The rebellious, ironic playfulness by which he defies authority and bewilders his companions is an 
attempt at self-definition, but his decision to mask his intentions with playfulness indicates moral degeneration 
— the result of linking play with politics. At the play’s end, Hamlet reverts to innocent play through his reunion 
with Yorick. S.R. 


81-1523. Kavros, H.E. “The Morn in Russet Mantle Clad,” N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 119-20. Not only a Homeric 
but a Christian allusion underlies Horatio's famous line in Ham. 1.1.166f. Christ, speaking in Matthew 16:1-3, 
used a red dawn as heralding foul weather and disaster. Thus Horatio's image foretells the tragic events to 
follow. J.S.P. 


81-1524. Levin, Richard. Refuting Shakespeare's Endings. Part Il, MP, 75, 2, 1977, 132-58. (Part I appeared 
in MP,72 (1975), 337-49). During the last decade some critics have detected ironic characterization and ironic 
endings in Shakespeare's plays. Using various specious strategies, they attempt to refute favorable interpreta- 
tions of characters through adducing parallels with less admirable characters. Interpreting endings ironically 
casts doubts on straightforward interpretations of entire plays. The "therapeutic deception" theory results: 
Shakespeare “deceives” his audience only to “undeceive” them as they ponder over the text itself in solitude 
(the "two-audience" theory). Shakespeare showed no concern over publishing his plays. Anyone objecting to 
these critics’ assumptions is, in their opinion, deceived himself. E.K.Y. 


81-1525. Levin, Richard À. The Two French Lords of ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL, N & Q, 26, 2, 
1979, 122-5. The textual letters "E" and "G" (perhaps standing for actors of Shakespeare's day) do identify 
speakers correctly. The two French lords so designated in the text (1.e., by "E" and “G”) would seem to appear 
in eight scenes and be important "in illuminating the main action of the play." [The plot is analyzed in detail to 
show the functioning of these two characters.] IS P 


81-1526. Lewis, Peter. CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS and RICHARD IH, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 115-6. 
Bombardinion's desperate appeal for a coach echoes that of Richard for a horse. The parody suggests that the 
once-powerful rhetoric of Renaissance tragedy by now [1734] had lost its power through excessive use. J. S.P. 


81-1527. Linden, Stanton J. Perdita and the Gillyvors: THE WINTER’S TALE IV.iv.79-103, N & Q, 26, 2, 
1979, 140. In addition to the association of these flowers with prostitution (because of their streaks of color, 
suggesting painted faces), a second reason exists for Perdita's refusal to grow them in her garden: the belief that 
gillyvors were an aphrodiasiac. J S.P. 


81-1528. Morgan, F.C. Honorificabilitudinitatibus, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 445. Someone has written this word 
(with the letters ^if" missing) on the end-paper in J. Piscator's In prophetam Esaiam commentarius! 1612). now 
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at the Hereford Cathedral Library. (See N & Qfor 1902, pp. 243, 371, and 494 for other citations of this word.) 
The binding of this book contains two strips from a letter having the salutation “Good Mrs. Shakespeare," the 
name of one Bott and of a thoroughfare in Stratford called Trinity Lane. William Bott owned New Place in 
Stratford, which Shakespeare later purchased. Unfortunately, we can not tell to which Shakespeare family the 
letter was addressed. J.S.P. 


81-1529. Oliver, H.J. Shakespeare the Shake-Scene, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 115. This famous compound used 
by Robert Greene in depreciating Shakespeare may be related to an Australian meaning of "shake" — i.e., to 
steal. Greene, then, seems to be accusing Shakespeare of scene-stealing and of thinking himself to be the only 
playwright capable of making plays from others’ work. J.S.P. 


81-1530. Rutelli, Romana. Sistemi connotativi e loro funzioni nel sonetto 86 di Shakespeare [Connotational 
Systems and their Function in Shakespeare's Sonnet 86], NC, No. 65, 1974, 475-96. A whole range of 
connotational analyses based on lexical, denotative, phonological, syntactical, and structural arrangements 
serves as an interpretive key to Shakespeare's sonnets, both as individual poems and as parts of a sequence. 
Such a close reading of sonnet 86 reveals a conflict with the "fair youth" who is the poet's inspiration. His 
becoming subject of another's poems stifles the creative activity of the poet (stunningly captured in the 
meaning, sound, and placement of the word 'silence') and the poetic reaction 1s a sonnet characterized by a 
carefully portrayed dwindling emotional spiral which is the accurate reflection of the poet's dismay, pique, and 
despair. (In Italian.) J.T.S. 


81-1531. Scouten, Arthur H. An Historical Approach to MEASURE FOR MEASURE, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 
68-84. It is anachronistic to refer to Meas. as a "problem play," a Shavian or Ibsenesque term alien to 
Elizabethan drama. Like Claudio, Shakespeare and his friend William Russell married women they had made 
pregnant. Isabella is more concerned with shame and honor than with sin and chastity. It is historically unsound 
to presuppose e uniform ethical response to her by the Elizabethan audience: ironic overtones are more likely 
than a “deathly-serious” play. Allegorical readings raise more questions than they answer. Isabella’s plea for 
Claudio underscores the self-centered nature of her character; her vanity remains even when she pleads on 
Marianna's behalf. The play portrays the disparity between what man aspires to be and what he is. E.R.V. 


81-1532. Stone, George Winchester, Jr. A Century of CYMBELINE: or Garrick's Magic Touch, PQ, 54, 1, 
1975, 310-22. Though Cym. combines romance with a marked disregard for the unities — a combination 
unlikely to appeal to 18th-certury producers or spectators — it enjoyed a remarkable popularity throughout the 
18th century. Garrick's version was performed 163 times between 1761 and the end of the century. His 
rearrangement shortens Shakespeare's text while retaining his wording and adding almost nothing, and it 
reduces the number of required scene changes to one. Garrick's own acting, direction, and management plus 
his tutelage of actors in his version were clearly vitalizing influences on the play's popularity in the 18th 
century. E.R.V. 


81-1533. Taylor, Gary. Shakespeare's Leno: HENRY V, IV.v.14, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 117-8. The rare word 
"leno" (Latin for "pander") from the 1600 Quarto should replace "Pandar" (Folio 1). "Pandar" represents a 
compositor's guess. Besides Shakespeare, only Thomas Nashe seems to have used the word “leno” in English, 
in The Unfortunate Traveler (1594) and Have With You to Saffron-Walden (1596). J.S.P. 


81-1534. Watkins, Ronald. The Only Shake-Scene, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 47-67. Close study of the three parts of 
H. VI. reveals Shakespeare's learning to transform the stock vocabulary and style of his forerunners and 
contemporaries by making the spoken word the medium of dramatic illusion. He adapts, varies, and breaks 
down blank verse to make the dialogue come alive, shifting between verse and prose to complement character 
and mood. Speech is made to embody the action of the drama by articulating the action, mood, condition, and 
demeanor of character. Vocabulary and diction show Shakespeare outgrowing stiff classical allusions and 
conventional comparisons, often turning instead to vivid images drawn from personal experience. E.R.V. 


81-1535. Watson, G. The Death of Cleopatra, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 409-14. Reports of how Cleopatra died are 
inconsistent with each other; Shakespeare's version seems to have dominated popular belief. Abandoning 
Plutarch, he apparently innovated by having her bitten on both arm and breast, though he is unclear about the 
number of asps. Sir Thomas Browne, in Pseudodoxia Epidemica, draws a faulty inference from Galen who, 
describing the execution of a malefactor, wrote of asps being applied to the breast, using the Greek word for a 
woman's breast, not a man's. Shakespearean editors have followed Browne. Galen mentions that in death 
Cleopatra was found with her hand holding her crown; in Antony, Shakespeare four times in the final scene 
refers to her crown. Did Galen give him the idea? (To be concluded.) J.S.P. 
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81-1536. Weiser, David K. “I” and “Thou” in Shakespeare's SONNETS, JEGP, 76, 4, 1977, 506-24. A 
stylistic approach to Shakespeare's Sonnets, first by distinguishing the presence or absence of "T" and “thou”, 
then by examining the intricate patterns of the sonnets in which both personal pronouns are found, helps us 
identify the structure, both of individual sonnets and of the entire sequence. Unlike other Elizabethan 
sequences, practically all these “I-thou” sonnets are communications to a beloved. T.A.S. 


81-1537. Wellek, Rene. A.C. Bradley, Shakespeare, and the Infinite, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 85-103. Bradley's 
concept of Shakespearean tragedy arises out of his metaphysics: he is a monist with historical roots in German 
idealist philosophy and English Romantic poetry. He envisions evil as the attempt at complete isolation of the 
part from the whole. Tragedy depicts the struggle of spiritual forces embodied in men in which moral order 
triumphs. His metaphysics and aesthetics envision religion and poetry as closely related avenues to the same 
cosmic optimism. Character is a "finite center" of the infinite, so character analysis is his primary approach to 
the tragic. His second main method is the description of the presumed emotional reaction of the audience. 
Despite numerous critical reactions against Bradley, he succeeded in the task of the critic. E.R.V. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
See 81-1445, 81-1504. 
Edmund Spenser 


81-1538. Miskimin, Alice. Britomart's Crocodile and the Legends of Chastity, JEGP, 77, 1, 1978, 17-36. In 
the Isis Church episode (Fairie Queene, V, vii) Spenser constructs what may well be his most intricate and 
enigmatical amalgam of classical myths, Christian legends, and allegorical references to his own age. The 
pagan myth of the Cretan nymph, Britomartis, was transformed bv labyrinthine channels into the Provengal 
legends of St. Marte and her dragon, just as other alien gods become Christian saints or allegorical figures like 
Prudence, via such agencies as Celtic imagination and emblematic illustrations. In Spenser Isis becomes the 
mirror image of Britomart as dreams contribute to her self-discovery. T.A.S. 
See also 81-1458. 


Sir John Suckling 


81-1539. Wooden, Warren W. The Cavalier Art of Love — The Amatory Epistles of Sir John Suckling, PhilP, 
24, 1977, 30-6. The lyrical verse, poems, and letters of Sir John Suckling are read today with an emphasis on 
the poetry. In the past greater attention was placed on the letters. The amatory correspondence, written within 
the familiar tradition, was the most imitated of all of Suckling’s letters and provided for his popularity. Close 
study of them shows careful control and awareness of both social and literary decorum with a unique and 
sophisticated underlying design. The letters to Mary Cronfield and Mary Bulkeley in Fragmenta Aurea 
examine the conflict between individual sensibility and the social code. Suckling recognizes the limitations and 
absurdities of the courtship ritual while agreeing to play his role as directed by society. R.H.D. 


Robert Tofte 


81-1540. Coogan, R. Tofte’s Translations from Petrarch, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 508. Tofte’s Blazon of Jealousie 
translates twelve poems by Petrarch as part of a lecture by Benedetto Varchi. Some are sonnets, some canzone, 
and at least one is a sestina; the sonnets typically have four quatrains and a couplet in hexameters, though one is 
pentameter and one is translated as an English sonnet. Previously unnoticed, the poems present pleasing 
variations in the sonnet form in English. J.S.P. 


Henry Vaughan 


81-1541. Wyly, Thomas J. Vaughan’s REGENERATION Reconsidered, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 340-53. Close 
reading of Regeneration indicates that the key to Vaughan's allegory lies not in any particular, restricted branch 
of Christianity, but rather in Renaissance regeneration theology. By dramatizing the intense encounter of a 
human sinner with his God and by choosing familiar over arcane aspects of Christianity, Vaughan informs a 
wide audience that total surrender to God is the path to true humanity. S.R. 


Lewis Wager 


81-1542. Phelps, Wayne H. The Date of Lewis Wager's Death, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 420-1. The registers for 
St. James's parish, Garlickhithe, record the burial of Wager on July 18, 1562; he had been rector there. This 
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man, known for a play about Mary Magdalen (published 1566) should not be confused with the rector of St. 
Benet's, Gracechurch St., and St. Michael's, Queenhithe, in the 1570's and 1580's, who served as a licenser 
for the press. J.S.P. 


Isaac Walton 
See 81-1440. 


John Webster 


81-1543. Bradbury, Gail. Webster’s “Lapwing”: A Significant Allusion in THE WHITE DEVIL, N & Q, 26, 
2, 1979, 148. Brachiano's calling his young son a lapwing does indeed suggest precocity, but Webster's 
audience would have recognized a second connotation, implying deviousness. In this and other bird images, 
Webster is telling us that the boy's seeming innocence conceals cunning and cruelty, already manifest or latent. 
The lapwing image is the most significant one. LS.P. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt 


81-1544. Siek, V/ayne H. Uncertain Geographic References in Wyatt's Diplomatic Correspondence, N & Q, 
25, 5, 1978, 414-6. Help is sought in pinpointing the following: Napoly in Romania, Syo, Vicentia, Lynden 
(Lyndon, London) — a Continental city (perhaps Lund) having a bishop, — and Suyzer. J.S.P. 


Bible 


81-1545. Stephenson, Brenda. The Printers’ Bible, LibR, 25, 7, 1976, 259-60. The error “ ‘printers have 
persecuted me without a cause' occurs at Psalm 119, verse 161, in a few copies of the 1612 edition of the 
Authorized King James’ Version of the Bible, in place of the correct reading, ‘Princes have persecuted me 
without a cause.' " This error suggests deliberate incorrect typesetting; however, evidence is unavailable to 
prove it a statement of mistreatment, an error in printing, or a Joke on the printing firm. The misprint causes the 
reader to question the meaning of the original text. K.L.B. 


Johan the Evangelist 


81-1546. Carpenter, Sarah. Source of JOHAN THE EVANGELIST, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 501-3. This 
16th-century interlude seems to derive ultimately from a Latin rendering of the apocryphal Acts of St. John, a 
2nd-century work. The figures of Attico and Eugenio in the earlier work become Actio and Eugenio in the later 
one. In the 16th century, the best known version of the story (in which St. John converts two rich young men) 
was that of The Golden Legend. J.S.P. 


The Mirror for Magistrates 


81-1547. Koziskowski, Stanley J. Wyatt's THEY FLEE FROM ME and Churchyard's Complaint of Jane 
Shore, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 416-7. Verbally and thematically Shore's complaint in the Mirror for Magistrates 
resembles that of Wyatt’s poem. Both present adversity as an expression of Fortune, emphasizing human 
betrayal. J.S.P. 


Salmacis and Hermaphroditus 


81-1548. Thompson, Ann. Death by Water: The Originality of SALMACIS AND HERMAPHRODITUS, 
MLQ, 40, 2, 1979, 99-114. The unusual ending of the anonymous 1602 epyllion diverges significantly from its 
Ovidian source in that Hermaphroditus's union in the water with Salmacis results in his death, paralleling the 
connection between water and death in the myth of Narcissus. Marlowe's Leander influenced the poet as a type 
of Narcissus/Hermaphroditus. Both Hero and Leander and Salmacis and Hermaphroditus portend death by 
water. Besides allusions to Narcissus's death, the poet builds tragic irony through references to the analogous 
happy consummations of Phoebus and Thetis in the water. That these digressions postpone the sexual climax is 
characteristic of epyllia. Inspired by Hero and Leander, the poet independently achieves artistic coherence and 
individuality. E.K.Y. 


The Taming of a 5hrew 


81-1549. Smith, Robert A.H. A Note on DOCTOR FAUSTUS and THE TAMING OF A SHREW, N & Q, 
26, 2, 1979, 116. Three passages in The Taming of a Shrew echo Marlowe's tragedy. J.S.P. 
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Drama 


81-1550. Smith, M.E. Personnel at the Second Blackfriars: Some Biographical Notes, N & Q, 25, 5, 1978, 
441-4. Of the three men, Edward Kirkham, Thomas Kendall, and Henry Evans, who backed the Second 
Blackfriars Theatre, Evans proved "the only partner with staying power." He "provides the only thread of 
continuity through the period of both the First and Second Blackfriars.” [Biographical details are supplied 
about the three. | J.S.P. 


Poetry 


81-1551. Jack, R.D.S. Petrarch in English and Scottish Renaissance Literature, MLR, 71, 4, 1976, 801-11. 
Scottish Petrarchism differs from the English version in its emphasis on the extension of the spiritual line over 
the temporal and in the rise of the style in Scotland after it had died out in England. The Scottish literary, social 
and political climate was inimical to the growth of Petrarchism prior to the 1603 accession of James VI to the 
English throne. William Fowler's fuller, more spiritual version of Petrarchism passed to William Drummond 
of Hawthornden, "the finest Petrarchist of the Northern Renaissance." R.F.B. 


81-1552. Schuman, Sharon. Sixteenth-Century English Quantitative Verse: Its Ends, Means, and Products, 
MP, 74, 4, 1977, 335-49. Although ultimately failing because English has no basis for consistent quantitative 
differentiation, a number of 16th-century poets strove to adapt Latin prosody to English verse. None ever 
clearly defined the term quantity. They may have regarded it as implicit in orthography rather than in 
pronunciation. Given their assumption that art must be concealed from the ignorant, they would have avoided 
unnatural pronunciation to achieve differences in syllabic duration. Apparently two rules applied to determine 
length: first, the Latin rule of position, and second, English stress. E.K.Y. 


81-1553. Turner, J.B. The Matter of Britain: Topographical Poetry in English 1600-1660, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 
514-24. [This checklist complements R.A. Aubin's Topographical Poetry in XVIII Century English (Modern 
Language Association of America, 1936), which begins where this one ends.] J.S.P. 


81-1554. Turner, James. Cross-Reading, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 513. The cross-reading poem printed in N & Q 
for December 1977, p. 554, appeared earlier than 1679 — in 1640, to be exact, in Witts Recreations, the text 
there being both better and fuller. The poem is reproduced, under the title The Church Papist. J.S.P. 


General 


81-1555. Bronson, B.H. The Dialogue Song: or, Proteus Observed, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 117-36. The dialogue 
song is more dramatic than the duet, and the abundance of dialogue songs published during the years of the 
Commonwealth suggest that the form may have served as a substitute for public concerts and plays. Personal 
confrontation, usually between lovers, is central to the form. Dialogue song may be found from Theocritus to 
the present day, from nursery rhymes to opera. It is especially prominent in the English Renaissance: broadside 
ballads, seasonal pastorals, farce-jigs, eclogues, interludes all partake of the drama implicit in the interchange 
between the voices of dialogue song. E.R.V. 


BRITAIN VII. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Joseph Addison 


81-1556. Nath, Prem. Addison and Erasmus, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 23. Addison's famous sentence in Spectator 
10 about Socrates having brought philosophy down from heaven and made it the concern of everyday affairs 
parallels remarkably closely a similar statement by Erasmus (Colloquies, tr. and ed. by Craig R. Thomson, U. 
of Chicago, 1965, p. 30). None of the Spectator’s editors seers to have noticed Addison's debt. J.S.P. 


Thomas Arne 


81-1557. Scott, Alexander. Ame’s ALFRED, M & L, 55, 4, 1974, 385-97. Like so many of Thomas Ame’s 
dramatic works, Alfred, which contained the two dozen bars of ‘Rule Britannia,’ underwent a long series of 
revisions aimed at transforming it into a stage success. The two earliest versions were blank verse dramas 
which included some music and relate very closely to the revision made by David Mallet for Garrick in 1751. 
However, James Thomson with his naval interest is more likely o have written the poem Rule Britannia than 
Mallet. Written in 1727, the ode grew in popularity during the 1740's during Arne's visit to Dublin. 
N.L.S. 


B" 


Charles Blount 


81-1558. Goldie, Mark. Charles Blount’s Intention in Writing KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN MARY 
CONQUERORS (1693), N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 527-32. Macaulay was "almost certainly" mistaken in his 
account of Blount's book (in his History of England), e.g., in saying that Blount sought to entrap and destroy 
Edmund Bohun, the licenser of tke press, by parodying the conquest argument used by Bohun to support the 
right of William and Mary to the English thorne. The internal evidence of Blount's book contradicts Macaulay. 
Blount may indeed have meant what he said. Bohun himself "helped to bring the licensing system into 
disrepute.” J.S.P. 


James Boswell 


81-1559. Siebenschuh, William R. The Relationship between Factual Accuracy and Literary Art in the LIFE 
OF JOHNSON, MP, 74, 3, 1977, 273-88. Boswell repeatedly insists on his candid presentation of facts while 
artistically building the reader’s image of Johnson as majestically heroic. He suppresses material detrimental to 
that image, and selectively reorganizes, revises, and fleshes out his “facts” to suit his artistic purpose. His 
method is that of “technical honesty but imaginative deception.” Boswell’s vast accumulation of factual data is 
a literary device to gain credulity for his idealized portrayal of Johnson’s character. E.K.Y. 


William Boyce 


81-1560. Bruce, Robert J. William Boyce: Some Manuscript Recoveries, M & L, 55, 4, 1974, 437-43. 
William Boyce died on February 7, 1779, and left behind a renowned private library of musical manuscripts 
and books. In the most important manuscript, that from the Wight bequest MS.Mus.c.3 (Summary catalogue 
16682) folios 9-20, is the autograph full score of Boyce's elusive Dirge, for Romeo and Juliet, words by David 
Garrick. In the music school collection at the Bodleian Library there is a complete set of court odes which 
Boyce wrote in collaboration with Colley Cibber and William Whitehead. N.L.S. 


Samuel Butler 


81-1561. Eade, I. C. Hogarth or Sidrophel — Which of them Blundered?, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 26-7. Reletively 
correct in detail despite eccentric ordering of the figures, Sidrophel's horoscope for Hudibras comments 
[presumably approvingly] on Sidropnel's competence in his profession. If meant as a comment on Hogarth's 
competence as en astrologer, however, tt damns him. J.S.P. 


Henry Carey 
See 81-1526. 
Herbert Croft 


81-1562. Petit, Henry. The Making of Croft's Life of Young for Johnson's LIVES OF THE POETS, PQ, 54, 
1, 1975, 333-41. As a young and unknown law student, Croft assembled, composed, and repeatedly corrected 
the materials for the Life of Young, a major contemporary. Public discussion of the Life focused on the identity 
of the prototypes for characters in the Night- Thoughts and on the extent to which Young's personal philosophy 
was represented in his poetry. Private stirrings arose among persons closely connected with Young; Boswell 
disliked the Life. Johnson may have farmed out the Life because he was growing tired of the project or because 
he found the matter of Young's “gloom” distasteful. Croft's Oxford tutor was a close friend of Johnson and 
may have brought them together. E.R.V. 


John Dryden 


81-1563. Bates, R., and D. W. Hopkins. An Unrecorded Eighteenth-Century Song-Book Version of CYMON 
AND IPHIGENIA, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 13-4. The Bodleian Library possesses a 1796 songbook containing a 
song, in three recitatives and three airs, titled Cymon and Iphigenia [here reproduced]. Lines 9-10 quote 
11.34-35 of Dryden's rendering of Boccaccio's tale, and other details in the first recitative suggest Dryden's 
opening. Dryden follows Boccaccio in stressing love's power; the anonymous author of the song emphasizes 
instead Iphigenia's amazement at Cymon's unexpected eloquence. Cf. Garrick's Cymon: A Dramatic 
Romance (1766). I.S.P. 


81-1564. Kennelly, Laura B. Dryden and Byron on Single Virtue, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 231. Dryden's 
statement in The Spanish Friar V 11,573 that one virtuous act may atone for a life of wickedness is echoed in 
Byron's Corsair, 11. 1863-64. In Don Juan, Byron advised poets to follow Dryden. J.S.P. 
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81-1565. Miner, Earl. Mr. Dryden and Mr. Rymer, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 137-51. Although sharing Renaissance 
Humanism, Dryden and Rymer are divided by their concepts of the dramatic tradition. Yet the prevailing view 
that the critical theories of the two shared little common ground is amiss. Dryden developed and Rymer 
borrowed two historical insights: the concepts of literary ages and the historicity of the present. They diverge 
only on the application of these concepts. For Rymer, Greek tragedy was to be imitated to produce a revival of 
learning. This is Protestant Humanism, seeking to rediscover primitive and timeless truth in order to make 
reform and human progress possible. For Dryden, each age holds its own possibility of greatness; reform and 
progress in the development of the tradition are fundamental to Dryden's historicism. E.R.V. 


81-1566. Sloman, Judith. The Opening and Closing Lines of TO. . . MRS. ANNE KILLIGREW: Tradition 
and Allusion, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 12-3. (1) The opening lines of Spenser's Astrophel, Dryden's Anne 
Killigrew Ode, and Keats's Ode on a Grecían Urn are remarkably similar musically. Each author had his 
predecessor in mind; Keats may have had both. (2) The last paragraph of Virginia Woolf's How Should One 
Read a Book? (in The Second Common Reader, 1932) "imitates the last lines of the Anne Killigrew 
ode." LSP: 


81-1567. Sweney, John R. An Unnoticed Dryden Document at Lambeth Palace, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 11-12. A 
document directed to Archibishop Gilbert Sheldon, signed by one M. Smyth and dated June 24, 1668, petitions 
that Dryden be granted an honorary M.A. degree. Oddly enough, the petition is dated a week after Sheldon 
authorized granting the degree. JS. P. 
See also 81-1485. 


George Farquhar 


81-1568. Flieger, Verlyn. Notes on theTitling of George Farquhar's THE BEAUX' STRATAGEM, N & Q, 
26, 1, 1979, 21-3. Farquhar’s play had two earlier titles: The Broxen Beaux and The Stratagem. Theater 
advertisements consistently called it The Stratagem, but announcements of its impending publication (except 
the first one) called it The Beaux' Stratagem. The archery pun and metaphor of the first title fit the central 
characters well. J.S.P. 


Henry Fielding 


81-1569. Kearn, Jean B. Fielding's Dramatic Satire, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 239-57. Since there was no critical 
theory of dramatic satire, Fielding experimented with the form, drawing upon dramatic, journalistic, and 
poetic sources as well as his own belief that "the stage was the dest place to capture the attention of an 
audience." Between 1730 and 1737 he used a variety of forms: rehearsal plays, parodies, political allegories, 
and ballad operas to ridicule literary and political targets. Three reasons account for his experimentation: the 
formlessness of dramatic satire as opposed to comedy, fear of political reprisals against the theaters, and the 
absence of critical theory for non-poetic satire. The development of his personal style as manifested in the 
novels can be traced in these plays. E.R.V. 


81-1570. Miller, Henry Knight. The "Digressive" Tales in Fieldiag's TOM JONES and the Perspective of 
Romance, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 258-74. The disproportioned idealism and seasoned misanthropy of the Man of the 
Hill test Tom in his progress from innocence to maturity. Mrs. Fitzpatrick's tale poses an analogous crisis of 
trust for Sophia. Both are counsels of despair which imply that maturity is not worth achieving. Both are 
temptations to doubt others and to attribute everything to Fortune. Although Tom and Sophia lack reliable 
moral guides, their world is governed by benign Providence: the creating hand of Fielding himself. Their moral 
prudence and capacity for love are tested in the digressions by measuring their ability to perceive the morality 
beneath the morally disordered appearances of the worlds presented by the Man of the Hill and Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick. E.R.V. 


81-1571. Varey, Simon. Fielding's Peter Pounce, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 32-3. Although The Craftsman No. 
721, April 26, 1740, contains a slighting reference to a "Mr. Pounce," it is not at all certain that the reference is 
to Peter Walter, whom Fielding satirized in Joseph Andrews (1742) and Jonathan Wild (1743) under the name 
of Peter Pounce. Fielding may, however, have picked up the last name from the Craftsman. J.S.P. 


David Garrick 
See 81-1532, 81-1560, 81-1592 
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Edward Gibbon 


81-1572. Price, Martin. The Inquisition of Truth: Memory and Freedom in Gibbcn’s Memoirs, PQ, 54, 1, 
1975, 391-408. Gibbon’s vision of himself is related to his vision of history. Where Walpole, Gray, and West, 
like Rousseau, sentimentalize the intensity of childhood, Gibbon regards it as an organic prelude to the mental 
life and freedom of maturity. Among the meanings of “freedom” for Gibbon is “the full realization of one's 
implicit powers"; this freedom is threatened by indolence and by enthusiasm, which can lead to unwitting 
seli-deception. Gibbon insists on a double vision: seeing the event in all its urgency and immediacy as from 
within, and seeing it from without, through the mediation of time. The maturing of the individual parallels the 
emergence of civilization into freedom and the full life of the mind. E.R.V. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


81-1573. Dircks, Richard J. The Genesis and Date of Goldsmith's RETALIATION, MP, 75, 1, 1977, 48-53. 
Although at variance with some statements in Lady Knight's letter to Dr. Farr, Cumberland's accounts in his 
Memoirs of the meetings that resulted in Goldsmith’s composing and reading Retaliation, and its subsequent 
posthumous publication, are more reliable. His March 14, 1774 letter to Garrick, implying a date of March 9, 
1774, for the second meeting, suggests the moad of the evening was affable. [The full text of Cumberland's 
letter is reproduced.] E.K.Y. 


81-1574. Fenton, James. A Man Blind of One Eye, NSt, Aug. 26, 1977, 275-6. (rev. art., John Ginger, The 
Notabie Man, Hamish Hamilton, 1977). G.S. Eousseau saw no critical heritage for Goldsmith and dismissed 
the periodical pieces and poetry as insignificant. Tom Davis argued that the two famous poems were to be taken 
as jokes. Ginger himself does not record biographical incidents that would suggest what is well-documented 
evidence, namely that Goldsmith was an idiot. The profile is a three-quarter one, hiding, as Johnson would 
have said, “a man blind in one eye.” Ginger avo.ds contemporary opinions that Goldsmith's plays ran counter 
to current taste. However, The Traveller and The Deserted Village, though flawed poems, do vindicate his 
talents. The influence of The Vicar of Wakefield did extend into Goethe's novels. R.E.W. 


81-1575. Ferguson, Oliver W. Dr. Primrose and Goldsmith's Clerical Ideal, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 323-32. Several 
of Goldsmith's writings contain a stereotype of the good clergyman who is a priest, a husbandman, and the 
father of a family. In Dr. Primrose the good clergyman is united with the “amiable humorist,” a combination 
more successful than other less complex stereotyped clergymen in Goldsmith. Numerous parallels exist 
between Primrose and William Whiston, such as their stand on the remarriage of clergymen, which illustrates 
the trait of the “amiable humorist.” Like the pries: in The Deserted Village, Primrose is presented as being on a 
“higher plane" than his parishoners in his last prison sermon, which follows the principles set down in 
Goldsmith's essay Of Eloquence. E.R.V. 


81-1576. Golden, Morris. Goldsmith, THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, and the Periodicals, JEGP, 76, 4, 
1977, 525-36. If we may judge by responses of newspapers and magazines to Goldsmith's The Vicar of 
Wakefield, penal reform was a primary concern cf his readers. There is reason to believe that he incorporated 
other lively journalistic issues into his major works and that he anonymously published many more byproducts 
of these imaginative efforts than have thus far been identified. T.A.S. 


Donald Grant 


81-1577. De Montluzin, Emily Lorraine. The ANTI-JACOBIN's Elusive Dr. Grant, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 
217-9. A diary, a periodical news item, and a parish register reveal that the “Dr. Grant" who in 1797 declined 
the editorship of the Anti-Jacobin (then just being started) was a clergyman, Donald Grant (1737-1809). Illness 
compelled this action. J.P. 


Thomas Gray 


81-1578. Wright, George T. Stillness and the Argument of Gray’s ELEGY, MP, 74,4, 1977, 381-9. Although 
Gray's revised ending is artistically inferior to the original, it is logically appropriate to the thematic 
development of the poem — the necessity of epitaphs. The stanzas progress through three stages of stillness: 
quietness, death, and oblivion, resolving the oppcsitions of motion-stillness and sound-silence in the divine 
cosmic order wherein epitaphs become superfluous. E.K.Y. 
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Samuel Johnson 


81-1579. Bernard F.V. A New Preface by Samuel Johnson, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 445-9. Evidence indicates that 
Johnson wrote the Preface to J. Elmer's Tables of Weights and Frices, On a New Plan late in 1758 — 
illuminating a previously obscure period of his life (1758-61). The style is clearly Johnsonian; there are specific 
similarities to other of Johnson's prefaces; and Elmer's publisher was John Newbery, who had financial 
connections with the Universal Chronicle (in which Johnson's Idleressays were then appearing) and who asked 
Johnson in 1762 to write a preface for a volume of tables. [The article includes the Preface in full.] S.R. 


81-1580, Clifford, James L. Johnson and Lauder, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 342-56. Johnson's initial support of Lauder 
was no doubt linked to personal antipathy for Milton, but likely even more to Lauder's being poor, crippled, 
and in need of help. When Lauder's fabrications were revealed by Douglas, and the booksellers, Pavne and 
Bouquet, published a renunciation of Lauder, Johnson wrote a new preface to Lauder's Essay (intended to be 
sold as a curiosity) setting forth the facts of the situation. There was also a new postscript, which Iohnson 
probably wrote to explain how he, like so many others, had been deceived. When Lauder attempted to mitigate 
his culpability after publicly admitting his forgeries and interpolations in a confession dictated by Johnson, 
Johnson washed his hands of the whole affair. E.R.V. 


81-1581. David, Bertram H. Anne Percy and Samuel Johnson, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 37-9. The tradition, 
stemming from Fanny Burney, that the wife of Thomas Percy lacked distinction and culture can be corrected by 
Johnson's view of her as good-natured and candid. He ended a stav of seven weeks with the Percys thinking 
highly of her. For corroboratory evidence, see George Lyman Kittredge, Percy and His Nancy, in Manly 
Anniversary Studies (Chicago Univ., 1923), 217-218. J.S.P. 


81-1582. Downie, J. A. Echoes of Pope in THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 33-5. 
In composing this poem, Johnson drew from Pope's Epistle to Robert Earl of Oxford for “sentiment, imagery 
or diction" — occasionally all three. J.S.P. 


81-1583. Hilles, Frederick W. Dr. Johnson on Swift's Last Years: Some Misconceptions and Distortions, PQ, 
54, 1, 1975, 370-9. Johnson disliked Swift less than has been stressed. The line from The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, “And Swift expires a driveler and a show,” is not hostile but rather an exemplum of the clouding over 
of great intellect in old age. On the best evidence available to him Johnson thought, like first-hand observers, 
that Swift became imbecilic (a "driveler"); the story that Swift's servants exhibited him as a spectacle (a 
show”) was widespread when Johnson wrote the poem. The account of Swift's old age in the Lives of the 
Poets does not rely on the information of rumormongers. It was based on the most authoritative published 
sources available, especially Hawkesworth's An Account of the Life of Dr. Swift. E.R.V. 


81-1584. Hodgart, Matthew. Padlock and Chain, NSt, May 12. 1978, 643-4. (rev. art., W. Jackson Bate, 
Samuel Johnson, Chatto and Windus, 1978). A fashionable misconception exists about Tories. Johnson's 
definition says they are adherents of the “ ‘ancient constitution’ " and “ ‘Apostolic hierarchy," by which he 
condemned the Hanoverian successor to the throne and sects without bishops. Bate does not use Boswell's 
evidence about his intense churchmanship. Yet Johnson was a lukewarm Jacobite. Notwithstanding Bate's 
defence of Johnson's flagellation, it is evidence of his masochism. R.E.W. 


81-1585. Kolb, Gwin J. The Intellectual Background of the Discourse on the Soul in RASSELAS, PQ, 54, 1, 
1975, 357-69. 'The conversation in chapter 48 is centered on the disagreement between the astronomer and 
Imlac with regard to the immateriality and consequent immortality of the soul. Cudworth's True Intellectual 
System of the Universe (1678) and Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding (1690) “adumbrate the 
principal positions" of the controversy over this point. The astronomer's “materialist” stance follows the 
doctrines of writers like Coward and Dodwell; Imlac’s position on the souls immateriality is developed along 
the lines of the evidence summarized in the Spectator and the British Apollo. Many particular passages from 
the discourse in Rasselas can be juxtaposed with passages containing parallel remarks from numerous writers 
between 1675 and 1750, thus illustrating the historical context and antecedents of the ideas expressed. E RV. 


81-1586. McIntosh, Carey. The Age of Johnson in 1975, PQ, 55, 4, 1976, 567-83. [This annotated, critical 
bibliography listing 16 books and 25 articles published in 1975 is divided into two sections, according to 
philosophy rather than chronology: the Age of Johnson and the Age of Rousseau.] S.R. 


81-1587. Whitehead, John. Johnson and Falstaff, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 37. Johnson's comment to some 
children who were regarding him as one might a strange animal (Item 121 in The Oxford Book of Literary 
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Anecdotes [Oxford Univ., 1975]) suggests Falstaff’s statement to Mistress Quickly about Pistol in Hen. IV 
IL.iv.93. | LSP. 


81-1588. Woodruff, James F. À Dryden Echo in Johnson's DRURY LANE PROLOGUE, N & Q, 26, 1, 
1979, 33. In the lines about the state of the theater under Charles II, this prologue (1747) may echo some lines 
of Dryden's complimenting Congreve upon his Double-Dealer. Both men view the history of the English stage 
similarly, though Dryden is more positive. But Dryden fails to note the immorality of Restoration comedy, 
which Johnson not only notices but censures. FSP. 


81-1589. Woodruff, James F. A Possible Johnson Letter in the DAILY ADVERTISER, N & Q, 26, I, 1979, 
35-7. An anonymous letter in this newspaper on Nov. 16, 1751, is Johnsonian in its sentiments and style. 
Perhaps it belongs in the Johnson canon. J.S.P. 
See also 81-1562, 81-1642. 


Junius 


81-1590, Cordasco, Francesco. The Wilkes 1772 Junius: Unanswered Questions, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 46-7. 
Where did the two-volume copy of the Junius Letters sold by Sotheby's in March 1895, come from, and who 
has it now? Containing Wilkes's signature, this copy also contained " ‘long Ms. notes by him,’ " according to 
the Sotheby catalog. Since Wilkes and Junius exchanged letters, this copy is of special interest; Wilkes may 
have known who Junius was. LS.P. 


Arthur Murphy 


81-1591. Spector, Robert D. Arthur Murphy: Embaitled Dramatist, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 40-1. After Murphy 
broke his connection with Drury Lane in 1761, he was replaced as playwright by George Colman; thereupon 
Robert Lloyd, John Wilkes, and Charles Churchill, associated with the North Briton, supported Colman by 
ridiculing Murphy in print. Murphy, in turn, replied through the Auditor. Thus the theater and theatrical 
managing, not just politics, were subjects of contest between Murphy and the other three. J.S.P. 


81-1592. Spector, Robert D. David Garrick's Autograph Manuscript of his Role of Lovemore in Arthur 
Murphy's THE WAY TO KEEP HIM (3 Acts), N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 39-40. Garrick's 25-odd changes in the 
text of this play (from that of the Larpent Ms and the printed text) provide a theatrically more effective text. 
Garrick's Ms shows we cannot be sure that printed texts give us exactly what was spoken on stage. The busy 
Garrick seemingly did not bother to memorize a letter that Lovemore reads aloud at one point; rather, he 
actually read it, since its text is missing from his Ms. J.S.P. 


Thomas Percy 


81-1593. Ringler, William A., Jr. Bishop Percy's Quarto Manuscript (British Museum MS Additional 34064) 
and Nicholas Breton, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 26-39. Numerous marginal annotations in Percy's hand identify this 
Elizabethan poetical anthology as Percy's Quarto MS. The identification confirms the misleading nature of 
Percy's editorial methods. This ms is of additional interest because 16 of the 67 different Elizabethan items are 
apparently unique, and 39 others are substantive texts. The assumption that the ms is largely a collection of 
Breton's poetry is not well-grounded; 47 of the poems should remain anonymous pending conclusive external 
evidence of authorship. [Four of the poems in the ms have never been printed or collated; these appear at the 
end of the article.] E.R.V. 


Alexander Pope 


81-1594. Goldgar, Bertrand A. Pope and the GRUB-STREET JOURNAL, MP, 74, 4, 1977, 366-80. No 
external evidence connects Pope with the Journal. Its minute-book reveals that booksellers and printers owned 
it; Pope's name never appears in the records, although one allusion to an unnamed "Gentleman" may refer to 
him. Nothing printed in the paper suggests a connection with Pope. Articles printed in its early life reflect the 
concerns of the two editors, who were remote from Pope's circle. Until 1734, Pope's contemporaries were 
silent concerning his alleged connection; after that, Pope explicitly denied accusations of his 
involvement. CR 


81-1595. Hopkins, D.W. Pope's ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF AN UNFORTUNATE LADY and 
Dryden's METAMORPHOSES, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 23. Pope's image of the Lady's pure soul flying upward, 
away from the “dregs below," suggests Ovid's description of Heaven in the Metamorphoses, Book I, 
` 11.83-86. J.S.P. 
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81-1596. McVeagh, John. Pope and the Three Realms of Queen Anne, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 23-4. The three 
realms (Rape of the Lock, Canto III) are England, Ireland, and Scctland, not Great Britain, Ireland, and 
France, as Geoffrey Tillotson supposes in the Twickenham Pope (Harvard U.). Echoes of Waller's On St. 
James's Park can be found in this section of the poem. J.S.P. 


81-1597. Rothman, Irving N. The Quincunx in Pope's Moral Aesthetics, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 373-88. Pope 
admired quincunx planting for its flexibility and potential variety within an ordered style; in his poetry the term 
signifies invention and creativity. In referring to his friend Lord Peterborough as "my Quincunx," Pope 
combines the horticultural sense of the word with its military sense — appropriate in that Peterborough pursued 
his interest in gardening after retiring from a distinguished military career. Pope might have found the 
horticultural/military meanings merged in the works of Sir Thomas Browne or Stephen Switzer. S.R. 


81-1598. Ryley, Robert M. Another Defence by Warburton of the ESSAY ON MAN, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 
24-5. A letter in the General Evening Post about the time that Warburton's History of the Works of the Learned 
appeared (December, 1738) and signed “W.W.” seems to be Warburton's. The letter defends Pope against 
Crousaz and those who find fault with Pope's famous “whatever is, is right." "Almost chauvinistic" in its 
anglophilia, the letter parallels the arguments in Works of the Learned. J.S.P. 


Ann Radcliffe 
See 81-1650 


Robert Riccaltoun 


81-1599, Inglesfield, R. Thomson and “Mr. Rickleton's Poem on Winter," N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 27-9. Internal 
evidence suggests that A Winter's Day, published anonymously in the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1740, 
where it is attributed to "a Scotch clergyman," was Robert Riccaltoun's poem that gave Thomson the hint for 
Winter. Both poems have the melancholy of I/ Penseroso, and four lines in each describing the coming of a 
snowstorm are clearly similar. Riccaltoun was in fact a Scots dominie. J.S.P. 


Samuel Richardson 


81-1600. Sabor, Peter. Did Richardson Bribe Dr. Slocock?, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 29-31. The allegation made 
bv the anonymous author of The Life of Pamela (1741) that the Rev. Benjamin Slocock accepted a bribe from 
Richardson to praise Pamela from the pulpit should be disregarded. Aaron Hill wrote Richardson early in 1741 
to praise Slocock's goodness for having forgiven him half of a debt, and Richardson passed the letter on to 
Slocock. This was the "favor" he did the clergyman. Biographers o? Richardson have been too ready to accept 
the bribery charge. Slocock's public praise of Pamela was not for money. J.S.P. 


81-1601. Sabor, Peter. Richardson's Continuation of PAMELA: A Chronology of the Early Editions, N & Q, 
26, 1, 1979, 31-2. Internal evidence and letters suggest that the second edition of Pamela II was printed after 
the third but published before it. An edition mentioned by Richardson in November 1742 was the fourth, copies 
of which were published with the sixth edition of vols. I and II to make up a four-volume set in the fall of 1746. 
Sheets left of the second edition were reissued as the fifth, "to accompany the seventh edition of the first two 
volumes" (Pamela I). In October 1761, Pamela II, revised for a third time, was published with the eighth 
edition of Pamela I, and in March 1801 the author's final revision of both parts appeared. ISP. 


Thomas Rymer 


81-1602. Osborn, James M. Thomas Rymer as Rhymer, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 152-77. Rymer's reputation as critic 
and historiographer has been sympathetically reappraised, but his light verse in the 31 poems of Curious 
Amusements should be better known. [The poems are reprinted with discussions of the identities of their 
subjects.] E.R.V. 


Earl of Shaftesbury 


81-1603. Boyle, Nicholas. Shaftesbury’s Religion of the Wise, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 25-6. The famous 
declaration attributed to the first Earl of Shaftesbury, that men of sense agree in one religion but never tell what 
it is, has "better authority" behind it than Arthur Onslow, to whom it is generally attributed. The anecdote 
embodying the witty statement can be found in Clidophorus (1720), a tract by John Toland, who may have been 
Onslow's source for the story. J.S.P. 
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Thomas Shipman 


81-1604. Zimansky, Carl A. Thomas Shipman's HENRY THE THIRD OF FRANCE: Some Questions of 
Date, Performance, and Publication, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 436-44. Historical evidence suggests that Henry the 
Third was written in 1672, while textual evidence points to publication in 1678 (traditionally assumed to be the 
date of composition as well). The epilogue clearly refers to the recent fire at the first Theatre Royal (Jan. 1672). 
The confusing existence of three states of the first edition probably resulted from Shipman’s need to add or 
delete dedications. S.R. 


Christopher Smart 


81-1605. Rizzo, Betty. Christopher Smart's Posthumous Reputation and the Oratorio PROVIDENCE, N & Q, 
26, 1, 1979, 45-6. For the recitatives in John Abraham Fisher's Providence, John Potter turned to five of 
Smart’s blank verse poems. First performed May 14, 1777, the oratorio was well received, and it was repeated 
several times. In the book containing the text of the oratorio, the recitatives are prominently ascribed to Smart. 
The music for the oratorio seems to have vanished; it was never printed. WE P. 


Tobias Smollett 


81-1606. Bertelsen, Lance. The Smollettian View of Life, Novel, 11, 2, 1978, 115-27. The episodes in 
Smollett's novels tend to present a series of effects resulting from a single cause and to stress the sequence and 
connection of the action. This reflects Smollett's vision of life, a vision which reveals relationships of people 
and events and chains of action and influence. A.B.F. 


81-1607. Rosenblum, Michael. Smollett and the Old Conventions, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 389-402. Long viewed as 
a natural, unliterary writer, Smollett actually uses romance conventions as the basis for his satire. In all his 
novels he uses “the typical romance sequence of disinheritance and exile followed by recognition and 
restoration,” and fortune — not introspection or conversion — is the major reconciling force. The artificial 
extremes necessary to achieve the justice romance requires show how distant contemporary reality is from the 
world of romance. S.R. 


Laurence Sterne 


81-1608. Hunter, J. Paul. Response as Reformation: TRISTRAM SHANDY and the Art of Interruption, 
Novel, 4, 2, 1971, 132-46. Yorick’s sermon in Bk. 2, Chap. 17 demonstrates by means of each character’s 
reaction that the novelist can manipulate and predict his readers’ responses. The novel’s true protagonist is the 
reader. Sterne shows a traditional position in the 18th-century debate about didacticism. Interpolated tales in 
other works, for instance Fielding’s novels, also show how digressions function in controlling reader response 
to the work as a whole. M.S. 


81-1609. Lounsberry, Barbara. Sermons and Satire: Anti-Catholicism in Sterne, PQ, 55, 3, 1976, 403-17. 
Critics observe Sterne's Latitudinarianism but routinely neglect his contempt for Catholicism, which he saw as 
a threat to proper religion. In the Sermons he criticizes Church ceremonies and laws, claims corruption in the 
clergv, condemns the austerity of many Catholic orders, and asserts that Catholicism exploits human 
weakness. The anti-Catholic satire in Tristram Shandy, while both topical and comic, has serious intentions; 
Sterne equates the Church with death and evil, and stands it in opposition to Latitudinarian benevolence and 
pragmatism. S.R. 


81-1610. Rosenblum, Michael. Shandean Geometry and the Challenge of Contingency, Novel, 10, 3, 1977, 
237-47. Tristram Shandy is full of contingencies. But while Sterne is effective at making chance events appear 
intellizible, he still manages to give the effect of randomness. As a result, events are a challenge to both 
characters and readers, who must do their best to read meaning into the world. A.B.F. 


Henry Stubbe 


81-1611. Jacob, James R. The Authorship of AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MAHOMETANISM, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 10-1. Evidence has been found that supports the traditional 
ascription to Stubbe of this work of the 1670's (published 1911, reprinted, 1954). In An Epistolary Discourse 
Concerning Phlebotomy (1671), Stubbe indicated his intention of writing about Mahometanism when he had 
the time for it and set down three things that he would say. The Account matches these. The 1911 editor thought 
internal evidence pointed to the period 1671-1676 for the writing of the Account. J.S.P. 
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Jonathan Swift 


81-1612. Irwin, W.R. Swift the Verse Man, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 222-38. Much of Swift's light verse was 
intended to convey serious intentions as well as to entertain. Light verse, including Swift’s, is characterized by 
occasional subjects, obtrusiveness of poetic technique and diction, community of purpose and respense 
between poet and audience, real or feigned emotional detachment of the speaker, and transformations of 
decorum. Swift's particular style often includes the building up of particulars through confident statements so 
assertive as to appear self-validating, and the fusion of lightness and seriousness into a unified poetic whole, as 
in Pethox the Great and The Day of Judgement. The pretended detachment of the performer from his 
performance unifies Swift's style as Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, Gulliver, and maker of light verse. E. R.V. 


81-1613. Mayhew, George. Swift's ON THE DAY OF JUDGEMENT and Theophilus Swift, PQ, 54, 1, 
1975, 213-21. The "F.A." who supplied the first printed version of Swift's poem was probably Dr. Francis 
Andrews. The "Mercutio" who submitted the now-familiar version of the poem to the St. James Chronicle and 
an issue of a Dublin journal was probably Theophilus Swift. The question of "whether someone other than 
Swift may have tinkered with the pointing and diction" remains unanswered because no ms version of the poem 
survives. E.R.V. 


81-1614. Mezciems, Jenny. The Unity of Swift's "Voyage to Laputa": Structure as Meaning in Utopian 
Fiction, MLR, 72, 1, 1977, 1-21. The Voyage to Laputa approximetes the disorder of the real world and 
therefore is in contrast to the order of the utopia presented in the Voyage to Houyhnhnmland. The utopian 
backgrounds supplied by Plato, More and others indicate that man of the real world would have no place in the 
ideal world of the utopia, and consequently Gulliver is excluded from the fabulous world of Book IV, wkich is 
utopic for Swift. Book III is the middle term of the metaphor which connects the real world of Swift's 
contemporaries with Swift's utopia in Book IV. This becomes clear when the fine line dividing Swift from 
Gulliver is identified. R.F.B. 


81-1615. Rosenheim, E.W., Jr. Swift and the Martyred Monarch, PQ. 54, 1, 1975, 178-94. Swift the preacher 
is rarely absent from the pages of Gulliver's Travels, and a careful examination of his Sermon on the 
Martyrdom of Charles 1— almost certainly delivered in 1726 — reveals Swift the literary artist and polemicist 
in the Dean of St. Patrick's. A combination of legislation, tradition, and public expectation dictated that the 
January 30th sermons be polemical and political; they were predictably exploited to suit the bias of the preacher 
and the current political climate. While suited to the occasion, Swift's sermon displays his distinctive iiterary 
habits and "most characteristic postures as a controversialist." Swift's defense of the Anglican faith and 
advocacy of Irish rights are presented with the simplicity, directness, and authentic passion of Gulliver's 
Travels. E.R.V. 


81-1616. Sena, John F. Swift as Moral Physician: Scatology and the Tradition of Love Melancholy, JEGP, 76, 
3, 1977, 346-62. The traditional means of counteracting love sickness, beginning with Ovid and Lucretius, 
flourishing in the medieval medical treatises, and surfacing again in the works of Burton and Pope, helps to 
account for Swift's most offensive poems. He feared love melancholy for spiritual rather than medical reasons 
but sought in a comparable way to shock readers out of their obsession by listing the "repellent visual and 
olfactory images" accompanying a woman's toilette. TAS, 


81-1617. Sertoli, Giuseppe. L'anatomia swiftiana (Swiftian Anatomy), NC, No. 67, 1975, 276-312. (rev.- 
art., Attilio Brilli, Swift o dell’ anatomia, Sansoni, 1974; Retorica della satira, II Mulino, 1973; Jonathan 
Swift, I viaggi di Gulliver, Garzanti, 1975). Swift, though a raticnalist, used personae masks to satirize his 
materialist society. Works like The Tale of a Tub, Gulliver's Travels, and Mechanical Operation of the Spirit, 
use the rationalist-persona to attack the excess of, for example, Puritan/spiritual enthusiasms, which are in turn 
reduced through formal parody. A close study of his scatalogy shows that he advocated a renewal of the 
Christian-Humanist synthesis of the higher and lower features cf man's total nature. He was not negating 
advances in science and spirituality but rather salvaging their good while satirizing their narrowness. (In 
Italian) J.T.S. 


81-1618. Torchiana, Donald T. Jonathan Swift, the Irish, and the Yahoos: The Case Reconsidered, PQ, 54, 1, 
1975, 195-212. Swift unquestionably drew Houyhnhnmland from Ireland and the Yahoos from the Irish 
peasantry in order to represent the civilized world. The views of Swift's friends, typical accounts of English 
travellers in Ireland, and Swift's own writings other than Gulliver’s Travels all reveal the equation of Irishman 
and Yahoo. The transposing of Irish peasant and horse in the fable of Houyhnhnmland mocks the polite world ` 
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of London and elsewhere. In A Modest Proposal all hope for the Irish has evaporated, and Swift's rage is 
concentrated on the Irish themselves. E.R.V. 


James Thomson 
See 81-1557. 
William Warburton 
See 81-1598. 
Edward Wetenhall 


81-1619. Morrison, John J. Edward Wetenhall's FREE THOUGHTS, N & Q, 25, 6, 1978, 526-7. The 
correspondence of John Strype reveals that Wetenhall, Bishop of Cork and Ross, authored Free Thoughts of 
the Penal Laws, which Wing in the STC lists as anonymous. Because the pamphlet opposed James (Us 
religious toleration, Wetenhall feared retribution if his authorship were known. After the Glorious Revolution, 
Wetenhall achieved fame as a proponent of religious toleration in Ireland and wanted his connection with this 
pamphlet forgotten. Strype and James Bonnell, Accountant General of Ireland, who had helped to get the Ms 
out of Ireland and into print in England, kept silent on the subject. J.S.P. 


John Wilkes 


81-1620. Gold, Joel L. The Unlikely Visitor: John Wilkes in the Highlands, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 41-4. 
Although Wilkes in the North Briten vilified the Scots and Scotland, in 1754 and 1758 he visited there, the 
second visit being better documentec than the first. In private letters he praised both the Scots and their country, 
and he formed lasting friendships with Scotchmen. J.S.P. 


George M. Woodward 


81-1621. Pitcher, E. W. A Note on Some Periodical Contributions of George M. Woodward (1760-1809), N & 
Q, 26, 3, 1979, 206-8. Reference works contain contradictory information about this caricaturist and author. 
[Bibliographical information is supplied for 14 items definitely or possibly his published after 1790, and earlier 
work of his is discussed.] Woodward sometimes used the pseudonym of George Murgatroyd Woodward (once, 
Woodword). J.S:P. 


William Wycherley 


81-1622. Freidman, Arthur. Two Notes on William Wycherley, MP, 75, 2, 1977, 186-90. 1. Wycherley and 
SILVIA MOLLIERE'S MEMOIRES. Langbaine in the 17th century mentioned The Plain Dealer's possible 
debt to Memoires de la vie de Henriette-Sylvie de Moliere by Marie-Catherine Desjardins. The parallels of 
disguise and amorous intrigue are more extensive than Langbaine realized. The Country Wife may also reflect 
a debt to the Mernoires. 2. A Proposed Emendation in LOVE IN A WOOD. Leigh Hunt's unsatisfactory 
attempt to revise the dialogue in Love in a Wood, III so that the fact of Ranger's missing line disappears fails to 
account for Dapper's mention of a “quibble” by Ranger. Ranger's missing speech is probably “I am afraid, my 
prety Miss is stirring, and therefore will not admit us." E.K.Y. 


Edward Young 
See 81-1562. 
The Trial of Skill 


81-1623, Jordan, Robert. Thomas Southerne, Agent, N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 14-21. Clifford Leech's “standard 
interpretation" of lines in The Tryal of Skill (1704), in The Political “Disloyalty” of Thomas Southerne, MLR 
28 (1933), 421-430, is not right. (Leech thought Southerne, object of the anonymous author's satire, an 
informer on Jacobite plotters.) Rather, the satirist is saying that Southerne has become a regimental agent in the 
unit headed by “the scandalous [Sir Thoraas] Prendergast,” a Lieutenant-Colonel. By plundering, such agents, 
instruments of their colonels, defrauded their regiments. We do not know why Southerne eventually resigned 
the position in "a profession notorious for its dishonesty.” [Extensive historical background is supplied.] J. S.P. 


Bibliographies 


81-1624. Alkon, Paul K. Literary Criticism and Intellectual Foregrounds, PQ, 55, 4, 1976, 553-66. [This 
annotated, critical bibliography lists eight books and seven articles on 18th-century English criticism and 
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intellectual history published in 1975, giving special attention to Edward W. Said's Beginnings: Intention and 
Method (N.Y.: Basic Books, Inc., 1975).] S.R. 


81-1625. Allen, Robert R., gen. ed. The Eighteenth Century: A Current Bibliography, PQ, 53, 4, 1974, 
445-821. [This annotated bibliography lists significant books, articles, and reviews dealing with | 8th-century 
studies published during 1973. The six sections are "Printing and Bibliographical Studies," "Historical, 
Social, and Economic Studies," "Philosophy, Science, and Religion," "The Fine Arts," "Literary Studies," 
and "Individual Authors."] E.R.V. 


81-1626. Harth, Phillips. Studies in Restoration Literature, PQ, 55, 4, 1976, 489-506. [This annotated, critical 
bibliography of Restoration non-dramatic literature lists eight books (critical studies or editions) and 13 articles 
published in 1975. It concludes that Dryden studies continue to outnumber all others, and that poetry is more 
thoroughly treated than is prose.] S.R. 


81-1627. Hunter, J. Paul. Studies in Fighteenth-Century Fiction, PQ, 35, 4, 1976, 507-32. [This annotated, 
critical bibliography listing 12 books and 25 articles published during 1975 is divided into three categories: the 
major novelists (Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne); lesser known writers of fiction; and general 
studies (history, tradition, theory). It suggests that future studies should attempt to avoid strict period and genre 
compartmentalization.] S.R. 


81-1628. Kupersmith, William. Studies in Augustan Literature, PQ, £5, 4, 1976, 533-52. [This annotated, 
critical bibliography of editions and critical studies published in 1975 lists three books, 18 essays on Swift: one 
book, ten essays on Pope; two books on Mandeville; and one catalogue of Augustan verse.] S.R. 


Characters 


81-1629. Greene, Donald. Latitudinarianism and Sensibility: The Genealogy of the "Man of Feeling" 
Reconsidered, MP, 75, 2, 1977, 159-83. Many scholars have unquestioningly relied on R.S. Crane's thesis in 
Suggestions toward a Genealogy of the "Man of Feeling” that during the period 1730-90 numerous sentimental 
characters in English literature reflected the new moral philosophy of the age. Crane lists four "new" doctrines 
prevalent from 1660-1790, three of which were actually traditional long before 1660: first, the equation of 
virtue with benevolence and universal goodwill, second, the "antistoical regard for sensibility," and third, the 
belief in man’s natural capability for benevolence and affection. The fourth, that virtue's reward is “com- 
placency and self-approbation" cannot be attributed to Anglican theology. Crane and his followers misconstrue 
the meaning of Jatitudinarian. E.K.Y. 


Drama 


81-1630. Hume, Robert D. Marital Discord in English Comedy from Dryden to Fielding, MP, 74, 3, 1977, 
248-72. From the Restoration to the early 18th century many comedies explored themes of marital discord as 
more writers became aware of the subjugated status of married women, for whorn separation or divorce was 
impossible. Whereas the earlier "Carolean" comedies viewed marrizge as the desired ending for successful 
courtship, later Restoration comedy exhibited a concern for unhappy marriages. Both Carolean and Augustan 
playwrights recognized the drawbacks of marriages of convenience. Marital discord was used both for comic 
situations and justifying adultery, for reform plots, problem plays, and "solution" plays. In Marriage-a-la- 
Mode (1671) Dryden reveals his cynicism and skepticism; in The Modern Husband (1732) Fielding demons- 
trates his faith in human nature. [The article surveys several other comedies in detail.] E.K.Y. 


81-1631. Hume, Robert D. Studies in English Drama 1660-1800, PQ, 55, 4, 1976, 451-87. [This annotated, 
critical bibliography listing 75 books and articles published in 1975 :s divided into four categories: theatrical 
studies; editions and criticism of single authors; general criticism; and bibliographical studies.] S.R. 


81-1632. Kenny, Shirley Strum. Humane Comedy, MP, 75, 1, 1977, 29-43. Opening mostly between 1696 
and 1707, a group of "humane" or “good-natured” comedies departed from the modes of manners and 
, sentimental comedy. Realistic lovers replaced the elegant wits of Restoration comedy. The brave and foolish 
i good-natured hero developed from the Restoration rake. Heroines' characters ranged from the dull to the 
 coquettish to the multi-faceted. Vitality replaced sophistication as the drama moved out of the London 
drawing-room and park. Comic dialogue reinforced humorous characterization. Plot and character became 
interdependent as action increased in extravagance. These plays suffer from "limp" denouements. E.K.Y. 
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Poetry 


81-1633. Marks, Emerson R. In Search of the Godly Language, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 289-309. When Wordsworth 
raises the issues of poetic diction, poetic vocabulary, and versification in the Preface to Lyrical Ballads, he 
does not break new ground so much as restate arguments that characterized neo-classical poetic theory. The 
declarations of Addison, Pemberton, Beattie, Trapp, Warton, and other literary theorists must be considered in 
light of their historically conditioned taste. Like Wordsworth, the 18th-century theoreticians struggled to 
distinguish the characteristics of verse from those of prose. The concept of genre as a stylistic determinant and 
the criterion of poetic association shaped the direction of their inquiry into the nature of poetry. E.R.V. 


81-1634. Woolley, James. English Verse, 1701-1750, MP, 75, 1, 1977, 59-73. (rev.-art., D.H. Foxon, 
English Verse, 1701-1750: A Catalogue of Separately Printed Poems with Notes on Contemporary Collected 
Editions. 2 vols. London and New York: Cambridge University Press, 1975.) Foxon's compilation of nearly 
10,000 indexed publications for almost 7,000 poems has revolutionized 18th-century studies. Genealogists 
and historians of printing and publishing will find it invaluable. Foxon aimed at 95 per cent accuracy. He spells 
and punctuates faithfully; he indexes and cross-references well. New evidence supports new attributions. The 
“magnificent” chronological index includes new datings. This bibliography contributes monumentally to an 
18th-century short-title catalogue. [Woolley appends to his review article lists of additional poems, additional 
copies, and corrections and other additions.] E.K.Y. 


Prose 


81-1635. Johnson, Richard R. The Humble Address of the Publicans of New England: a Reassessment, NEQ, 
51, 2, 1978, 241-9. The Humble Address of the Publicans in New-England (1691) ts of English, not American, 
origin. Two possible authors are Robert Thompson and Daniel Defoe. R.L.S. 


81-1636. Pendleton, Gayle Trusdel. Three Score Identifications of Anonymous British Pamphlets of the 
1790's, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 208-17. "This report unveils some of the writers who contributed anonymously to 
the . . . pamphlet literature" (mainly political) in England during the era of the French Revolution. The 
identifications {not guaranteed as accurate) are made "from newspapers, literary periodicals, and 
archives." ES. P. 


81-1637. Pitcher, E.W. A Note on "the Modern Authors" in THE NEW ENTERTAINING NOVELIST 
(1785), N & Q, 26, 1, 1979, 47-8. This collection of short stories (Glasgow, 1785) was actually plagiarized 
from Adam Fitzadam's The World, an essay-serial published 1753-1756; the subtitle, Being a Selection of 
Stories, from the most approved Modern Authors, thus is a fraud, in that is presents as "modern" writing done 
thirty years before. This anthology suggests interest in short fiction by Scots in the late 18th century. J. S.P. 


General 


81-1638. Landa, Louis A. London Observed: The Progress of a Simile, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 275-88. From the 
reign of Elizabeth, writers in many fields concerned themselves with the social, economic, and political 
implications of the size of London relative to the size and population of all England. A simile comparing 
London with a head too large for its body appears, perhaps for the first time, at the beginning of the 17th 
century. Economic writers used the simile with special cogency in the middle of the 17th century. Smollett uses 
it in Humphry Clinker; Defoe uses it but denies its veracity. Dr. Johnson debunks its appropriateness, and 
Sterne divests it of its seriousness in Tristram Shandy. A reader who encounters this figurative expression in 
one or two writers might overlook the implications of its substantial tradition. E.R.V. 


81-1639. Dalby, A.K. WEEKLY MEMORIALS FOR THE INGENIOUS: An Error Corrected, N & Q, 25, 6, 
1978, 524-6. This first book review paper in England (January 1681/2-January 1682/3) competed for half its 
life with another paper bearing the same title. Henry Faithorne, the original publisher, quarrelled with the 
author upon publication of No. 7, and the author found himself a new publisher or distributor, R. Chiswell. 
Meanwhile Faithorne got himself a new author and reprinted some of his first author’s work while continuing 
the paper. This paper exists today in 50 issues for Faithome, 29 for Chiswell. The copy owned by the Royal 
Society seems to be that described in N & Q for 1894, p. 11, by T.E. James. Lacking Nos. 8-10 of Faithorne's 
Memorials, this copy has Nos. 8 and 9 of Chiswell's. Since Faithorne’s Nos. 1-10 were reprints the Royal 
Society copy is complete. J.S.P. 


BRITAIN VHI. ROMANTIC 
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Jane Austen 


81-1640. Craddock, Patricia. The Almanac of SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 222-6. 
Although this novel has generally been thought not to have been constructed around an almanac, it has a 
calendar basis in 1795, i.e., “the year of the original epistolary version of the novel". Apprentice qualities in 
the book derive from that original structure. The implicit calendar shows most clearly in the book's London 
section. Io]. 


81-1641. De Rose, Peter L. Memory in MANSFIELD PARK, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 226-7. "Jane Austen 
ironically implies" that characters ^not endowed — as Fanny is — with a strong awareness of the past and who 
do not exercise the faculty of memory are morally irresponsible.” Maria, Julia, and Henry exemplify this 
defect. J.S.P. 


81-1642. Scholes, Robert. Dr. Johnson and Jane Austen, PQ, 54, 1, 1975, 380-90. The relationship between 
Austen and Johnson's beliefs and assumptions about certain aspects of life can be illustrated far more explicitly 
and particularly than has been done. Their common opinions about manners and morals appear in their frequent 
and significant use of the words "elegance," "breeding," and "principle." Their ideas of the duties and 
responsibilities of clergymen are closely related, and their conceptions of the nature of love and of the qualities 
which make a happy marriage are “remarkably similar." The assumptions that underlie Austen’s art are best 
revealed by an understanding of the “good sense and keen sensibility of Samuel Johnson.” E.R.V. 


William Blake 


81-1643. Spurling, John. Corners of Paradise, NSt, Mar. 24, 1978, 408-9. [An exhibition of Blake's drawings 
and watercolors was held at the Tate Gallery, London, in Spring 1978.] For Blake, art expresses the Christ 
within us. He is the prophet of a refashioned Christian theology. The visual form of his mythical Prophetic 
Books is convincing. His art expands in response to others' myths and shows an evolution from dense temperas 
to light water-colors. Despite Blake's contempt for nature, his Dante illustrations seduce us by their ordering of 
nature. R.E.W. 


See also 81-1501. 
William Lisle Bowles 


81-1644. Little, Geoffrey, and Elizabeth Hall. W.L. Bowles and AULD ROBIN GRAY Again, N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 239. John A. Hodgson is right in saying (in An Uncollected Poem by Bowles, N & Q for July-Aug. 
1977) that Bowles’s 19th-century editor, George Gilfillan, was unreliable, but is mistaken about another 
matter. The poem that Hodgson prints as never collected (To Miss Stephens, On First Hearing Her Sing AULD 
ROBIN GRAY) was actually published by Gilfillan in an enlarged, revised edition of Days Departed (1829), 
with some modification of the text. J.S.P. 


Lord Byron 


81-1645. Porter, Peter. In the Fact, NSt, Sept. 2, 1977, 309-10. [rev.-art., Between Two Worlds: Byron's 
Letters and Journals, vol. 7, ed. Leslie A. Marchand, John Murray, 1977). To develop the sense of being 
Byron's contemporaries we must filter out three-fourths of his output. His letters show him to be a conserva- 
tive: Byron was an 18th-century realist who was modernized by romanticism. The letters reveal his dislike of 
Keats, whose poetry was for him not “cut down in time.” R.E.W. 
See also 81-1564. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


81-1646. Easson, Angus. Coleridge in the Apple Orchard, N & Q, 26,3, 1979, 231-2. The second conundrum 
in Coleridge's Notebooks (NY: Pantheon; 1957), unlike the first and third, is a genuine arithmetical puzzle 
capable of solution. The smallest number of apples that will get the picker out of the orchard is seven; the next is 
15. [The solution is explained.] J.S.P. 


81-1647. Jenkins, Patricia Mavis. Coleridge and the Perils of the Unbridled Imagination, P & L, 1, 2, 1977, 
192-200. Though Coleridge in Biographia Literaria has been taken as showing imagination as a beneficient 
power, recent scholarship shows his misgivings about uncontrolled imagination. It must be “put in action by 
the will and understanding" and may go astray without judgment. An unhealthy imagination translates 
sequential, imaginary impulses of feeling into substantial forms of perception. Coleridge's concern is 
unchanged in comments in The Friend (1812 and 1818 versions). Imagination can mislead so that the mind 
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assumes a single unity when actually separate things exist in a parasitic relationship, as can occur in art. In 
Omniana, Coleridge points out that an imaginative process not achieving a cohesive unity may produce 
undesirable results. R.E.W. 


81-1648. Robinson, H.M. Aristophanes, Coleridge and Peacock, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 232. John Armstrong's 
discovery (The Paradise Myth, Oxford University, 1969) that the imagery of the Ancient Mariner derives from 
The Frogs was anticipated by Peacock. Chap. 31 of Melincourt parodies Coleridge, with explicit comparisons 
between the latter's poem and Aristophanes's play — specifically, the famous frog chorus. Two lines of 
Peacock's verse also parody the Mariner. J.S.P. 


Sir William Jones 


81-1649. Cannon, Garland. Sir William Jones's Translation-Interpretation of Sanskrit Literature, LE & W, 
13, 3, 1971, 358-70. Once revered and now nearly forgotten, Jones hoped to rejuvenate English literature and 
adapt colonial governance to local laws by translating and interpreting four major Sanskrit works. His efforts 
influenced western interpretation of Sanskrit literature and may have begun the discipline of comparative 
linguistics. S.S. 


John Keats 


81-1650. Jarrett, David. A Source for Keats's Magic Casements, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 232-5. "The cluster of 
themes, images and key words [e.g. "forlorn" and "perilous"] shared by Keats's Ode [to a Nightingale] and 
[Anne] Radclifte's [Mysteries of] Udolpho II, vii help us to see more clearly how Keats could use material 
from her romances." J.S.P. 


81-1651. Matsuura, Tohru. Some Little-Known Parallels between Keats and Japanese Poetry, N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 235-8. At least four Japanese poets between 1896 and 1927 — Toson Shimazaki, Kyukin Susukida, 
Soseki Natsume, and Jukichi Yaga — admired and imitated Keats's poetry. Yaga, "the most brillant of the 
'Rekitei' school," died at 29 of consumption. J.S.P. 


Macvey Napier 


81-1652. Ballantyne, George H. Macvey Napier (1776-1847): literary man of parts, LibR, 25, 8, 1976-7, 
315-8. Macvey Napier was an editor, author, lecturer, lawyer, legal administrator and librarian. In 1837 he 
assumed one of the principal clerkships in the Court of Session. As librarian for Writer to the Signet Society 
1805-1837 he increased its collection to 40,000 volumes. Napier is best known as editor of the Edinburgh 
Review and Encyclopaedia Britannica. K.L.B. 


James Augustus St. John 


81-1653. Spilsbury, S.V. The Identity of "Horace Gwynne," Author of ABDALLAH, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 
238-9. St. John wrote it. The Oriental Herald for April 1824 indicated that the author was pseudonymous; four 
years later, James Silk Buckingham, St. John's former employer, reminded him (in the course of an 
acrimonious dialogue in print) that in 1824 St. John had dedicated his first poem to him. Abdallah had, in fact, 
been dedicated to Buckingham. Ls: 


Thomas Love Peacock 
See 81-1648. 


Sir Walter Scott 


81-1654. Elbers, Joan S. Isolation and Community in THE ANTIQUARY, NCF, 27, 4, 1973, 405-23. Thc 
Antiquaryis not the meaningless collection of incidents that E.M. Forster ridiculed (Aspects of the Novel, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927, 54-62), but a unified work organized around thematic contrasts between 
isolation and community. The rescue scene (Chaps. 7 & 8) serves as a structural device establishing that man 
cannot easily disengage himself from communal life and providing a vehicle for exploring the relationship ol 
community to the past. Scott's varied treatment of other scenes which manifest different aspects of community 
or isolation, continuity or change, realizes the tone appropriate to each. G.A. 


81-1655. Spink, Gerald W. Walter Scott's Musical Acquaintances, M & L, 51, 1, 1970, 61-5. (Reprinted from 
RILM Abstracts, IV: 1, January-April, 1970, item 1244.) Scott provided texts for the English composers 
Thomas Attwood, William Hawes, and John Clarke-Whitfeld (his frequent correspondent). Scott was 
approached by Weber for a song, but declined. In London, he met Clementi; in Edinburgh he was host tc 
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Moscheles, who dedicated a fantasia to him. Mendelssohn's arrival at Abbotsford was untimely; Scott was 
about to leave. German translations of his verse were known to Scott but not, apparently, Schubert's songs 


based on them. G.W.S. 
81-1656. Timothy, Hamilton B. Galt on Scott, LibR, 23, 8, 1972, 323-5. Galt's notes on Scott, now 
published, add interesting details on works, including blunders in heraldry, as in Marmion. K.L.B. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 


81-1657. Cleary, J.P. A Note on Shelley and Holbach, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 238. Shelley's source for his note 
on Queen Mab vii.13, "Pour dire ce qu'il [God] est, il faut étre lui-méme," is Holbach's Systéme de la 
nature. J.S.P. 


81-1658. Leo, John Robert. Criticism of Consciousness in Shelley’s A DEFENCE OF POETRY, P & L, 2, f, 
1978, 46-59. In the Ode to Liberty poetic experience is an originating moment unfolding our reflections and 
anticipations. Modernist readings of Shelley see the poem as a criticism of consciousness. The Defence argues 
that imagination, related to metaphor, paradigm and polysemy, is synthesizing, and reason, aligned with 
meionymy and contiguity, is analyzing. Poetry seeks to correct reason’s limitations through a freedom from 
cultural tendencies to categorize experience within confines. The imaginative act, for Shelley as for Husserl, 
starts toward knowledge through essential intuitions. For Husserl, imagination works through felt experience 
within a consciousness regarding itself. Shelley's imagery with its luminosity ascending over darkness 
likewise shows imagination extending the circumference of perceptions. Consciousness itself reflects its 
correlate fittedness to earthly structures. R.E.W. 


81-1659, Smith, Joyce Stevens. The Cenci Legend, LiSk, 12, 9, 1972, 6-8. Percy Shelley's The Cenci still 
horrifes the reader as he reads the story of the famous Italian family. If the reader visits the Italian haunts 
mentioned he becomes almost positive the Cenci case is not closed. L.M.M. 


Robert Southey 


81-1660. Priestman, Donald G. An Early Imitation and a Parody of Wordsworth, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 229-31. 
The severity of Southey's criticism of Lyrical Ballads in 1798 is mitigated because he limited it to only certain 
poems. Southey's In a Forest and Inscription under an Oak (both 1799) respectively imitate and parody 
Wordsworth's Lines Left upon a Seat in a Yew-tree. Southey liked Wordsworth's imagery but not his theme. 
[Southey's two poems are reproduced.) J.S.P. 


C.E. Walker 


81-1661. Chandor, Kenneth F. The Identity of C.E. Walker, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 239-41. The C.E. Walker 
who wrote plays 1818-1829 was actually William Sidney Walker (1795-1846), poet and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who feared that knowledge of his “second-rate melodramas” would hinder his academic 
advancement. After he resigned his fellowship in 1829, he seems to have stopped writing plays. — J.S.P. 


William Wordsworth 


81-1662. Conrad, Peter. The Miseries of the Text, NSt, June 23, 1978, 848-9. (rev.-art., The Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth: Vol. III, 1821-1828, ed. Alan G. Hill, Oxford Univ. Press, 1978). For 
Wordsworth, writing was a compensation for his inability to experience things. Rewriting after an experience 
is the mind's victory over the experience which roused it from its visionary torpor. The idea] truth for 
Wordsworth would be a vacancy in which the mind cancelled out nature's contents, as in The Prelude. Memory 
permits the subject to see himself as an object in recalling himself as he was in his own past. He wrote to escape 
irom himself. R.E.W. 


81-1663. Hodgson, John A. The Date of Wordsworth's IT IS NO SPIRIT WHO FROM HEAVEN HATH 
FLOWN, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 228-9. Astronomical evidence concerning Venus Hesperus shows that 
Wordsworth probably composed this poem between November 8 and December 31, 1802, perhaps by 
November 26, for the planet had had the western sky all to itself for the preceding several weeks. Wordsworth, 
speaking of 1803, quotes Sara Hutchinson as saying to hin, “It has the sky all to itself,” in summoning him to 
see it. J.S.P. 


81-1664. Sturrock, J. Wordsworth's Translations of Ariosto, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 227-8. The stanza (Orlando 
Furioso 1.38) in the Racedown Notebook translated into English [here printed for the first time] mav date from 
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c. 1790 at Cambridge or from the mid 1790's, when Wordsworth was reading Italian authors with Dorothy. In 
stanza 9 of the 1802 incomplete version of the Orlando (1.5-14), the fifth line seems to have been misread: it 
should read, “But pale and trembling taking heed of nought.” Later in life, Wordsworth once said that he had 
` translated “three books of Ariosto,” not keeping faithfully to the rhyme scheme of the original.  J.S.P. 


81-1665. Tetreault, Ronald. Wordsworth on Enthusiasm: A New Letter to Thomas Clarkson on the Slavery 
Question, MP, 75, 1, 1977, 53-8. Wordsworth distrusted Clarkson's enthusiastic fervor in his campaigns 
against slavery. Wordsworth's reply of March 20, 1824, to Clarkson's petition for help in circulating 
antislavery papers is overtly cordial but covertly unsympathetic. Fearing the excesses of revolution and 
insurrection, Wordsworth preferred to leave the abolition problem "to the discretion of Government." [The text 
of the joint letter of William and Dorothy of March 20, 1824 to Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson respectively is 
reproduced. | E.K.Y. 
See also 81-1487, 81-1669. 


General 


81-1666. Bright, Michael H. English Literary Romanticism and the Oxford Movement, JHI, 40, 3, 1979, 
385-404. Despite cultural historians, similarities abound between English Romanticism and the Oxford 
Movement. Although the influence of the former upon the latter is difficult to trace, both emphasized the 
supernatural reaction to the 18th-century mechanistic concept of the universe. This emphasis produced two 
noteworthy results: 1) the poet or priest who has access to the supernatural is elevated above those who are 
denied immediate participation in it; and 2) the mystical is expressed and comprehended only in svmbolic 
terms. The religious and poetic views of the world unite both the natura] and the supernatural, English 
Romanticism and the Oxford Movement. G.A.C. 


BRITAIN IX. VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


81-1667. Roos, David A. Matthew Arnold and Thomas Henry Huxley: Two Speeches at the Royal Academy, 
1881 and 1883, MP, 74, 3, 1977, 316-24. Arnold spoke in 1881 in defense of the humanities in the educational 
curriculum in veiled argument with Huxley's 1880 stand for the scientific method as the only way to attain 
rational truth. Arnold's Rede Lecture tn 1882 escalated the controversy. Huxley's rejoinder in 1883 was 
supplemented by his more modest claims in his Rede Lecture, also delivered in 1883. E.K.Y. 
See also 81-1465. 


M.P.W. Bolton 


81-1668. Kinzer, Bruce L. In Search of M.P.W. Bolton, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 310-3. This mysterious figure 
who attracted the attention of J.S. Mill by his writings on philosophy seems to have been Matthew Piers Watt 
Boulton (1820-1894). “In the intellectual life of Victorian England, he played an interesting, if not a prominent 
part." J.S.P. 


Anne Bronté 


81-1669. Easson, Angus. Anne Brontë and the Glow-Worms, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 299-300. The image of the 
male and female 21ow-worms functions poignantly in Chap. 17 of Agnes Grey to indicate the helpless plight of 
the female had she not light to attract the attention of the male. Bronté seems to have gotten the analogy from 
Goldsmith's Animated Nature, Vol. 8, Part IV, Chap. 6. J.S.P. 


Charlotte Bronté 


81-1670. Blackall, Jean F. A Suggestive Book for Charlotte Bronté?, JEGP, 76, 3, 1977, 363-83. Fragments 
of early versions of the novel Villette make it possible to trace Charlotte Bronté's reactions to Dickens's Bleak 
House and the consequences for the composition of her own novel. Apparently the first installment of Bleak 
House revived her flagging creative energies, particularly because she was dissatisfied with the psychological 
validity of Dickens's characterization of his heroine. T.A.S. 


Emily Bronté 


81-1671. Burrows, Ken C. Some Remembered Strain: Methodism and the Anti-Hymns of Emily Bronte, 
PhilP, 24, 1977, 48-61. Bronté's compeiling and enigmatic poems There let thy bleeding branch atone, Aye, 
there it is! It wakes tonight, My Comforter, A Day Dream, and No coward soul is mine, can be elucidated by 
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seeing them as the poet's response to a highly evangelical atmosphere. Her rhythms were formed by hymnody 
and her sensibility nurtured by Evangelical Methodism, yet she evokes these things to repudiate them. Using 
the rhythm, imagery, and vocabulary of hymnodic praise, Bronté rejects the evangelical union of life as 
transience and vanity. R.H.D. 


81-1672. Shunami, Gideon. The Unreliable Narrator in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, NCF, 27, 4, 1973, 
449-68. Nelly Dean's attempts to hide her past errors by positing herself as a heroine in conflict with a 
villainous Heathcliff, when combined with Lockwood's verbatim transmission of Nelly's story, result in an 
unreliably shaped narrative in Wuthering Heights. The great-souled characters that Nelly describes are 
incomprehensible to her because of her limited consciousness; the sentimental drama Lockwood describes also 
insulates him from any genuine understanding of the characters. G.A. 


John Churton Collins 


81-1673. Kearney, Anthony. John Churton Collins and the University Extension Movement, N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 328-31. The picture of Collins as a quarrelsome book reviewer in the 1880's and 1890's is offset by a 
recognition of his efforts on behalf of improvements in British education, particularly though the Univesity 
Extension Movement. He urged the University of Oxford to offer courses in English literature (it began doing 
so in 1894) and for almost 30 years taught courses in English literature through the Movement. Although he 
never obtained the English literature professorship at Oxford that he sought, he did win appointment to a Chair 
in English at Birmingham in 1904, and he continued Extension teaching into 1907, the year before he 
died. J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


81-1674. Arac, Jonathan. The House and the Railroad: DOMBEY AND SON and THE HOUSE OF THE 
SEVEN GABLES, NEQ, 51, 1, 1978, 3-22. Charles Dickens in Dombey and Son (1848) and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in The House of the Seven Gables (1851) used an ancestral house and the new railroads to 
symbolize the burden of the past and the social turmoil of the preser.t. In both works houses symbolize greed. 
The link between character and architecture was taken from current Gothic fiction. To the older Gothic use of 
houses they added the new railroads, which were viewed symbolically as the cause and the reflection of 
anomie. Although Hawthorne believed in the value of personal redemption, while Dickens stressed broad, 
ameliorative social redemption, both used the novel to examine cultural and personal fragmentation. R.L.S. 


81-1675. Arneson, Richard J. Benthamite Utilitarianism and HARD TIMES, P & L, 2, 1, 1978, 60-75. 
Dickens's qualms about Gradgrind's ideas parallel Mill's worries a»outUtilitarianism. The is/ought confusion 
is not Dickens's alone but present in the cultural milieu. Dickens's quarrel is with those training the head while 
ignoring the heart. His concern, like Mill's, is with the imaginative faculty. Bentham, for Mill, sees human 
conduct as motivated by self-regarding concerns. Sissy Jupe, in Hard Times, refutes psychologica! egoism. 
Blackpool's integrity, which refuses moral calculations of good, is shown as incompatible with utilitariansim. 
Yet his inflexible morality is also incapacitating at times, as Dickens demonstrates. The factory culture 
presented by Dickens allows no possibility of restructuring it so that employers can be paternal. No inevitable 
triumph of good can occur, as the melodrama shows. R.E.W. 


81-1676. Barickman, Richard. The Comedy of Survival in Dickers’ Novels, Novel, 11, 2, 1978, 128-43. The 
eccentricities of many of Dickens's characters, even of the assailants, are defensive strategies. Through 
[anguage, friendships, manipulation of the physical environment, creation of private worlds, and sublima- 
tions, their aim is to protect themselves against the repressive forces that threaten them. A.B.F. 


81-1677. Kearney, Anthony. A Borrowing from IN MEMORIAM in DA VID COPPERFIELD, N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 306-7. A passage in Chap 47 of Copperfield (about the day breaking “on the ghastly line of houses") 
echoes Sec. VII of Tennyson's poem. J.S.P. 


81-1678. Millhauser, Milton. DAVID COPPERFIELD: Some Shifts of Plan, NCF, 27, 3, 1972, 339-45. 
Dickens may have changed his original intentions for the Dr. Strong-Annie-Jack Malden triangle and the 
characters of Quinion and Passnidge. His earlier intent may have been to develop a story of deception and 
betrayal to parallel Emily’s betrayal by Steerforth in the Dr. Strong-Annie episodes; in Quinion and Passnidge, 
he may have laid the groundwork for a later exploration of Murdstone's shady past. G.A. 


A.W. Drayson 
See 81-1768 
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George Eliot 


81-1679. Hall, Roland. Words frem MIDDLEMARCH Not Noticed in OED, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 301-4. [The 
words and their contexts are given.] J.S.P. 


81-1680. Henberg, M.C. George Eliot's Moral Realism, P & L, 3, 1, 1979, 20-37. George Eliot's moral 
realism constitutes an ethic aimed at her fellow men. The ethical task is to educate feelings by "experiments in 
life"; she acknowledges no difference between observation of human nature and the understanding of physical 
phenomena. Her work with Spinoza showed her the possibility of spiritual liberation through acceptance of the 
inevitable. Morality must master realism through the suffering caused by heedless action. Understanding trains 
better feelings to grow. Moral weakness begins in dishonesty, the misdescribing of the true nature of feelings. 
Arthur Donnithorne in Adam Bede lapses into misguided theorizing. Full moral realism can only be practised 
by an intelligent, educated minority, but this view casts doubt on the common moral nature Eliot assumes in her 
novels. R.E.W. 


81-1681. Sikorski, Henry. The Catastrophe of THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 304. Keith 
Brown is correct in saying (The Ending of THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, N & Q for June 1964: [AES 7:9, 
2493]) that all floating objects in a given current move at the same rate of speed; in theory, therefore, the 
wreckage behind the Tullivers' boat would not have overtaken and swamped it. Brown overlooks, however, 
the force of the wind (specifically mentioned in the novel), which would have propelled the large mass of 
wreckage faster than the current, since the wreckage offered a considerable surface to the wind. The swamping 
of the small boat is thus both realistic and symbolic. J.S.P. 


Thomas Hardy 


81-1682. Ahmad, Suleiman M. Emma Hardy and the MS. of A PAIR OF BLUE EYES, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 
320-2. Examination of this incomplete Ms reveals a number of changes in Mrs. Hardy's hand. Clearly she was 
more than an amanuensis. J.S.P. 


81-1683. Bayley, John. If They Only Knew What?, NSt, Mar. 3, 1978, 290-1. (rev. art., Robert Gittings, The 
Older Hardy, Heinemann, 1978). The personality of Thomas Hardy’s poems and novels is intimate because 
reticent. In attaching the art itself to the living author, we find that Hardy is not as he seems through his 
creation. Hardy's work depends on its essential privacy, though in Gittings's Young Thomas Hardy this fact 
did nct matter so much. Though Gittings takes an objective stance, he shapes the account of Emma Hardy's 
death into an accusation against Hardy. Emma and Florence Dugdale come alive as the important women in 
Hardy's life, with Emma having the more considerable talent. The stories Apotheosis of the Minx and Blue 
Jilly the Horse Stealer appearing under Florence's name were ghosted by Hardy. R.E.W. 


81-1684. Karl, Frederick. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE: A New Fiction Defined — 1960, 1975, 
MFS, 21, 3, 1975, 405-28. [The article appeared originally in MFS, 6:3, Aut. 1960, 195-213; now a 
commentary by the author follows it]. [1960] Hardy's realism marks a turning point in the development oz the 
English novel. Compared to fiction of his 19th-century contemporaries (George Eliot and others) his work 
extends beyond sccial realism to present a significant psychological history, and the extension is particularly 
evident in this novel. Henchard, an alienated "hero" from the lower classes, lacks proportion and balance; but it 
is of no consequence in relation to the principle of chance that enters his life. In a changing world, he is denied 
the saving powers of recovering after penance — a kind of salvation traditional in the 19th-century. Henchard 
is not unlike Kafka's K. J.A.C. 
[1975] Karl would stress now more strongly the foreshadowing of several themes we associate with Kafka. 
Hardy shows in Henchard the struggle of one squirming creature, an extremist whose existence requires special 
space-time considerations, relationships, and myths. He escapes our comprehension; he represents a vision of 
a human being self-enclosed, who expands and contracts, making his own dimensions, remindful of myth, 
archetype, nightmare, and memory. J.A.C. 


81-1685. Kestner, Joseph. The Spatial Form of Character: Sculptural Coextensive Volume In Hardy's JUDE 
THE OBSCURE, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 17-29. In Jude the Obscure, Hardy characterizes Sue, Jude, and Arabella 
with a classical coextension (exemplified by associations with Venus, Apollo, Praxiteles, Phidias, and 
Laocoon) that conflicts with the Gothic architectural form of the novel as a whole. The novel's six books 
demonstrate Ruskin's six characteristics of Gothic architecture. This form assumes the role of society's 
authority while Sue, Jude, and Arabella — like statues in Greek sculpture — strongly maintain their 
individuality and absorb others into that individuality. G.A. 
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81-1686. Larkin, Philip. In the Seventies, NSt, Jan. 27, 1978, 116-7. (rev. art., The Collected Letters of 
Thomas Hardy, Vol. I, 1840-1892, ed. Richard Little Purdy and Michael Millgate, Oxford Univ. Press, 1977). 
Hardy was an unremarkable correspondent. With his modesty, readiness to please, lack of anger, Hardy 
nowhere shows in his letters that their author was a man of genius. In the 70's, as Hardy commented, his critics 
did not know “the vision" which "immuned me” from “misprision.” No plain delineation of himself comes 
forth from Hardy's correspondence. R.E.W, 


James Haynes 


81-1637. Vernon, Sally. MARY STUART, Queen Victoria, and the Censor, NCTR, 6, 1, 1978, 35-40. In 
1840, James Haynes's tragedy, Mary Stuart, was drastically cut by the censor, J. M. Kemble, on suspicion of 
derogatory allusions to the Queen, and her proposed marriage to Prince Albert. Possibly Haynes and 
` Macready, the leading actor, did have political motives, but the censor's action was undoubtedly overzealous. 
. To avoid such problems, major producers, such as Kean and Irving, set plays firmly in the past, thus avoiding 
| palpable topicality. T.B. 
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Gerard Manley Hopkins 


| 81-1688. Thomas, Alfred. G.M. Hopkins and REMEMBRANCE AND EXPECTATION: A Mistaken 
| Attribution, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 326. This poem, appearing in G.F. Lakey's Gerard Manley Hopkins (Oxford 

Univ., 1930) and beginning to be used in scholarly studies of Hopkins, is not his, on two pieces of evidence: (1) 
| The word "oft" in stanza six, referring to meetings of the speaker and another, said to be Digby Dolben, 
! deceased; Hopkins wrote that he had met Dolben but once. (2) A letter by Hopkins's sister Millicent written to 
. Lakey in 1930 in which she corrects her brother's birth date to July 28, 1844, and says that the poem 


Remembrance and Expectation is hers. J.S.P. 
i 


: 81-1689. Van Noppen, Leo. Towards a Complete Hopkins Bibliography, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 325-6. 
` Excellent though Tom Dunne's Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Comprehensive Bibliography [Hopkins Quarterly 
2:143-151] is, it is incomplete. [Additions are supplied.] LSP, 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


See 81-1667. 
Henry Irving 


81-1690. Rowell George. A Lyceum Sketchbook, NCTR, 6, 1, 1978, 1-23. Sketches made by an unknown 
artist named Marion Clarkson (and now owned by Dr. Norman Philbrick), provide a rare look at the rich 
iconography of Henry Irving's Lyceum productions betwen 1879 and 1883. The sketches are evidently of 
actual performances, for their authenticity can be determined by comparing their stage-settings with those 
incicated by Irving's prompt-books and other contemporary sources. T.B. 


Rudyard Kipling 


81-1691. Gasser, Brian. Rudyard Kipling's BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 322-5. 
The text of this poem as printed in Barrack-Room Ballads (1892) differs from that of Macmillan's Magazine for 
December 1889, where the poem first appeared. Eight changes from the magazine text can be noted in W.E. 
Henley's anthology Lyra Heroica (1891), which contained the poem. It is extremely likely that Henley made 
. these emendations, quite possibly without Kipling's knowledge, for he was known to take liberties with his 
authors’ texts. J.S.P. 


81-1692. Raine, Craig. Double Thunder, NSt, Nov. 11, 1977, 657-8. (rev. art., Angus Wilson, Rudyard 
Kipling: His Life and Works, Secker and Warburg, 1977). J. M.S. Tompkin's categories for dealing with the 
later stories of Kipling — the search for the loved place and the nostalgia for the open trail — are better than 
Wilson's. In fact, Wilson is irritated by their obscurity, Mrs. Bathurst in particular. Pyecroft's chipper 
jauntiness is intended by Kipling as a deliberate contrast to the final picture of Vickery's and his companion’s 
burned bodies. The stereotype of “elective affinities” is not Kipling's but the narrators’, themselves unreliable. 
The story's truth is revealed in the song, "The Honeysuckle and the Bee": Vickery has married Mrs. Bathurst 
bigamously and then, discovering her fearsome domination, has tried to escape her. R.E.W. 
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Edward Lear 


81-1693. Fenton, James. Pobblebookle Abbesquabs, NSt, Sept. 30, 1977, 417. (rev. art., John Lehmann, 
Edward Lear and His World, Thames and Hudson, 1977). Lear wrote nonsense to all his friends. Lear's 
limericks repeat the first rhyme in the last line, but do not have our modern, strong last line. The punch word is 
not the rhyme word. His nonsense drawing is unmistakable and consistent. A Book of Nonsense was 
completely amcral, moving away from sentimentality. His own early drawing, topographical in character, was 
natural but poor in its figures. The later watercolors moved toward the sublime. Leading a sad life, he once 
wished that he was an egg ready to hatch. R.E.W. 


George Meredith 


81-1694. Harris, Margaret. George Meredith’s "Pilkins," N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 305. This word, used twice in 
Richard Feverei, is a dialectal variant of "pilven," derived from "pilch," "to pick.” In Hampshire, says 
Meredith in a note, pilkins were called “tailings” — i.e., leavings or residues of a product. J.S.P. 


81-1695. Korg, Jacob. Exptessive Styles in THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL, NCF, 27, 3, 1972, 
253-67. The comic vision in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel results from the relating of a chaotic and 
uncontrollable reality by characters who serenely but mistakenly believe they understand that reality. 
Meredith’s experiments with unreliable narrators and varying points of view, as in Richard's letter to Bakewell 
or Lady Blandish’s concluding letter, place the novel as “part of a mid-century resistance to the tenets of 
developing realism with its implication that style should be no more than a transparent wrapping for 
content.” G.A. 


George Moore 


81-1696. Gilbert, Elliot L. In the Flesh: ESTHER WATERS and the Passion for Yes, Novel, 12, 1, 1978, 
48-65. The role of natural law made it difficult for the naturalistic novelist to find a way for his characters to say 
"yes". George Moore came closest in Esther Waters. With horse racing serving as a symbol for the materialistic 
social system, betting stands for everybody's power to change his fate. But those who don't bet have a different 
response to life. George Buff rejects chance, seeing the fate of people in their flesh. While there is so much 
emphasis on weight reduction in horses and jockeys, Esther escapes this and says "yes" to the flesh. Sensing the 
existence of forces she cannot control, she joyfully accepts her fate and retains her health. A.B.F. 


William Morris 


81-1697. Latham, David. Morris's Misunderstood Revision of GUENEVERE, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 322. 
Rhymes demanded by the terza rima form of this poem on its omitted first page prove that the poem's 
"dramatically abrupt opening was never meant to follow directly the ninth stanza of the rejected proof sheet." 
We cannot be sure where the opening stanza was meant to stand, but we can say that its present placement was 
not just a lucky error (as Morris suggested) or last-minute decision to omit the first proof sheet. — J.S.P. 


John Ruskin 


81-1698. Borsi, Franco. Le sette lampade dell'architettura (The Seven Lamps of Architecture), NA, 533, 
1978, 286-305. The influence of Ruskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture has been double: at first, in his own 
time it was pretty much confined to England; but later and more importantly it has persisted to the present in its 
effect on the modernist movement in architecture. His insistence on the grounding in the past, on the moral 
foundation of art, is resurfacing in recent considerations of art and literature. (In Italian) B.P. 


81-1699. Simmonds, Michael. Ruskin, Apemantus, and His Father, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 308-10. 
Shakespeare's Timon lies at the heart of Ruskin’s Traffic, both works satinzing concern with money-getting. 
Ruskin derives his title from words of Apemantus to a merchant near the play's opening: "Traffic confound 
thee. . . Traffic's thy god." Because Ruskins's father, a merchant himself, had died shortly before Ruskin's 
lecture, Ruskin hesitated to call attention to the passage in Traffic condemning the "traffic" of 
merchandising. J.S.P. 


Sir Leslie Stephen 


81-1700. Conrad, Peter. The Distinguished Thing, NSt, Dec. 16, 1977, 852-3. Rev. art., Sir Leslie Stephen's 
Mausoleum Book, ed. Alan Bell, Oxford Univ. Press, 1978). Leslie Stephen's wife, Julia, is promoted to 
sainthood in this book, whose value lies in showing Victorian agnosticism coping with death. The Bloomsbury 
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cult of personal relations and the holiness of affection derives from the Victorian spiritualization of marriage. 
Actually the DNB, which he edited, was an ancestral graveyard, the sequence of its volumes recording the 
development of his own debility. The death over which he brooded was a fearful thing for Virginia Woolf, who 
dismisses it brutally in To the Lighthouse. R.E.W. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


81-1701. Day, A.E. The Library at Vailima, LibR, 25, 3/4, 1975-6, 107-10. Stevenson often refers to books in 
his work. The books that inspired him and provided details for his writing could help research if reassembled as 
in his Vailima library. K.L.B. 


A.C. Swinburne 


81-1702. Meyers, Terry L. Further Swinburne Letters, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 313-20. [The text is reproduced of 
letters written by Swinbume 1864-1889 and omitted from the six-volume edition of the correspondence edited 
by C.Y. Lang (Yale, 1959-1962).] (To be concluded.) J.S.P, 


81-1703. Muir, Kenneth. Sabring and Ophelia, N & Q, 26, 2, 1979, 121-2. Guendolen's comment in Locrine 
about one mischief following upon the neck of another may echo Ham, or the Ur-Ham. Both passages concern 
the drowning of a girl, but Gertrude's line is appropriate to her; Guendolen's is not. J.S.P. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


81-1704. Adams, Michael, C.C. Tennyson’s Crimean War Poetry: A Cross-Cultural Approach, JHI, 40, 3, 
1979, 405-22. In Maud and The Charge of the Light Brigade, Tennyson was sincerely in accord with the 
highest intellectual standards of his own day in regarding the Crimean War as a rejuvenating force. He reacted 
to the crisis of the 1850's precisely as many introspective Americans reacted to the Civil War. To understand 
his views is to understand him and his artistic resolutions. DAC 


81-1705. Aspinwall, Bernard. Alfred, Lord Tennyson's "Old College Friend," N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 298-9. 
The statement by James Pope-Hennessy in Monckton Milnes: The Years of Promise (Constable, 1949) that 
Robert Monteith (one of Tennyson's college friends) accomplished little in life is wrong. He did much. [Details 
supplied. | J.S.P. 


81-1706. Hoge, James O. Talks and Walks: Tennyson's Remarks and Observations, 1870-92, JEGP, 77, 1, 

1978, 53-71. The manuscript prepared by Tennyson’s daughter-in-law shortly after his death includes many of 
his son Hallam's notes in preparation for his biography of the poet. Published verbatim, it is a hodge-podge of 
anecdotes, recollections of his earlier views, evaluations of other writers, speculations about the universe and 
elucidation of his own poems. It confirms and expands material already published on Tennyson. T.A.S. 
See also 81-1677. 


George E. Terry 


81-1707. Jackson Russell. The Lyceum in Irving's Absence: G.E. Terry's Letters to Bram Stoker, NCTR, 6, 
1, 1978, 25-33. George E. Terry's letters to Bram Stoker give a day-by-day account of the Lyceum's business 
during Irving’s first American tour, when the theatre was leased by the American actress, Mary Anderson. 
Terry, at one time his sister Ellen's business manager, seems to have been deputizing for Stoker as manager. 
Despite Anderson's success, Terry had a poor opinion of her. T.B. 


William M. Thackeray 


81-1708. Bayley, John. Vanity Fare, NSt, Sept. 23, 1977, 404-5. (rev. art., John Carey, Thackeray: Prodigal 
Genius, Faber, 1977). Thackeray felt a horror of the malignant treachery of commodities. They depressed him, 
unlike Dickens, who was rendered ebullient by things. His representation of lost chances is genuine. 
Thackeray is the tutelary genius of the contemporary low-pressure commodity novel with its reliance on close 
details. Though his art is more depressing even than its own depressing sentiments, Thackeray has still an 
exuberant sense of life. Though his self-criticism was complacent, he could show toughness, as in his portraits 
of Becky and Amelia in Vanity Fair. He was at times too knowingly effective and too conscious of providing 
the right detail. Thackeray's own dislike of shams suggests self-apology. R.E.W. 


81-1709. Hagan, John. “Bankruptcy of His Heart": The Unfulfilled Life of Henry Esmond, NCF, 27,3, 1972, 
293-316. Henry Esmond is “a masterpiece of irony" because it challenges us to discover the narrator's 
understatements and concealments. Two Esmonds emerge: the surface man is the beneficiary of youthful 
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errors and misalliances which prompt his growth; the less obvious figure is a decorous man, whose disillusion- 
ment encompasses the whole of his life’s quest for meaning. Comparisons between Vanity Fair and Henry 
Esmond, a passage from Chapter 3 of The Virginians, and an examination of Esmond's motivations to love and 
be loved reveal "the bankruptcy of his heart." G.A. 


Anthony Trollope 


81-1710. Crawford, Martin. BARCHESTER TOWERS: An Allusion and a Note on Composition, N & Q, 26, 
3, 1979, 304-5. Nearing completion in November 1856 of the Ms of this novel, Trollope inserted a reference in 
Chap. 43 to "wonderful tragedies" occurring on railways in Georgia. The allusion is to a hoax perpetrated upon 
The Times the month before by one John Arrowsmith, who claimed to have witnessed a child's murder on a 
Georgia railroad. The Times later admitted its error in printing the story. The story gave Trollope a topical 
reference and proof that The Times was not infallible. JS. 


81-1711. Overton, W.J. Trollope: An Interior View, MLR, 71, 3, 1976, 489-99. Trollope’s technique of 
interior view explores the relationship of the individual to the community by means of a representation of “how 
people speak silently to themselves in reverie.” This silent speech is composed of syntactic and rhetorical 
patterns characteristic of the silent speaker himself and of those the speaker imagines to be speaking. RER 


William Weir 


81-1712. Cameron, Kenneth. Weir of the News: yesterday’s mediaman, LibR, 26, 1, 1977, 29-38. William 
Weir, editor of the Daily News (1854-58), was one of a powerful vocal group. A wide range of sources 
illuminates the apprenticeship of this Victorian journalist and reveals insights into the whole profession. Weir 
promoted advanced liberalism to the democratic public. K.L.B. 


Fiction 


81-1713. Booth, Bradford A. In Search of Sadleir, NCF, 27, 4, 1973, 385-90. [This essay was previously 
published under the title "Introduction — Michael Sadleir: Scholar Collector" in Passages from the Auto- 
biography of a Bibliomaniac by Michael Sadleir, Los Angeles: U. of Cal., 1962.] The Sadleir Collection of 
Victorian fiction (in the UCLA Research Library) is unapproachable in condition and completeness. Its 
collector, Michael Sadleir, combined the talents of publisher, scholar, novelist, and bibliophile. This enabled 
him to thoroughly investigate subjects which had not been pursued and provide attractive materials for 
research. G.A. 


81-1714. Stevenson, Lionel. The Rationale of Victorian Fiction, NCF, 27, 4, 1973, 391-404. [Presented as the 
Bocth Memorial Lecture on Nov. 17, 1972 in the UCLA Research Library.] The Victorian household, finding 
itself with a demand for domestic entertainment, turned to the novel, with its enlarged scope and scores of 
characters. Oral reading to the family, discussions of characters and turns of plot, and reading several serialized 
novels within the same time period contributed to the diversity offered by the novel. The novelist, addressing 
himself to both sophisticated and naive readers, offered a good story with a wealth of the details of actual life — 
all constructed to provide a meaningful pattern that survived the chaos of impressions. G.A. 


General 


81-1715. Beckson, Karl. Ella D'Arcy, Aubrey Beardsley, and the Crisis at THE YELLOW BOOK: A New 
Letter, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 331-3. A letter from D'Arcy to John Lane (here reproduced) gives details of what 
happened at the Yellow Book offices when Lane's cablegram was received from the U.S.A. directing removal 
of Beardsley's drawings from the April issue. Wilde had just been arrested, and Beardsley was associated in the 
public mind with Wilde and with decadence. Other drawings were substituted, and the issue came out two 
weeks late. In the removal effort, however, one of Beardsley's drawings was overlooked: a decoration on the 
back cover. 1.S.P. 


BRITAIN X. MODERN 
Dannie Abse 


81-1716. Mariani, Gigliola Sacerdoti. Primo incontro con Dannie Abse (First Encounter with Dannie Abse), 
NA, 533, 1978, 458-73. Autobiographical elements — life in Cardiff and London, Judaism, medicine, father- 
and husband-hood — inform the poetry of Dannie Abse, as well as his novels and dramatic writings. He is a 
poet of the urban, the familiar, the everyday — motifs which he considers risky because they are easily 
sentimentalized. (In Italian) B.P. 
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W.H. Auden 


81-1717. Mendelson, Edward. Auden’s Use of “Apolitical” (Noun) and “Navaho” (Verb), N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 343-4. (1) Auden used “apolitical” as a substantive in The Prolizic and the Devourer, Chap. 1 of which 
appears in The English Auden, 1977); also "anti-political" the same way. Neither the OED nor its Supplement 
shows either of these words used substantively. (2) “Navaho” as a verb, used in Auden’s poem The month was 
April, the year, refers to a move in making string figures such as cat’s cradles; it derives from weaving done by 
the Navaho Indians. OED seems to have overlooked ethnography as a source of words. J.S.P. 


Max Beerbohm 


81-1718. Marc. The Foggiest, NSt, Nov, 18, 1977, 701. (rev. art., J.G. Riewald, Beerbohm's Literary 
Caricatures, Allen Lane, 1977). Max Beerbohm has been viewed primarily as a writer because the English 
literary establishment looks down on artists. Though his dandyisrn made his writing seem precious, his 
drawings are spontaneous and free. He drew from memory and freed Victorian caricature from its stiffness. 


Whereas his literary parodies depend on using the victim's own style, in the caricatures he found a style of his 
own. R.E.W. 


Robert Bridges 


81-1719. Ellman, Richard. Bridges and Yeats, NSt, Jan. 13, 1978, 53-4. (rev. art., The Correspondence of 
Robert Bridges and William Butler Yeats, ed. Richard J. Finneran, MacMillan, 1977). The letters between 
Bridges and Yeats are incongruously gentle. Presumably Yeats attracted Bridges because of his strangeness 
and fiery resonance. Bridges valued Yeats's prosodic inventiveness. Bridges is at his shrewdest dealing with 
Yeats's style. He caught the equivocation in The Celtic Twilight and The Secret Rose. Rabindranath Tagore 
was persuaded by Bridges, through Yeats, to revise some of the Gitanjali poems. R.E.W. 


81-1720. Godman, Peter. Robert Bridges on English Quantitive Verse: An Unpublished Letter, N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 335-6. Writing to W.M. Lindsay, a classical authority, Eridges expresses pleasure in the latter's 
enjoyment of Ibant Obscuri, an experiment in English using quantitive measure; he says he wrote it, not 
because he loves the form but because he promised to do so. [The letter is printed.] J.S.P. 


John Buchan 


81-1721. Sykes, Marjorie. The Imaginative World of John Buchan, LibR, 25, 3/4, 1975-6, 104-6. Buchan’s 
books have four distinct qualities. His characters mirror himself and his acquaintances and friends; his 
well-written novels have historical sense. Overall his works have a wholesomeness and sanity that reflect his 
own well-balanced frame of mind and pleasure in writing. K.L.B. 


Joseph Conrad 


81-1722. Rossman, Charles. A Note On Puns And the Spanish In NOSTROMO, MBL, 1, 1, 1976, 88-90. 
Conrad’s frequent punning use of proper names suggests aspects of theme and character. Nostromo (“our 
man") shows the reader that “the moral superiority of ‘us’ is spuricus”; Conrad’s punning in Spanish with “San 
Tome” and “Costaguana” also indicates the deceptive unity of 200d and evil in the novel. G.A. 


81-1723. Tighe, Carl. Conrad’s PRINCE ROMAN, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 334-5. The character of Yankel, a 
Jewish Pole and patriot in this short story, is based upon that of Jankiel in the Polish epic Pan Tadeusz, which 
Conrad knew thoroughly from boyhood, This knowledge adds to our understanding "of Conrad as a Pole, as a 
Romantic and as a writer.” J.S.P. 


Bruce Cummings 


81-1724. Braybrooke, Neville. Savage Wars: The Journals of W.N.P. Barbellion and Denton Welch, LibR, 
25, 7, 1976, 261-4. Bruce Cummings (W.N.P. Barbellion, pseudonym) and Denton Welch suffered from 
incurable diseases which led to their introspection and eventual development as diarists. They did not recount 
everyday events but carefully selected the entries that would lead to their immortality. Barbellion's The Journal 
of a Disappointed Man (1919) and A Last Diary (1920), and The Denton Welch Journals (1952) describe their 
own deaths. Their handicaps and fight against death heightened their perception of the fleeting 

moment. K.L.B. 


Walter de la Mare 


81-1725. Collingwood, Frances. The Walter de la Mare Centenary, LibR, 24, 1, 1973, 6-7. De la Mare's prose 
and lyric poetry show his original use of dramatic words, as in Songs of Childhood (1902). Frequent themes 
that occur in his poems “concern animals, flowers, and simple human emotions," which he gives extra quality. 
He still adds magic to everything he touches in his poems. K.L.B. 


Margaret Drabble 


81-1726. Spitzer, Susan. Fantasy and Femaleness in Margaret Drabble's THE MILLSTONE, Novel, 11, 3, 
1978, 227-45. Drabble's The Millstone appears to provide an account of the heroine's growth into self- 
awareness. But reality is constantly denied. Rosamund arrives at only partial truths, and her infantile fantasies 
remain concealed to the end. She never arrives at an understanding of the reasons for her wanting the baby, 
independence, and to remain a little girl. A.B.F. 


Lawrence Durrell 


81-1727. Card, James Van Dyck. "Tell Me, Tell Me": The Writer As Spellbinder In Lawrence Durrell's 
ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, MBL, 1, 1, 1976, 74-83. Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet displays extravagant | 
stylistic devices to illustrate its central concern — the nature of story-telling. The conjunction of the spy and ` 
love plots, the shifting narrative focus, the wealth of incident and detail, and the examination of Darley's 
developing storytelling ability contribute to the theme of story-telling. G.A. 


T.S. Eliot 


81-1728. Braybrooke, Neville. T.S. Eliot and Children, LibR, 23, 8, 1972, 331-3. Eliot’s preoccupation with 
children is a search for a lost Eden, as in Burnt Norton, where the leaves ring with children's laughter. The 
Cultivation of Christmas Trees (1954) and The Journey of the Magi (1927) infer the child tribute without 
becoming childish. The child serves as a symbol of hope in Eliot's poems. K.L.B. 


81-1729. Fuller, John. If and Perhaps and But, NSt, May 5, 1978, 608-9. (rev. art., Helen Gardner, The 
Composition of "Four Quartets", Faber and Faber, 1978). Eliot was depressed by the imprecision of wording in 
Four Quartets. He raised issues of avoidable ambiguities, verbal accuracy, appropriate diction and nuances, as 
his editor John Hayward notes, but hardly avoided the pendantry of "if" and "but". Geoffrey Faber, who has 
sensible comments upon the work [quoted here] imitated its sestina form in his own poem, Twelve Years. The 
poems fail as theodicy but survive for their dignity and beauty. Eliot wrote with clarity about matters far from 
clear, exposing his own roots and his religion with poise and authority but without presenting the validating 
experiences of faith. R.E.W. 


81-1730. McGrath, F.C. The Plan of THE WASTE LAND, MBL, 1, 1, 1976, 22-34. The key to the plan of 
The Waste Land lies in the fertility myths that Jessie Weston's From Ritual to Romance examines. Eliot's 
poem modifies the archetypal pattern of death and burial, rebirth, and the restoration of life to the land by 
concluding with frustrated fertility rather than rejuvenation. The poem as a whole, each major part and each 
discrete scene, repeats this pattern: a fertility motif is introduced and then frustrated. G.A. 
See also 81-1491. 


William Empson 


81-1731. Beaver, Harold. Tilting at Windbags, NSt, Aug. 11, 1978, 185-6. (rev. art., Christopher Norris, 
William Empson and the Philosophy of Literary Criticism, Athlone Press, 1978). Empson's Seven Types of 
Ambiguity was a pioneer of American New Criticism. However, in Milton's God (1961) he rejected 
aestheticism. The Structure of Complex Words with its stress on obligatory plural interpretation of texts shows 
the same kind of conflict as his own poetry. Finding verbal analysis insufficient, he shifted from a semantic to a 
moral emphasis, stressing the sanity of everyday word usage, as did J.L. Austin. Though in Milton’s God 
authorial intention was in abeyance, he has recently returned to a historical approach emphasizing intentional- 
ity. His strength in criticism is his attention to storytelling. He is a notional Buddhist prepared to live with his 
contradictions. R.E.W. 


E.M. Forster 


81-1732. Carey, John. Perish Every Laggard, NSt, July 21, 1978, 118-9. (rev. art., P.N. Furbank, E.M. 
Forster: A Life, vol. I, Secker and Warburg, 1977). Forster acquired his sense of snobbery and innuendo from. 
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his childhood circle of elderly ladies. His mother carefully suppressed his virility. Consequently he was bullted 
in public schools, looked droopy in contemporary photos, and had, in the words of a frequently sung school 
anthem, to "perish every laggard". The ordeal of his homosexuality, which he did not really understand until he 
reached Cambridge, helped on his isolation, a necessary condition for a satirist, but it made him sentimental as 
well. R.E.W. 


William Golding 


81-1733. Carrington, Ildiko de Papp. Imagery and Metaphor in LORD OF THE FLIES, MBL, 1, I, 1976, 
66-73. The major theme of Lord of the Flies, that failure to recognize the world external to the self is 
symptomatic of moral decay, is mirrored in the novel's technique. The moral degeneration of the children is 
paralleled by a breakdown of the distinction between animal and plant life, and between human and animal 
faces. From the use of blood and pig's offal to paint the faces of the hunters to Jack's plan to kill Ralph by 
penetrating his anus with a spear, Golding equates animals with humans and faces with buttocks. G.A. 


Simon Gray 


81-1734. Conway, Eve. Telling It Like It Isn't, NSt, Mar. 3, 1978, 285. [Interview] Simon Gray, the 
playwright of Otherwise Engaged, wrote on a two-year cycle. Butley was his first success; the schoolmaster 
there is not a self-portrait (Gray being in the English department of Queen Mary College, London University). 
The students in the play, though fictional, exist in an authentic setting. The criticism of student writing reflects 
Gray's dislike of examinations and unoriginal essays. His plays are totally about language; they are a subjective 
response to hearing people talk. R.E.W. 


Henry Green 


81-1735. Pritchett, V.S. In the Echo Chamber, NSt, Sept. 23, 1977, 403-4. (rev. art., Henry Green, 
Blindness, Hogarth Press, 1977). This early novel of Green's shows a certainty of direction. Its random 
calamity is discoverable in his later works too. He is nearly the first non-political British novelist to catch 
working-class speech. He has a gift for drawing simple young women. With the clergyman's daughter in 
Blindness he conveys the strangeness of the unspoken and the dialogues of voices speaking in isolation from 
each other. R.E.W. 


81-1736. James, Clive. Birthmarks, Chess Games and Wise Policemen, NSt, Mar. 17, 1978, 359-60. The 
Human Factor shows that Greene's life-long preoccupations have come back again and again in his work, more 
subtly interwoven and renewed, though no work is so perfect as The Heart of the Matter. The true comedian, 
who is not comic, is the sophisticate hoping to remain uninvolved in events. Greene has a natural talent for 
political analysis unswayed by any temporal allegiance. R.E.W. 


A.E. Housman 


81-1737. Offord, John. A.E. Housman’s Shropshire, LibR, 25, 8, 1976-7, 323-5. The unfashionable pastoral 
poetry suited A.E. Housman’s expression of the superficiality of modern society. In his "sentimental feeling" 
for the Shropshire country he discovered a setting and a character which gave meaning to his often sad or 
happy, yet always sympathetic understanding of the world. K.L.B. 


81-1738. Page, Norman. A Lost Housman Poem, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 346-7. The papers of the late Andrew 
Gow in Trinity College Library, Cambridge, contain a copy of Tne Ballad of a Widower, Housman's comic 
poem that this brother, Laurence, intended to print in his memoir (Cape, 1937) but omitted at the request of his 
sister, who feared it would injure the dead poet's memory. Todav, the Housman trustees decline to allow its 
publication. Black humor though it is, it seems equal in quality to Housman's published comic verse. J. S.P. 


Richard Hughes 


81-1739. Milligan, Ian. Richard Hughes's A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA and Aaron Smith's ATROCITIES 
OF THE PIRATES, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 336-7. In one section of his novel, Hughes follows closely the 
account by Smith of pirates boarding a ship in search of specie and taking children on their ship. He wrote this 
book to answer the question of what would have happened had the children remained with the pirates. Whereas 
Smith presents the pirates as violent and brutal (a conventional! view), Hughes shows them as “romantic 
nomads." J.S.P. 
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Ted Hughes 


81-1740. Ramsey, Jarold. Crow: or the Trickster Transformed, MR, 19, 1, 1978, 111-27. In his Crow poems, 
Hughes has deived into myths and tales of the Eskimos, Japanese, North American Indians, Persians, and the 
Talmud and the Koran. The poems reveal how the Christian mythos has misrepresented human origins. Crow, 
the trickster, shows the full range of the human id and ego. Other writers cannot avoid this vital figure drawn 
from world folk-literature. J.H.R. 


Aldous Huxley 


81-1741. Barnes, Hazel. Apotheosis and Deification in Plato, Nietzsche and Huxley, P & L, 1, 1, 1976, 3-24. 
The Myth of Er, The Birth of Tragedy, and Time Must Have a Stop are all philosophical myths employed to 
explain and persuade us to the truth of a philosophical world outlook. In them, ideals of apotheosis and 
deification represent an aspect of tension between the temporal and the eternal. Huxley uses the idea of 
One-Brahman manifesting itself as multiplicity and then retracting into oneness. Plato, despite his idealism, 
never denies the reality of time. Nietzsche embraces time in the eternal recurrence. For Huxley, deification is 
all; for Nietzsche, apotheosis is all. Plato seeks a mean. Nietzsche saw rationality and feeling as equally 
necessary to man and used myths more profoundly than either Plato or Huxley. R.E.W. 


81-1742. Steiner, George. The Last Victorian, NY, 50, 52, 1975, 103-6. (rev. art., Sybille Bedford, A/dous 
Huxley, Knopf/Harper & Row, n.d.). Ours is an age of gossip. A celebrant of his life, Bedford avoids judging 
Huxley's work, which is now for the most part dead. Her biography depicts "an advance, gradual, often 
agonized, toward the mystical serentiy of the Master's closing perceptions." Especially in his involvement 
with drugs, Huxley was a Victorian blend of brilliance and silliness. S.G.K. 


D.H. Lawrence 


81-1743. Blanchard, Lydia. Love end Power: A Reconsideration of Sexual Politics in D.H. Lawrence, MFS, 
21, 3, 1975, 431-3. Often maligned as a male chauvinist, Lawrence is interested in many relationships, not 
only those between men and women, but also those between men and men, women and women, and within 
families. Further, he is interested in the destructive forces of society — especially the modern technical and 
mechanical world — which makes any successful relationship difficult. He stresses the crippling effects of 
one's attempt to dominate another and, especially when a male dominates a female, to show the economic and 
social handicaps endured by the woman. These effects are especially apparent in Sons and Lovers. His early 
novels describe continuing conflicts tied to industrialization and urbanization. His middle period novels 
examine submission. His later novels examine withdrawal and isolation. J.A.C. 


81-1744. Dillon, Martin C. Love in WOMEN IN LOVE, P & L, 2, 2, 1978, 190-208. Sartre sees loving as 
seeking to objectify the other, usurping his freedom, or becoming an object for him. The characters in Women 
in Love are engaged in this contest of competing freedoms. Against Birkin's need for love is his need for 
freedom. He is sexually autistic in his narcissim. All the main characters accept categories of dominance and 
submission, freedom and servitude as the parameters of encounters. Three existential contradictions emerge: 
the value of the other lies in his status as other, not in his own being; the self is either lost in ecstatic unification 
or removed to the vantage point of a spectator; and the conflict of freedoms is a species of a more general 
interpersonal strife. R.E.W. 


81-1745. Harris, Janice H. Insight and Experimentation in D.H. Lawrence's Early Short Fiction, PQ, 55, 3, 
1976, 418-35. Lawrence's early short fiction, not his early novels, are the true thematic and stylistic precursors 
of his mature fiction. Released from the constraints which his sense of propriety in the novel imposed, 
Lawrence experimented with an impersonal third-person narrator, the vehicle for the social criticism which he 
avoids in The White Peacock. The early stories also reflect candor in his representation of sex and sexuality; in 
Love Among the Haystacks he introduces the theme of salvation by touch, and in The Witch A La Mode he uses 
the ambivalent imagery (attractive/destructive) characteristic of his later works. S.R. 


81-1746. Hohoff, Curt. Ein Erdgeist: Zur Neuausgabe der Erzáhlungen von D.H. Lawrence. [A Gnome. On 
the new edition of D.H. L's stories, Merkur, 29, 327, 1975, 785-9. (rev. art., Erzáhlungen und Kurzromane, 8 
vols., trans. Martin Beheim-Schwarzbach, Georg Goyert, Marta Hackl, Karl Lerbs, Elisabeth Schnack & 
Gerda von Uslar. Zürich, Diogenes, n.d.; John Thomas & Lady Jane, trans. Susanna Rademacher, Diogenes, 
n.d.) In openly handling sexual themes and celebrating physical love, Lawrence's attacks on moral smugness 
cannot always escape pornography, as in Lady Chatterley, whose three versions are compared in Roland Gart's 
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afterword to the first German translation. The way in which Lawrence employs tone, levels of speech, plot and 
character to unfold his theme makes this second version superior to the standard one. Not individual analyses 
but rather a cumulative reading of Lawrence’s stories and novels reveals the meaning of his “Harmony of 
Being.” (in German). H.W.W. 


81-1747. Peek, Andrew. The Sydney BULLETIN and D.H. Lawrence's KANGAROO, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 
337-8. Eleven quotations from the Bulletin scattered throughout the later part of this novel lend verisimilitude 
to it. Although they give the impression of being a cross-section, all but one were taken from one number, that 
of June 22, 1922, pp. 16-22. The remaining one comes from the issue of two weeks later. J.S.P. 


81-1748. Pinsker, Sanford. “Once Again, The Flowers": A Note on SONS AND LOVERS, MBL, 1, 1, 1976, 
90-2. Flowers, in Sons and Lovers, provide both a foreshadowing of the tuberculosis that will destory Paul (the 
foreshadowing occurs in the play, La Dame aux Camelias, that Faul takes Clara to see) and a pun on 
“sunflower” that indicates the final fondling Paul must destroy if he is to become a successful artist.G.A. 
See also 81-2005. 


F.R. Leavis 


81-1749. [a] Steiner, George and [b] Geoffrey Grigson et al. Symposium: F.R. Leavis 1895-1978, NSt, Apr. 
21, 1978, 536-7. [a] George Steiner: Leavis gave new aspects to the meanings of feeling. [b] Geoffrey Grigson: 
Discernment, vigorous enjoyment, and lucidity mark his best criticism. [c] Kingsley Amis: The work of his 
middle and later years is grievously mistaken. [d] David Lodge: He gave English literature an ideology but not 
a methodology. [e] D.J. Enright: Some minds were taken over by his views, and others remained resistant. [f] 
Ian Hamilton: It was impossible to admire him without assenting to enslavement. [g] John Bayley: He 
possessed the necessary confidence as a critic with a devastating simplicity of approach. [h] Clive James: He is 
a chastening example of how a mind can die of its own dogmas. [i] Malcolm Bradbury: His power to make 
education in the humanities the basis of a deep critique of our lives is attached to a sense of the fundamental 
value of education, evaluation, and language. R.E.W. 


C.S. Lewis 


81-1750. Griffin, Brian. The Two Jacks: J.B. Priestley and C.S. Lewis, LibR, 25, 5/6, 1976, 215-7. J.B. 
Priestley and C.S. Lewis share physical and philosophical resemblances which result from similar occurrences 
in their lives. They even share similar imaginative intuitions about the after-life. K.L.B. 


David Lindsay 


81-1751. Hume, Kathryn. Visionary Allegory in David Lindsay's A VOYAGE TO ARCTURUS, JZGP, 77, 
1, 1978, 72-91. Few readers of Lindsay's novel seem aware of ihe background knowledge and powers of 
interpretation demanded of them. Many of its literal features derive from the romance, a wildly episodic quest 
in a "special world" with no return of the hero. But the allegorical features are more basic and intricate: his 
creation of scenes appropriate to the exploration of the symbolic conflicts, the untraditional sequences in 
Maskull’s quest, the choice of meaningful names (perhaps suggested by Blake's Luvah, etc.). The work is a 
polemic of negation, using psychedelic appeals to the senses to condemn all the goods of the world. TAS, 


Somerset Maugham 


81-1752. Raphael, Frederic. His Nibs, NSt, Oct. 14, 1977, 56. (rev. art., Antony Christie, Somerset 
Maugham, Weidenfeld, 1977). Any excessive youthful adulation of Maugham causes us wonder when 
mature. He lacks a metaphysic which is congenial to literary criticism. Maugham was too cosmopolitan and 
made too much money to enjoy a good literary reputation. Fearing even in his 80's that his homosexuality 
would be revealed, he was, nonetheless, an exhibitionist. He was not just a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature — he was a companion. R.E.W. 


Iris Murdoch 


81-1753. Lamarque, Peter. Truth and Art in Iris Murdoch's THE BLACK PRINCE, P & L, 2, 2, 1978, 
209-22. We are invited in Murdoch's work to reflect on truth-within-fiction and truth-through-fiction. Fiction 
gives significance to assertions about the real world through irony and through illustrative support for the 
assertions. The Black Prince offers two criteria for the artist's vision: objectivity and particularity. The mark of 
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a good novel is showing us how to see. We try to construct truth. The reader in observing the characters and 
focussing on Cetails comes to see as one might see real persons. The attention paid to a character is the attention 
we should pav to observing real people. R.E.W. 


George Orwell 


81-1754. Connors, James. Zamyatin's WE and the Genesis of 1984, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 107-24. The 
importance of Eugene Zamyatin's We to 1984 is much less than alleged. Orwell had worked out most of the 
thoughts several years before hearing of Zamyatin, and, without We, 1984 would have emerged exactly as it is. 
At most We provided Orwell with support for his view regarding the semi-divine attributes of totalitarian 
leaders. Differences in the two authors' works include their concept of totalitarian rule, what can happen to a 
willing servant of such a society, the role of history and truth, and especially the role of execution, which 
Orwell misunderstands. In We Zamyatin was not primarily concerned with the totalitarian state, as was Orwell 
in 1984, but with the implied aims of industrial civilization. J.A.C. 


81-1755. Green, Martin. Orwell as an Old Etonian, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 3-10. Many of Orwell’s attitudes 
toward his intellectual contemporaries were formed during his Eton years. Àn academically and socially 
inferior student, Orwell was not accepted among the bright young men who rejected the politics of their fathers 
and old art styles and experimented with new ideas and art modes. Orwell alone accepted the realities of war 
and old-fashioned ideas of decency and manhood. Later he despised and attacked the type of people who 
intellectually espoused Socialism but were ill-suited to it by class and temperament and, he believed, betrayed 
its ideologies. Orwell's expression of normality and decency ina literary world of decadents may be discovered 
in his reaction against Etonian aestheticism. J.A.C. 


81-1756. Guild, Nicholas. Ia Dubicus Battle: George Orwell and the Victory of the Money-God, MFS, 21, |, 
1975, 49-56. Early in Keep the Aspidistra Flying Gordon Comstock decides to be an economic failure in 
ignorance of the meaning of poverty: spiritual death, which isolates and ruins creative ability. Poverty poisons 
him. Gordon suffers because he rejects the middle-class values of having a job, income, family, responsibili- 
ties, and material success — things which define what it is to be alive — and because he refuses to serve the 
money-god. The novel is not about the evils of middle-class values or a capitalistic society; rather it concerns 
Gordon's choice between accepting middle-class values and suffering spiritual death. His choice to return to 
middle-class life is inevitable; when he chooses it for the sake of loyalty to Rosemary and their unborn child, he 
recaptures his humanity. J.A.C. 


81-1757. Knapp, John V. Dance to a Creepy Minuet: Orwell's BURMESE DAYS, Precursor of ANIMAL 
FARM, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 11-29. Burmese Days has allegoric and artistic properties similar to those made 
explicit in Animal Farm. That it is an allegory of power relationships among people in a totalitarian society 
appears in two elements: (1) the language and imagery associated with the characters, and (2) the supposedly 
realistic descriptions of nature. Human qualities are made animal-like, showing that totalitarianism brings out 
the beast in human relationships. Artistically, realism fades into a surrealistic world of man/animal; then | 
realism returns with something indefinable added. Key scenes in revealing these aspects are the rescue of | 
Elizabeth, the pwe dance, Ma Hla May's humiliation, the Leopard hunt, peg spearing with Verrell, the | 
earthquake, attack of the club, and the confrontation in the church. J.A.C. 


81-1758. Meyers, Jeffrey. George Orwell: A Selected Checklist, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 133-6. [This bibliography 
is inter.ded to supplement an earlier one by Meyers, George Orwell: A Bibliography, Bulletin of Bibliography, 
31, July-Sept. 1974, 117-21.] J.A.C. 


81-1759. Meyers, Jeffrey. Orwell's Apocalypse: COMING UP FOR AIR, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 69-80. Written 
in 1939 this book gathers themes and anticipates cultural and political essays to come. Through protagonist 
George Bowling, Orwell explores the lost world of childhood, disintegrating civilization, the despair of people 
powerless in a modern world pending an annihilating war. Bowling experiences an apocalyptic vision during 
an excursion in which he is trying, in vain, to recapture the world of his childhood. The childhood passages 
express affection and nostalgic tones similar to those in Orwell's As I Please column and in his major essays on 
English popular culture such as Boys' Weeklies: Orwell shows ambivalent feelings toward the pre-war world 
while constantly comparing it to the warlike present. LAC 


81-1760. New, Melvyn. Orwell and Antisemitism: Toward 1984, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 81-105. Orwell’s 
intellectual realization of the meaning of concentration camps culminates artistically in 7984, During the time 
Orwell was writing it (1943-1948) anti-Semitism, the Holocaust, and the political and moral behavior 
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surrounding them were being exposed. He recognized anti-Semitism as early as 1940. A 1944 As I Please 
column and an April 1945 essay, Antisemitism in Britain, in the Contemporary Jewish Record, show his 
progress in developing an abstract understanding of it. He came to view the concentration camp as the essence 
of a totalitarian society and moral indifference to it as a great danger. In /984 he warns that totalitarian states 
create a society of victims who, like the Jews, have no choices, whose existence and selfhood are decided by 
the state. J.A.C. 


81-1761. Smyer, Richard I. Orwell’s A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER: The Flight from History, MFS, 21, 
1, 1975, 31-47. By focusing on Dorothy’s mind, Orwell demonstrates how her discontents, longings, and 
anxieties condition her attitudes toward civilization. It is the first novel in which he uses realistic details to 
produce a surrealistic effect and manipulates traditional plot development into a series of interior dramas. His 
concem with the “downward and backward movement” of civilization toward leader-worship appears 
rudimentarily in Dorothy’s descent into near unconsciousness in her futile struggle to regain a past free from 
sexual tension. Her vain hope is broadened to a collective tragedy in Animal Farm. The gap between her 
psycho-sexual illness and the hopelessness of the civilization is bridged in 1984, where sexual discontent is 
linked to the totalitarian state's oppression of the individual. J.A.C. 


81-1762. Van Dellen, Robert J. George Orweil's COMING UP FOR AIR: The Politics of Powerlessness, 
MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 57-68. Individual powerlessness produced by the technocracy of society is a major theme in 
all six of Orwell's major works, and this novel dramatizes the effects of technocracy on George Bowling, the 
protagonist, who seeks vainly to ftnd purpose in life. The peacefulness and solidarity of the past, symbolized 
by fishing, is juxtaposed to the instability in the present, symbolized by bombs. Orwell also uses the 
past/present motif in Animal Farm and 1984. Bowling's commonness, survival, and endurance produce an 
affirmative message of faith in the heroism of those who survive though thwarted by political ideology, 
dehumanized by technology, and rendered ineffectual at any attempt to break free from it. Orwell's essay, 
Inside the Whale, written about the same time, expresses a similar faith. J.A.C. 


81-1763. Voorhees, Richard J. Some Recent Books on Orwell: An Essay Review, MFS, 21, 1, 1975, 125-31. 
(rev. art.) Peter Stansky and William Abrahams in The Unknown Orwell (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1972) 
discover that Orwell learned languages readily and spent much of his free time in Burma talking with priests 
and attending religious services. David L. Kubal (Outside the Whale, U. of Notre Dame Press, 1972) 
demonstrates formal deficiencies in Orwell's work and compares it to those of other authors. Roberta 
Kalechofsky's best work is on Animal Farm and 1984 (in George Orwell, New York: Frederick Unger, 1973). 
Each of the five books reviewed serves a purpose; none, however is perfect — the complete book should give 
some attention to Orwell's wit and humor. i J.A.C. 


Wilfred Owen 


81-1764. Hibberd, Dominic. Some Contemporary Allusions in Poems by Rosenberg, Owen and Sassoon, N & 
Q, 26, 3, 1979, 333-4. In their poetry, Isaac Rosenberg and Ower. drew upon contemporary war propaganda 
for satiric effect; Sassoon used the title Repression of War Experience from a paper by W.H.R. Rivers, his 
shellshock physician, for a poem. , J.S.P. 


Mervyn Peake 


81-1765. Favier, Jacques. Distortions of Space and Time in the Titus Trilogy: a first approach to Peake's 
teratological imagination, MPRev, 8, 1979, 7-14. In his work, Peake creates the monstrous by hypertrophy, 
not as a technique but as part of the creative process. He feeds us sireams of highly selective sense impressions 
that emphasize the subjective distortions of space and time. (Translated from French) G.P.W. 


81-1766. Parsons, E.J.S. [Mervyn Peake at the Bodleian], MPRev, 8, 1979, 32-3. [This speech by the Deputy 
Librarian on opening an exhibition of Peake's drawings and MSS at the Library, on 16 November 1978, reveals 
that he was drafted in the same squad as Peake in 1940.] G.P.W. 


81-1767. Peake, Mervyn. The Artist's World, MPRev, 8, 1979, 3-5. [Transcript of a 1947 radio talk in which 
Peake expresses his philosophy an an artist, trying to grasp the “exquisite fish of the imagination" .]G.P. W. 


81-1768. Winnington, G. Peter. Tracking down the Unzimvubu Kaffirs, MPRev, 8, 1979, 25-6. Peake's 
juvenile story, The White Chief of the Umzimbooboo Kaffirs (c. 1922), derives partially from Major-General 
A.W. Drayson's serial, The White Chief of the Umzimvubu Caffres, in Everyboy's Annual for 1885, but 
Peake was already independent of any single source of inspiration. G.P.W. 
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Eden Phillpott 


81-1769. Saul, George Brandon. Phillpott's Use of Classic Subject Matter: A Selective Consideration, MBL, 
į 2, 1, 1977, 30-43. In Evander, Pan and the Twins, The Treasures of Typhon, Circe’s Island, and The Girl and 
the Faun, Phillpott uses classical material to emphasize character and mythology rather than a historical 
recreation of the classical period. Phillpott often deviates from tradition to lend credibility and a clear-eyed 
realism to his work. G.A. 


Harold Pinter 


81-1770. Braunmuller, A.R. A World of Words in Pinter's OLD TIMES, MLQ, 40, 1, 1979, 53-74. Pinter's 
characters control past and present experience through detached narration, a technique that allows one 
character to dominate others. Like the voyeur, the narrator redesigns the past in unverifiable narration. 
Narrators also become viewers. References to films emphasize the characters’ voyeuristic orientation as they 
recreate memories of the same events which conflict with each other. The narrative structure provides the 
means whereby the characters interact. E.K.Y. 


Anthony Powell 


81-1771. Stone, William B. Dialogue In Powell's Second Movement, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 85-8. The dialogue in 
Powell's At Lady Molly’s, Casancova's Chinese Restaurant, and The Kindly Ones may be divided into two 
types — the unconscious self-satire of unsympathetic characters and the allusive speech, usually about art, of 
the more sympathetic characters. These types of dialogue reinforce Powell's thematic question about art and 
the power-seeking ego, and suggest art's "inherent quality of transcending individual ego." G.A. 


J.B. Priestley 
See 81-1750. 


Isaac Rosenberg 


See 81-1764. 


George Bernard Shaw 


81-1772. Ahrens, Rüdiger. George Bernard Shaw — Künstlerische konstruktion und unordentliche welt. 
[George Bernard Shaw — Artistic Construction and the World's Disorder], LMFA, 6, 2, 1973, 176-7. (rev. 
art., Dietrich Schwanitz, Thesen Verlag, 1971). Schwanitz, like F. Denninghaus's Die dramatische Konzep- 
tion Bernard Shaws (Stuttgart, 1971), attempts a reassessment of Shaw. Shaw’s plays fall into four socialisti- 
cally evolving categories — social criticism, “human relations against the background of a wider, philosophic- 
al horizon, contemporary problems represented in historical themes,” and utopia. Shaw’s utopian dramas 
reveal his final disillusionment with social progress and his subsequent retreat into idealistic fantasy.J.M.K. 


81-1773. Rickert, Alfred E. George Bernard Shaw and the Modern Temper, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 89-97. 
Excepting Heartbreak House and Saint Joan, the Shavian canon is out of touch with the modern world because 
Shaw grafts arbitrary and pre-modern conclusions to the modern problems that he dramatizes. Heartbreak ` 
House is modern mostly because of the pessimism which contrasts with the sentimental conclusions of Shaw’s ` 
earlier plays. Saint Joan demonstrates the life force and creative evolution as they relate to historical knowledge 
which we already possess. Shaw’s other plays base their conclusions on Shaw’s own sense of optimism, rather 
anything within the given play. G.A. 


Alan Sillitoe 


81-1774. Nagel, Wolfgang. Gespräch mit Alan Sillitoe [Interview with A.S.], Merkur, 29, 327, 1975, 
760-72. [This interview is preceded by a reprint of the first chapter of Sillitoe's A Tree of Life (first publication 
in German, to appear as Der Brennende Baum in Fall 1975 by Diogenes Verlag), pp. 753-759, and by a brief 
biographical introduction, pp. 760-761.] Sillitoe comments on his working-class origins, his literary appren- 
ticeship during his hospitalization because of tuberculosis, and, during his self-exile in France and Spain, his 
main literary influences (D.H. Lawrence, French Existentialists, City Light-Beats, etc.). Sillitoe attempts to 
clarify his positions on Socialism, proletarian writing, and art vs. propaganda. (In German) H.W.W. 
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C.H. Sisson 


81-1775. Bedient, Calvin. Coming Out, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 121-33. (rev. art., C.H. Sisson, In the Trojan 
Ditch. Carcanet Press, 1974). Five years ago Sisson changed his approach to poetry. The early Sisson was a 
classic artist who voiced pessimism and disgust with mental swiftness, an unsentimental tone, and a balked 
rhythm. The new Sisson, boldly attacking subjects and eradicating older forms, wants his verse to reflect his 
own anguish. A.J.M. 


C.P. Snow 


81-1776. Croce, Elena. La Polemica sulle Due Culture [The Polemic of the Two Cultures], NA 536, 1979, 
234-6. C.P. Snow’s thoughts on the two cultures of science and the humanities seem very remote in light of the 
subsequent rise of a managerial class; his novels, too, are insular. But his recent critical essays on the realist 
tradition, especially those on Henry James and Benito Perez Galdos, are worthy of notice. (In Italian) B.P. 


J.R.R. Tolkien 


81-1777. Conrad, Peter. The Babbit, NSt, Sept. 23, 1977, 408-9. (rev. art., J.R.R. Tolkien, The Silmarillion, 
Allen and Unwin, 1977). The work of Tolkien is not a major creation myth as has been claimed but the West 
Midlands posing as the universe. It is a hermetic world of nonsense in which Tolkien is not inventing characters 
but a dictionary. The significant events in the cosmic drama of cupidity supposedly found in The Silmarillion 
are not battles but glosses. Narration becomes a function of topography. His dialect has "the pricey gentility of 
Hollywood costume drama". Sheer muddle is mystery, and the work is ventilated with gaps in motives. Its 
spirit is bureaucratic, and, in fact, Tolkien is the unadventurous defender of mediocrity. R.E.W. 


81-1778. Kirk, Elizabeth D. “I Would Rather Have Written in Elvish”: Language, Fiction and THE LORD OF 
THE RINGS, Novel, 5, 1, 1971, 5-18. The experience of reading Tolkien's trilogy is different from that of 
reading a novel. Tolkien insists that the work is neither allegorical nor topical but a trial in "linguistic 
aesthetic." Critics dispute the literary value of the style. A better approach is to consider the living conscious- 
ness conveyed by the work's language. M.S. 


Alec Waugh 


See 81-2052. 
Evelyn Waugh 


81-1779. Raban, Jonathan. Misericords, NSt, Dec. 23-30, 1977, 902-4. (rev. art., Evelyn Waugh, A Little 
Order, ed. Donat Gallagher, Eyre Methuen, 1978). Waugh's novels are built around topics. He craved for 
solitude. He used theology like an ax to chop his way out of his confusions. Journalism supplied Waugh with 
the natural form of his expression. In him, logic and aesthetics are scrambled; logic is used as a law 
enforcement officer for aesthetics. His immodest proposals are totally in earnest, and he is ironic only in the 
lightest social sense of the word. The narrator of Work Suspended is oddly monkish, much like his 
creator. ` R.E.W. 


Mary Webb 


81-1780. Deane, Paul. The Soul of the World: A Study of the Work of Mary Webb, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 44-57. 
An examination of Mary Webb's works reveals the importance of her mystical experience, her realization of 
that experience through concrete description, and her recurrent vision of man both in and out of harmony with 
nature. The Spring of Joy, Precious Bane, The House in Dormer Forest, Seven for a Secret, and The Golden 
Arrow each combine these characteristic strands of Webb's vision. Her best work, Gone to Earth, is her most 
uncompromising treatment of the natural victimized by the unnatural. G.A. 


Denton Welch 
See 81-1724. 
Virginia Woolf 


81-1781. Freeman, Arthur. Ducks and Wolves, NSt, May 12, 1978, 641. (letter). The Duckworth half-brother 
who took sexual advantage of the young Virginia Woolf was George, not Gerald, who became her later 
publisher and the employer of Anthony Powell. [The letter was initiated by a review of Quentin Bell, Virginia 
Woolf: A Biography.] R.E.W. 
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81-1782. Powell, Anthony. Improprieties on the Mantelpiece, NSt, June 23, 1978, 840. (letter). [see AES 
item 4481-1781]. Quentin Bell informed me that the alleged improprieties were attributed by Virginia Woolf to 
Gerald, not, as Arthur Freeman says, George. R.E.W. 


81-1783. Freeman, Arthur. On the Bloomsbury Mantelpiece, NSt, July 7, 1978, 20. (letter). Quentin Bell's 
Virginia Wooif refers not only to Virginia but Leonard and others as implicating George Duckworth in sexual 
exploration. Bell quotes Virginia's late letter to Ethel Smith which explains that the exploration occurred not on 
the mantelpiece but a ledge. [See AES abstracts #81-1781 and #81-1782.] R.E.W. 


81-1784. Bell, Quentin. The Bloomsbury Mantelpiece, NSt, July 21, 1978, 88. (letter). The evidence that both 
Duckworth brothers were involved in sexual improprieties with Virginia Woolf was not apparent until after the 
publication of the American edition of my biography, but a correction was made in the English edition. 
Reference to the evidence is made in Virginia Woolf Miscellany No. 6 and Moments of Being (1976). [See ` 
AES abstracts 481-1781, #81-1782, and #81-1783.] R.E.W. 


81-1785. Lee, Hermione. Sore Eyes, NSt, Feb. 10, 1978, 190. (rev. art., Virginia Woolf, The Pargiters, ed. 
Mitchell Leaska, Hogarth Press, 1978). This work was the original inspiration for The Years. Its didactic 
essays are often indistinguishable from fiction. Though this fact handicaps this early version as it does the later 
work, it is not retrogressive in form though using reminiscences of family life interspersed with feminist 
essays. It is a kind of anti-Huxley novel. R.E.W. 


81-1786. McLaurin, Allen. A Note on Lily Briscoe's Painting in TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. N & Q, 26, 3, 
1979, 338-40. Seurat's painting Gravelines may help us to understand Lily's painting in this novel. Lily's final 
stroke must be blue (the lighthouse itself, in a blue haze, as Woolf describes it). But there are ambiguity and 
uncertainty here, lending complexity to her final stroke of the brush and to the novel itseif. J.S.P. 


81-1787. Tomalin, Claire. A Precipice Marked V, NSt, Sept. 23, 1977, 410. (rev. art., A Change of 
Perspective: The Letters of Virginia Woolf, 1923-1928, ed. Nigel Nicolson, Hogarth Press, 1977). In this 
group of letters few shimmers of unease appear since Virginia Woolf's mind was relatively calm. Then Vita 
Sackville-West aristocratically strode into her life. In this biography, Quentin Bell was too guarded about the 
relationship. The letters are explicitlv erotic. À question still to be answered was whether Vita herself kept the 
relationship under control. R.E.W. 


81-1788. Wyatt, Jean. The Celebration of Eros: Greek Concepts of Love and Beautv in TO THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE, P & L, 2, 2, 1978, 160-75. The central concems of The Sympoisum are those of To the Lighthouse: 
striving for knowledge through love, the desire to create, and the paradox of the eterna! in the transitory. The 
central problem of The Symposium and To the Lighthouse is the acknowledgement that man is evanescent. The 
answer is the faith that man preserves a vision of the eternal. Like Socrates in Plato's dialogue, Mrs. Ramsay 
creates a moment of unity, then moves on. The lover in The Symposium realizes the inadequacy of the present 
object of desire and defines a worthy goal for it. Lily Briscoe recalls not the flawed personality but the “perfect 
goodness” of Mrs. Ramsay, giving herself a Platonic model of love. R.E.W. 


81-1789. Zwerdling, Alex. BETWEEN THE ACTS and the Coming of War, Novel, 10. 3, 1977. 220-36. 
Between the Acts, written between 1938 and 1941, reflects a sense of impending destruction. Rather chan 
celebrating unity and continuity, it suggests that art and culture have lost their authority and their connection 
with the present. Woolf had given up her belief in human improvement and focused on man as a predatory 
animal. The last scene is a return to a pre-civilized world. A.B.F. 


Douglas Young 


81-1790. Marshall, Margaret. A Glisk o' Douglas Young throu a Wheen o' his Poems, LibR, 25, 5/6. 1976, 
205-6. Young, a poet who by writing of his national pride became internationally known, taught classics in an 
Ontario University and finally died in the United States. K.L.B. 


Littack 


81-1791. Stanford, Derek. LITTACK reviewed: a personal survey, Littack, 4, 1, Nov./Dec. 1975, 3-9. 
Littack seeks to offer an alternative to “alternative poetry’: it is critical of both Establishment literature and that 
of the 'alternative society'. But its condemnations are more impressive than what it erects instead, especially 
when it prints original creative work. This is usually technically competent but lacking in "proofs of strong 
fresh sensibility". ` C.P. 
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Fiction 


81-1792. Hayman, David. Double-Distancing: An Attribute of the “Post-Modern” Avant-Garde, Novel, 12, 
1, 1978, 33-47. Although modernist novels sometimes arouse empathy or antipathy in the reader, they avoid 
underdistancing by the use of humor, irony, symbolism, and allegory. When they tum to social myths, it is 
only to disparage dominant ideologies. This creates an aesthetic distance which denies the reader access to a 
real world. Often they use double distancing when the technique overdistances while the material under- 
distances. A.B.F. 


81-1793. Lochhead, Marion. Neglected or Forgotten: Four Women Novelists, LibR, 25, 7, 1976, 251-3. Four 
women who shape their novels with historical events show talents in telling tales, presenting characters in 
action and dialogue, and indicating backgrounds. Crossriggs (1908) and Penny Moneypenny (1911), wri:ten 
jointly by Jane and Mary Findlater, and Mary’s six novels (such as The Rose of Joy) as well as Jane’s eight 
novels (such as The Green Grass of Widow and The Green Graves of Balgourie) have nonconformist points of 
view dealing with the Findlaters’s time and world. Charlotte Stewart (pseudonym Allan McAulay) and Violet 
Jacob wrote unromantic novels with unconventional period interests in the Forty-Five and its aftermath. All 
their novels have themes shaped by historical events. K.L.B. 


Poetry 


81-1794. Daiches, David. The Struggling Burglars, NSt, Apr. 7, 1978, 468. (rev. art., Drummer Hodge: The 
Poetry of the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902), ed. M. van Wyk Smith, Oxford Univ. Press, 1978). Music-hall 
lyrics were produced under the influence of war jingoism. Kipling's war poems are more complicated and 
self-contradictory than the music-hall songs. The Boer war also produced parodies, and T.W. Crosland’s 
"Dulce et decorum est" suggests Wilfred Owen's poem. Poems of the period present the myth of the Boer 
settler in his primitive simplicity, but he can be seen as being as much of a reactionary activist as the 
imperialistic British whom he opposed. It was a war of two burglars over land where the Africans themselves 
were not even involved. R.E.W. 


81-1795. Wesling, Donald. Thinking in Poetry, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 280-88. (rev. art., Jon Stallworthy, 
Hand in Hand, Oxford U. Press, 1974; George Macbeth, Shrapnel and A Poet's Year, Atheneum, 1974; John 
Fuller, Poems & Epistles, David R. Godine, 1973). Stallworthy, Macbeth, and Fuller all view the poem as a 
totally assembled instrument of thinking. Stallworthy's love poems "end their thinking when they exhaust the 
implications of the conceit”; unfortunately, some of his avant-garde technique works awkwardly. Macbeth, a 
poet of clever ideas, dwells on violence, inelegance, and nastiness. Fuller, a craftsmanly and suave handler of 
traditional poetic forms, "thinks out his poems before he writes them." A JM. 
See also 81-1990. 


Prose 


81-1796. Leiber, Justin. How J.L. Austin Does Things with Words, P & L, 1, 1, 1976, 54-65. Austin chooses 
concrete, recondite Anglo-Saxon verbs of action as against abstract, predictable academic verbs of classical or 
French origin. He sparingly uses technical terms. In his philosophical work he undermined the view of the 
world as being composed of things and their qualities or the conviction that the proper use of language was in 
making true-false propositions. His prose itself shows us the nuances of human action. His Philosophic Papers 
contain fragmentary sentences 5%, imperatives 5%, questions 15% and modals 35%, the latter either 
assertions of necessity or probability or the incompatibility or entailment of statements. His indicative 
sentences appear largely in his small narratives or in statements about others' philosophic practice. R. E. W. 


UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES I. PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
Southern Literature 


81-1797. Reeves, Paschal. A Checklist of Scholarship on Southern Literature for 1971, MissQ, 25, 2, 1972, 
199-246, [This annotated bibliography is divided as follows: I. Colonial (1607-1800), 28 items; II. Antebellum 
(1800-1865), 63 items; III. Postbellum (1865-1920), 80 items; IV. Contemporary (1920-1971), 282 items; and 
V. General, 40 items.] C.E.B. 


———————————— — M 
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UNITED STATES V. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Isaac Backus 


81-1798. Wood, Jerome H., Jr. For Truth and Reputation: The New England Friends’ Dispute with Isaa 

Backus, NEQ, 50, 3, 1977, 458-83. During the Revolutionary War Quakers attempted to protect themselves 
from criticism of their pacifism. Reverend Isaac Backus's History of New England, with Particular Referenc 

to the Denomination of Christians called Baptists (1777) disturbed Quakers with its inaccuracy and the 
references it made to the "historical image of their faith." The New England Meeting for Sufferings attempted 
to get Backus to retract his statements. After a series of meetings with a committee of Friends, Backus retracted 
or reduced his objectionable opinions. This was published as an appendix to volume 2 of Backus's History 
(1784). This amicable settlement indicates how the level of polemical religious debate had advanced during the 
1700's. R.L.S. 


Peter Bulkeley 


81-1799. Poteet, James M. A Homecoming: The Bulkeley Family in New England, NEQ, 47, 1, 1974, 30-50. 
The history of the Bulkeley family in New England illustrates three phases in New England Puritanism. Peter 
Bulkeley founded Massachusett Bay's twelfth church at Concord, was a co-moderator with Thomas Hooker of 
tke Antinomian charges brought against Anne Hutchinson, and published Gospel-Convenant (1646), the first 
work of a New England clergyman to be printed. His son, Gershom, never experienced his father's secure faith 
in Puritanism or the colonies; he became an avid monarchist. John Bulkeley, Gershom's son, defended 
orthodoxy in Connecticut. His world had narrowed to Colchester, Connecticut, but he was at peace there as a 
"typical" Yankee. R.L.S. 


Jonathan Edwards 


81-1800. Jones, Charles Edwin. The Impolitic Mr. Edwards: The Personal Dimension of the Robert Breck 
Affair, NEQ, 51, 1, 1978, 64-79. The dispute between conservative followers of Solomon Stoddard and 
William Williams and those who supported the election of Robert Breck as minister of the First Church in 
Springfield, Massachusetts led to public quarrels among the Hampshire Association of Ministers. Jonathan 
Edwards became identified as a defender of conservatism when he supported William Williams and attacked 
Breck in A Letter to the Author of the Pamphlet Called an Answer to the Hampshire Narrative. Breck was 
installed, despite the attacks on his orthodoxv, in 1736. Breck later served on the council which dismissed 
Edwards from his Northampton pulpit by a 10-9 vote. R.L.S. 


Cotton Mather 


81-1801. Gura, Philip F. Cotton Mather's LIFE OF PHIPS: “A Vice with the Vizard of Vertue Upon It,” NEQ, 
50, 3, 1977, 440-57. Mather's Life of Phips (1697) may be judged the first American biography. Mather's 
comments reveal more about his own psychological problems than they do about Phip's life. Mather's lives of 
Bradford and Winthrop are idealized, pious biographies. That of Phips was an attempt to examine the idea that 
public patriotism had become more important that private piety as the standard by which a leader's life must be 
judged. Mather defended Phips's abuses of his power as Royal Governor (he was called to answer bribery 
charges before King William III, but died in 1695) because his father, Increase Mather, had helped get Phips 
appointed as Governor. R.L.S. 


81-1802. Levin, David. Cotton Mather's Declaration of Gentlemen and Thomas Jefferson's Declaration of 
Independence, NEQ, 50, 3, 1977, 509-14. Cotton Mather's Declaration of the Gentlemen, Merchants, and 
Inhabitants of Boston, and the countrey Adjacent (1689) anticipates some of the features of Jefferson’s 
Declaration. Both documents demand limitations on the arbitrary power of British representatives; both stress 
the need for moderate, reasonable action to settle disputes. Mather's moderate tone may have influenced 
Jefferson's. R.L.S. 


Robert Rogers 


81-1803. Morsberger, Robert E. The Tragedy of PONTEACH and the Northwest Passage, ON, 4, 3, 1978, 
241-57. In 1766 when Rogers became governor of Michilimackinac, the westernmost outpost of the British 
Empire, he envisioned directing a search for the Northwest Passage. His play Ponteach was written not by 
Rogers, however, but by his sezretary. The parts written by Rogers are knowledgeable and present a realistic 
picture of frontier life, whereas those written by the secretary are artificial and melodramatic. The play often 
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parallels the events, people, and bureaucracy of the time, satirizing, for example, General Thomas Gage and 
Sir William Johnson, the king's ministers who proved to be major obstacles in Rogers's quest. Rogers failed to 
get funding for his project, and it is tragic that he was unable to complete his vision. J.L.D. 


Ebenezer Smith 


81-1804. McLoughlin, William G. Ebenezer Smith's Ballad of the Ashfield Baptists, 1772, NEQ, 47, 1, 
1974, 97-108. The persecution of the Baptists in Ashfield, Massachusetts (1761-1771) was discussed in 
contemporary pamphlets and histories. The persecution has been discovered set to verse by Ebenezer Smith, 
Elder of the Baptist Church (1761-1798). A Brief History of the Mischief of Envy, an allegory, discusses the 
separation of church and state and freedom of conscience. The poem is a confused mixture of the rationalism of 
Alexander Pope and John Locke with the religious views of John Milton and John Calvin. [Text of the poem is 
given in full.] R.L.S. 


Nathaniel Ward 


81-1805, Scheick, William J. The Widower Narrator in Nathaniel Ward's THE SIMPLE COBLER OF 
AGGAWAM IN AMERICA, NEQ, 47, 1, 1974, 87-96. The widower narrator of Nathaniel Ward’s The 
Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America (1647) has sometimes been viewed as too omniscient as a simple 
cobbler. However, his status as a widower allows him to speculate on social problems beyond his metier. He 
discusses marriage, prostitution, parturition, and the possible roles of colonists. These topics are used as 
metapors; marriage is actual marriage and also marriage to truth. These metaphors humanize the cobbler, 
making him credible as a poetic character. R.L.S. 


Phillis Wheatley 


81-1806. Lapansky, Phil. DEISM — An Unpublished Poem by Phillis Wheatley, NEQ, 50, 3, 1977, 517-20. 
Deism, recently discovered in The Library Company of Philadelphia, expresses Phillis Wheatley's intense 
piety and patriotism. It may have remained unpublished because she did not want to attack Deism at a time 
when it was closely associated with "strivings for freedom" in the Revolutionary period. [Text of the poem 
follows.] R.L.S. 


81-1807. Rawley, James A. The World of Phillis Wheatley, NEQ, 50, 4, 1977, 666-77. Recently discovered 
material indicates that the most important formative influence on the black poet, Phillis Wheatley, was her 
mistress, Susanna Wheatley. She acquainted the poet with Methodism, George Whitefield, the Countess of 
Huntingdon, Lord Dartmouth, and John Thornton. The English Methodists welcomed the poet as proof that 
their opinions concerning "the poor and people of color" were correct. R.L.S. 


Drama 


81-1808. Bryan, George B. and Mary Bashaw-Horton. Drama as Social Corrective: a Performance at 
Windsor, Vermont, in 1791, NEQ, 51, 1, 1978, 99-105. A performance of The French Revolution: Including a 
Story, Founded in Fact, of Leontine and Matilda at Windsor, Vermont, in 1791 was given to calm the dispute 
between the east and west Congregational groups over the allegec usury of their minister, Benjamin Bell. An 
Epilogue [printed here] was added to the play to warn the Congregationalists against quarreling. Benjamin Bell 
was removed from the Windsor pulpit on March 6, 1795. R.L.S. 


Prose 


81-1809. Kosok, Heinz. Der Amerikanische Essay 1720-1820. [The American Essay 1720-1820], LMFA, 6, 
2, 1973, 142-4. (rev. art., Martin Christadler, Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1968). Essays, the “first 
American literary genre," encouraged by popular interest in ideological conflicts, flourished as a Puritan 
alternative to "belles lettres." English essay-writing style, uniquely blending with American innovation, 
discouraged a direct line of essay development. Structurally varied, 18th-century American essays are best 
grouped chronogically, regionally, or topically. J.M.K. 


General 


81-1810. Irwin, Joyce. The Theology of "Regular Singing," NEQ, 51, 2, 1978, 176-92. New England 
congregations, used to singing psalms as they wished, resisted the attempt of the Regular Singing Movement 
(1720-1760) to standardize singing principles. Proposers of the regularization were charged (correctly) with a 
desire to change orthodox Calvinism. Proponents argued that regular singing was reasonable, and pleasing to 
God. Thomas Symmes, Thomas Walter, and Cotton Mather advocated Regular Singing. R.L.S. 
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81-1811. Maimsheimer, Lonna M. Daughters of Zion: New England Roots of American Feminism, NEQ, 50, 
3, 1977, 484-504. Women participated in benevolent societies between 1790 and 1830 in New England's 
Congregational churches because of a shift in attitudes toward women which is traceable in the published 
sermons between 1670 and 1790. Hugh Latimer, the 16th-century martyr, established the view that “a woman 
is frail, and proclive unto all evils.” In Ornaments for the Daughters of Zion (1692), Cotton Mather popularized 
the idea that women seduced men from virtue, but modified this criticism by insisting women were rational 
creatures. Benjamin Colman asserted a special place for women. This process of modification continued in the 
sermons of Thomas Foxcroft and Amos Chase. Women were viewed positively as capable of greater purity 
than men, although they could not be independent of men. The training women received in public speaking in 
their benevolent societies prepared them for roles in public meetings. R.L.S. 


UNITED STATES VI. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-70 
William Apes 


81-1812. McQuaid, Kim. William Apes, Pequot: An Indian Reformer in the Jackson Era, NEQ, 50, 4, 1977, 
605-25. In Eulogy on King Philip (Boston, 1836) William Apes, a Pequot half-breed, argued that the treatment 
of indians was un-Christian and that attempts should be made to bring Indians within white society instead of 
practising exclusion. R.L.S. 


Joseph Tinker Buckingham 


81-1813. Tawa, Nicholas. Buckingham’s Musical Commentaries in Boston, NEQ, 51, 3, 1978, 333-47. The 
musical tastes of the critic, Joseph Tinker Buckingham (1779-1861) show that Boston audiences enjoyed vocal 
more than instrumental compositions, and plain rather than ornamented works. R.L.S. 


Joseph B. Cobb 


81-1814. Mohr, Clarence L. Candid Comments from a Mississippi Author, MissQ, 25, 1, 1971, 83-93. Two 
surviving letters from Cobb's personal correspondence reveal the author's personality and provide insight into 
life in the antebellum South. [A letter to Howell Cobb, Nov. 29, 1844, and to Joseph Henry Lumpkin, Apr. 23, 
1851 are reproduced.] C.E.B. ^ 


James Fenimore Cooper 


81-1815. Alridge, A. Owen. Fenimore Cooper and the Picaresque Tradition, NCF, 27, 3, 1972, 283-92. 
Cooper's Autobiography of a Pocket-Handkerchief is “a technical experiment in form, deliberately under- 
taken as a method for combining social criticism with satirical observation while remaining within the precincts 
of the novel." The novel follows a picaresque tradition not evident in Cooper's historical novels. Part of this 
tradition, the method of treating the history of an inert object, filtered through English “transformational” 
novels in the 18th century from Quevedo's La Vida del buscón. G.A. 


81-1816. Nelson, Carl. Cooper's Verbal Faction: The Hierarchy of Rhetoric, Voice, and Silence in THE 
PRAIRIE, PhilP, 24, 1977, 37-47. The most important and most often slighted element in The Prairie is the 
patterr. of voices. The idea that behind all language there should be some degree of meaning and significance 
that must be sought by wise men could serve as a rubric for the whole structure of voices in The Prairie. Cooper 
aims at revealing human standards through voice and the formality and posturing of characters. The measure of 
the developing nation is its willingness to listen to the higher voices of moral directions. The hierarchical point 
of view appears in the interplay of voice and audience. R.H.D. 


James Burrill Curtis 


81-1817. Myerson, Joel. James Burrill Curtis and Brook Farm, NEQ, 51, 3, 1978, 396-423. James Burrill 
Curtis, secretary of the Brook Farm community, wrote seventeen letters to his father, cashier of the New York 
Bank of Commerce, during 1842-1843. These letters explain how a young idealist viewed daily life in the 
communitv before its later, Fourierist phase. Although known for his physical beauty, Curtis's letters reveal 
him as interested in money and property. He eventually became an Anglican minister, and chaplain of St. 
Catherine's College, Cambridge, England. [Text of seventeen letters is included.] R.L.S. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson 


81-1818. Vann, J. Don. Five Uncollected Reviews of Emerson's ESSAYS, FIRST SERIES, NEQ, 51, 1, 
1978, 91-9. A search of all extant London newspapers revealed five additional reviews of Emerson's Essays, 
First Series to be added to those listed in William Sowder's Emerson's Reviewers and Commentators 
(Hartford, 1968). Reviews in the Tablet (Sept. 18, 1841), the Atlas (Sept. 18, 1841), the Britannia (Sept. 25, 
1841), the Evening Chronicle (Oct. 29, 1841), and the Kentish Mercury (April 23, 1842) show that Emerson's 
ideas were abstruse. Thomas Carlyle wrote to Emerson to explain that he should be gratified by this 
reception. R.L.S. 


Edmund Flagg 


81-1819. Hallwas, John E. Childe Harold in the Mississippi Valley: Edmund Flagg's THE FAR WEST, ON, 
3, 4, 1977, 379-88. Flagg's 1838 travelogue, depicting the prairies and decaying French settlements of the 
Middle West, is distinctive because of the author's romantic sensibility and "spiritual kinship" with Bvron's 
Childe Harold. Flagg's important work combines American travel writing with the "spirit of romantic 
landscape poetry." Its author was influenced by a distinguished group of Western writers (John M. Peck, 
Alphonso Wetmore, Timothy Flint, and James Hall) as well as by romantic and pre-romantic authors — most 
notably Byron and Bryant. S.B. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


81-1820. Kermode, Frank. Hawthorne's Modernity, PR, 41, 3, 1974, 428-41. Hawthorne respondec to the 
critical moment in the mid-19th century when the concept of the "types" of nature in relation to divine 
providence was being transformed by Darwinian theory. The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, 
and The Marble Faun demonstrate the ambiguous and shifting versions of the New World types; "his texts, 
with all their varying, fading voices, their controlled lapses into possible inauthenticity, are meant as 
invitations to co-production on the part of the reader." B.P. 


81-1821. Liebman, Sheldon W. Hawthorne's Comus: A Miltonic Source For THE MAYPOLE OF MERRY 
MOUNT, NCF, 27, 3, 1972, 345-51. Hawthorne uses Comus as his source in The Maypole of Merry Mount 
for setting, characterization, and several details. Hawthorne's Miltonic theme — the problem of moral choice 
— and a number of incidental echoes reinforce the significance of Comus as a source. G.A. 


81-1822. McDonald, John J. Longfellow in Hawthorne's THE ANTIQUE RING, NEQ, 46, 4, 1973, 622-26. 
Edward Caryl, the narrator of Hawthorne's The Antique Ring, is based on the career of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Clara Pemberton may have been suggested by Frances Appleton, Longfellow's wife. The Hall of 
Fantasy and The Procession of Life also make references to Longfellow. R.L.S. 


81-1823. Mulligan, James S. Determinism, Fatalism, and Free Will in Hawthorne, P & L, 3, 1, 1979, 91-106. 
The ideas which dominate his writing are (1) the human being is hedged by influences, (2) man's will is free 
though man can diminish his power to choose by his own free choices, and (3) man is unable to control the 
consequences of his actions. Fatality arises from matter, character, inherited traits, the established pattern of 
the past, fortuitous circumstances, the obsessive power of an idea, and, most grievously, an evil heart. Since 
men cannot predict consequences, Hawthorne was impatient with reform movements. Improvement comes 
instead by God's design, as at the end of The Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne believes in a dual world, real and ideal, 
observing the real one around but accepting that of Providence in faith. R.E.W. 


81-1824. Stock, Irvin. Hawthorne's Portrait of the Artist: A Defense of THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
Novel, 11,2, 1978, 144-56. The Blithedale Romance is a novel dealing with the conflict between ideas and the 
complexities of experience. Since no one position is seen as being right, the novel is constantly ironic. In a way 
the real story is Coverdale's constant attempt to get the facts right. The story of Blithedale and the narrator's 
attempt to understand it prove to be parts of one whole, for both the reformers and the narrator are trying to 
understand and shape reality. Both will fail if they try to deny too much of external reality. A.B.F. 


81-1825. Waggoner, Hyatt H. The New Hawthorne Notebook, Novel, 11, 3, 1978, 218-26. The newly 
discovered Hawthorne notebook yields four impressions: (1) Hawthorne was preoccupied with suffering, 
decay, and death as well as cruelty, guilt, and punishment; (2) his minutely detailed descriptions of his walks 
and trips are highly objective, and he does not relate to his surroundings; (3) he seems too concerned with facts 
to be a symbolic “romancer”; (4) the mind revealed in this notebook seems very ordinary. A.B.F. 
See also 81-1674. 
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Herman Melville 


81-1826. Bell, Michael Davitt. Melville's REDBURN: Initiation and Authority, NEQ, 46, 4, 1973, 558-72. In 
Redbum Melville is not interested in showing a confrontation between good and evil as an "initiation" process. 
He discusses the movement from adolescence to adulthood, an initiation which is social or psychological. 
Redburn's primary task is to overcome his awe of father figures and in the process become an adult. His 
experiences teach him that there is no authority figure he can respect and there is no social equality. He remains 
confused and his "initiation" is incomplete. R.L.S. 


81-1827. Branch, Watson G. The Genesis, Composition, and Structure of THE CONFIDENCE MAN, NCF, 

7, 4, 1973, 424-48. The structure and source of The Confidence Man clarifies the nature of the confidence 
man, the relationship between the mute and the cosmopolitan, and other aspects of the novel. Melville’s most 
probable source was a newspaper article, Original Confidence Man, which appeared in the Albany Evening 
Journal and the Springfield Daily Republican. The novel's composition occurred in four stages: encounters 
(Chaps. 3-6, 8-10, 15, 16, 20-22), colloquies (Chaps. 24, part of 28, 29-32, 35-39, and part of 41), frame 
chapters (Chaps. 1, part of 2, 42, 43, 45), and insertions (Chaps. 12, 13, part of 25, 26, 27, part of 28, 34, 40, 
and part of 41). G.A. 


81-1828. Gardner, Stanton. Herman Melville and the Trunkmaker, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 307-8. In writing to 
his brother Thomas in 1862 that he had sold a quantity of his poetry to a trunkmaker (for lining), Melville was 
jesting, drawing upon a popular tradition concerning the disposal of unsold books. Melville was too private a 
person to have disposed of his poetry this way. J.S.P. 


81-1829. Loving, Jerome M. Melville's Pardonable Sin, NEQ, 47, 2, 1974, 262-78. Hawthorne and Melville 
met on August 5, 1850. Evert Duyckinck's letter of August 7, 1850 is cited to prove Hawthorne influenced the 
change in Moby Dick from a sea narrative to a complex allegory. However, Melville may have been writing an 
allegory much earlier. In a letter to Henry Dana, Jr. (May 1, 1850), Melville termed his new book "a strange 
sort of a book . . . one must needs throw in a little fancy . . ." To argue for Hawthorne’s influence on Moby 
Dick is a paradox. Melville was pessimistic; Hawthorne was not a complete pessimist. Melville misunderstood 
Hawthorne's position on the role of evil. Hawthorne could not have approved of Ahab. R.L.S. 


81-1830. Stempel, Daniel, and Bruce M. Stillians. BARTLEBY THE SCRIVENER: A Parable of Pessimism, 
NCF, 27, 3, 1972, 268-82. Bartlebv the Scrivener reveals its narrator's intuitive sense that, despite offered 
rationalizations, Bartleby's fate is man's fate. Melville's romantic pessimism may have resulted from his first 
contact with Schopenhauer's philosophy, which was summarized by John Oxenford in Iconoclasm in German 
Philosophy (Westminster Review and Foreign Quarterly Review, 60, [1853], 388-407). Melville, because of a 
combination of physical strains and career pressures, was receptive to Schopenhauer's view that asceticism 
offers the only freedom of will and "ts . . . annihilation, and this is the greatest boon that can be desired." G.A. 


Francis Parkman 


81-1831. Tribble, Joseph L. The Paradise of the Imagination: the Journeys of THE OREGON TRAIL, NEQ, 
46, 4, 1973, 523-42. The Oregon Trail is not a factual historical document. It is Francis Parkman's romantic 
reconstruction of what were actually difficult and tedious experiences in the West of the 1840's. Parkman's 
brief journal entries were reworked to heighten the contrast between the tumultuous life of frontiersmen and the 
settled life of easterners. There is a seasonal motif in the book: spring is arrival on the lush frontier, high 
summer is the wildness and savagery of the prairie, autumn is seen in the fruitfulness of the settled regions. 
Parkman was more interested in the literary possibilities of his journey than the historical opportunity to 
observe Indians. i R.L.S. 


Wendell Phillips 


81-1832. Ruchames, Louis. Wendell Phillip's Lovejoy Address, NEQ, 47, 1, 1974, 108-17. Wendel: Phillips 
protested the killing of Elijah Lovejoy, an antislavery editor, in an extemporaneous speech in Faneuil Hall, 
Dec. 8, 1837. Two questions surround this speech: was Phillips there to speak by invitation; and, was Phillips 
active in antislavery causes before the speech? Phillips was there to speak by invitation, but abandoned his 
prepared text due to excitement. The Liberator reported antislavery speeches by Phillips prior to the Dec. 8 
speech. RLS. 
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Edgar Allen Poe 


81-1833. Pollin, Burton R. Poe's MYSTIFICA TION: Its Source in Fay's NORMAN LESLIE, MissQ, 25, 2, 
1972, 111-30. Poe's story is a reaction to Theodore Sedgwick Fay's novel Norman Leslie. As a critic himself, 
Poe objected to Fay's novels for their tastelessness and lack of artistic achievement. He fought the melodrama- 
tic school of fiction that Fay represented. As an editor of the New York Mirror, Fay responded to Poe through 
both articles and allegory. Their series of exchanges explain part of Poe's Mystification, originally published 
as Von Jung, the Mystific. In particular, Norman Leslie provides a base for specific episodes in Poe's story. 
Ultimately, Poe's story is a hoax, his way of attacking the greater hoax that the New York establishment was 
perpetrating on the American reading public. (C. E. B. 


81-1834. Teunissen, John J., and Evelyn J. Hinz. Poe's JOURNAL OFJULIUS RODMAN as Parody, NCF, 
27, 3, 1972, 317-38. The Journal of Julius Rodman attacks the hack writing and plagiarism that characterized 
the Western adventure narrative. Poe's previously published comments about plagiarism, his emphasizing his 
"sources" throughout the Journal, and his characterization of Rodman as a combination of the delusions and 
hypocrisies of prominent Western adventurers support a reading of the Journal as parody. G.A. 


Catharine Maria Sedgwick 


81-1835. Kelley, Mary. A Woman Alone: Catharine Maria Sedgwick's Spinsterhood in Nineteenth-Century 
America, NEQ, 51, 2, 1978, 209-25. The sentimentalist, Catharine Maria Sedgwick, advocated marriage, but 
insisted that the unmarried woman could achieve happiness. This happiness was the result of adopting society 
as her "family". Sedgwick's letters illustrate her idea that the glorification of marriage was "miserable cant." 
They also show that she used her family (two brothers) and their children as emotional surrogates to provide the 
family life she chose not to create for herself [approximately fifty-four letters are cited]. R.L.S. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 


81-1836. Graham, Thomas. Harriet Beecher Stowe and the Question of Race, NEQ, 46, 4, 1973, 614-22. In 
Goodbye to Uncle Tom (1956) J.C. Furness questioned the humanitarianism of Harriet Beecher Stowe. This 
view is mistaken. The antislavery story The Two Altars, Uncle Tom's Cabin, and A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 
show that Stowe was always interested in emphasizing the common humanity of her Negro characters. She 
admitted that she did not fully understand Negroes, viewing them as an enigma, but this does not mean that her 
humanitarianism must be questioned. R.L.S. 


81-1837. Trautmann, Frederick. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Public Readings in New England, NEQ. 47, 2, 
1974, 279-89. Harriet Beecher Stowe read from her works from Sept. to Dec., 1872. She did it for the money. 
The readings were in two parts: Uncle Tom's Cabin; and selections from Oldtown Folks, The Pearl of Orr's 
Island, and short stories. A pioneer in using regional dialects, she became skilled in reproducing dialects aloud. 
Usually the audiences were friendly; in Nashua everyone left early. R.L.S. 


Henry Thoreau 


81-1838. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Thoreau's Brick Pillow, NEQ, 50, 4, 1977, 664-6. In "Housewarming," 
Chapter 13 of Walden, Thoreau's reference to sleeping on a brick pillow alludes to Jacob's pillow in Genesis, 
28:10-11. In this context the brick pillow means that Thoreau viewed his house as a place where he would 
develop his spiritual nature. R.L.S. 


81-1839. Hendrick, George. Henry S. Salt, the Late Victorian Socialists, and Thoreau, NEQ, 50, 3, 1977, 
409-22. Henry S. Salt left his mastership at Eton when he became radicalized by his association with J.L. 
Joynes, Jr., a defender of Henry George's Progress and Poverty. George, Joynes and Salt were influenced by 
the ideas of Henry Thoreau. In an article in Justice (Nov., 1885), Salt attempted to explain to Englishmen 
Thoreau's belief in a "practical", i.e. Socialist, life. Edward Carpenter and Robert Blatchford also spread 
Thoreau's influence. Well-known Fabians like George Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb ignored 
Thoreau. R.L.S. 


James Tytler 


81-1840. Stern, Madeline B. A Salem Author and a Boston Publisher: James Tytler and Joseph Nancrede, 
NEQ, 47, 2, 1974, 290-301. The Scotsman, James Tytler, a literary hack, the Frenchman, Joseph Nancrede, a 
bookseller, and the Irishman, Barnard Macanulty attempted to publish the Complete System of Universal 
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Geography in 1801 in Massachusetts. Their arrangements illustrate the state of the American publishing 
industry, which was confused. R.L.S. 


Wait Whitman 


81-1841. Dressman, Michael R. Another Whitman Debt to Emerson, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 305-6. In Slang in 
America (North American Review for November 1885), Whitman appropriated lines from Emerscn's Nature 
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about the meaning of "right," "wrong," "spirit," etc. J.S.P. 


81-1842. Martin, Robert K. Whitman's "Song of Myself": homosexual dream and vision, PR, 42, 1, 1975, 
80-96. The pious liberal "acceptance and tolerance of homosexuality have . . . been disastrous for the 
development of a homosexual consciousness." Whitman used his poetry to communicate the facts of his 
homosexuality to his readers, knowing that the message would be misheard by non-homosexuals. Heterosex- 
ual biographers and critics have accordingly attempted to adjust the facts of his life and poetry to fit their 
version of normality. But analysis of The Sleepers and Song of Myselfas representing homosexual experience 
shows the basic pattern of orgasm followed by passages of philosophical summary and visionary perceptions of 
unity. B.P. 


81-1843, Stubblefield, Charles, The Great Circle: Whitman's PASSAGE TO INDIA, PrS, 49, 1,1975, 19-30. 
Whitman's poem uses the three major technical achievements of the 1860's, the Atlantic cable, the Suez Canal, 
and the transcontinental railroad, as major images in his quest for a pattern that will unite man's past. present, | 
and future. The visionaries such as Columbus and Whitman himself sense the unknown, create the goal of the ` 
quest, and launch out in search of their dreams. The quest goes to India, the origin of human civilization, but it 
also launches out further to God himself. B.S.W. 


Poetry 


81-1844. Engel, Bernard F. Some Nineteenth-Century Midwestern Poets, ON, 3, 4. 1977, 369-78. Although 
the early 19th-century did not produce any major American poets, writers such as Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
Frederick Thomas, Henry Whiting, Samuel Beach, and John Milton Harney "kept alive the respect for poetic 
art" in preparation for poets such as Whitman and Sandburg. Schoolcraft and Thomas were "descriptive poets" 
of the Westem settlement; Whiting and Beach explored America's historical roots in Indian legends; and 
Harney wrote tales of knightly adventure. Their talents were greatly hindered, however, by their use of the 
outworn Romantic mode. Yet they were able to maintain a poetic standard and reflect the nation's changing 
intellectual concerns. R.A.B. 


Prose 


81-1845. Hicken, Victor. A Congregational Romance; or, Victorian Love by Mail, ON, 4, 1, 1978, 35-48. 
The writing of love letters is almost a forgotten art in America, but the practice flourished for over 150 years, 
especially after 1800 with the growth of postal services and the spread of education. Love letters written by 
Laura Salome Merrill and Alexander Bartlett in 1852 and 1853 provide a typical example of American 
Victorian romantic correspondence. About 30 letters by Merrill but only three by Bartlett are in existence. The 
lettezs say little about events in the lives of their writers, but reveal much about their emotions and moral 
attitudes. In 1853 the lovers were married, and two of the letters were presumably written shortly afterwards by 
the wife. C.A.Cy. 


UNITED STATES VII. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Abraham Cahan 


81-1846. Michel, Sonja. YEKL and HESTER STREET; Was Assimilation Really Good for the Jews?, LFQ, 
5, 2, 1977, 142-6. Joan Micxlin Silver's direction of Hester Street, adapted from Abraham Cahan’s 1896 
novel, Yekl, A Tale of the Ghetto, remains faithful to this story of Jewish Immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
Her movie preserves the tension of Cahan's novel: the breakdown of Jewish tradition by the Americanization 
process which produces both negative and positive effects upon the protagonist Yekl, his wife Gitl, and his son 
Yossele. G.S.S. 


Kate Chopin 


81-1847. Amer, Robert D. Pride and Prejudice: Kate Chopin's DESIREE'S BABY, MissQ, 25, 2, 1972, 
131-40. Rather than contrived, the ending of this story shows the careful craftsmanship and complexity within 
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the work. Throughout the story, Chopin reveals that absolute distinctions between races are impossible. 
Armand in the story inherits his father's property, slaves, and code of conduct. His discovery of his true 
identity reveals the dangers of racial myth and deprives him of justification in his actions toward the baby. The 
poison of abstraction overcomes the depth and warmth of personal relations. Imagery patterns of light or 
shadow and the use of the color yellow reinforce the theme. Likewise, the contrast between God/providence 
and Satan emphasizes the battle between the light and dark kingdoms. CEB, 


Stephen Crane 


81-1848. Bland, James. Stephen Crane — A Distant Echo, LibR, 23, 8, 1972, 338-40. Stephen Crane's The 
Red Badge of Courage (1895) has "come to be regarded as one of the most significant books in the development 
of American Literature." Crane is important for the realism of his stories. His use of prostitutes and Iow life 
material brought on a critical onslaught from Americans, but his writing brought acclaim in England.K.L.B. 


81-1849. Chapman, Mary Lewis. Literary Sketches, LiSk, 11, 12, 1971, 1-3. Three writers, born in 1871, 
have only their birth date in common. Proust, a symbolist, looks inward in his seven novels. Crane and Dreiser, 
naturalists, look outward in their works; they write about the impingement of nature on society. In Dreiser, 
naturalism blooms fully. L.M.M. 


Emily Dickinson 


81-1850. Gohdes, Clarence L. Emily Dickinson's Blue Fly, NEQ, 51, 3, 1978, 423-31. Emily Dickinson 
wrote her poems "to amuse herself as well as to subdue anxiety." Gerhard Friedrich, John Ciardi, Caroline 
Hogue, John Crowe Ransom, Charles Anderson, and Thomas Johnson have given differing interpretations of 
the "blue fly poem." This search for a single meaning ignores the purpose of symbols, which is 
multiplicity. | R.L.S. 


81-1851. Monteiro, George. LOVE & FAME or WHAT'S A HEAVEN FOR?: Emily Dickinson's Teleology, 
NEQ, 51, 1, 1978, 105-13. In Love and Fame (London, 1971) and Delusions, Etc. (New York, 1972), John 
Berryman examined Emily Dickinson's pairing of love and fame. Dickinson rejected the possibility of physical 
love on earth, but believed it took place in her conception of Heaven. She also believed the fame she did not get 
would come after her death. Her “fame” and "marriage" poems share the idea that she would be worthy of love 
and respect when freed from the restrictions of "Myself." R.L.S. 


81-1852. Morse, Jonathan. Emily Dickinson and the Spasmodic School: A Note on Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson's Esthetics, NEQ, 50, 3, 1977, 505-9. The term "spasmodic," applied by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson to the poetry of Emily Dickinson, was coined by William Aytoun (1813-1865) in his satirical 
criticism of his own work, Firmilan; or, The Student of Badajoz: A Tragedy (Blackwood's Magazine, May 
1854). It was used to criticize the uncontrolled Romanticism of Alexander Smith and Sidney Dobell. When he 
applied the term to Dickinson's work, Higginson was pointing out that he could not find a moral purpose in 
Dickinson's pure conceptions. Further study of Higginson's esthetics may reveal that he viewed Dickiason as a 
“powerful amoralist.” R.L.S. 


Lewis Hayden 


31-1853. Robboy, Stanley J., and Anita W. Robboy. Lewis Hayden: From Fugitive Slave to Statesman, NEO, 
t6, 4, 1973, 581-613. Lewis Hayden, a fugitive slave, became one of Boston's foremost abolitionists and 
tatesmen. He was a founder of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, an agitator for woman's suffrage, and 
nessenger to the Massachusetts Secretary of State. His Letters in Vindication of the National Grand Lodge 
1867) promoted Free Masonry among Negroes. R.L.S. 


William Dean Howells 


311-1854. Goldman, Laurel T. A Different View of the Iron Madonna: William Dean Howells and His 
Magazine Readers, NEQ, 50, 4, 1977, 563-86. Hjalmar Boyesen's Why We Have No Great Novelists (The 
corum, 1887) misrepresented William Dean Howell’s importance by creating a myth of the Iron Madonna. 
Writers of the 1920's supposed that Howells “was compromised by middle-class female readers" and practiced 
:elf-imposed censorship to maintain his popularity in the monthly magazines. Examination of letters received 
»y Howells shows that his audience included males as well as females. Although he may have kept in mind that 
us audience wanted a "family literature", it is injudicious to suppose that this prevented him from experiments 
vith social realism. R.L.S. 
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81-1855. Monteiro, George. William Dean Howells and THE AMERICAN HEBREW, NEQ, 50, 3, 1977, 
515-6. Howells may or may not have been influenced by criticism of his references to Jews in The Rise of Sila 
Lapham. He did excise references to them, and may have been influenced by criticism by Cyrus L. Sulzberge 
in The American Hebrew. When asked to comment on anti-semitism in 1890, Howells was abrupt. R.L.S. 


81-1856. Pattison, Eugene H. From History to Realism: Howells Composes THE LEATHER WOOD GOD, 
ON, 4, 3, 1978, 195-218. Howeil’s last novel was based on an historical narrative of the same name by Richard 
H. Taneyhill. Although depending on the material of his precursor, Howell's Mss reveal the creation o 
fictional characters and adaptations of character, plot, and dialogue. In a conscious attempt to produce 
historical realism, Howells invented narrative techniques that extended his characters beyond historical fact 
and give them the speech of the frontier. [An Appendix categorizes Howell's adaptation of selections from 
Taneyhill.] S.B. 


Henry James 


81-1857. Armstrong, Paul B. Knowing in James: A Phenomenological View, Novel, 12, 1, 1978, 5-20. James 
shows a phenomenological approach to knowing when he speaks of fiction as a house with many windows 
which reveal different impressions. What we see depends on where we stand, but through intentionality we 
constantly try to fill in what we can't see. Perception and imagination are closely linked, for both are 
teleological. However, James does not advocate mere subjectivity. Impression and intentionality mediate 
between subject and object, and we approach objectivity as we try to receive everything in our impzessions. In a 
world where everybody's grasp is incomplete, the novel can help fulfill our knowledge. A.B.F. 


81-1858. Crow], Susan. Aesthetic Allegory in THE TURN OF THE SCREW, Novel, 4, 2, 1971, 107-22. This 
tale, by virtue of its style and form a highly self-conscious creation, demands a flexible reading and one not 
based on terminologies of psychology or philosophy. The frame selects and instructs the audience. With its 
authority of style, the story reflects a critical turning point in the life as well as in the art of Henry James. M.S. 


81-1859, Long, Robert Emmet. James's WASHINGTON SQUARE: the Hawthorne Relation, NEQ, 46, 4, 
1973, 573-90. Although the influence of Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet is found in Washington Square, James 
ultimately rejected Balzac's lack of a moral imagination. He termed Washington Square an "American tale" 
because of the interest in moral imagination which he took from Hawthorne, and Hawthorne's use of the 
convention of the Gothic tale. In his 1879 biography, Hawthorne, James drew close to Hawthorne's interest in 
psychological realism. Catherine, the moral center of Washington Square, is the result of this study of 
Hawthorne's use of characters who seem to be nonentities, but actually are strong moral figures. R.L.S. 


81-1860. Morris, R.A. Classical Vision and the American City: Henry James's THE BOSTONIANS, 46, 4, 
1973, 543-57. The classical pastoral imagery in Henry James's The Bostonians (1886) shows that he attempted 
Ju 


to find an aesthetic setting for American urban life, but realized that he could not do so. Basil Ransome's 
anomie illustrates James's disenchantment with the ugliness of urban life. R.L.S. 


81-1861. Palliser, Charles. “A Conscious Prize": Moral and Aesthetic Value in THE SPOILS OFPOYNTON, 
MLQ, 40, 1, 1979, 37-52. James views Fleda with sympathy and irony. Major themes are the diverse concepts 
of value — aesthetic, financial, and moral — the manipulation of people, and the reduction of people to 
objects. That Fleda can distinguish correct values makes her a free spirit. Mona covets the spoils for their 
monetary worth, Mrs. Gereth for their aesthetic qualities; both motives are immoral, Fleda’s relationship with 
the spoils is imaginative rather than covetous. Her belief in the continued existence of the spoils represents a 
lack of moral insight. E.K.Y. 


81-1862. Pritchett, V.S. Alone, NY, 51, 4, 1975, 121-5. [rev. art., Henry James Letters: 1843-75, ed. Leon 
Edel, Harvard U. Press, n.d.]. James's letters, “virtuoso exercises in the adventure of a sensibility,” 
demonstrate his use of experience as a point of departure. James's exposure to European life is similar to that of 
the young Ruskin, and he met Ruskin almost as soon as he arrived in England on his first adult journey. The 
Italian journey was a transforming experience. James remained aware of being an outsider in Europe. S.G.K. 


81-1863. Reddick, Bryan. The Control of Distance in THE GOLDEN BOWL, MBL, 1, 1, 1976, 46-55. The 
most remarkable aspect of The Golden Bowl is its success at extending the reader's distance from individual 
characters while reducing his distance from the created world of the novel. James frequently changes the 
central character, utilizes general summaries which remove the reader from the immediate scene, presents a 
series of scenes which are progressively farther in the past, and follows concrete descriptive sentences with less 
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explicit sentences. These elements of formal control, felt by the reader throughout the novel, draw him into the 
' created world of the novel. G.A. 


James Whitcomb Riley 


81-1864. Crowder, Richard H. Sexuality in the Sonnets of James Whitcomb Riley, ON 4, 2, 1978, 143-50. Of 
Riley's 84 sonnets written between 1878 and 1887, 34 hint of sexual imagery. During these years Riley severed 
his involvement with several women; and there is some suggestion that his personal life found its way into his 
poems, as, for example, in a sonnet that seems to recall a relationship with Ella Wheeler. In many of his 
sonnets, the imagery used for the passion and physicality of sexual experience is “assuredly realistic and 
vivid." These sonnets reveal a "new" Riley, a writer of sensual fantasies, not the traditional Riley, a writer of 
dialect verse or children's poems. V. A.D. 


William Graham Sumner 


81-1865. Curtis, Bruce. William Graham Sumner and the Problem of Progress, NEQ, 51, 3, 1978, 348-69. 
William Graham Sumner spent a lifetime trying to “reconcile determinism and free will” to discover how much 
man could affect evolutionary progress and/or social change. He decided a belief in progress was not supported 
by evolution and broke with Herbert Spencer. He assumed cosmic forces would destroy man as easily as they 
might make him great. Like Henry Adams, the mature Sumner accepted that "social decline and physical 
entropy threatened mankind." His view of progress alternated between a belief in antagonistic cooperation and 
a blunt acceptance of the implications of The Second Law of Thermodynamics. R.L.S. 


Mark Twain 


81-1866. Fender, Stephen. "The Prodigal in a Far Country Chawing of Husks": Mark Twain's Search for a 
Style in the West, MLR, 71, 4, 1976, 737-56. Twain's letters from Nevada are filled with a tension and 
excitement not found in his earlier eastern travel letters. When he joined the Enterprise, he began to write in the 
tradition of the failure to impose order upon powerful passions. Nevada was too ‘genteel’ to supply sources for 
this, as was shown in the failure of his newspaper hoaxes, but not civilized enough to provide him with a basis 
on which to build a stable style. It was not until he returned to the east that he found a sufficiently stable society 
upon which to develop a permanent style. R.F.B. 


81-1867. Hawkins, Hunt. Mark Twain's Involvement with the Congo Reform Movement, NEQ, 51, 2, 1978, 
147-75. From October 17, 1904 to February 10, 1906, Mark Twain was active in the Congo reform movement, 
composing King Leopoid’s Soliloquy (1905), and two unpublished pieces, A Thanksgiving Sentiment (1905) 
and On Leopold, about 1906. Twain mistakenly believed the U.S. had ratified the Berlin Act (1885) and could 
participate in Congo affairs. Twain withdrew from the movement when he learned the U.S. did not ratify the 
Act; the leaders of the movement put too much pressure on his time, and his pessimism about reforms 
convinced him he was wasting his time. Citing the Declaration of Brussels (1890), Theodore Roosevelt did ask 
the Belgians for Congo reform. Twain, who had withdrawn from all contact with the reform issue, was never 
aware that his propaganda was successful. i R.L.S. 


Sophus Winthur 


81-1868. Mildrum, Barbara. S. K. Winthur's Grimian Trilogy, PrS, 49, 4, 1975-76, 311-9. Sophus Winthur's 
trilogy follows a pattem common in immigrant novels, that of expectancy, for example Moses leading the 
children of Israel into the promised land, balanced by the disillusion caused by loss of roots and an unfulfilled 
spiritual life. To a greater or lesser degree, all the original Danish immigrants of Winthur's novels, especially 
the children of Peter and Marta, become casualties of this duality. Yet, the dream of hope remains; losing it 
would mean losing a part of the immigrant's identity, a defeat of the inner self. B.S.W. 


Victoria Woodhull 


81-1869. Fryer, Judith. The Other Victoria: "The Woodhull” and Her Times, ON, 4, 3, 1978, 219-40. 
Woodhull, one of the “new women" portrayed in Victorian novels — satirically by Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
ironically by Henry James — set out during the late 1800's to actively “redefine the feminine." During her 
struggles in favor of Women's Rights, Free Love, Spiritualism, and at one time Communism, she established 
her own stock brokerage firm (with money from Cornelius Vanderbilt), published her own newspaper (with 
support from Stephen Pearl Andrews), and promoted her own presidential candidacy twice, against Grant in 
1872 and against Cleveland in 1892. At 45, drained of money and energy, she redirected her efforts to absolve 
herself of past actions and to prove her respectability. V. A.D. 
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Subjects 


81-1870. Faderman, Lillian. Female Same-sex Relationships in Novels by Longfellow, Holmes, and James, 
NEQ, 51, 3, 1978, 309-32. Intense friendships between women were viewed as normal during the nineteenth 
century. Longfellow’s Kavanaugh (1849), Holmes’s A Mortal Antipathy (1885), and James’s The Bostonians 
(1885) illustrate acceptable homosocial, rather than lesbian, relationships. Viewing the feminine relationships 
in these novels in an erotic manner is an act of forcing contemporary views on 19th-century novels where the 
views are inappropriate. R.L.S. 


UNITED STATES VIII. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
A.R. Ammons 


81-1871. Donoghue, Denis. Ammons and the Lesser Celandine, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 19-26. (rev. art., A.R. 
Ammons, Sphere: The Form of a Motion, Norton, 1974). Ammons wants to write a long poem instead of 
splendid little rondures. As he stated in Tape for the Turn of the Year (Cornell U. Press, 1965), he seeks poetry 
that accommodates prosaic as well as exciting elements. Focusing on big metaphysical questions, he strings 
together many pieces of life. The relation between Man and Nature is expressed mainly through the figures of 
wind (poetic spirit) and mountain (inescapable reality). Unfortunately, Sphere is less moving than Ammons's 
shorter poems, because it is too self-centered and facile. A JM. 


81-1872. Sitter, John E About Ammons' SPHERE, MR, 19, 1, 1978, 201-12. Sphere belies the notion that 
modern poetry is necessarily difficult, for Ammons writes, using an open idiom accessible to the educated 
nonspecialist, a poetry of the middle, more balanced than unbalanced. His emphasis on the personal aligns him 
with Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Whitman (in The Prelude, In Memoriam, and Song of Myself), but Sphere 
does not define the personal self as strictly as the others do. Ammons’s openness involves risk but could help in 
a new ordering of the world and in a new orientation of criticism. J.H.R. 


Sherwood Anderson 


81-1873. Folks, Jeffrey J. Anderson's Satiric Portrait of William Faulkner in DARK LAUGHTER, NMW, 12, 
I, 1979, 23-9. The satiric portrait of the bookstore poet in Anderson’s Dark Laughter indicates Anderson's 
alienation from his one time friend, William Faulkner. If composed before the two actually met, it reflects 
Anderson's preconceptions about Faulkner, based on the accounts given him by his wife. If composed after 
their acquaintance in 1924 and their stormy parting of ways in April, 1925, it delineates the essential 
differences in personalities and philosophies which separated the two writers. In any case, Anderson 
considered these events important enough to illustrate an important theme in his novel concerning the 
relationship of a writer to his society. M.T. 


John Ashbery 


81-1874. Sayre, Henry M. “A Recurring Wave of Arrival": Ashbery’s Endings, P & C, 11, 3, 1979, 39-44. 
Ashbery's work, although disapproved of by the New Critics, has considerable merit because reading him 
takes unusual skills. An examination of his endings (ends of lines, of poems, and even of volumes) shows that 
he has produced a new kind of prosody. He "reconstitutes the site of poetic closure in the reader, not the 
poem." P.G.D. 


Djuna Barnes 


81-1875. Vella, Michael. Djuna Gains Despite Critics’ Pall, LGJ, 4, 1, 1976, 6-8. Nightwood, “one of the 
most thoroughly surrealistic of American novels,” was written when the “most significant artistic and literary 
movement of the century" flourished in Paris during the 1920's and 1930's. Barnes utilizes such surrealistic 
strategies as yoking together thematic opposites, irrational juxtaposition in prose, and narrative discontinuity 
with shifting metaphors and analogic structures in her novel which reflects the surrealistic innovations of Louis 
Aragon and André Breton. GAS, 


John Barth 


81-1376. Kalin, Jesse. Philosophy Needs Literature: John Barth and Moral Nihilism, P & L, 1, 1, 1977, 
170-82. Moral nihilism is the position that no reason exists to do anything; practically, it means inertia] 
inaction. Todd Andrews in The Floating Opera discovers that a reason exists for living though not for particular 
values. Having them is enough. The End of the Road examines inertial inaction and its solution. The novels 
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refute nihilism by presenting experiences which, if had by the reader, would warrant the same conclusions. 
Literary experience is a rehearsal in which the reader is involved with the characters and experiences concern 
for some of them. Philosophical novels show what values would be like and how one might obtain 
them. R.E.W. 


81-1877. Curtler, Hugh Mercer. Does Philosophy Need Literature?, P & L, 2, 1, 1978, 110-6. If Jesse Kalin 
means that Barth's novels "have to do with" moral nihilism [see AES item 3481-1876], this is true but not 
significant. If the “argument” of the novels cannot be present in another form than the literary one, they are not 
philosophical. If taken as "poetry", the novels are ambiguous and argue no definite philosophical conclusion. 
The having of a value, which Kalin argues for Jake Horner in The End of the Road, is no argument against 
nihilism unless reasons exist for holding those values. The novels succeed poetically by virtue of neutrality on 
philosophical issues. The domain of the philosopher is that of concept, of the poet, imagery. The poet does not 
verify his ideas. R.E.W. 


81-1878. Kalin, Jesse. How Wide the Gulf?, P & L, 2, 1, 1978, 116-23. Curtler's argument that the literary is 
concerned with the rhetorical dimension of words and the philosophical with their logical dimensions is false in 
practice. For real moral philosophy, valuability is demonstrable by showing that things can be understood to 
have value. Such demonstration presents a "putative" value to the understanding while making evident its 
genuineness. [see AES items 4581-1876 and 481-1877]. A distinc-ion exists between (a) a philosophical 
argument incorporating a novel as a subpart and (b) a philosophical novel which is a complete argument. That 
philosophy needs literature is proved by (a). Curtler overlooks irony and satire. The absurdity of the characters 
in Barth's novels rhetorically questions the adequacy of nihilism. Under category (b) a novel must have an 
"exhibitionary argument” to be philosophical; these do. R.E.W. 


81-1879. Mercer, Peter. The Rhetoric of GILES GOAT-BOY, Novel, 4, 2, 1971, 147-58. The central rhetoric 
of Barth's novel is that of his narrator. It synthesizes the heroic, bathetic, comic and allegorical modes and sets 
up an antithesis between two “registers,” the “academic” and the “goatish.” The “types of discourse" to which 
the hero is exposed are emblematic of the various attitudes and values that make up his educational experience. 
The novel's final, determining mode ts ironic. M.S. 


Thomas Berger 


81-1880. Turner, John W. LITTLE BIG MAN, The Novel and the Film: A Study of Narrative Structure, LFQ, 
5, 2, 1977, 154-63. Structuralist methodology, especially the “binary opposition" concept, provides a useful 
tool for discussing the narrative structure of Berger's novel and Penis film. Penn cannot transfer the novel's 
"identity" theme to the screen, for no cinematic equivalent exists for Berger's "linear" and "circular" 
metaphors. The opposition of savagery and civilization cannot be sustained by the narrative which confuses the 
past and the present, the comic and the serious. G.S.S. 


Daniel Berrigan 


81-1881. Zwisohn, Van. Daniel Berrigan: Walking to Prison, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 243-58. (rev. art., Daniel 
Berrigan, Selected and New Poems, Doubleday, 1974; Prison Poems, Unicorn Press, 1973; Lights on In the 
House of the Dead: A Prison Diary, Doubleday, 1974). Berrigan chronicles his transformation into “a triple 
person: poet, radical, priest." The chronologically arranged Selected and New Poems move from theological, 
esoteric verses into poems integrating Christian references and radical politics. Prison Poems recoil against the 
stupid, pompous culture that constantly inflicts pain. The third volume is a sane man's account of the insanity 
of the state. A.J.M. 


Louis Bromfield 


81-1882. Hughes, James M. The Central Blank: Louis Bromfield and Ohio, OQ, 20, 3, 1977, 111-3. A 
mixture of attitudes toward rural Ohio in the vision of popular regional writer Louis Bromfield re-establishes 
the desirability of Ohio not only as a home state, but also as “a good place to which to return." According to 
Ellen Bromfield Geld in her memories of her father, he was torn by a wanderlust and a desire to settle, by the 
natural beauty of Ohio farmland and the physical hardship to cultvate it. His own return to Ohio provided the 
enrichment which, along with his traveled sophistication, helped to portray the diversity and centrality of his 
native state. B.B.R. 
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Van Wyck Brooks 


81-1883. Pettit, Norman. The Spiritual New Englander, NEQ, 51, 1, 1978, 114-8. (rev. art., James Hoopes, 
Van Wyck Brooks: In Search of American Culture, U. of Massachusetts Press, 1977). Van Wyck Brooks 
remains a controversial figure. Although the beauty of his prose and the depth of his insights have always been 
respected, his contemporaries often objected to his fondness for description and lack of analysis. Because he 
believed America should develop a “deep native culture" he objected to what he termed the estheticism of T.S. 
Eliot, Ezra Pound, and others. This isolated him from contemporary literary movements. His vigorous 
criticism of writers and critics alienated them and their defenders. Despite his personal and critical problems, 
Brooks must be considered a founder of American Studies. R.L.S. 


Ben Caldwell 


81-1884. Ladwig, Ronald V. The Black Black Comedy of Ben Caldwell, Pla, 51, 3, 1976, 88-91. Through the 
use of black caricatures, Caldwell frees the audience of stereotype reactions and teaches it to laugh at society's 
imperfections. J.L.D. 


Willa Cather 


81-1885. Rosowski, Susan J. Willa Cather's A LOST LADY: The Paradoxes of Change, Novel, 11, 1, 1977, 
51-62. Cather's concern in A Lost Ladyis with the struggle of characters to maintain values at a time of change. 
While the stable Captain Forrester proves belpless in the face of a changing society, the helpless Mrs. Forrester 
preserves values and maintains strength as a force for change. Cather suggests that hope for the future l:es with 
the ability of men and women to translate the pioneer spirit to life. A.B.F. 


Elliott Chaze 


81-1886. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. Elliott Chaze: Mississippi Writer, NMW, 12, 1, 1979, 32-5. Of Elliott 
Chaze's novels, The Golden Tag (1950), Black Wings Has My Angel (1953), Tiger in the Honeysuckle 
(1965), and Wettermark (1969), the last two are the best. Tiger is a story of racial conflict and struggle in a 
medium-sized Mississippi city told in an exciting, informative style. Wettermark, with the same setting, 
presents the disintegration cf an ordinary mar who is unable to deal with the conflicting realities of life. 
Chaze's works are witty, zesty additions to the popular fiction produced by Mississippi writers during the past 
two decades. M.T. 


Henry Dalton 


81-1887. Howell, Elmo. A Way with Words: The Poetry of Henry Dalton, NMW, 11, 2, 1979, 45-51. A 
comparison of Dalton's latest volume of poetry, The Process of Becoming, with his first, Hill Born, indicates 
that during the twenty-five years between the two works, the poet matured and polished his technical skills. 
The real excellence of his work arises from the vigor and tenderness of his imagination. M.T. 


H.D. (Hilda Doolittle) 


81-1838. Peck, John. Passio Perpetuae H.D., Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 42-74. (rev. art., H.D., Hermetic 
Definition, New Directions, 1972; H.D., Trilogy, New Directions, 1973; H.D., Helen in Egypt, New 
Directions, 1974; H.D., Tribute to Freud, Godine, 1974). Hilda Doolittle's poems are "chapters in a gnostic 
spiritual exegesis" as she decodes signs, which for her are eidolons, images that return our gaze. The 
dream-visions of the early Helen in Egypt reflect emotional strains and hallucinations through hieroglyphs of 
troubled sexuality. In Tribute to Freud she tries “to close the.gap with signs." World War II bombings lend the 


dream-visions of Trilogy energy as she responds to a shared crisis. Her last poems offer “every fusion and ` 


regeneration she had sought." A IM. 


Ann Douglas 


81-1889. Schuyler, David. Inventing a Feminine Past, NEQ, 51, 3, 1978, 291-308. Ann Douglas's The 
Feminization of American Culture (1977) is very popular, but it fails as a history. She does not define culture 
and she does not prove that the two groups she identifies — liberal clergymen and women — actually 
developed the power to change American society which she attributes to them. She misinterprets the ideas of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Herman Melville to fit her thesis. Her work is “a new synthesis composed of the 
radical enticapitalism of the 1960's and the feminine narcissism of the 1970's.” R.L.S. 
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Theodore Dreiser 
See 81-1849. 
Stanley Elkin 


81-1890. Beint, Phyllis, and Joseph Beint. Stanley Elkin on Fiction: An Interview, PrS, 50, 1, 1976, 14-25. 
This interview centers on several major topics: style in fiction, teaching writing, and Mr. Elkin's view of what 
factors have influenced his writing career. Style is "its own excuse for being," and teaching writing largely 
consists of teaching students to recognize viable situations for their work. Mr. Elkin views himself as primarily 
a writer and only secondarily Jewish, American or a university professor. All of these factors influence but 
never dominate his writing. B.S.W. 


William Faulkner 


81-1891. Bledsoe, Audrey. Faulkner's Chiaroscura: Comedy in LIGHT IN AUGUST, NMW, 11, 2, 1979, 
55-63. The comic sub-plot in Light in August, the story of Byron Bunch and Lena Grove, comoletes and 
illuminates the tragic story of Joe Christmas. The two stories have in common the theme of the individual's 
search for identity. M.T. 


81-1892. Dalgarno, Emily K. Faulkner and Gibbon: A Note on SOLDIERS’ PAY, NMW, 12, 1, 1979, 36-9. 
In Soldiers’ Pay Faulkner made careful use of parallels between ancient and modern times and showed that the 
decline of modern society derives at least in part from blindness to the causes of corruption and decline. 
Faulkner finally came to an understanding of history based upon human depravity, but in this early work he is 
more interested in spiritual paralysis than in theories of history. Soldiers’ Pay is therefore more closely akin to 
the works of T.S. Eliot and James Joyce than it is to Gibbon's history. M.T. 


81-1893. David, William V. June 2, 1928: Further Thoughts on Time in THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
NMW, 11, 2, 1979, 84-5. Faulkner's complex handling of time in The Sound and the Fury forces us to the 
conclusion that psychological and linear times are vastly different. M.T. 


81-1894. Hambin, Robert W. Before the Fall: The Theme of Innocence in Faulkner's THAT EVENING SUN, 
NMW, 11, 2, 1979, 86-94. In That Evening Sun, Faulkner develops the theme that innocent and uninitiated 
characters, ignorant of sex and death, are, like children, blind in their self-centered interests. The Compson 
children thus have a vital thematic and not a merely technical function in the story. M.T. 


81-1895. Hardt, John S. And Faulkner Nodded: Calvin Coolidge in SANCTUARY, NMW, 12, 1.1979, 30-1. 
An attempt at vaudevillian humor about Calvin Coolidge in Sanctuary is a chronological impossibility which 
Faulkner, usually a master at controlling complexities, allowed to stand. M.T. 


81-1896. Jordan, Peter. Apri! Fool!, NMW, 12, 1, 1979, 17-22. The riddle of the reporter's name in Pylon 
must finally be seen as one of several weaknesses in it, like Faulkner's use of allusions to Eliot. Faulkner was 
writing ambivalently and posed several riddles and questions without providing solutions and answers for 
them. Faulkner seems unable to decide whether the aviators in the novel are "lost souls, heroes, or some 
combination of both." M.T. 


81-1897. Mason, Michael. Feeding the Cornshucker, NSt, Jan. 6, 1978, 19-20. (rev. art., Selected Letters of 
William Faulkner, ed. Joseph Blotner, Scolar Press, 1978.) Faulkner adopted several disguises during his life; 
he was a man divided within himself. No statement about art even exists in the letters. Finding comedy the most 
congenial, he nevertheless used it on tragic and melodramatic material. Though he could speak of writing as 
being as easy as feeding the cornshucker, he really found speech a curse. He is comparable not to Lawrence, 
but rather to Conrad, creating a spate of materials but inventing in a void. R.E.W. 


81-1898. Milum, Richard A. Cavaliers, Calvinists, and the Wheel of Fortune: The Gambiing Instinct in 
Faulkner's Fiction, NMW, 11, 1, 1978, 3-14. A survey of important works in the Faulkner canon indicates that 
gambling, a carry over from the aristocratic and chivalric past, contributes to the downfall of major characters 
and families, although Calvinistic determinism also plays a part in their destinies. Ironically, a Calvinistic God 
is often described in gaming images. M.T. 


81-1899. Rothfork, John. The Concept of Time in Faulkner's Nobel Speech, NMW, 11, 2, 1979, 73-83. The 
basis for the optimism in Faulkner's Nobel Prize speech in the words endure and prevail lies in the fact that he 
created in his fiction a world wherein there is meaning and order as opposed to chaos and oblivion. The gift of 
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his fiction is that it enables readers to share his imagined county, his imagined world. Jefferson and 
Yoknapatawpha County are nor, however, to be confused with Oxford and Lafayette County. M.T. 


81-1900. Skell, Hans H. William Faulkner's SHORT STORY SENDING SCHEDULE and His First Short 
Story Collection, THESE 13: Some Ideas, NMW, 11,2, 1979, 64-72. When Faulkner collected the stories for 
These 13in the Spring of 1931, he had some forty stories to choose from. The collection contains only two that 
had been unpublished before, and the stories portray the “world as a wasteland.” M.T. 


81-1901. Strandberg, Victor. Between Truth and Fact: Faulkner’s Symbols of Identity, MFS, 21, 3, 1975, 
445-57. 'The conflict between truth (how one appears to oneself) and fact (how one appears to others) is 
fundamental to Faulkner's art. He combines monologue, to render each speaker's truth, with multiple narrators 
who can see only the facts. The psychological integrity of his characters depends upon how well they can 
construct a "bridge" to mediate between the truths and facts of their lives. The mode of identity and the "bridge" 
operate on many levels: personal, sexual, social, and cultural. The personal mode may be understood by 
reference to T.S. Eliot's “objective correlative”; the sexual mode by the Male and Female Principles; and the 
social mode by certain other ideas of William James and Jean-Paul Sartre. J.A.C. 


81-1902. Wasiolek, Edward. Dostoevsky, Camus and Faulkner: Transcendence and Mutilation, P & L, 1, 2, 
1977, 131-46. For Faulkner, the South bequeaths to successive generations oppositions it has provoked and 
then reacts justifiably against them. Camus and Faulkner locate the mutilating principle in man’s attempt to 
raise his image above the flow of present time. The Grand Inquisitor's solution in Crime and Punishment is 
close to the saving principles of Camus and Faulkner, but for Dosteovsky it produces guiltiness and despair, for 
the mind’s corruption is always greater than its strength. Camus and Faulkner see the abstracting process of 
consciousness toward transcendence as a form of death-giving and the solution man’s immersion in time and 
contingency. Dostoevsky saw man's freedom as destructive, and his descents into man’s real nature were 
deeper and more self-mutilating. R.E.W. 


Ernest Fenollosa 
See 81-1960. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 


81-1903. Atkins, Irene Kahn. Hollywood Revisited: A Sad Homecoming, LFQ, 5, 2, 1977, 105-11. Sam 
Spiegel's persistence finally brought F. Scott Fitzgerald's The Last Tycoon to the cinema. The adaptation of 
this Hollywood novel under Eliz Kazan's direction is unfaithful to the novelist’s manuscript and to 30's movies 
in general. Robert De Niro portrays Monroe Stahr successfully, yet casting mistakes, a non-credible Holly- 
wood milieu, faulty directing, and weak screenplay contribute to a long, static film. G.S.S. 


81-1904. Di Battista, Maria. The Aesthetic of Forbearance: Fitzgerald's TENDER IS THE NIGHT, Novel, 
1i, 1, 1977, 26-39. Tender is the Night is a modern ironic treatment of the old epic theme of a hero's 
acculturation and adjustment. But this hero refuses to return and loses his vitality in the comfortable repose of 
exile. The carnival atmosphere suggests the relaxation of moral and social values. Niccle is a poor version of 
Penelope and ironically reverses the legend by choosing Rommy Barban. Diver does not die but simply fades 
away, illustrating the aesthetic of forbearance, the suppression of narrative information resulting in mystery 
rather than conventionally expected morality. A.B.F. 


Mario Fratti 


81-1905. Mignone, Mario B. Mario Fratti and the Theatre of Entrapment, Pla, 51, 2, 1976, 46-53. The aim of 
Fratti’s plays is to show man that he is entrapped by language and social conditions. The plays show man how 
he can be free from these false values. J.L.D. 


Arthur Friedman 


81-1906. Gottlieb, Jean S. Additions to a Friedman bibliography, MP, 75, 1, 1977, 58. [Three items omitted 
from Arthur Friedman: A Bibliography, MP, 73, No. 4, pt. 2 (1976):S1-S3, are cited. (AES, 21, no. 4, item 
1506)]. E.K.Y. 


Robert Frost 


81-1907. Bacon, Helen. Dialogue of Poets: Mens Animi [mind as a generative force] and the Renewal of 
Words, MR, 19, 2. 1978, 319-34. Although Robert Frost, unlike Eliot and Pound, is not given to classical 
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allusions, his intimate knowledge of classical authors (for example Catullus, Lucretius, and Ovid) extends the 
dimensions of his poetry. For Once Then Something and The Most of It show how Frost conceals myth in his 
New England landscapes and carries on a dialogue with an ancient author, taking us into a larger world outside 
of time and space. J.H.R. 


81-1908. Carruth, Hayden. Robert Frost, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 35-41. Randall Jarrell's opinion that Frost's 
genuine poems result from his darker side is helpful yet too simple. Rather, the Collected Poems (Holt, 1930) 
contains mostly poems that do not quite succeed. In such poems as For Once, Then, Something and Two 
Tramps in Mud Time, Frost becomes too talky, too literal, as if distrusting his own imagination. A poet must be 
open to experience, as Frost is in Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening. ATM. 


Allen Ginsberg 


81-1909. Tytell, John. A Conversation with Allen Ginsberg, PR, 41, 2, 1974, 253-62. Ginsberg discusses the 
work of William Burroughs, and Burroughs's influence on his own life and work, as well as the influence of 
Kerouac, Blake, and Pound. B.P. 


Paul Goodman 


81-1910. Gardner, Geoffrey. Citizen of the World, Animal of Nowhere, NL, 42, 2-3, 1976, 216-27. Ruefully 
and perhaps contemptuously telling friends that he alone of his literary generation set out to be a writer in the 
way Emerson and Thoreau had done, Goodman failed to maintain close friendships with contemporaries. 
Isolation and exile mark his later poetry, as do the notions of accepting destiny and looking on paradise as the 
earthly now. Growth in Goodman’s writing was a refinement, not a rejection, of his early ideas. His work is at 
its best when marked by the tension between his keen intellect and his aesthetic awareness. S.S. 


81-1911. Liben, Meyer. View of Paul in a Room, NL, 42, 2-3, 1976, 212-5. Goodman's conversation was 
always interesting, lively, forceful, argumentative and dogged, and occasionally overbearing in its insistence 
upon meaning and importance. S.S. 


81-1912. Nicely, Tom. Notes Toward a Bibliography, NL, 42, 2-3, 1976, 246-53. [Discursive review of 
Goodman's books, 23 secondary sources, and 50 journals containing one or more of Goodman's short 
stories.] S.S. 


81-1913. True, Michael. Paul Goodman and the Triumph of American Prose Style, NL, 42, 2-3, 1976, 
228-36. Goodman could shame writers into fulfilling their duties as citizens, and since his death literary 
journals have resumed an easy academism. Goodman recalls Orwell in his influence on American prose style 
and threats to it, Thoreau in his moral imperatives, and Whitman in his language of challenge and energy. The 
flaws and missed opportunities in his works are due to his overriding concern for social commentary and 
philosophy. S.S. 


81-1914. Ward, Colin. The Anarchist As Citizen, NL, 42, 2-3, 1976, 237-45. Goodman showed an individual 
style of thinking generated by his anarchism, and marked by belief in direct rather than political action, 
decentralization, worker control and personal responsibility. Goodman managed a pragmatic political philoso- 
phy which avoided self-imposed revolutionary isolation and did not depend upon some future revolution. S.S. 


Dashiell Hammett 


81-1915. Marcus, Steven. Dashiell Hammett and the Continental Op, PR, 41, 3, 1974, 362-77. From 1923 
until 1934, Hammett transformed the genre of the detective story into literature. The Continental Op works 
within a sense of sustained contradiction — that man persists in behaving sanely, rationally, sensibly, and 
responsibly in the face of the knowledge that life is inscrutable, opaque, irresponsible, and arbitrary. The Op's 
job is to deconstruct the fabricated "reality" to which he is assigned, and reconstruct a true fiction — which is 
no more true than the "reality" of the other characters. Hammett includes “as part of the contingent and 
dramatic consciousness of his narrative the circumstance that the work of the detective is itself a fiction-making 
activity." B.P. 
Ernest Haycox 


81-1916. Clandfield, David. The Onomastic Code of STAGECOACH, LFQ, 5, 2, 1977, 174-80. Overt 
emphasis upon character and place names in Dudley Nichols's script for Ford's film reveals a structural pattern 
within the “idealized infrastructure" of the script. Nichols develops an East/West, Civilization/Wilderness 
dialectic from Haycox's short story to lend Ford's movie an additional level of social conflict. G.S.S. 
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Robert Hayden 


81-1917. Williams, Wilburn, Jr. Convenant of Timelessness & Time: Symbolism & History in Robert 
Hayden's ANGLE OF ASCENT, MR, 18, 4, 1977, 731-49. Unfairly neglected until recently, Hayden's 
poetry places him in the literary tradition stemming from Emerson. As a symbolist, Hayden takes an attitude 
different from Melville's, based in faith rather than cynicism. Also, a sense of history vies with his symbolic 
tendencies, but his later work shows a preoccupation with increasingly smaller units of time and the mystery of 
change itself. J.H.R. 


Joseph Heller 


81-1918. Davis, Gary W. CATCH-22 and the Language of Discontinuity, Novel, 12, 1, 1978, 65-77. Through 
repeated examples of discontinuity between signifier and signified, Catch-22 shows "the meaninglessness of 
our conventional understanding of discourse and its processes." Meaningless or untrue statements are taken for 
reality, the dead are treated as if alive and the living as if dead, there are attempts to manipulate time with 


words, sanity is arbitrarily redefined — all this shows the men that they can no longer have faith in the existence ` 


of a proper relationship between things and words. Discourse refers only to itself, not to a world 
beyond. A.B.F. 


Ernest Hemingway 


81-1919. Beck, Warren. The Shorter Happy Life of Mrs. Macomber — 1955, 1975, MFS, 21, 3, 1975, 
363-85. [This article from MFS 1:3, Aut. 1955, 28-37 reappears followed by a 1975 commentary by the 
author.) [1955] Wilson's assumption that Mrs. Macomber murdered her husband — generally accepted by 
readers — requires re-examination since Wilson's credibility and comprehension are questionable. The text's 
evidence is thet Wilson never fully or steadily perceives Mrs. Macomber. A close look at Hemingway's 
treatment of both characters reveals Mrs. Macomber's complexity and Wilson's intuition through intricate 
details. Herningway's insights into them demand that his final statement be accepted — that Mrs. Macomber 
shot at the buffalo, not at her husband; therefore Macomber's death was accidental. Hemingway did not 
conceive the story within the limits of Wilson's view. A close study of the final passage shows Hemingway's 
subtlety of method. 

[1975] Mark Spilka’s article (The Necessary Stylist: A New Critical Revision, MFS 6:4, Winter 1960-61, 
283-97), implied that Beck's examination of Hemingway's Macomber story, relying upon the test and internal 
logic, is faulty. Spilka objects to Beck's emphasis on the text of the crucial closing scene, for he finds the 
“objective correlatives for feeling there are extremely poor.” Spilka attempts to support his arguments by going 
beyond the text. Beck re-emphasizes that attention must be given to the text and that a piece of fiction should be 
read as an autonomous work. J.A.C. 


81-1920. Broer, Lawrence. The Iceberg in A CLEAN WELL-LIGHTED PLACE, LG], 4, 2, 1975, 14-5, 21. 
Hemingway's “art of indirection,” one of the major aesthetic principles of modern fiction, enables him in this 
short story to "convey a great many things on paper without stating them at all." With minimal description and 
the interplay of image and symbol he describes the spiritual and social isolation of humanity. Thus, he 
eliminates the traditional narrative structures: expository patterns, turning points, climax and symmetrical 
plot. G.S.S. 


81-1921. Gordon, Gerald T. Survival in THE SUN ALSO RISES, LG], 4, 2, 1976, 10-1, 17. A “potential 
loser in life's wars," Hemingway's Harvey Stone survives through perserverance and sustains Jake Barnes's 
Vision that "without pursuing life one is dead." As such, he fares better than many other characters — Lady 
Brett, Robert Cohn and Bill Gorton — who have better social stature. His life inspires Jake's attempts to 
"survive." G.S.S. 


John Jakes 


81-1922. Koris, Sally. For One John Jakes, the Bicentennial Seems Perennial, OQ, 20, 3, 1977, 107-10. With 
the publication of his latest historical novel, The Warriors, Jakes continues to profit from the Bicentennial. As 
fifth novel in a series that began with The Bastard in 1974, and already contracted for movie and television 
options, The Warriors will bz followed by three more works to complete the bicentennial series. Writing 
full-time and doing his own research, Jakes hopes to develop his craftsmanship and to interest people in history 
through fiction. B.B.R. 
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Ken Kesey 


81-1923. McCreadie, Marsha. ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST: Some Reasons For One Happy 
Adaptation, LFQ, 5, 2, 1977, 125-31. Forman's film of Kesey's novel results in a rare artistic and popular 
adaptation of a well-known novel. Despite changes in point of view, structure and a shift from surrealism to 
realism, Kesey's original ideas and spirit remain intact through important characters, settings and emotional 
tone. Popular novels can inspire successful cinema. G.S.S. 


81-1924. Safer, Elaine B. “It’s the Truth Even If It Didn't Happen": Ken Kesey's ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO'S NEST, LFQ, 5, 2, 1977, 132-41. Unlike Kesey's novel and subsequent dramatized versions 
which utilize Chief Bromden's narration to dramatize horror and surrealism, Forman's film adaptation uses 
social realism and a "comic sensibility." The film's objective narration focuses upon realistically detailed 
scenes of slapstick humor and gruesome shock treatments and lobotomies while the novel's schizophrenic 
persona dramatizes a paranoid perception of Nurse Ratched as part of the "Combine" and McMurphy as mythic 
American hero. Film audiences cheer McMurphy's battle against the hospital staff, but only ihe novel 
"transforms the horrors of the mental ward" into a “microcosm of the complex suppression exercised by society 
upon its dissident members." G.S.S. 


Arthur Koestler 


81-1925. Koestler, Arthur. A Note on DARKNESS AT NOON, NSt, Aug. 18, [978, 216. Darkness at Noon 
revolves around the central theme of the ethics of violence. I joined the Communist Party in 1931 as an 
alternative to Fascism, Nazism, and a class society. I was disillusioned in 1935 by Stalin's Great Purge and 
broke with Communism in 1938 over the show trials. Darkness at Noon was concerned with the elite of the old 
Bolsheviks, and Gletkin's appeal to the sense of duty and self-sacrifice reflects their ideals. The West failed to 
grasp the lesson of the betrayal of Communist goals. In post-war France the political atmosphere gave the novel 
a symbolic actuality. R.E.W. 


Philip Levine 


81-1926. Smith, Arthur E. Poetry and politics: an interview with Philip Levine, PR, 42, 1, 1975, 69-79. The 
poetry of a real poet is inevitably a political act. The pigeonholing of poets into schools or relationships of 
influence “is a way of dealing with poetry without reading." A poet must continue to change, despite the fact 
that the expectations of his public tend to pigeonhole him. B.P. 


Jack London 


81-1927. Beaver, Harold. If Dogs Could Read, NSt, Mar. 31, 1978, 438-9. (rev. art., Andrew Sinclair, Jack: 
A Biography of Jack London, Weindenfeld, 1978): This macho Californian speaks for misfits, the proto- 
Fascist for the scavengers of the jungle. Again and again he rehearsed his parables of oppression, domestica- 
tion, and retrogression to the wildemess. With his Man-Comrade dream, London created heroes curiously 
innocent of women. He represented the lone wolf and the leader of the pack, racial elitism and the cult of the 
blond beast. This book does not confront his imperialism, racism, spurious socialism, ambiguous sexuality or 
vulgarity. R.E.W. 


Amy Lowell 


81-1928. Self, Robert T. The Correspondence of Amy Lowell and Barrett Wendell, 1915-1919, NEO, 47, 1, 
1974, 65-86. The correspondence of Amy Lowell and Barrett Wendell, 1915-1919, shows the expected 
differences in critical perspective between conservative Wendell and liberal Lowell. It also proves that 
Wendell, representing "Gentility" in poetry, attempted to understand Lowell's poetry; through her he may 
have influenced others. [The article quotes 11 letters from Lowell to Wendell; 11 from Wendell to 
Lowell.] R.L.S. 


Robert Lowell 


81-1929. Bayley, John. If Life Could Write, NSt, Mar. 10, 1978, 322-3. (rev. art., Robert Lowell, Day by 
Day, Faber and Faber, 1978). John Berryman and Lowell are inspired by Yeats in their drama and exclusive- 
ness, by Hardy in their day-by-day sense of humdrum. The specious seigneural self-absorption of Lowell has 
neither social nor diagnostic appeal in the poem Life Study. Such stylishness developed through Notebook and 
The Dolphin into a too relaxed, judicious style which is, however, sometimes justified, as in Unwanted. 
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Though it is impossible for Lowell to achieve the epigrammatic note, his own life studies are a triumph of 
paradox. In trying to be nothing, his poetry still develops. R.E.W. 


81-1930. Gowrie, Grey. Robert Lowell 1917-1977, NSt, Sept. 16, 1977, 379-80. No other 20th-century poet 
has so integrated his readers with the people whom he knew as Robert Lowell. Despite an appalling neutral 
chemistry, he achieved poetic fulfillment. For the Union Dead and Waking Early Sunday Morning, poems 
connecting common life and self-conscious awareness of historical events, run similar poems of Yeats a close 
second. He followed the dictum of Henry James to be "one on whom nothing was lost." R.E.W. 


Norman Wicklund Macleod 


81-1931. Trusky, A. Thomas. Norman Wicklund Macleod, Poet From the West, PrS, 50, 3, 1976, 257-66. 
Macleod, like many of the earlier generation of modern Western poets, has endured obscurity when compared 
to such contemporaries as Richard Brautigan and Rod McKuen. The content of his poetry vividly reflects the 
political and social conditions of his life. (This article contains a useful, if necessarily incomplete, bibliography 
of his published works]. B.S.W. 


Norman Mailer 


81-1932. Adams, Laura. Existential aesthetics: an interview with Norman Mailer, PR, 42, 2, 1975, 197-214. 
Norman Mailer's “theology” is of less-than-omnipotent gods and devils “fighting for our allegiance or even our 
unwitting cooperation." An existential situation is any situation in which we cannot foretell the end, the terror 
of it being that "nothing is nailed down." He feels that his writing had had no influence on the novel, but that he 
may have had some political effect with his "novel-histories" such as Armies of the Night. B.P. 


81-1933. Poirier, Richard. The Aesthetics of Radicalism, PR, 41, 2, 1974, 176-96. Contemporary radicalism 
is rooted in a conservative pastoralism, especially in its conception of the new man, and its fear of science and 
technology. Both Mailer and Marcuse locate the alternative to technology in art, and are "elitist in a 
self-protecting and finally uninquisitive way." B.P. 


Bernard Malamud 


81-1934. Fiedler, Leslie. Malamud's Travesty Western, Novel, 10, 3, 1977, 212-9. Malamud's A New Lifeis 
a comic anti-western centering around an anti-hero who wants to bring culture to the West and who fails in most 
of his efforts. The weakness of the novel is that it appears to lose its comic quality at the end and gives up irony 
for self-righteousness. A.B.F. 


Henry Louis Mencken 


81-1935. Bauer, Harry C. The Glow and Gusto of H.L. Mencken's So and So’s, LibR, 25, 5/6, 1976, 207-9. 
Mecken uses ‘and’ in fabricating ‘so and so's' (two words riveted by ‘and’). Mecken's use of ‘and’ makes his 
style decisive, forceful, original and vigorous. K.L.B. 


W.S. Merwin 


81-1936. Jackson, Richard. W.S. Merwin: A Long Way to the Beginning, P & C, 10, 2, 1978,38-42. 
Merwin's first two books are attempts to confront the “amorphous world with the organization of traditional 
form." He now is most concerned with the process of beginnings. "The beginning seems always only 
beginning to begin"; he furnishes references to doors, windows, mountain passes, the points of the compass. 
The beginnings are often linked, however, to conclusions. P.G.D. 


Henry Miller 


81-1937. Gordon, William A. The Zen Mind of Henry Miller, LGJ, 4, 3, 1976, 6-7, 22-4. The ability to 
articulate tathata — the intuitive level of comprehension — distinguishes Miller's Zen Mind. Unlike Jack 
Kerouac's self-conscious interpretations, Miller's non-dualistic writing stresses the equanimity, responsive- 
ness and spontaneity of Zen Buddhism. Thus the sacred and the obscene exist in equilibrium. G.S.S. 


81-1938. Hoffman, Michael J. Henry Miller & the Apocalypse of Transcendentalism, LG), 4, 3, 1976, 18-21. 
The personalized form of the Tropic of Cancer, an "auto-novel," places it within the American transcendental 
tradition. The first-person narrator, episodic structure, and rampant sexuality parallels the work of Whitman, 
Thoreau and Burroughs. Miller's faith in the redemptive power of art signals his apocalyptic vision. G.S.S. 
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81-1939. Jackson, Paul R. Catching the Sleeper Awake: Henry Miller and Painting, LGJ, 4, 3, 1976, 8-11. 
Painting, for Miller, suggests "the aggressively integrated self beyond anxiety": a common theme of his 
autobiographical romances. Painting also presents an additional means of creativity without the obsession of 
his literary concerns. "Untouched by time itself," painting becomes the “mode of the awakened self, the 
sleeper caught awake." G.S.S. 


81-1940. Lewis, Leon. Henry Miller’s Portrait of Walter Lowenfels, LGJ, 4, 2, 1976, 16-7, 20. Miller’s 
portrait of the poet Lowenfels as Jabberwhorl Cronstadt in Black Spring exemplifies his “alternation of positive 
and negative phenomena." He reveals and celebrates creativity amidst the barren, sterile landscape af the 
rotting world he describes in Tropic of Cancer. Cronstadt is Miller's answer to this bleak vision: "a man. . . 
enthusiastically alive in a world of perpetual creation." G.S.S. 


Marianne Moore 


81-1941. Wand, David Hsin-Fu. The Dragon and the Kylin: The Use of Chinese Symbols and Myths in 
Marianne Moore's Poetry, LE & W, 15, 3, 1971, 470-84. While the poet never directly refers to or quotes 
classical Chinese poetry, she often alludes to Chinese objets d'art. Her notes recall an article in the Ilustrated 
London News of Feb., 1932, and numerous scholarly works on Chinese art and porcelain. Especially frequent 
in her work are references to such mythic Chinese beasts as the dragon (a symbol of heaven with many other 
associations) and the Kylin (a gentle unicorn possessing ideal human traits). S.S. 


Wright Morris 


81-1942. Wilson, J.C. Wright Morris and the Search for the “Still Point”, PrS, 49, 2, 1975, 154-63. Wright 
Morris's fiction concerns itself with the relation of the "material physical world to that of the timeless, the 
eternal." The character of Floyd Warren in Morris's later novels shows a progression towards fulfillment of 
vision, a man who sheds the past and materiality for life in the eternal ideal. B.S.W, 


Howard Nemerov 


81-1943. Bowers, Neal, and Charles L.P. Silet. An Interview with Howard Nemerov, P & C, 11, 3, 1979, 
35-8. Although Nemerov is not much disturbed by critics of his own poetry, he finds being on award 
committees very unrewarding. "The connection between poetry and politics is practically and effectively 
nonexistent." The term academic poetry mostly reminds him of his years as a teacher without a3 advanced 
degree after World War Two. He does not write every day, but when something comes to him, he writes fast — 
most often in blank verse, although it often ends up rhymed and in stanzas. P.G.D. 


Anne Nichols 


81-1944. Abramson, Doris, and Laurilyn Harris. Anne Nichols: $1,000,000, Pla, 51, 4, 1976, 123-5. Perhaps 
Anne Nichols is the most neglected female playwright. Although her one successful play, Abie’s Irish Rose, 
was not favorably treated by critics, it was very popular with audiences. Nichols spent most of her life 
supervising productions of her play and trying to keep people from cheating her. A.D. 


Anais Nin 


81-1945. Carnes, Valerie. Author Tries Distillation of Anais Nin's Voluminous DIARY, LGI, 4, 1, 1976, 
11-3, 21. Consideration of Nin's Diary as "representative of the literary genre ‘journal’” yields insights into its 
value as "feminist literature." In addition to its historical, critical, artistic and generic functiors, the Diary 
provides an imaginative "interior space" for honesty, a vehicle for intensive confession, and a place where 
Nin's life becomes representative of all women's lives. Nin's Diary provides the proper vehicle for discovering 
the “liberated woman.” G.S.S. 


Flannery O’Connor 


81-1946. Kahane, Claire. The Artificial Niggers, MR, 19, 1, 1978, 183-99. As a Southerner, Flannery 
O'Connor clearly recognized the terrible consequences of abandoning the Southern roles assumed by whites 
and blacks. Inheriting the Southern legacy of white guilt and black rage, she was bound by the biases of her 
time and place. The narrowness of her vision, however, revealed the psychological depths of black-white 
relationships and lent a universal significance to her stories of stereotypic characters in a particular time and 
place. J.H.R. 
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81-1947. Montgomery, Marion. Flannery O'Connor's Transformation of the Sentimental, MissQ, 25, 1, 
1971, 1-18. O'Connor stories overcome the tendency to reduce religion to a series of pious clichés or mere 
literary romance. In The Life You Save May Be Your Own, the death of love implies a need for the wholeness 
achieved through redemption. Grace redeeming nature is a major theme in her wcrks, seen particularly in the 
epiphany scene in Revelation. The comic-grotesque as in Good Country People shows an individual inadequ- 
ete to the demands of the world. Violence in O'Connor indicates the preciousness of life. Since life involves 
destruction, such destruction must be confronted and transcended through cooperation with grace. C.E.B. 


Charles Olson 


81-1948. Ballew, Steve. History as Animated Metaphor in the MAXIMUS POEMS, NEQ, 47, 1, 1974, 
51-64. Sometimes ignored, Charles Olson's Maximus Poems exerted a deep influence on American poets in 
the 1960's. The poetry's center is Gloucester, Massachusetts where the lives of Roger Conant (Governor, 
1625-26) and James Conant, Harvard President, are contrasted. Two historical characters, John Smith and 
Miles Standish, exist as separate zlements. These and all other characters form two opposing views of life: the 
“polis” of Maximus and “‘mu-sick” society. Olsen's predominant vision presents American history as an 
"animated metaphor." R.L.S. 


Eugene O'Neill 


81-1949. Levitt, H.N. Comedy in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill, Pla, 51,3, 1976, 92-5. Eugene O'Neill uses six 
elements of comedy in his plays: comic taboo, physical comedy, comic plot devices, verbal humor, comic 
characters, and comedy of ideas. These elements heighten the intensity of his later, more mature 
tragedies. J.L.D. 


Walker Percy 


81-1950. Byrd. Scott. Mysteries and Movies: Walker Percy's College Articles and THE MOVIEGOER, 
MissQ, 25, 2, 1972, 165-81. Percy's college essays reflect his early attitudes toward popular culture, attitudes 
later developed in his novel The Moviegoer. Although Christian existentialism and Kierkegaard are prime 
influences in the novel, the references to murder mysteries, the treatment of sex, and allusions to moviestars 
recall Percy's attitudes and interest as a college student in his contributions to Caro/ina Magazine in the mid 
1930's. The novel displays matured attitudes that have achieved intellectual sophistication, but attitudes based 
on early student work. C.E.B. 


81-1951. Hall, Constance. The Ladies in THE LAST GENTLEMAN, NMW, 11, 1. 1978, 26-35. Although 
criticism of The Last Gentleman has concentrated upon major themes and philosophical problems related to the 
central male protagonist, the three women are also significant in that they represent options which Williston 
Bibb Barrett might choose for his own life: "abstraction," "everydayness," and "faith." Finally, Will is unable 
to make “a leap of faith" because one of the women, Kitty, fails to provide the subjective relationship that is 
necessary to that leap. i M.T. 


81-1952. Kreyling, Michael. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: The Pattern beneath the Surface of Percy's 
LANCELOT, NMW, 11, 1, 1978, 36-44. Walker Percy's Lancelot has received the czitical attention which it 
deserves, but northern reviewers tend to see it t20 strictly as a southern work. The novel is also a treatment in 
themes related to crime and punishment, inciuding increasing secularism and the decline of meaningful 
authority, themes which are of universal, not just regional significance. M.T. 


81-1953. Vanderwerken, David L. The Americanness of THE MOVIEGOER, NMW, 12, 1, 1979, 40-53. 
American writers have tended to set grandiose goals for their works, and they are generally unwilling to 
relinquish the idea of the much disparaged Great American Novel. Thus, “they damn us and bless us, condemn 
and affirm, indict and acquit." The Moviegoer offers a severe judgment of this nation during the Eisenhower 
50's. In the end of the novel, Percy finds the dungheap an adequate metaphor of American culture. M.T. 


David Graham Phillips 


81-1954. Filler, Louis. The Young Phillips: A Study in Roots and Influences, ON, 3, 2, 1977, 133-52. The 
background of Phillips, woven closely into the texture of his works, still remains unprobed. In his early days 
Phillips did not belong to any political party, through his writings had a socialistic slant; and his The Treason of 
the Senate articles were writtea at the urging of his editor, Bailey Millard. Phillips loved his parents and grew 
up in comfort. Asbury was his first contact with the outside world. There he met Alber: J. Beveridge, whose 
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oratory, conceit, lack of humor, and sense of honor shaped the goals of young Phillips. His later transfer to 
college in New Jersey was equally influential. During his stay there he indulged in debating but concentrated on 
building himself as a good writer. C.N.R. 


Sylvia Plath 


81-1955. Alvarez, A. Sylvia Plath: A Memoir, NewAmR, 12, 1971, 9-40. From personal and critical 
perspective, Alvarez writes about Sylvia Plath, her work and its development. Her poetry reflects skill, talent, 
craft, dedication. Her work has strong a sense of fact, realism, autonomy which clarifies and intensifies her 
world and personal relationships. Colossus is her apprentice work. N.M.W. 


Ezra Pound 


81-1956. Geltman, Max. The Poetry and Politics of Hate, Midstream, 22, 6, 1976, 57-62. An example of “the 
intellectual as spokesman for a Reign of Terror," Pound had been praised by critics of the right and left. The 
beliefs which his poems embody are vile, and those readers who, ignoring Pound's own wishes, admire the 
artistry apart from its Fascist ideas have been duped by an aesthetic hoax. The current Pound industry, 
glorifying “the author of the most hideous work of defamation in the entire history of belles lettres," is a menace 
to civilization. S.G.K. 


81-1957. Johnson, Anthony L. Pound as culture-hero, Littack, 4, 1, 1975, 13-22. Pound is not a major poet 
because his philosophy, which is claimed to give his poetry unity, is suspect. His condemnation of usury is 
inconsistent with his political leanings, and is inapplicable to modern capitalism. His interpretation of history, 
e.g. of Confucianism, is special pleading. Only with the Pisan Cantos, written when Pound lacked books, does 
propaganda wither away and creative poetry begin to emerge. Eliot may have understood less of what was 
needed, but he achieved more. C.P. 


81-1958. Keith, Nobuko T. Ezra Pound and the Japanese Noh Plays: An Examination of SOTOBA 
KOMACHI and NISHIKIGI, LE & W, 15, 4/16, 1/2, 1971-72, 662-91. Pound's completions of the 
translations of Noh plays begun by Ernest Fenollosa are often excellent but occasionally suffer from extensive 
omissions, inadequate treatment of religious elements, excessive concision, prosaic language, disregard of 
various Noh devices, misreadings of themes, paraphrasing, and amplification. Much of the fault is due to the 
condition of the manuscripts Fenollosa left. Sotoba Komachi, which suffers from thematically damaging cuts, 
exemplifies the worst of Pound's work. Nishikigi is perhaps his most successful Noh translation, although he 
added material not in the original. S.S. 


81-1959. Porter, Peter. The Pisan Cage, NSt, Mar. 17, 1978, 368-70. (rev. art., Ezra Pound and Music, ed. R. 
Murray Schaefer, Faber and Faber, 1978). Pound’s Le Testament, performed in Paris (1928) and edited by 
Georges Antheil, has the rhythm of medieval melody but is threadbare and unconvincing in harmony. Pound's 
own musical sympathy was prejudiced and critically wayward. He was highly original to look back to the 
troubadours for musical inspiration, but his indifference to the central European inheritance of music is 
debilitating to his criticism. The Pisan Cantos are enriched for us by reading his collected London music 
criticism. R.E.W. 


81-1960. Taylor, Richard. The Notebooks of Ernest Fenollosa: Translations from the Japanese No, LE & W, 
15, 4/16, 1/2, 1971-72, 533-76. As a skilled poet and critic, Ezra Pound was an appropriate literary executor to 
Fenollosa, but his ignorance of oriental culture and the Noh form led to textual inaccuracies. Compounding the 
difficulties Pound faced were the fragmentary nature, archaic style, and difficult handwriting of the notebooks. 
While this material is not accessible to scholars, transcriptions of six other translations not revised by Pound 
illuminate the likely condition of those from which Pound worked. Of special interest are Fenollosa's 
marginalia indicating staging, choreography, and acting techniques employed at various productions; Pound 
omitted similar material from his 1916 edition. [Four of the six transcriptions, all made by Dorothy Pound in 
1960, are included.] S.S. 


Thomas Pynchon 


81-1961. Schmitz, Neil. Describing the demon: the appeal of Thomas Pynchon, PR, 42, 1, 1975, 112-25. The 
extravagance — of style, conception, technique — that characterizes Thomas Pynchon's fiction is the defining 
quality of the demonic heroic element which he opposes to the sameness, the repetitious all-embracingness of 
the bourgeois. The true struggle in Gravity's Rainbow is between two modes of death — Pointsman, "the 
omnipotent transmitter sorting, sending and controlling human (and historical) behavior," and Blicero, "the 
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Bad Priest . . . whose doctrine is Gnostic transcendence, Manichean purification, whose science exists only 
for the uses of magic, whose disciples understand from the start that what he pursues in his cruelty is the clarity 
of the absolute." B.P. 


Adrienne Rich 


81-1962. Stark, Myra. The Poetry Is the Power, P & C, 10, 2, 1978, 34-7. It is not surprising that Rich is 
co-author of a new book on women and power. Many of her poems have dealt with this subject. Interested in 
the lives of strong and competent women, she defines power as "energies released" rather than "domination 
achieved," and she hopes for "an authentic self and a freely chosen life" for women. P.G.D. 


Philip Roth 


81-1963. Schechner, Mark. Philip Roth, PR, 41, 3, 1974, 410-27. Roth's pre-Portnoy novels "were the 
documents of repression, the later writings, witnesses to the return of the repressed." My Life as a Manis more 
successful than any of his books and stories since Portnoy. B.P. 


William Richard Russell 


81-1964. Simms, L. Moody, Jr. William Richard Russell: Mississippi Writer, NMW, 11, 1, 1978, 23-5. A 
review of Robert Cain (1942) and A Wind Is Rising (1950) indicates that William R. Russell has made a solid 
contribution “to the genre of the Southern problem novel." M.T. 


J.D. Salinger 


81-1965. Goldstein, Bernice, and Sanford Goldstein. Some Zen References in Salinger, LE & W, 15, 1, 1971, 
83-05. The unmistakable allusions to Taoist anecdotes and the goal of enlightenment form one of Salinger's 
major philosophical strands. The pzimary model of satori is Seymour, who in early stories and Raise High the 
Roofbeams, Carpenter exhibits superhuman powers in both actions and creative writing. However, The 
Catcher in the Rve is the best example of Zen seeing as a test of sincerity in others. Salinger, influenced by R.H. 
Blyth’s Zen in English Literature and Oriental Classics and haiku translations, divides his characters into those 
who experience the “now” and those who don’t. G.B.C. 


Anne Sexton 


81-1966. Fitz Gerald, Gregory. The Choir from the Soul: A Conversation with Anne Sexton, MR, 19, 1,1978, 
69-588. W.D. Snodgrass's Heart’s Needle (1959) was a major influence which moved Sexton into action when 
she identified with the father who had lost a child. She writes by instinct and wants the reader to have a personal 
experience before explication. She does not rework a published poem but writes a new poem on the same 
subject. Her religious thought is non-denominational, and her sensuality would shock her Yankee ancestors. 
She wrote while bringing up her young children even before women's lib. Although she enjoyed her carly 
married life, she changed too much — having a nervous breakdown and beginning to write at 27 — for the 
marriage to continue. The master-apprentice relationship helps in learning to write, but more importent are 
genius and stubbornness. J.H.R. 


Neil Simon 


81-1967. McMahon, Helen. The Rhetoric of American Popular Drama: The Comedies of Neil Simon, Pla, S1, 
1, 1975, 10-15. The plays of Neil Simon are a mixture of realistic details, gags, and sentiment. The plots 
usually employ contrasting character types and emphasize physical setting and stereotyped characters. 
Because the plays are about the safe and the familiar, they are superficial. J.L.D. 


Isaac B. Singer 


81-1968. Mariani, Gigliola Sacerdoti. JI Premio Nobel Isaac B. Singer [Nobel Prize Winner Isaac Bashevis 
Singer}, NA, 535, 1978, 268-80. Singer s stories are generated from the polarity of humiliation and revelation: 
careful attention to comic and folklore detail builds a complex and tragic vision of human life. The absurd and 
the ironic are the masks which he assumes to protect himself from an easy sentimentalism. (In Italian) B.P. 


Gary Snyder 


81-1969. Paul, Sherman. Noble and Simple, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 217-25. (rev. art., Gary Synder, Turtle 
Island, New Directions, 1974). Snyder has become a self-appointed, militant voice of the natural wilderness. 
He is a wanderer in an America which he has loved but cannot now love because it has raped the wilderness. He 
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feels our real work is to master the primitive as the model of a nature-related culture, since human survival 
depends on the survival of all life. A.J.M. 


F.E. Sparshott 


81-1970. Sparshott, F.E. Every Horse Has a Mouth: A Personal Poetics, P & L, 1, 2, 1977, 147-69. Poets and 
other artists have a dependable, repeatable process of production. A poet is one to whom writing a poem is 
intimately familiar. The creative artist 1s one whose style determines a way of developing and changing his 
ways of proceeding. As a poet Sparshott realized that poetry was something he understood better than his 
teachers; he recognized that poetry was what he came into the world to do. No great gulf exists between the 
willed and unwilled poems. If a dynamic of compositions exists, it works independently of any conscious 
strategies. The standard model of creative activity expresses our untutored sense of what ought to be so. 
Monroe Beardsley urges that creativity is in the art work itself. R.E.W. 


John Steinbeck 


81-1971. Benson, Jackson J. John Steinbeck: Novelist as Scientist, Novel, 10, 3, 1977, 248-64. Steinbeck's 
interest in science led him to a non-teleological view of life and the acceptance of man as part of the natural 
world. But the essential ingredients of fiction conflict with this position. The author is forced into contradiction 
and compromise, has to alter or pervert his form, and must offend some of his readers' preconceptions. A.B.F. 


Gene Stratton-Porter 


81-1972. Bakerman, Jane S. Gene Stratton-Porter: What Price the Limberlost?, ON, 3, 2, 1977, 173-84. The 
Limberlost region (northeastern Indiana) is the setting for many works of Gene Stratton-Porter. But :n her 
attitude to wilderness, she differs from both Cooper and Twain. The chief characters of Freckles and A Girl of 
the Limberlost belong to the "Pluck Makes Luck” school and are clearly differentiated as superior to the swamp 
people. Also Stratton-Porter is not much concerned with the preservation of Nature in her wild state. Unlike 
Natty Bumppo or Huck Finn, Freckles and Elnora turn to civilized life, away from the wilderness, and trust 
intellect rather than instinct. In fact, “In Stratton-Porter’s work most of the Wilderness-connected motifs run 
counter to those in the mainstream of American literature.” C.N.R. 


William Styron 


81-1973. Firestone, Bruce M. A Rose is a Rose is a Columbine: CITIZEN KANE and William Styron's NAT 
TURNER, LFQ, 5, 2, 1977, 118-24. Styron solved a narrative problem in his novel by utilizing the word 
columbine as Welles used Rosebud. The columbine incident, where young Nat displays his literacy by spelling 
that word to a white man, enables Styron to explain Nat's later violent rebellion; the seeds of revolt grow from 
unrealized potential. This word-incident and Kane's sled symbolize the "lost love of youth." G.S.S. 


81-1974. Mellen, Joan. William Styron: The Absence of Social Definition, Novel, 4, 2, 1971, 159-70. Styron 
has been accurately accused by many critics of a failure to define concretely the structural weaknesses in 
American society. His “opaque and sentimental" language makes his failure "aesthetic as well as ideological.” 
The Confessions of Nat Turner is an especially significant example of the misuse of fictional license. In all his 
novels Styron wavers between modes of action and modes of reflection, between existential choice and 
"Faulknerian endurance.” The psychology of his characters is not credible because they are out of touch with 
their own environments. Other wriiers of Styron's generation show the same flaws. M.S. 


John Updike 


81-1975. Oates, Joyce Carol. Updike's American Comedies, MFS, 21, 3, 1975, 459-72. Unique and uniquely 
American, Updike's work has an omniscience which turns tragic experiences into comic (even if despairing) 
ones. He does not use art as a forum for arguing the contradictory forces in life but allows the worlds of his 
vision to unfold naturally. The stages of his artistic imagination can be seen in his works. The artist is 
stimulated repeatedly and writing can be a kind of passing transcendence, not unlike experiences revealed in 
Museums and Women. The acceptance of this transcendence, especially relating to the Male and Female 
Principles, is evident in Of the Farm and The Centaur, which also explores his dichotomy of the "pagan" 
(Nature, classical, heroic, artistic qualities) and the "Christian" (Calvinistic gloom). J.A.C, 


Robert Penn Warren 


81-1976. Dooley, Dennis M. The Persona RPW in Warren's BROTHER TO DRAGONS, MissQ, 25, 1, 
1971, 19-30. RPW's digressions in Brother to Dragons reveal three stages of spiritual growth that parallel the 
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growth of Jefferson; the digressions also follow Warren’s technique of developing a story within a story. 
Imagery in the first digression establishes the wasteland. In a subdued tone, the second experience develops the 
spiritual journey and confrontation with man's nature. The third indicates the spiritual growth of tae persona 
that leads to a reconciliation with his father. RPW's journey parallels Jefferson's coming to grips with the 
Christian paradox of man's bestial-angelic nature. C.E.B. 


Eudora Welty 


81-1977. Arnold, Marilyn. Eudora Welty's Parody, NMW, 11, 1, 1978, 15-22. The Robber Bridgegroomis a 
warm and tender parody of the fairy tale, a form which Eudora Welty loved; however, she exposes the 
limitations of that form, which oversimplifies human experience with character and morality. M.T. 


81-1978. McGinnis, Wayne D. Weity's DEATH OF A TRAVELING SALESMAN and William Blake Once 
Again, NMW, 11, 2, 1979, 52-4. Critics have commonly seen the character, R. J. Bowman, as wholly 
responsible for his fall from life and happiness to death and hell. Bowman does try to achieve "psychic 
wholeness"; but he does not have the enormous energies which healthy characters like Sonny happily 
possess. M.T. 


81-1979. Romines, Ann. The Powers of the Lamp: Domestic Ritual in Two Stories by Eudora Welty, NMW, 
12, I, 1979, 1-16. A comparison of Welty's first published story, Death of a Travelling Salesman (1936), and 
her latest, The Demonstrators (1966), indicates her continuing interest in the powers of ritual created by 
women, with risks and benefits for both sexes. The male protagonists come to impasses, failing to understand 
their contradictory feelings and needs about a domestic scene in which a woman provides light and order and a 
sense of continuity with past and future generations. Woman's power to provide light is a theme pervading 
Welty's fiction; it is a power that is "never defined and never denied.” M.T. 


Barrett Wendell 
See 81-1928 


x 


Glenway Wescott 


81-1980. Ferlazzo, Paul J. The Midwest and the Expatriate in the Fiction of Glenway Wescott, ON, 4, 1, 1978, 
25-34. Many American expatriates writing in Europe in the [920's were Midwesterners, including Glenway 
Wescott, much oí whose fiction is concerned with the love-hate attitudes of Mid-western expatriates toward the 
region they left. In his novel The Grandmothers (Atheneum, 1927), Wescott deals with "the themes of 
expatriation and the Midwest pioneering" as they bear upon the main character's search for self-identity. 
Wescott is more critical of the Midwest in Good-Bye Wisconsin (1928) where three of the stories (Goad-Bye 
Wisconsin, The Sailor, and The Whistling Swan) are directly involved with expatriation. DAC 


Edith Wharton 


81-1981. Rose, Alan Henry. "Such Depths of Sad Initiation"; Edith Wharton and New England, NEQ, 50, 3, 
1977, 423-39. In novels discussing urban life Edith Wharton was able to show her characters in complicated 
surroundings. In Ethan Frome and Summer she examined characters whose sterile New England background 
prevented them from having the opportunity to make fulfilling choices. Her protagonists are sterile because 
their New England environment was sterile. R.L.S. 


Tennessee Williams 


81-1982. Donahue, Francis. A Dry Martini With Symbolism, LiSk, 12, 11, 1972, 7-9. [Interview] Williams 
relies on symbols in his plays and notes the immense influence Strindberg, Chekhov, and Lorca have had on his 
writing. Lorca's proficient use of "vitality and inner force" influenced him particularly. L.M.M. 


81-1983. Presley, Delma Eugene. The Search for Hope in the Plays of Tennessee Williams, MissQ, 25, 1, 
1971, 31-43. Williams's conversion to Catholicism is a logical extension of the heroes developed in his plays, 
where the despair of characters in early plays gives way to hope in later ones. In early plays, characters exhibit 
three problems: isolation, absence of a savior, and difficulty in facing death. Starting with Camino Real, 
Williams uses allegory to resolve the despair with a sense of hope. But because his abilities lie with vivid 
descriptions rather than resolution, his later plays are dramatically less convincing. C.E.B. 
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Edmund Wilson 


81-1984. Davies, Russell. Empire Builder, NSt, July 21, 1978, 93. (rev. art., An Edmund Wilson Celebra- 
tion, ed. John Wain, Phaidon Press, 1978). Wilson's full correspondence would be a record of the intellectual 
debates of the mid-20th century. He could not spare critical energy to examine masterpieces; his criticism has 
little about them. His writing is to be enjoyed for the excitement of discoveries. His exploratory activity is 
justified by his standing up for minor neglected works as worth consideration. Every word that Wilson wrote is 
worth the writing. R.E.W. 


Fiction 


81-1985. Bunge, Nancy L. The Midwestern Novel: Walt Whitman Transplanted, ON, 3, 3, 1977, 275-87. 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, and Saul Bellow, because of their midwestern 
backgrounds, hold similar literary goals that reflect the aesthetics of Walt Whitman and Hamlin Garland: that 
fiction should explore and reveal the "hidden depths" of ordinary people. With this democratic outlook, these 
authors reject esoteric intellectualism, literary tradition, and deadly conformity to popular culture and society's 
norms. They believe, instead, that people should revere the physical body, that writers should develop a 
personal art form, and that individuals should find intuitive meaning in life. Thus, they proclaim an honest, 
spontaneous approach to finding moral values and peace. R.A.B. 


81-1986. Willard, Nancy. The Well-Tempered Falsehood: The Art of Story-telling, MR, 19, 2, 1973, 365-78. 
Writers should have experience of telling stories. Telling and listening to stories help in four ways: :n creating 
characters who are both individuals and types, in dealing with the forces which create individual situations, in 
using more verbs and fewer adjectives, and in making the writer less important than the story. By using a 
narrator, the writer has the advantages of both writing and telling. Although in telling a story the teller crosses 
easily from the natural to the supernatural, the writer, in a sense, does also, for he creates a story from the bits 
and pieces of formless experience. He tells the lie but in telling makes it true. J.H.R. 


Poetry 


81-1987. Fenton, James. One Nostril Means Latin, NSt, Feb. 24, 1978, 254. (rev. art., English and American 
Surrealist Poetry, ed. B. Germain, Penguin, 1978). In their search for the marvelous and for vivification of 
language, the early surrealists were shrill, apocalyptic, and vain as well as dogmatic. The movement dreaded 
being bound to its age. The body parts dismembered became a surrealist cliché. Surrealist verse and painting 
show the nonsense tradition at the point of self-consciousness. England was not, however, a welcoming home 
for surrealists as were America and France. R.E.W. 


81-1988. Flint, R.W. Holding Patterns, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 27-34. (rev. art., Edwin Fussell, Lucifer in 
Harness: American Meter, Metaphor, and Diction, Princeton U. Press, 1973; Howard Nemerov, Reflexions 
on Poetry and Poetics, Rutgers U. Press, 1972). Critics of American poetry must now either seek grander 
maxims about our poets' Americanness or discuss the writing of poetry in English; Fussell undertakes the first, 
while Nemerov achieves the second. Praising Whitman especially and attacking Stevens and others, Fussel! 
aggressively finds in the best American poetry a grandly "constituting metaphor" and a falling rhythm played 
against a steady rise. Writing with sensibleness and spirited eloquence, Nemerov entertainingly convinces us 
of the exuberance of contemporary poetry and prose. A JM. 


81-1989. Gustafson, Richard. The Courage of the Quotidian in Recent Poetry, P & C, 10, 2, 1978, 26-33. 
After the waste-land period of the twenties, recent poets have tried to come to grips with the modern age of 
"familiar tedious demands." Although Jarrell and the early Shapiro remained essentially despondent, the later 
Shapiro, Lowell, Wilbur, Olson, and Ammons sought to cope — Wilbur primarily by using art itself as a 
means of salvation. Their efforts to find a "courage of the quotidian,” sharply opposed by the suicidal Plath, 
Sexton, and Berryman, are continued by Gilbert, O'Hara, and Merwin. P.G.D. 


81-1990. Pinsky, Robert. Description and the Virtuous Use of Words, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 134-46. (rev. 
art., John Ratti, Memorial Day, Viking, 1974; David Steingass, American Handbook, U. of Pittsburgh Press, 
1973; Charles Wright, Hard Freight, Wesleyan U. Press, 1974). Description provides contemporary poets 
great opportunities and temptations. Ratti's description is usually too slack and excessively predictable; his 
best work elaborates simple themes quickly. Steingass writes more freshly and flexibly, especially when 
creating the humorous tone of a poet at home. His major weaknesses are mechanical tonal transitions and 
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unreal American "Indian" verse. Wright is sophisticated in awareness of possibilities and sometimes in mere 
stylishness. He writes best when directly struggling with definition. A JM. 


81-1991. Redmond, Eugene B. Five Black Poets: History, Consciousness, Love, & Harshness, Parnassus, 3, 
2, 1975, 153-72. (rev. art.) Black poets today face as many challenges as ever. Since blackness can contain 
“multitudes,” they must write of human rises and falls, not just their blackness. Lyn (Singing Sadness Happy, 
Broadside Press, 1972) battles for the right to be Black, woman, and loved; she must now read beyond civil 
rights literature. Habte Wolde (Enough to Die For, Brookside Press, 1972) oversimplifies problems and 
succumbs to clichés. Clarence Major (The Cotton Club, Broadside Press, 1972) attempts narrative histories of 
urban black America. Ai (Crue!ty, Houghton Mifflin, 1973) intellectually strips cruelty of all prettiness; she 
should reflect more racial consciousness. Jay Wright (The Homecoming Singer, Corinth, 1971) excitingly 
examines black life with scholarship and autobiography. A.J.M. 


81-1992. Sadoff, Dianne F. Mythopoeia, the Moon, and Contemporary Women’s Poetry, MR, 19, 1, 1978, 
93-110. Denise Levertov, Nancy Willard, and Diane Wakoski portray women from a female point of view and 
re-imagine all aspects of the moon mythology. Levertov celebrates the moon's effect in creating change and 
joyfully bringing man and woman together. Willard emphasizes the spiritual union of male and female which 
produces poetry and recreates the universe. Wakoski's persona, Diane, fearfully represses her sexuality and 
ends by hating males or herself. J.H.R. 


81-1993. Wabnitz, William. Ohio Valley Poetry Society 1915-1930, OQ, 18, 4, 1975, 128-31. [This 
summarizes the activities of the Cincinnati group during the 15 years of its existence, largely readings by poets 
during the 1920's — Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, etc.1J.5.P. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
GENERAL 
Bibliography 


81-1994. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature 1977, Part II, JCL, 13, 3, 1979, 3-27. [This item 
contains the following bibliographies: Andrew Gurr, Africa: General, 3-10; Henry Chakava, East and Central 
Africa, 10-17; Maya Jamil, Appendix I: Pakistan, 17-20; Tim Couzens, Appendix Il: South Africa, 21-27. 
Categories include bibliography, poetry, drama, fiction, anthologies, criticism, and journals.] M.T. 


Commonwealth 


81-1995, Chaudhuri, Nirad C. Asserting a Doxology, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 134-7. [This is a transcript of an 
address by Chaudhuri to open the Commonweaith Book Exhibition at the African Centre in London on January 
9, 1979. The books represented writers from the literature of all parts of the Commonwealth. Chaudhuri extols 
the power of the English language to bring together individuals of vastly different cultural and social 
backgrounds. ] M.T. 


81-1996. Kohli, Devendra. Landscape and Poetry, JCL, 13, 3, 1979, 54-70. The peculiarities of Indian, 
Australian, or Canadian poetry may be illustrated by concentrating on the poets’ use of landscape. In 
Commonwealth poetry, there is a paradoxical attitude toward nature (a feeling of estrangement with a 
concomitant one of harmony) which renders the poetry on this subject universal. M.T. 


81-1997. Wilkerson, Nick. A Methodology for the Comparative Study of Commonwealth Literature, ICL, 13, 
3, 1979, 33-42. In the study of Commonwealth literature, a critic should declare his own cultural and 
educational background and that of the writer he approaches; he should also consider the date and circumst- 
ances of the composition and then proceed to a textual analysis. As a branch of comparative literature, such 
criticism should encompass both broad cultural considerations and careful appreciation of details in the 
text. M.T. 


AFRICA — RHODESIA 
Doris Lessing 


81-1998. Eder, Doris L. Doris Lessing’s Briefings For A Descent Into Hell: The Writer's Consciousness 
Confronts Apocalypse, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 98-115. Doris Lessing, despite her portrayals of the horrors of 
contemporary life, retains a belief in progress, optimism, and "the writer's duty to communicate ‘a vision of 
good that may defeat evil.” The Fcur-Gated City read as a sequel to The Golden Notebook, and Briefing for š 
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Descent into Hell read as a sequel to The Four-Gated City, both present Lessing's belief that there is "a new 
man about to be born." Despite this unlikely hope, Lessing's patient exploration of the chaos of the individual 
psyche offers a key for reuniting our fragmented experiences. G.A. 


81-1999. Jamal, Zalin. Manhunts, NSt, June 30, 1978, 888. (rev. art., Doris Lessing, To Room Nineteen: 
Collected Stories, Vol. I and The Temptation of Jack Orkney: Collected Stories. Vol. II, Jonathan Cape, 
1978). Doris Lessing's women seek enclosures away from men. These are locations of voluntary sterilization. 
Further repulsion of men occurs by means of unsexing garments. Or incest may occur. Western marriage as 
Lessing sees it is not up to coping with liberal ideals, promiscuity, and child-bearing all at once. À brooding 
interest in the apocalypse, as in A Man and Two Women, clouds the second collection. R.E.W. 


81-2000. Sprague, Claire. Dialectic and Counter-Dialectic in the Martha Quest Novels, ICL, 14, 1, 1979, 
39-52. Lessing's works illustrate her striving for a world view. Marxism was for her a powerful means to a 
comprehensive understanding of modern man's plight in a dialectic of "dying and becoming." This dialectic 
and the paradoxes derived from it are central in her works: Martha Quest, A Proper Marriage, A Ripple from 
the Storm, Landiocked, The Four-Gated City, and The Golden Notebook. M.T. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ayi Kwei Armah 


81-2001. Kibera, Leonard. Pessimism and the African Novelist: Ayi Kwei Armah's THE BEAUTYFUL 
ONES ARE NOT YET BORN, ICL, 14, 1, 1979, 64-72. Armah's novel portrays an Africa already corrupted 
and decayed before its independence. The nation and the individuals in it are bogged down in excrement, and 
the novel offers no hope of rescue. M.T. 


Sarah Gertrude Millin 


81-2002. Sarvan, Charles and Liebetraut. GOD’S STEPCHILDREN and LADY CHATTERLEY' S LOVER: 
Failure and Triumph, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 53-7. Millin's God's Stepchildren influenced Lawrence while he was 
writing Lady Chatterley's Lover. Although her work was limited by bigotry and puritanism, it pointed to the 
power of love to produce a vitality and a compassion which can defy the killing conventions of society. M. T. 


AUSTRALIA 
Francis Webb 


31-2003. Ashcroft, W.D. Two Perspectives of Webb's Thought, PAus, 56, 1975, 55-61. Webb's poetry 
lemonstrates the creative consciousness striving to apprehend an irreducible constant in man's existence. 
Whether Webb depicts this movement of consciousness allegorically, as in the explorer poems, or conceptual- 
y, as in the more meditative poetry, it is of paramount importance because it remains the philosophical core 
rom which all other aspects of the poetry gain their significance. Though many areas of his imagery and 
hought still need to be illuminated, one particularly useful area involves the different stances in which this 
novement is attempted, philosophical stances which may be called the “linear” and “phenomenological” 
erspectives. P.F.H. 


311-2004. Brissenden, R.F. Frank Webb's Country: The Landscape of a Mind, PAus, 56, 1975, 44-50. Every 
oet to some degree creates his own world, and the character this world assumes is conditioned by the poet's 
nitial response to experience. As Vincent Buckley has said, Frank Webb's response was intuitively religious 
— he felt it first and then sought for the metaphors in which to express it. The expression of this quite 
inselfconsciously religious apprehension of things manifests itself in the shape of the poetic world he created 
ind the language in which he imaged it. PEH: 


}1-2005. Buckley, Vincent. A Poetry of Harmony, PAus, 56, 1975, 39-43. [Buckley avoids We»b's life and 
heir meetings over 22 years; Buckley was introduced to Webb by Bob Brissenden whose student Frank was 
very briefly at the University of Melbourne.] One of the things which Frank Webb loved most was music; 
nusic was very dear to him. He heard in it a sign and action of that harmony which we seldom dare to seek 
sewhere: the harmony of the world lifting man to his feet with sound. P.F.H. 


11-2006. Dobson, Rosemary. Francis Webb, PAus, 56, 1975, 5-8. The term "great poetry" should be used 
nost scrupulously, but much of Francis Webb's poetry is great. This conviction is based on perception rather 
han analytical judgment. PPR 
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81-2007. Fitz- Walter, Sister M. Francisca. From Word to Wonder, PAus, 56, 1975, 73-7. Thrcughout his life, 
Frank's thinking was influenced greatly by the heritage of his religious faith, which he received from his home 
as well as his school milieu. P.F.H. 


81-2008. Griffith, Michael. Franics Webb — The Poet as Hero, PAus, 56, 1975, 62-72. One of Francis 
Webb's major preoccupations is heroic man. This includes explorers from the Australian past, those suffering 
persecution for their beliefs, and also the poet himself, who for Webb seems to condense all the other heroic 
modes in his unique experience. P.F.H. 


81-2009. Hope, Alec Derwent. Talking to God: The Poetry of Francis Webb, PAus, 56, 1975, 31-5. Though 
responding to Webb's rare and unusual sense of language and the haunting and evocative procession of image, 
Hope found that the words did not reveal their collective sense, the plan of a poem as a whole was obscure, the 
clue to their integration was missing. In a word, the poetry was opaque. P.F.H. 


81-2010. Tulip, James. “Banksia” — An Australian Epiphany, PAus, 56, 1975, 36-9. Francis Webb comes to 
the climax of Eyre All Alone (1961), his greatest explorer poem, at a beautifully simple point in tke story. Eyre, 
after weeks of desperate trekking with Wylie his black companion across the semi-deserts bordering the Great 
Australian Bight, suddenly sees a banksia tree in flower and knows that he is safe. The fire-colored bottle-brush 
flower stands aut like a beacon in his mental state. He knows that the change in vegetation means he is close to 
King George's Sound and to civilization again — such as it was in 1841 in an almost uncolonised part of 
Australia. P.F.H. 


81-2011. Wallece-Crabbe, Chris. Some Aspects of Early Webb, PAus, 56, 1975, 51-4. Wallace-Crabbe's first 
strong impressions of Francis Webb's poetry, the ones that have left the most abiding mark on him, came from 
his reading of that poetry in the mid-50's, from Leichhardt in Theatre, which remains by far his favorite Webb 
volume, and Birthday, that rare book. P.F.H. 


Fiction 


81-2012. Pierce, Peter. Worlds of Their Own: Preoccupations in Recent Fiction, Meanjin, 37, 1, 1978, 61-70. 
Some recent Australian novels reflect a dismay with present-day Australia by withdrawal, often into the past or 
fantasy. Don Aitkin places The Second Chair, his novel of Australian academic life, in the evidently more 
innocent Sixties; in Swords and Crowns and Rings Ruth Park treats the 1920's and 1930's. Glen Tomasetti 
returns to Melbourne life in the 1930's in Thoroughly Decent People. In Walking Through Tigerland Barry 
Oakley describes his wartime childhood in the 1940's. In The Paper Castle Robert Macklin offers the reader an 
idealistic view of the political future. Chris Aulich's It shifts sideways into fantasy, while Gary Langford’s 
Death of the Early Morning Hero portrays a bohemian living passively in the present. W.R. 


Poetry 


81-2013. Tranter, John. Growing Old Gracefully: The Generation of '68, Meanjin, 37, 1, 1978, 76-86. Recent 
Australian poetry with a few exceptions displays a turning away from social and political commitment. Poets 
take different directions, but the paths all diverge from what was once common territory. À new range of styles 
is emerging, with a looser focus on the social realities and closer attention to the voice of the individual. The 
next decade will probably not feature a group of young writers as energetically cohesive as those of 1968, but 
what might develop is a large number of varied individual voices, building on the achievements and hard won 
freedom of the past ten years and leading poetry into new areas. W.R. 


CANADA 


Frederick Philip Grove 


81-2014. Stitch. K.P. F.P. Grove's Language of Choice, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 9-17. Grove's adaptation to 
Canada and to the British English language has telling implications for understanding themes of disillusion- 
ment and self-pity in his autobiographical fiction (A Search for America and In Search of Myself). M.T. 


E.J. Pratt 


81-2015. Maduakor, Hezzy. Narcotics and the Irrational: An Interpretation of E.J. Pratt's THE WITCHES' 
BREW, JCL, 14. 1, 1979, 18-27. Pratt’s poem has been regarded as an experiment with comedy and farce, But 
an examination of the scientific, theological, and sociological implications of the poem indicate a serious 
concern with the demonic in both man and nature. M.T. 
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Fiction 
81-2016. Bennett, Donna A., and Russell M. Brown. In Place of Job: The Emergence of the Trickster in 
Canadian Fiction, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 28-38. The emergence of the trickster in recent Canadian fiction indicates 
the Northern Americans' perception that human beings need to find a way through disaster to laugh at jokes 
played upon them by nature and by God. In recent fiction the prankster who can laugh appears as an alternative 


to heroes like Job who struggle to understand the puzzles and risks of man's daily life. Writers whose fiction 
touches on these themes are Ethel Wilson, Sheila Watson, and Robertson Davies. M.T. 


General 


81-2017. Pivato, Joseph. Eight Approaches to Canadian Literary Criticism, JCL, 13, 3, 1979, 45-53. Eight 
aspects of Canadian Literature deserve critical attention: style, comparative literature (French and English), 
translations, methodologies in criticism, interdisciplinary studies, the state of creative writers, and literary 
history and anthologies. M.T. 


INDIA 
Raja Rao 


81-2018. Rao, Raja. Autobiography: Entering the Literary World, ICL, 13, 3, 1979, 28-32. [This is an 
account of Rao's origins and early training in the legend and lore of ancient India and in modern European 
_ education. Rao indicates the teachers and writers who were influential in the early years of his career. (MI. 
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Bibliography 


81-2019. Piet, David. Bibliography: Secondary Sources on Indian Fiction in English, LE & W, 15, 1, 1971, 
74-82. [A list of 87 items, some critically annotated, including bibliographies, books, articles, reviews, 
interviews and miscellanea.] B.G.C. 


IRELAND 
Elizabeth Bowen 


81-2020. Theroux, Paul. Life With the Lid On, NSt, Oct. 7, 1977, 478-80. (rev. art., Victoria Glendinning, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Weidenfeld, 1977). It is misleading to take Elizabeth Bowen's Irishness at her own 
assessment. Furthermore, it was only after the infidelities in her marriage that her writer's vision emerged. Her 
work was not well-integrated until wartime put the finish to writing with the lid on. Her wartime interest in 
London emerges in the preface to Ivy Gripped the Steps. She profited from the intensity of Henry James in The 
Heat of the Day. She was fascinated, like L.P. Hartley, by witchcraft. R.E.W. 


James Joyce 


81-2021. Bluefarb, Sam. Leopold Bloom’s Jewishness, MBL, 2, 1977, 81-4. Leopold Bloom is “the most 
completely ‘Jewish’ character in the twentieth century novel." Bloom's Jewishness emerges from his inherited 
exile, his ignorance of the tenets of Judaism, his sorrow over the death of his son, and his essential passivity. 
More importantly, Bloom lacks the self-consciousness as Jew that Jewish characters in American rovels 
exhibit; paradoxically, this lack makes him seem more Jewish. G.A. 


81-2022. Fitzpatrick, W. P. Joyce's Shakespeare: Reflections in Circe's Mirror, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 64-74. 
The two portraits of Shakespeare in Ulysses—Stephen's and Joyce's—reflect Stephen's needs and Joyce's 
criteria for all great artists. Stephen's intellectual Shakespeare, an exiled cuckold, contrasts with Leopold 
Bloom's experience as husband and cuckold which more closely parallels Shakespeare's own. The union of 
Stephen and Bloom, in the final scene of "Circe," blends the imaginative idealism and compassionate 
materialism that represents Joyce's portrait of Shakespeare. G.A. 


81-2023. Killeen, J. F. James Joyce, FINNEGANS WAKE, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 343. The “r” in "eraphon" (p. 
131, Faber edition) seems to be a misprint for "d." The whole Greek phrase, "hogion chiton edaphon," means 
something like "the body of Holy Writ." J.S.P. 


81-2024. Kopper, Edward A. Jr. Bloom And Earwicker: Two Comic Pilgrims, MBL, 1, I, 1976, 84-8. 
Joyce's characters are often pilgrims planning trips in attempts to nullify their own mortality. Despite their 
differences, both Bloom and HCE look forward to the future, although they realize that it will inevitably bring 
their decline, and both recognize that man must descend into himself and accept all he finds. G.A. 
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81-2025. MazNicholas, John. Comic Design in Joyce's THE DEAD, MBL, 1, 1, 1976, 56-65. Gabriel's 
reverie, which ends The Dead, reveals his empathetic acceptance of his wife, Michael Furey, the more 
“ordinary” people at the dinner, and himself. His aunts’ supper serves as a hospitable ritual whose comic 
elements provide a "necessary ballast to his fleeting vision of that impalpable other world." The sense of 
community and human sympathy the party prompts in Fabriel are essential precursors of the compelling 
humanity of his final vision. G.A. 


81-2026. McCarthy, Patrick A. "Our Wee Free State": FINNEGANS WAKE and Irish Independence, MBL, 
2. 1, 1977, 75-80. (This article was originally presented before the Irish Studies section at the 1976 South 
Atlantic MLA meeting.) Finnegans Wake, in its cyclic conception of history, predicts both the union of Ireland 
after partition and a subsequent fall. Joyce's ironic detachment from partisanship, except when the artist is 
threatened, reflects his conviction that the state's interests are antithetical to the artist's. His treatment of the 
Black and Tans and his identification of Shaun with Eamon de Valera illustrate this insistent non-alignment 
with those who believe 1n the sword. G.A. 


81-2027. O'Riordan, James. In the Wake of James Joyce, LibR, 25, 8, 1976-7, 307-14. James Joyce is a great 
but not prolific writer of the 20th century. A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1916) proves Joyce a 
transcendentalist in the moments of “epiphanies.” A great humorist, savage satirist and master of the pun, 
Joyce mixes imagination, reason and the sense of fact in Ulysses. Later, in Finnegans Wake he recreates his 
own literary cadences to suit the ethereal quality of the form and theme. Joyce’s unique style contributes to his 
prominence. K.L.B. 


18-2028. Pinsker, Sanford. The "Golden Mouthed" Buck Mulligan: A Note on St. John Chrysostomos, MBL, 
2, 1, 1977, 116-7. In Ulysses, Buck Mulligan's "even white teeth glistening here and there with gold points" 
suggest an iron:c contrast to Stephen's decaying teeth and to the tightlipped sufferance of those who would 
usurp his place as "Artist." The allusion to St. John Chrysostomos also links Mulligan to Haines and Deasey as 
anti-Semitic heralds of Leopold Bloom. G.A. 


81-2029. Reynolds, Mary T. A New Joyce Letter. N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 342-3. Writing to Harriet Shaw 
Weaver, Joyce asked that the phrase "royal Irish Academy” on p. 253 of Portrait of the Artist be changed to 
"Kildare House." The change was made in the British but not in the American edition; Joyce's letter establishes 
the authority of the British edition on this point. [The letter is reproduced.] J; S.P. 


81-2030. Storey, Robert. The Argument of ULYSSES, Reconsidered, MLQ. 40, 2, 1979, 175-95. Ulysses is 
primarily a book of fantasies. The development of Stephen's character from Stephen Hero to Ulysses 
diminishes his fictional dramatic possibilities. Stephen is not an autobiographical character but an ex- 
perimental fictional role which grew in complexity. Joyce re-attempts self-definition through Bloom's 
character. Ulysses is "about" Joyce's "imaginative transference of psychic sympathies." Stephen becomes - 
Bloom through such a transference. Joyce's relationship to his fiction is that of both father and son. The 
principle of contrivance informs Ulysses because Joyce psychologically needed an extreme artifice. Stephen 


always behaves artificially. Bloom is paradoxically both “Noman” and “Everyman.” E.K.Y. 


81-2031. Voelker, Joseph C. “You Think It's The Vegetables”: Aristotle. Aquinas, and Molly Bloom. MBL, 
1, 1, 1976, 35-45. The Penelope monologue reveals Molly's character as the product of Joyce's anachronistic 
sexualization of Aristotelian psychology. Aristotle views reproduction as a union in which the female provides 
the material elements, the male the intellectual element. Molly's praise of nature can contain only physiologic- 
al or vegetative truth rather than formal or intellectual truth; the boundaries of her mind reflect Joyce's 
conception of the female mind. G.A. 


81-2032. vonPhul, Ruth. "The Last Word in Stolentelling." MBL, 1, 1, 1976. 3-21. The last chapters of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man illustrate Joyce's altered ethical stance, which effects a merging of pagan, 
Stoic, and Christian ethics. The colloquy in the physics theater between Stephen and the dean of studies has 
three levels which, taken together, contain elements of Joyce's ethical stance. The first level is a two-character 
exchange in which the dean lights both a literal and figurative fire; the second level is an exchange of concepts 
and language between Thomas and Matthew Arnold, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Epictetus and Kierkegaard; the 
third level is a drama in which Stepaen, the dean, and the figures in the second level enact elements of King 
Lear. G.A. 


95 
AE (George Russell) 


81-2033. Coleman, Antony. AE's DEIRDRE and the Fays, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 326-8. AE praised W. G. 
Fay's National Dramatic Society; Fay's group staged Yeats's Cathleen Ni Houlihan and AE's Deirdrein 1902, 
thus starting the collaboration that would end in establishment of the National Theatre Company. Yeats, who 
disliked Deirdre at first, later came to like it. Several people thought its author's talent not well suited to the 
stage, however; AE himself said, many years later, that when he wrote Deirdre he knew nothing of playwriting 
and preferred lyric poetry. Concerned for the Theatre's future and grateful to the Fays, he wrote a letter [here 
reproduced] thanking Fay on the evening that Deirdre was first performed. JSP, 


W. B. Yeats 


81-2034. Allen, James Lovic. Yeats and Modernism, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 5-16. (This article is an expansion ofa 
1976 MLA panel discussion about Yeats and modernism.) Yeats is more "nineteenth century and non-modern 
as a man and poet than twentieth century and modern." Yeats's own tastes, as illustrated in his edition of the 
Oxford Book of Modern Verse, were unsympathetic to modernism, and he had no metaphysical beliefs that 
would ally him to existentialism. Still, as a full-fledged member of the symbolist movement, Yeats does have 
some association wit modernism. G.A. 


81-2035, Diskin, Patrick. Yeats's PURGATOR Y and Werner's DER VIERUND-ZWANZIGSTE FEB- 
RUAR, N & Q, 26, 3, 1979, 340-2. Parallels between Yeat's 1938 play and Zacharias Werner's February 24th 
make Yeats's knowledge of it certain. Although Yeats did not read German, he could have read Werner's play 
in a translation by J. C. Mangan in the Dublin University Magazine (July 1837). Yeats borrowed other things 
from this publication. J.S.P. 


81-2036. Kim, Myung W. Zenchiku's Philosophy of the "Wheel" and the Yeatsian Parallel, LE & W, 15, 
4/16, 1/2, 1971/72, 647-61. An interesting parrallel to Yeats's philosophy of gyres and cones is the cosmic 
symbology of the Noh poet Komparu Z :nchiku (1405-1468), whose vision of the universe is embodied in six 
cosmogonic wheels and one waterdrop. Numerous similarities exist between A Vision and Zenchiku’s essay 
Six Wheels in the treatment of an Anima Mundi and Spiritus Mundi, egg images, double cores and other 
geometric symbols, lunar phases, and other symbolic subjects. S.S. 


81-2037. Perrine, Laurence. Yeats's Response to the Experience of Rejected Love, MBL, 2, 1, 1977, 58-63. 
Yeats's attitude toward his frustrated love for Maud Gonne is central to his poetry. His response develops from 
the bitterness and cynicism of Never Give All The Heart and O Do Not Love Too Long to the vitality and 
acceptance evident in Friends and On Woman. Yeats repeatedly believes in giving the whole heart, despite the 
rationalizations of his earlier poetry. G.A. 


81-2038. Tuohy, Frank. Officer Class, NSt, Sept. 16, 1977, 374-5. (rev. art., Samuel Levenson, Maud 
Gonne, Cassell, 1977). Yeats's Maud Gonne poems, like A Prayer for My Daughter, seem too confessional. 
Yeats stretched the truth about Maud Gonne; her book about herself reflects self-esteem. The patriot 
MacBride, whom she married, was likely a drunkard. She remained a great lady: that was the secret of her 
success with people. Though her anti-British feelings were incited by Lucien Millevoye, the evidence of his 
influence in this book is hazy. Her love for Yeats was, contrary to Levenson's view, consummated, at least 
according to Richard Ellmann. When she charged Yeats with betraying Ireland, he retorted that she had no Irish 
blood, but his betrayal was by inheritance from his father and grandfather. R.E.W. 
See also 81-1719. 


General 


81-2039. Olden, Anthony. A Storm in a Chalice, LibR, 25, 7, 1976, 265-9. In 1924 Tomorrow, a new Irish 
monthly, offended Catholic Press by publishing W. B. Yeats's Leda and the Swan, some Joseph Campbell 
poems, Colour by Margaret Barrington and a short story The Madonna of Slieve Dun by Lennox Robinson. 
Lady Gregory tried to forestall reprisals against the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust's Irish office with 
Robinson as its secretary, and the Abbey Theatre that he directed; however the trustees refused the (heater 
grant and suspended the Trust's Irish Advisory Committee. The Madonna of Slieve Dun threw the Irish library 
movement off balance and ended Robinson's nine years of hard work. K.L.B. 
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MALAYSIA AND SINGAPORE 
Bibliography 


31-2040. Singh, Kirpal. A Checklist of Critical Writings on Singaporean and Malaysian Literature in English: 
1956-1976, ICL, 14, 1, 1979, 138-44. [Items are listed alphabetically by authors’ names. There are no 
categories or classifications.] M.T. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Albert Wendt 


81-2041. Nazareth, Peter. Coloured Man's Burden: Albert Wendt, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 73-86. In his novels, 
Sons for the Return Home and Flying-Fox in a Freedom Tree, Albert Wendt insists that the people of Samoa 
and New Zealand must answer colonialism by adopting the best aspect of both native and colonial 
cultures. M.T. 


81-2042. Tiffin, Helen. “You Can't Go Home Again”: The Colonial Dilemma in the Work of Albert Wendt, 
Meanjin, 37, 1, 1978, 119-26. Wendt's writing is post-colonial, for both his themes and his medium are 
governed by the experience of colonization and Empire. He uses English to explore ideas of national assertion, 
imaginative ties to the motherland or colonizing country, rebellion, and the self-definition growing from a 
complex of ancestral values and 20th-century colonial dislocations. Wendt writes of dispossession and 
alienation as the heritage of modern Polynesia. He explores cultural confrontation, finding the resuits 
ambivalent, and ultimately seeking values in the individual. But the main thrust of his work is that dislocated 
man has onlv the existentialist non-alternative. W.R: 


WEST INDIES 
Wilson Harris 


81-2043. Adams, Rolstan. Wilson Harris: The Pre-novel Poet, JCL, 13, 3, 1979, 71-85. Harris published three 
collections of poetry before he turned to writing prose fiction: Fetish (1951), Eternity to Season: Poems of 
Separation and Reunion (1954), and The Sun: Fourteen Poems in a Cycle (1955). The themes in his fiction 
appear also in his early poetry, in which he combines native pre-Columbian materials with those drawn from 
western and classical Civilization. M.T. 


V. S. Naipaul 


81-2044. Johnstone, Richard. Politics and V. S. Naipaul, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 100-8. [This article is part of a 
symposium on V. S. Naipaul's Guerillas.] The main point Naipaul makes in Guerillas is that art provides a way 
to genuine understanding of human nature and the condition of man. His artist in this novel, as in his earlier 
works, functions best as a commentator and observer of political activity, with which Naipaul is himself 
disillusioned. M.T. 


81-2045. Murray, Peter. GUERILLAS: A Prefatory Note [to a symposium on Naipaul's novel], JCL, 14, 1, 
1979, 88-9. In Guerillas Naipaul returns to his Caribbean home and to his theme that poor people on those poor 
islands are unwanted and that any hope of changing that fact is cruel and illusory. His portraits of these 
characters are compassionate but without hope. M.T. 


81-2046. Rao, K. I. Madhusudana. V. S. Naipaul's GUERILLAS: A Fable of Political Innocence and 
Experience, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 90-9. [This article is part of asymposium on V. S. Naipaul's novel.] Guerillas is 
the third political novel by Naipaul and his best achievement in that genre. It ends on a note of "macabre 
violence which is the other side of romantic passion. In the process, the novel emerges as a fable of political 
innocence and experience." His political stance may be described as basically conservative, modified and 
touched by a liberal humanism. M.T. 


81-2047. Riis, Johannes. Naipaul's Woodlanders, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 109-15. [This article is part of a 
symposium on Naipaul's Guerillas.] In Guerillas Naipaul has revised his estimation of Hardy's attitude toward 
detachment from political causes shown in The Woodlanders. Naipaul goes so far as to deny the possibility of 
living a life of integrity in the Western world; he seems finally resigned to a view that man is reduced to nothing 
more than an insignificant instrument of deep natural causes. M.T. 
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81-2048. Thiene, John. "Apparitions of Disaster": Brontëan Parallels in WIDE SARGASSO SEA and 
GUERILLAS, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 116-32. [This article is part of a symposium on Naipaul's novel.] Guerillasis 
remarkably similar to Rhys's Wide Sargasso Sea in the use made of Brontéan parallels. Like Emily Bronté, 
both West Indian writers portray a lost pastoral Eden, one desecrated by the degeneration of modem 
technological society with all its fierce injustices. Both allude to fears of disaster in a world no longer 
hospitable to human habitation. l M.T. 


Jean Rhys 


81-2049. Campbell, Elaine. Jean Rhys, Alec Waugh and the Imperial Road, JCL, 14, 1, 1979, 58-63. Alex 
Waugh's last novel, The Fatal Gift, and Jean Rhys's memoirs, which are currently being issued, demonstrate 
that both writers have drawn richly from Dominican history and settings. A letter from Rhys to Waugh (quoted 
in this article) indicates her recollections about the opening of the Imperizl Road in Dominica and her resolve to 
complete a book about her experience. Her determination to guard her privacy led her to destroy much of her 
personal correspondence, but there is hope that the manuscript of this unpublished work may yet be 
discovered. M.T. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University of Colorado Department of 
English. The editorial offices are now at The University of Calgary, Alberta. AES appears four times a year 
(the fourth number includes the Annual Index). At present approximately 1,500 journals and numerous 
monographs are screened for material dealing with American and English literature, world literature in English 
and related languages, and English language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field 
editors. 


Abstract Policy 


AES abstracts are designed to indicate the content of the article or monograph as concisely as possible and 
without editorial bias. The abstracts state the thesis, express the method of development, and point to the major 
implications. Any subject mentioned in the abstract is covered significantly in the article. The abstract is 
intended as a quick guide to the basic utility of the article or monograph and should not be considered a 
substitute for the original. l 


References 


Reference to the source of the article or monograph immediately follows the title, the journal or monograph 
title being abbreviated. A key to the abbreviations in this issue immediately precedes the abstracts. 


Indices 


AES provides quarterly and annual indices, which are keyed to item number, not page number. The index 
contains, in a single alphabetical listing, two major types of entries: (1) names of people referred to 
significantly and (2) subjects treated. Generally the subject categories are used when the article is concerned 
with concepts, theories, themes, etc. When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed 
under the authors’ names. Beowulf end the Bible are listed separately. The annual index not only cumulates the 
quarterly indices, but also lists the names of the authors of the articles and monographs abstracted and includes 
sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear frequently in the quarterly indices. Titles of all 
primary literary works and secondary works mentioned are listed under the name of the author. Anonymous or 
central (e.g., the Koran) religious works, except for the Bible, are listed under the heading "Religious 
Literature." Miracle plays and moralities are listed under the category “Miracle and Morality Plays." Other 
anonymous works, except for Beowulf, are listed under the heading "Anonymous". 


If you are interested in abstracting for AES, please write to: 
Abstracts of English Studies 
English Department 
The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2N IN4 


Categories 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections: General, Britain, United States, and World Literature in English 
and Related Languages. The following list of categories contains special sub-categories which are indicated (in 
parentheses) in the order in which they appear in the journal. Regular sub-categories used with the other 
categories are: Authors’ Names, Titles of Anonymous Works, Characters, Plot Patterns, Subjects, Drama, 
Fiction, Poetry, Prose and General. The category Particularism and Regionalism will have such sub-categories 
as Jewish literature, Black literature (Particularism), or Southern literature (Regionalism). 


GENERAL 


General I. General Studies (Aesthetics, Bibliographies*, Black Studies, Comparative Literature, Education, 
Literary History, Literary Theory, Literature and Other Arts, Literature and Society, Prosody, 
Research Methods and Resources, Rhetoric, Schools and Creeds, Theory of Criticism, Translation, 
Women's Studies) 

General II. Bibliography** (Analytical, Descriptive, Editing, History of Printing and Publishing) 

General III. Language (History, Linguistics, Theoretical Studies) 

General IV. Themes and types (Black Studies, Characters, Drama, Fiction, Film, Folklore, Humour and 
Satire, Literature and Science, Poetry, Plot Patterns, Prose, Subjects, Travel Literature, Women's 
Studies, Writing) 


*For bibliographical listings that cover several subjects and therefore cannot be placed in one of the more 
specific categories. 


**For general articles about the subjects listed. Not for bibliographical listings unless the bibliography is about 
one of the listed subjects. 


BRITAIN 


Britain I. Particularism and Regionalism (Wales, Scotland, N. Ireland, Jewish, etc.) 
Britain II. Bibliography (See General IT) 

Britain HI. Language (See General HD 

Britain IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

Britain V. Medieval [to 1485] (Old English, Middle English, Anglo-Latin, General) 
Britain VI. Renaissance [to 1660] 

Britain VII. Restoration and Enlightenment 

Britain VIII. Romantic 

Britain IX. Victorian 

Britain X. Modern 


UNITED STATES 


United States I. Particularism and Regionalism (Black, Jewish, Southern, etc.) 
United States II. Bibliography (See General II) 

United States III. Language (See General III) 

United States IV. Themes and Types (See General IV) 

United States V. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 

United States VI. Nineteenth Century, 1800-1870 

United States VII. Nineteenth Century, 1870-1900 

United States VIII. Twentieth Century 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 


The categories for this section are any continent or country in which there is a literature written in English or a 
literature that has had marked influence on English literature and language. 


The Irish category includes all writers in Ireland whose mature work was written after 1921, and also includes 
the works of writers in Ireland, the bulk of whose work was produced after 1900. 
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GENERAL 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Education 


81-2050. Crichton, Sarah. The Best Freshman Curriculum for $167.25, Esquire, 96, 3, 1981, 46-7. This sum 
will buy paperback editions of the world's major literary works that in themselves offer a liberal education. 
From English literature the list contains the King James Bible (Genesis, Exodus, Job, Matthew, Romans, and 
Galatians), Shakespeare (1 Hen. IV and Lear), Hobbes (Leviathan, Parts I and II), Locke (Two Treatises on 
Government), Hume (Inquiry Concerning Principles of Morals), Smith (The Wealth of Nations), and Mill (On 
Liberty, Utilitarianism, On Bentham, and On Bentham's Principles). [No American autkors are 
included. ] J.S.P. 


81-2051. Foote, Timothy. The Trouble with Harvard, Esquire, 96, 3, 1981, 38-41. "Harvard is falling deeper 
into the clutches of faculty specialists and students” seeking high grades for snap courses. Because other 
academic institutions watch what Harvard is doing, by its debased "core" package of courses “Harvard is 
making it harder for colleges trying to maintain a real ‘core’ requirement." Yet some departments there are 
beginning to emphasize teaching (as against research) and emphasize the meeting of deadlines for 
assignments. ESP. 


81-2052. Simon, John. Certified Inferiority, Esquire, 91, 6, 1979, 16, 18. By and large our high sckools and 
colleges have failed to admit that differences exist in the intellectual abilities of students. Regardless of 
instructional excellence, some simply lack the ability to achieve full literacy and articulateness. Cries of 
racism, elitism, defeatism, etc., should not prevent us from affirming the fact of differing in:ellectual 
capacities. J.S.P. 


81-2053. Zook, Amy. What's That POET Doing in the Classroom?, OhQ, 23, 1, 1980, 12-14. Children being 
taught how to write poetry react fairly predictably, depending on their age: the very young have a fresh outlook; 
older elementary scholars “are the most rewarding and easiest to work with”; Junior-high-schoolers tend to be 
shy about what they're doing; high schoolers “are capable of very mature writing." One's own poetry shows the 
result of working with young minds in a movement toward simplicity, sharpness of imagery, and conscious- 
ness of a new, present-day vocabulary. J.S.P. 


Literary Theory 


81-2054. Rossi, S.J., Philip. Moral Imagination and the Narrative Modes of Moral Discourse, Rena, 31, 3, 
1979, 131-41. The more complex forms of narrative have an important function for moral learning. They 
enable us “to bring to explicit attention for our moral reflection and action the context from which moral 
actions, concepts, and principles take their meaning." They enable us to give a central role to imagination in the 
structure of human moral understanding. The parable of the Good Samaritan illustrates this point. Narrative 
modes of discourse, it must be inferred, are fundamental for the development of an adequate moral imagina- 
tion. DAC, 


81-2055. Segers, Rien T. Readers, Text and Author: Some Implications of Rezeptionsásthetik, YCGL, 24, 
1975, 15-23. "Rezeptionsásthetik," the aesthetics of reception, proposes that a text should be judged by the 
reader's reaction. The initial theorists, Hans Robert Jauss and Wolfgang Iser, have inspired further work by 
German and Dutch scholars, including Karl Robert Mendelkow, Gotz Wienold, Norbert Groeben, and Werner 
Bauer. Detractors argue that the system is not really new, and that it endangers the text itself. Nevertheless 
rezeptionsásthetik has enormous potential, partly as a test of literary quality, although it must develop a 
theoretical model and apply the current model practically. S.S. 


Literature and Other Arts 


81-2056. Smith, Dorothy J. The Scotland of the German Composers, 1770-1870, ReAL, 3, 1, 1976, 30-44. 
The Ossian fraud contributed most to the [8th-century view of Scotland's romanticism after Macpherson in the 
1760's published Fragments of Ancient Poetry, Fingal, Remora and Thé Works of Ossian as pcems of the 
barbaric Celts. The German romantics, especially, saw Ossian as Teutonic as well as Celtic. Schuber: while 
still in his teens composed music for nine Ossianic poems. Johannes Brahms also composed for the Ossian 
works and the practice of collecting folk songs popularized balladry. Later Schumann composed for Burns's 
poetry and wrote Symphonic Etudes based on a theme from Scott's Ivanhoe; also, Schubert wrote songs for 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. Mendelssohn visited Ossian country and many inspired works followed uniting 
German composition with Scottish history. M.T.H. 


81-2057. Wiggins, James Russell. Charting Cultural Priorities, PAAS, 87, Pt. 2, 1977, 291-7. Ina 1780 letter 
to his wife, John Adams listed the cultural priorities of his time and of two generations to come. Today we 
cannot establish such clear priorities, for our society seriously questions individual philanthropy and sees 
dangers in government coatributions. Diminishing real income and rising costs have created a double crisis for 
cultural and educational irstitutions, which now must compete more vigorously with each other. Since cultural 
institutions can no longer depend on political and economic elites, they must try to increase support by 
broadening the understanding and appreciation of the values of culture in the coming generations. J.H.Ro. 


81-2058. The Place of Comparative Literature in Interdisciplinary Studies: A Symposium, YCGL, 24, 1975, 
36-55. [Jean-Pierre Barricelli] Concern for interdisciplinary studies does not mean the end of specialization or 
the encouragement of dillettantism, but the exploration of productive lines of inquiry. [Steven Paul Scher] 
Scme types of interdisciplinary study, such as literature and music, must be seen as an aspect or comparative 
literature. [Renee Riese Hubert] Since Romanticism, especially, the creation of new genres and the continual 
destruction of barriers between visual and literary work have made purely literary or plastic approaches 
insufficient. [Matei Calinescu and Andre Reszler] Works must be approached from as many ways as possible, 
and even misreadings can prove valuable in such a multifaceted context. [John Neubauer: A hypothetical 
dialog between historians of science-and history on the relationships of science and literature]. S.S. 


Literature and Society 


81-2059. Sharistanian, Janet, and Shirley Harkess. Literary Perspectives on the Family, AmSt, 17, 2, 1979, 
115-6. (rev.-art., Intimate Relationships: Marriage, Family, and Lifestyles through Literature, ed. Rose 
Somerville, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1975; The Family through Literature, ed. Nicholas 
Tuvachis and William J. Goode, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1975). These anthologies reveal new possibilities for 
the interplay of the social sciences and literature. The portrayals of individual situations in literature can 
exemplify the more generalized statements of sociology concerning the human condition. A.R.S. 


Rhetoric 


81-2060. Nabokov, Vladimir. How to Read, How to Write, Esquire, 94, 3, 1980, 60-6, 68. A major writer 
combines the roles of the storyteller, the teacher, and the enchanter, and of these the last is the most important, 
though the three blend. “Irrational standards" such as human goodness become important to him, and the 
strength of his originality helps to determine the value of what he writes. J.S.P. 


Theory of Criticism 


81-2061. Thompson, Ewa M. Structuralism: Some Possibilities and Implications, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 247-60. 
Structural analysis, fostered by Lévi-Strauss’s 1958 extension of parallels in language and kinship patterns to 
myth, music and literature, developed variously in Northrop Frye’s myth framework, Jurij Lotman's mod- 
ulated cedes, Roland Barthes’s description excluding interpretation, Kenneth Burke's psychological equa- 
tions, and Francis Fergusson's genuine illumination of both concrete and universal in plays. Structuralism has 
proved both a “rewarding critical tool” and an oversimplification relegating meaning to subjectivitv. 


Women’s Studies 


81-2062. Blanchard, Lydia. Women and Fiction: The Limits of Criticism, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 339-54. 
(rev.-art.) Ten books published between 1974 and 1977 raise the question of the value of feminist criticism as 
a useful approach to literature and suggest its potentials and perils. They have returned criticism to a 
consideration of subject matter. Yet this valuable shift involves such difficulties as defining the nature of the 
reality by which women characters of differing historic periods are to be judged as authentic. Even more 
important it threatens to stress fidelity to an image of the times rather than aesthetics in the evaluation of works 
of art. It is also slanted if it ignores male influences on women writers and heroines. The varied approaches to 
the topic show critics feeling their way to a new type of criticism which may be becoming 

“prescriptive.” W.H.M. 


81-2063. Miller, Lynn F. 1978 Bibliography of Literature in English by and About Women: 600-1976, W & L, 
7,3, 1979, iii-221. [The bibliography lists articles, dissertations, monographs, and reviews published in 1976 
and 1977 on literature by and about women. All items are in English. Brief annotations follow some items. Its 


- 


sections are: General; Great Britain 600-1660; Great Britain 1660-1800; Great Britain 1800-1900; Great 

Britain 1900-1976; United States before 1800; United States 1800-1900; United States 1900-1976; Canada; 

Australia, New Zealand, other English speaking countries; and countries other than English speaking.] 
J.R.R 


GENERAL 
GENERAL III. LANGUAGE 
History 


81-2064. Simon, John. Pressure from Above, Esquire, 90, 2, 1978, 21-2. The English language today is being 
corrupted not only from below, in the name of a misguided democratization, but also from above. by 
supposedly knowledgeable scholastics who seem to regard obfuscation by jargon as unexceptionable.J.S.P. 


Theoretical Studies 


81-2065. Simon, John. Guarding the Guardians, Esquire, 91, 8, 1979, 19-20. Two books that profess to 
exemplify good usage — Arn and Charlene Tibbetts's What's Happening to American English? and Donna 
Woolfolk Cross's Word Abuse — actually contain much that is objectionable, the Cross book especially. 
[Examples are cited.] 

J.S.P. 


GENERAL 
GENERAL IV. THEMES AND TYPES 
Drama 


81-2066. Gianakaris, C.J. Theatre of the Mind in Miller, Osborne and Shaffer, Rena, 30, 1, 1977, 33-42. In 
After the Fall, Miller sprang free from his instinctive naturalism. Osborne broke out of his realism with 
Inadmissable Evidence. And Shaffer modified aspects of his naturalism with Equus. All three constructed 
courtroom structures on stage, with their central figures defending their conduct as though to a jury. These 
"modern-day Hamlets" seek to understand their own acts and to convince themselves and their audience-juries 
that their actions, given the circumstances of the moment, may have been proper. This "theatre of the mind" 
recalls a standard established archetypically by Shakespeare's Melancholy Dane. G.A.C. 


Fiction 


81-2067. Armstrong, Nancy. Character, Closure, and Impressionist Fiction, Criticism, 19, 4, 1977, 317-37. 
Readers necessarily believe in a social system which classifies the traditional character acceptable in the 
society at the time for a story's meaning to be understood as the author intended. The opening remark of Pride 
and Prejudice, even though perceived as ironical, is known to be true as a bit of worldly knowledge which 
affirms the premise of Austen and possesses the value of a true representation. Conrad's Heart of Darkness 
exemplifies the impossibility of applying a traditional typicality without obscuring a culture different from the 
European. His impressionistic method of interpreting social types is limited because to render the history of 
Africa in Western terms is a "literary counterpart of economic imperialism." M.T.H. 


81-2068. Fox, Hugh. Standards: Some Subjectivities on Fiction, SHR, 7, 2, 1973, 183-90. Jean Stafford's In 
the Zoo is “total art,” utterly true to experience, conveying “Tyranny is in our own minds." Much contempor- 
ary (commercial) literature is flat because predictable [numerous brief examples are given] and self- 

centered. S.M.A.W. 


81-2069. Johnson, Ellwood. Automatic Writing and the Auto-Novel, Rendezvous, 13, 2, 1978, 5-12. In 1828 
Ludwig Borne suggested writers could achieve originality by putting down all their thoughts. In our century 
automatic writing and techniques of free association have become major influences on writing. Gertrude Stein 
used automatic writing. Mark Twain wrote about an inner self. Jung recorded fantasies concerning the 
archetypes. Thomas Wolfe elaborated material taken from memory. Seif-trained psycho-analyst Georg 
Groddeck influenced Lawrence Durrell towards greater originality. After reading Groddeck, Henry Miller 
expressed his inner self in the “auto-novel.” The 20th century may come to be seen as the century when writers 
were probing human motivation. The writer must look within himself and, like Pepys and Nin, be candid about 
what he finds. ES 


81-2070. Nabokov, Vladimir. From the Reading List, Esquire, 94, 3, 1980, 66-7. [In Nabokov's reading list, 
several items note British authors and works: Joyce's Ulysses, Stevenson's Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Jane 
Austen's Mansfield Park, and Dickens's Bleak House. | J.S.P. 


81-2071. Rockas, Leo. Chekhov's Middles, Rendezvous, 14, 1, 1979, 35-42. When Chekhov's stories began 
appearing in English, they signaled a decisive change in the modern short story from easy plot construction to 
the epiphanic model. On Official Business has neither beginning nor ending, but is al! middle. A young 
magistrate visits in the country in winter. The suicide he has come to investigage is pushed into the bacxground. 
The unpromising material of the magistrate, unhappy at being away from the city, is given focus. In the story's 
epiphany the magistrate realizes that lives such as the suicide's are not accidental but parts of a larger whole. 
The story is a good example of how Chekhov suppressed anecdotal material and concentrated on the surfaces of 
life to develop new insights. FEC 


Film 
81-2072. Perelman, S.J. Going Hollywood with the Marx Brothers, Esquire, 96, 3, 1981, 60-4, 66. First 
rejected, Perelman's script for Monkey Business (done in collaboration with Will Johnstone) was eventually 
salvaged, and the movie became a hit. Groucho believed that Perelman, being new at script writing, might 


come up with something new; he did. Groucho feared highbrow stuff that his audience, visualized as a 
small-town Midwestern barber, would resent. Jokes were what he wanted. J.S.P. 


Subjects 


81-2073. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, OhQ, 23, 1, 1980, 23-4. [Discusses Hemingway Notes, 
published by the Engltsh Department, Ohio Northern University, Ada, OH 54810, and Clifton Magazine, 204 


Tangeman University Center, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 45221.] J.S.P. 
81-2074. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, OhQ, 23, 2, 1980, 65. [About Pudding, a quarterly published 
by Groce Books, 2384 Hardesty Dr., Columbus, OH 43204, that features poetry.] J.S.P. 


81-2075. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, OhQ, 23, 3, 1980, 108. [Discusses the Thomas Wolfe 
Newsletter, published by the Department of English, University of Akron, Akron, OH 44325.] 1.S.P. 


81-2076. Centing, Richard R. Ohio Magazines, OhQ, 23, 4, 1980, 139. [Discusses Live Writers! Local on 
Tap, La Reina-Press, P.O. Box 8182, Cincinnati, OH 45208.] J.S.P. 


' BRITAIN 
BRITAIN IV — THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 

81-2077. Fleishman, Avrom. The Fictions of Autobiographical Fiction, Genre, 9, 1, 1976, 73-86. Three 
symbols recur ip autobiography: stages of human development; elements of nature which invite personfication; 
archetypal figures from myth. Dickens's David Copperfield with its childlike grownups represents a childhood 
trauma in which the protagonist is repeatedly reborn. Eliot's Mill on the Floss uses rivers as authorial 
consciousness. Maggie is Rhine-like, the Tullivers are Rhone-like. Lawrence's Sons and Lovers utilizes 
archetypal images. It represents the seduction of Persephone by Pluto. Paul Morel is associated with Biblical 
imagery. He is the preferred son, like Joseph; he is Moses at the burning bush to Miriam; he is Adam to Clara 


Dawe's Eve. Autobiography uses these types of symbolic self-creation because of the surpassing difficulty of 
fearfully projecting oneself into inauthenticity. R.R. 


Plot Patterns 


81-2078. Cohan, Steven. Narrative Form and Death: THE MILL ON THE FLOSS and MRS. DALLOWAY, 
Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 109-30. Narrative form makes an intrinsic comment upon mortality. The novel assumes 
the shape of a fictional biography or a personai history, linearly organized from early childhood, through 
maturity, whose inevitable closure is in death. Because a plot is causally linked, the completed fiction suggests 
an explanation of the life it has presented. Maggie Tulliver’s death in the flood is prepared for, by the preceding 
300 pp. Eliot has so sbaped her narrative that the reader desires the protagonist's death. Woolf's protagonist 
vicariously dies, through Septimus's suicide. The plot's movement toward death is disguised by her transcen- 
dental survival, her emotional expansion. Other authorial strategies which interrupt the linearity are syntactic: 
piled-up clauses and parentheses. R.R. 
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Subjects 


81-2079. English Studies in Italy, A Select Bibliography 1977-1978, EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 399-408. [This 
critical check list of studies and works of English literature published in Italy in 1977 and 1978 (with a few titles 
from 1975 and 1976) is divided into "General" and "Single Authors". The founding of the Associazione 
Italiana di Anglistica in 1977 has led to the publication of its proceedings.] W.H.M. 


BRITAIN V. MEDIEVAL — MIDDLE ENGLISH 
Geoffrey Chaucer 


81-2080. Mandel, Jerome. Other Voices in the CANTERBURY TALES, Criticism, I9, 4, 1977, 338-49. In 
the General Prologue, Arthur T. Hoffman has identified two voices, of natural love and divine love 
("Chaucer's Prologue to Pilgrimage: The Two Voices", ELH, 21 (1954), 1-16). Kemp Malone identified four 
voices indicating style: the opening "high", the narrative, informal and descriptive styles each with an 
individual diction and viewpoint. ("Style and Structure in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales", ELH, 13 
(1946), 38-45). The I refers to Chaucer, but the prologue is a monologue spoken by the persona adopted by 
Chaucer as man, poet, pilgrim, courtier, reader and puppet. In Chaucer's time works were read aloud, but now 
we read silently, creating the ambiguity that the oral literary tradition avoided. M.T.H. 


81-2081. Windeatt, Barry. The 'Paynted Process’: Italian to English in Chaucer's TROILUS, EM, 26/27, 
1977/78, 79-103. Chaucer shows his originality in translating the Filostrato not in subject matter but in verbal 
density, which he unifies into an overall design. In Troilus and Criseyde he is more vehement and specific than 
Boccaccio is in expression, vitalizing the imagery to project the lovers’ inner emotions. By deepening their 
love through a sense of things developing, sequences of contracts, series of service issuing in reward, and a 
hope for a future life, he creates a concept of utility and progress out of their emotions. Yet his perspectives of 
character as opposed to environment show circumstances of the outward world negating this inner emotional 
hope and culminating in the poem's melancholy. W.H.M. 


William Langland 


81-2082. Boitani, Piero. PIERS PLOWMAN: il classico della parola. (PIERS PLOWMAN: the Classic of the 
Word), EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 7-64. The poem as seen in the B text reflects the severe internal tensions of 
14th-century England and becomes the central point of reference for English culture then. In reflecting the 
intellectual crisis of its time between traditional and modern modes of thought, it tries to resolve the agony of 
minds tormented by the opposite attractions of rational inquiry and total trust in spiritual values. With love (as 
well as poverty) as its theme, it reconciles the opposition by showing that knowledge can be softened by 
passing it through the heart. In this way it jusitifes knowledge as a means to God's Truth, and so to salvation. 
(In Italian) W.H.M. 


Sir Thomas Malory 


81-2083. Grove, Thomas. Sexual Intemperance and the Fall of the Round Table, EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 65-78. 
Causal sequences link various lusts and feuds to the split of the Round Table, making Arthur partly responsible. 
Uther Pendragon's lust for Igrayne has kept Arthur's origin secret and led to King Lot’s enmity. This in turn 
leads to Lot’s having his wife Morgawse spy on her unknown brother Arthur, resulting in the incestuous birth 
of Mordred, who later kills Arthur. The secret of Arthur’s origin has also led to his dislike of Sir Pellynore, who 
starts the family feud with Lot to gain Arthur’s favor. The resulting deaths and collapse of the Round Table 
teach the medieval lesson that the processes of Fate must be met in a Christian fashion. W.H.M. 


Middle English Drama 


81-2084. Blanch, Robert J. The Gifts of the Shepherds in PRIMA PASTORUM: A Symbolic Interpretation, 
Cithara, 13, 2, 1974, 69-75. Gib's spruce coffer suggests death (coffin) and resurrection (evergreen/ 
immortality), as well as the cross and tree of life, and.lofty aspirations and treasure kept safe, paralleling 
Magi's frankincense. John Horne's greeting acknowledges Christ as the fount of grace and his gift, a ball, 
suggests sovereignty over earth, paralleling Magi's gold. Slowpace's “botell,” a vessel for water or wine, 
suggests baptism and Eucharist and ultimately parallels Magi's myrrh. A visionary meal is displaced by the 
reality of Christ's Incarnation. S.M.A.W. 


Middle English Poetry 


81-2085. Sklute, Larry M. The Ambiguity of Ethical Norms in Courtly Romance, Genre, 11, 3, 1978, 315-32. 
The episodic form which arose in 14th-century France was composed by moralists for secular patrons and 
bzsed on classical epics while expressing emotions from courtly love lyrics. The mixing of Christian, martial, 
and erotic systems resulted in ethical ambiguities. Individual episodes were not subordinated to a single ethical 
vision, especially those about adulterous loves. Women became arbiters of values, not only objects of passion. 
The resultant ambivalence showed in tonal shifts from defence, to condemnation, to ironic distancing. By the 
]4th century, Chaucer's narrator in Bk. I of The House of Fame shows his moral confusion in his inability to 
interpret the scenes inscribed in The Temple of Glass which seem but illusions subscribing to no single unifying 
moral vision. R.R. 


BRITAIN VI. — RENAISSANCE 
John Ford 


81-2086. Roberts, Jeanne Addison. John Ford’s Passionate Abstractions, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 322-32. Ford’s 
tragedies show vivid awareness of tension between human passion and societal patterns without advocating 
overthrow of traditional values. 'Tis Pity She's a Whore opposes individual to group conscience, probing for 
definition. Character groups, more symbolic than realistic, act on (1) inherited principle, (2) instinct, (3) 
insight. Ambiguous Friar is both “superstitious relic” and "true spiritual leader," according to viewer. [Nine 
more characters are analyzed.] This Faustian morality play's "enduring impact" depends less on personalities 
than on forcing us to weigh value and validity. S.M.A.W. 


Fulke Greville 


81-2087. Mostysser, Toby. Puritan Meditation and Four Devotional Lyrics by Fulke Greville, EM, 26/27. 
1977/78, 129-54. Although meditation was a rare topic for early Puritans, a few divines were working towards 
it in the early 17th century. Unlike Roman Catholics and Anglicans they assumed a direct link between the 
intellect and the emotions instead of a bridge through the imagination. Although Greville was not a Puritan, 
four of his lyrics in Caelica— 97, 98, 99, and 109 — show the direct “progress from intellectual contemplation 
to emotional fervency." Thus the first three lyrics form a group on conversion in which the degree of emotional 
intensity is made to correspond to progress tovards salvation. The feeling emerges directly through meaning, 
sounds and structure, without any imagery. W.H.M. 


George Herbert 


81-2088. El-Gabalawy, Saad. George Herbert and the Emblem Books, EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 173-84. 
Numerous parallels exist between various emblems of Renaissance artists and certain images in the lyrics in 
The Temple. Images similar to the emblems o? Quarles, Hugo, Alciati and Whitney include the globe which 
displays worldly interests, the tree which the wind cannot shake, and the cross or man as God's music. Whether 
Herbert developed his symbols directly from such emblems or not, he drew on the same Christian heritage to 
express his devotion visually in verse. W.H.M. 


Ben Jonson 


81-2089. Arden, John. An Embarrassment to the Tidy Mind, Gambit, 6, 22, 30-6. Ben Jonson's work was not 
required reading for high school graduation in England. His work offends a "tidy mind." Jonson wrote form 
plays and believed himself to be a classicist. N.W. 


81-2090. Barnes, Peter, Colin Blakely, Terry Hands, Irving Wardle, and Jonathan Hammond. Ben Jonson and 
the Modern Stage, Gambit, 6, 22, 5-30. In Ben Jonson's plays there is not one character worth liking. They are 
all giant eccentrics. The dialogue that each speaks is totally revealing. Each play calls for energy and passion 
from the players. A Jonson play is a box office risk, but one worth taking. There should be a Republican 
Jonsonian Theatre in England. N.W. 


81-2091. Brock, D. Heyward. "Mirrors of Man's Life": The Masques of Ben Jonson and Social Order, ReAL, 
3, 1, 1976, 49-60. Jonson wrote his masques in a distinctive way as a poet, differentiating between their body 
and their soul. The body, dependent upon the architect, consisted of devices for moving scenery, the scenery 
itself, and the costumes. The soul was the idea and depended upon the writer and his literary view. He 
celebrated the social order and praised and discreetly advised the sovereign. Jonson's Love's Triumph 
explained that masques should mirror the life of man, reflecting lessons to be applied to both king and 
subjects. M.T.H. 
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81-2092. Brock, D. Heyward, Praise and Dispraise: Salient Social Aspects of Ben Jonson's Poetry, EM, 
26/27, 1977/78, 185-221. For Jonson, the poet belongs to society and must engage in it to fulfil his function. 
His epigrams do so by teaching active virtue. Accepting the more conservative theory of his time that society is 
an organism rather than a mechanism, he combined praise of virtue and dispraise of vice to help the individual 
fulfil his proper role in it. His religious lyrics stress action as a necessary complement to truth. He praises those 
of active virtue like Shakespeare for inspiring others to emulate them. He admonishes Charles I and the nobility 
to be virtuous and to heed the counsel of poets. He argues that only the good can be true friends, and only 
friends truly happy as social beings. W.H.M 


81-2093. Donaldson, Ian. Damned by Analogies: or, How to Get Rid of Ben Jonson, Gambit, 6, 22, 38-46. 
Ben Jonson and William Shakespeare may have had “wit encounters.” Jonson’s characters have been criticised 
as being puppet-like. Jonson was both a creator and a victim of metaphor. N.W. 


81-2094. Levin, Bernard and others. Hands off the classics — asses and devilry, Listener, 99, 2541, 1978, 
17-9. [This is part of a television discussion arising out of Levin's criticism in The Sunday Times of an 
adaptation of Ben Jonson's The Devil is an Ass by Peter Barnes.] Levin contends the play should not have been 
rewritten; Peter Barnes, that it failed as a stage play and he wanted to revive it. Director Charles Marowitz 
claims that classics need to be remade to relate to modern times. (Illustrated) C.P. 


John Milton 


81-2095. Klotz, Günther. Biblische Figuration und irdische Notwendigkeit: zu Miltons PARADISE LOST, 
(Biblical figuration and Earthly Needs: On Milton's PARADISE LOST), ZAA, 23, 2, 1975, 123-32. Milton's 
initial intention to write an epic glorifying England provides the key to Paradise Lost, which really depicts the 
class struggle of the rising bourgeoisie and the allied peasantry against the declining feudal powers Unlike the 
ancient epics and the medieval courtly tales, the Bible presented every level of society in daily life, within an 
overriding pattern of the divine purpose. Whereas Dante's Divine Comedy had given pre-eminence to this 
pattern and to the afterlife, Milton foresaw, following Revelation. a Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He 
abandoned the puritan thesis of predestination, with its consequent political passivity. Instead, the belief in the 
imminence of the Second Coming invested utopian schemes with practical immediacy, and this was the 
furthest development possible until the idea of social progress and nobility later appeared. (In German) D. MI. 


81-2096. Nardo, A.K. The Submerged Sonnet as Lyric Moment in Miltonic Epic, Genre, 9, 1, 1976, 21-35. 
Hidden sonnets in Paradise Lost indicate Milton's exploration of the lyric possibilities within the epic form. He 
had broadened the range of subjects by imitating Italian heroic and satirical sonnets and Horatian odes. He had 
modified not only content, but also form. Through enjambment and asprezza, and over-riding the volta, he 
found flexibility. He always preserved the bipartite structure, the imbalance of parts, and the turn of thought, 
because "decorum" was the relationship of parts. Milton's ideal was disciplined liberty. "The sonnet is perhaps 
the most confining of all literary modes, but in his declared and submerged sonnets Milton demonstrates the 
immense freedom of content, function, and form he can achieve within its limits." R.R. 


Dudley, Baron North 


81-2097. Crum, Margaret. Poetical Manuscripts of Dudley, Third Baron North, BLR, 10, 2, 1979, 98-108. 
Two manuscripts copies of North's poems in the Bodleian allow thorough study of his poetry. One is a 
notebook including occasional jottings and the poems he published in Forest of Varieties. The second, a 
presentation copy of these poems transcribed by a secretary, was apparently never given. Both include 
corrections in North's hand. J.R.R. 


Henry Peacham 


81-2098. Young, Alan R. Henry Peacham's First Emblem Book: MS. Rawlinson Poetry 146, BLR, 10, 2, 
1979, 86-97. Peacham's four holograph emblem books are at the Folger Shakespeare Library, the British 
Library, and the Bodleian Library. Hoping for Prince Henry's patronage, Peacham dedicated the earliest of the 
four, the one now in the Bodleian (MS. Rawlinson poetry 146), to him. Internal evidence indicates it was never 
presented to the prince. He modeled it on King James's Basilicon doron. J.R.R. 


William Shakespeare 


81-2099. Alvis, John. The Religion of Eros: A Re-interpretation of ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Rena, 30, 
4, 1978, 185-98. Since Antony and Cleopatra put their love on display to win the admiration of a world they 
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profess to despise, perhaps the issue of the »lay is not love versus politics but a quest for celebrity that takes 
precedence in the minds of Shakespeare’s protagonists. A thoughtful reading indicates that the lovers transcend 
the Roman world and make its deficiencies apparent. Possibly the play can best be apprehended as 
Shakespeare’s “ironic appraisal of Antony and Cleopatra by seeing their erotic experience in opposition to 
another ideal of love evident from the sonnets and comedies.” They strive to make a religion of erotic passion 
wile failing to grasp “the regenerative sacremental potency offered by the sort of personal love which trains 
the soul in selflessness.” G.A.C. 


81-2100. Cosgrove, Brian. The WINTER’S TALE and the Limits of Criticism, Studies, 66, 262, 1977, 
176-87. There is support in W. T. for both a cyclical and a transcendental meaning. For the former, Perdita 
pezsonifies the seasonal rebirth of spring, the visible hope for the future. For the latter, the revival of Hermione 
overcomes temporal decay. Critics have noticed both these facets, but attempts such as that of G. Wilsoa 
Knight (The Crown of Life, 1948) to consolidate them seem confusing rather than helpful: the two must coexist 
without reconciliation. CP. 


81-2101. D'Anna, Giancarlo. Shakespeare's TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, V.tiiand V.x: A Textual Problem, 
EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 163-71. Three lines at the end of Vum the 1609 Quarto which the First Folio omits 
suggest that the whole of Pandarus's so-called Epilogue (V.x.32-57) was intended to appear at the end of Vili. 
The preface and "epistle," added to the Quarto after the printing was interrupted, indirectly support such an 
interpretation by suggesting that the printer was trying to defend a corrupt text which bothered the 
author. W.H.M. 


81-2102. Goonetilleke, D.C.R.A. Race Relations in Shakespeare, SriLJH, 2, 1, 1976, 44-52. Identifying 
realistically with his characters, Shakespeare svmpathetically explores and dramatizes problems caused by the 
complexities of race relationships. Besides embodying anti-Semitic stereotypes, Shylock exhibits convincing- 
ly human characteristics. An Indian boy mentioned significantly in Dream never appears. In Antony, the 
swarthiness of a beloved Egyptian seems physically repulsive. The villainy of black Aaron, not completely evil 
in Tit., seems attributable to ethnic and religicus alienation from other characters. The courtly Moroccan of 
Merch. falls victim to Portia's racial prejudice. Despite personal worth and military success, Othello's sense of 
racial inferiority renders his marriage unacceptable and his fate tragic. S.M.E.G. 


81-2103. Hassell, R. Chris. Frustrated Communion in the MERCHANT OF VENICE, Cithara, 13, 2, 1974, 
18-33. Shakespeare's most explicitly Christian play deals with justice versus mercy, Judaism versus Christian- 
ity, and even Protestant-Catholic sacramental controversy. Yet Antonio's Christ-likeness is ironic, with 
Shylock his ironic counterpart as scapegoat and seeker of communion (his literal body and blood). Portia's and 
others’ speeches echo scriptural anc liturgical texts; sacrifice is a key term. Frequent references to dinners 
suggest Christian love feasts; Shylock starves his household. Ironic unawareness of surfeit and hypocrisy is 
strongest at the end. S.M.A.W. 


81-2104. Kirkpatrick, R. On the Treatment of Tragic Themes in Dante and Shakespeare, MLR, 72, 3, 1977, 
575-84. The long-held belief that Dante and Shakespeare share a common dramatic quality of style is 
misleading. An analysis of Oth. reveals that Shakespeare relies on theatrical form to deal with tragedy, whereas 
an analysis of Paradiso reveals that Dante employs the considered statement. R.F.B. 


81-2105. Melchiori, Barbara Arnett. A Note on the Murdered Duncan and the Drowned Ophelia, EM, 26/27, 
1977/78, 155-61. Macbeth and Gertrude play down respectively the brutality of the deaths of Duncan and 
Ophelia to gain time for themselves and their loved ones. Macbeth by using golden words and Gertrude 
romantic ones are brain-washing those who might instantly avenge those deaths. W.H.M. 


81-2106. Stafford, Tony J. Role-Playing in SHREW: A Technique for Taming, ReAL, 4, 1, 1977, 23-9. Eric 
Bentley considered play-acting to be an adult as well as a childhood contrivance and George Santayana thought 
it bore honest witness to the self. Shakespeare may have first realized that all of the world is a stage in Shrew 
rather than in A. Y.L. since he suggested that Katherine chooses to be anti-social in playing her part in society 
and becomes so fixed in it that she 1s unable to play other roles. Petruchio aids her in the recognition of life as 
role-playing and helps her to change to other parts by the technique of taming. The servility of the concluding 
speech of the strong intelligent female character is thus clarified. M.T.H. 


Sir Philip Sidney 
81-2107. Mulryan, John. Sir Philip Sidney and the Scholars: A Review Article, Cithara, 13, 2, 1974, 76-82. 


aw 


rev.-art. [Some dozen recent scholars treat the structure of Sidney’s poetry and influence on it; the narrative 
technique and treatment of nature in the Arcadia and influences on it; the significance of the letters, including 
some newly discovered ones; the Apoiogy; recent bibliography; and Sidney's relations with Spenser and 
Shakespeare.] S.M.A.W. 


Edmund Spenser 


81-2108. Mallette, Richard. Poet and Hero in Book VI of THE FAERIE QUEEN, MLR, 72, 2, 1977, 257-67. 
The poet's private inner world and the process of poetic creation are allegorically represented in the form oi the 
legend and quest of Book VI of The Fazrie Queen. The harmony of the book is accomplished by the careful 
planting and final bringing into bloom o" images and motifs which join the two levels of the allegory and hence 
the poet and the hero of his legend. The pessimism of the conclusion results from the possibility that the poet, 
like the hero, might fail in pursuit of his quest for the "hidden nursery of virtue." R.F.B. 


81-2109. Mulryan, John. Cithara, 13, 1, 1973, 85-6. (rev.-art., John B. Bender, Spenser and Literary 
Pictorialism, Princeton U. Press, 1972). Application in Spenser criticism of Horace's "ut pictura poesis," 
verbal iconography and "literary pictorialism" has obscured rather than clarified the nature of the poet's art 
since his time. Bender's terms "focusing," "framing," and "scanning" serve no useful purpose, and he neglects 
Spenser's use of historical iconography. Bender helpfully distinguishes descriptive poetry, which reduces 
"visual experience to simple formulas," from pictorial poetry, which redefines and interprets. S.M.A.W. 


John Webster 


81-2110. Bliss, Lee. Destructive Will and Social Chaos in THE DEVIL'S LAW-CASE, MLR, 72, 3, 1977, 
513-25. The Devil's Law-Casecan be more profitably understood in a context with Webster's tragedies than as 
an exemplum of the tragi-comic genre. The same basic themes which appear in the tragedies, the disintegration 
of basic human relationships and the consequent corruption of society, are found here; the almost perfunctory 
happy ending is unsatisfactory because it does little to relieve the tensions which have been created within the 
play. R.F.B. 


Renaissance Drama 


81-2111. Klinck, Dennis R. Calvinsim and Jacobean Tragedy, Genre, 11, 3, 1978, 333-58. The Jacobean era, 
including tragedy, was dominated by Calvinist theology. Man stained by Original Sin is doomed to succumb to 
the fallen world unless God chooses to rescue him through grace; therefore, unless we see the downfall of the 
villain as the just punishment of the reprobate and a prelude to the torments of hell no true tragedy is possible. 
Such devaluation of human nature is not consonant with the Aristotelian definition of a just man whose reversal 
of fortune excites pity and fear. Tragedy becomes the forced acceptance of the consequences of sin that man 
cannot avoid committing. Beaumont and Fletcher's A King and No King shows human virtue struggling with 
such compulsion, as does Bosola in The Duchess of Malfi. R.R. 


81-2112. Parfitt, George. Early Robin Hood Plays: Two Fragments and a Bibliography, RMS, 22, 1978, 5-12. 
The first fragment from the late 15th century presents the story of the Guy of Gisborne ballad. The second, 
appended to The Gest of Robin Hood(c. 1548-1569), shows relation to two extant ballads (F.J. Child, no. 121, 
123). [The bibliography is select.] L.J.D.I. 


Renaissance Fiction 


81-2113. Powers, Doris C. Formal Realism and the Seventeenth-Century English Utopian Novel, Genre, 11, 
1, 1978, 15-28. Nova Souyma (1648) by Samuel Gott is a Utopian novel which uses the techniques of formal 
realism long before they were emploved in England. More's Utopia established the convention of the traveler 
who journeys to a more perfect land. Hythloday is presented in authentic detail to lend credence to his account, 
but the realism does not extend into Ek. IT, which is universalized. Bacon's New Atlantis (1626) extended the 
realistic account throughout the explcration of the utopian island. Gott's work further expanded this verisimili- 
tude, by depicting middle-class characters for a middle-class audience and stressing an anti-romancic criticism 
of false aristocratic values. The radical shift was from the search for a perfect world to the amelioration of this 
one. R.R. 


BRITAIN VII. — RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
Frances Brooke 


81-2114. Rogers, Katherine. Sensibility and Feminism: The Novels of Frances Brooke, Genre, 11, 2, 1978, 


159-72. The sentimentality of 18th-century novels was not due to feminine influence, for women authors 
stressed economic realities. Richardson legitimized sensibility as a means for women writers to discuss 
marriage in a patriarchal society. Frances Brooke was one of his followers, though her work shows more 
objectivity and humor. She resists making ber heroines pitiable, fainting, weepy, impossibly virtuous, and 
villainously exploited. The heroine of Emily Montague (1769) resists an arranged engagement on the 
unconventional grounds that she does not lover her suitor. Such feminine assertion was radical, because 
passivity was the accepted stance. Marie, in The Excursion (1777), was egotistic enough to declare her feelings 
openly, and to want to be a writer; her healthy openness seemed shocking to contemporary readers. R.R. 


John Bunyan 


81-2115. Forrest, James F. Patristic Tradition and Psychological Image in Bunyan’s Three Shining Ones at the 
Cross, HTR, 68, 1, 1975, 61-5. The Three Shining Ones standing before the Cross with the weeping Christian 
in Bunyan's The Pilgrim's Progress, have b2en interpreted in different ways. One possible interpretation, 
drawing on Augustine’s depiction of human nature in De Trinitate, identifies the three as Memory, Under- 
standing, and Will — composing within the soul the inner calm expressed in their salutation, “Peace be to 
thee." J.H.Ro. 


John Dryden 


81-2116. Brown, Terence. Toward a Sc:entific Ethic: Man and Nature in John Dryden's TO MY HONORED 
FRIEND, DR. CHARLETON, ReAL, 4, 1, 1977, 13-22. This 58-line poem of 29 couplets, one of Dryden’s 
earliest and shortest works, lauds Dr. Charletcn and has been long praised. Earl Wasserman has described the 
new science contained in it as confirming new English politics (The Subtler Language: Critical Readings of 
Neoclassic and Romantic Poems, Baltimore: “he John Hopkins Pr., 1959, pp. 13-33). It was meant to honor 
Charleton's prose book Chorea Gigantum just s Dryden's poem to Howard expressed admiration for his poetic 
book and its theme of nature and the arts. Thus nature links the two poems, as do abstract and concrete 
circumstances. Falsely interpreting nature lec to the old Aristotelian mathematical models of science, but 
Baconian empirical science created a system of ethics within which man's politics became effective. M.T.H. 


81-2117. Kupersmith, William. Vice and Folly in Neoclassical Satire, Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 45-62. Dryden’s 
differentiation between the satire of Juver.al and Horace (pub. 1693) was based on the best 17th-century critical 
opinion and perpetuated by Swift and Fope. Horace supposedly attacked folly, not vice. Satirists such as 
Dennis, Steele, Harte, and Pope used this notion as political camouflage. They pretended to attack historical 
figures when actually satirizing contempcrary politicians. These real targets could not take affront, since mere 
“follies” were being ridiculed. The Horatian pcse protected the satirist, since only a tyrant could be offended. 
Swift frequently used the Horatian mask. Johnson published a Juvenalian satire in 1738 openly attacking 
political corruption; unlike Swift and Pope, he did not disguise his criticism as a mere attack on follies. R.R. 


81-2118. Martin, Leslie Howard. ALL FOR LOVE and the Millenarian Tradition, CL, 27, 3, 1975, 289-306. ` 
Although the Millenarian tradition, begun by Horace and Virgil and epitomized in Ovid, does appear in earlier 
English drama, only Dryden's All for Love made it an integral theme. Daniel's Tragedie of Cleopatra (1594) 
anticipates Dryden's later use of the symbolic contest between Egypt and Rome; Shakespeare's Antony (1607) 
absorbs the discrepancy between the crafty Caesar of Plutarch and Augustus, agent of harmony; and Sedley's 
Antony and Cleopatra (1677) retains the distasteful qualities of the Plutarchan Caesar while using the historical 
situation as a contemporary allegory. By banishing Caesar's physical presence from the stage, while 
simultaneously alluding to his great power, Dryden creates the Caesar of the Millenarian tradition, a symbol of 
the triumph of order over passion and chaos. W J.S. 


81-2119. Murray, Douglas. The Musical Structure of Dryden's SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, ECS, 10, 
3, 1977, 326-34. The Song for St. Cecilia's Day is based structurally upon the modal theory of music, with 
each stanza containing the appropriate emctiona. content in proper progression through the order of the modes. 
The possibilities of multi-level interpretation of musical scales and relationships allow the short poem to 
contain much meaning and show the discord of man's emotions as harmonies not understood. R.F.B. 


Henry Fielding 


81-2120. McKenzie, Alan T. The Processes of Discovery in TOM JONES, DalR, 54, 4, 1974-5, 720-40. The 
much-praised plot of Tom Jones depends t» a large extent on discovery in order that justice be done and good 
prevail at the end. Blifil and the gypsy hustand aze manipulative and self-serving in the discoveries they reveal 
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to others; Western and Thwackum are suspicious discoverers. Allwortlry, on the other hand, suspects nothing 
because of his good nature. But "inattentive goodness" and Providence make the necessary discoveries clear to 
him in the resolution. P.M.C. 


Edward Gibbon 


81-2121. Clive, John. Amusement and Instruction: Gibbon and Macauiay, PMHS, 87, 1975, 45-56. Although 
writing for different audiences, Gibbon and Macaulay both wanted to teach as well as to amuse. Much too 
cynical to have much faith in the effects of instruction, Gibbon believed that the experiences of the past were 
seldom profitable to successive generations. Macaulay, on the other hand, believed that the progress of society 
is not distinct from politics and that knowledge of the past was of us2 to the future. Gibbon feared the new 
external barbarians, while Macaulay feared a new sort of internal barbarism. A.C.H. 


William Hogarth 


81-2122. Simon, Robin. Hogarth and the Popular Theatre, RMS, 22, 1978, 13-25. Painting for the popular 
theater influenced Hogarth's career. Scenery for the booth theaters of London's fairs represent his earliest 
commissions. His later parodic inclinations arise from his early experience with popular theater. L.J.D.I. 


Samuel Johnson 


81-2123. Brantley, Richard E. Johnson's Wesleyan Connection, ECS, 10, 2, 1976-77, 143-68. Far from being 
a deathbed conversion to Evangelicalism, Johnson's Wesleyanism was a product of the temper of tha times and 
the nature of his faith, as can be seen in the consistency of his practices and evangelical beliefs after the 1750's. 
Hence Johnson provides a mainstream Wesleyan connection in the continuity from neoclassic to romantic 
literary expression. R.F.B. 


81-2124. Smitten, Jeffrey R. Johnson and the Sin of Sloth, Rena, 30. 1, 1977, 3-18. Sloth, Johnsen believed, 
was a serious defect of his. In Rambler No. 89 he focused on this vice, which he held undermined all Christian 
virtue. His understanding of “seductive daydreams” approaches that of some modern psychology, which helps 
clarify this pervasive Johnsonian theme. He was concerned not only with the slothful who are alone and have 
nothing to do but also with those who want to do nothing. G.A.C. 


81-2125. Troy, Frederick S. Samuel Johnson in Modern Perspective, MassR, 19, 3, 1978, 517-41. Walter 
Jackson Bate's biography of Samuel Johnson serves two important purposes: it brings together information 
about the early life missing in other biographies, and it corrects the failure of Boswell and other biographers to 
give adequate recognition to Johnson's achievement as a writer. J.H.Ro. 


James MacKintosh 


81-2126. Boulton, James. James Mackintosh: VINDICIAE GALLICAE, RMS, 21, 1977, 106-18. The work 
reflects a middle ground in the debate over the French Revolution. Edmund Burke's Reflecticns, to which 
Mackintosh responded, speaks to the aristocracy; Thomas Paine's counterview, The Rights of Man, speaks to 
the laborer. Mackintosh wrote for the learned, moderating the rhetoric of Burke and Paine with methodical 
analysis. His is a rational approach to an emotionally treated topic. LIDI 


Thomas Paine 


81-2127. Aldridge, A. Owen. Paine and Dickinson, EAL, 11, 2, 1976, 125-38. As the Revolution's foremost 
propagandists Paine and Dickinson shared ideology while differing in style and method of diffusion. Major 
parallels overlooked by most commentators exist between Rights of Man and Letters of Fabius. D.L.B. 


81-2128. Hindmarch, G. Thomas Paine: The Methodist Influence, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 55-78. Wesleyan 
Arminian Methodism presented the view that all men (not just the elect) could share spiritual grace. This 
emphasis on "spiritual democracy" underpins the 40 or more articles/letters Thomas Paine wrote for the Sussex 
Weekly Advertiser/Lewes Journal, after taking the Lewes Excise Office position in March, 1768. After Paine 
emigrated to America he continued his Lewes journalistic work tn the Pennsylvania Magazine, reviving his 
Lewes pen name, "The Forester." His Methodism underlies the rhetorical technique of biblical quotation used 
popularly in Common Sense. He may have disclaimed his Lewes Journal letters in order to protect his wife and 
family left behind in England. R.L.S. 


81-2129. Morrell, Robert W. FREETHOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES, A DESCRIPTIVE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 82. (rev.-art., Marshall G. Brown and Gordon Stein, Westport and London: 
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Greenwood Press). [Lists 542 items, and contains an appendix on ethnic Freethought]. RLS. 


81-2130. Morrell, Robert W. PAINE, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 81-2. (rev.-art., David Freeman Hawke, Paine, 
N.Y.: Harper and Row). Paine was untidy, may have drunk too much, and may have been cantankerous, but by 
stressing these human failings Professor Hawke has written a slanted biography. Paine was used by the 
American Revolutionaries and then abandoned by them when he became a liability. R.L.S. 


81-2131. Morell, Robert W. THE SOLDIER'S REVOLT, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 80. (rev.-art., Dudley 
Edwards, The Soldier's Revolt, Nottingham: Spokesman Pamphlet). Soldiers seized some grainships in 1795 
at Newhaven, motivated by Thomas Paine's Rights of Man. The suppression of the revolt illustrates the fear of 
the newly-rich upper class of the lower classes. The thesis of the pamphlet is that contemporary events in 
England reflect this same fear between classes. This thesis is questionable. R.L.S. 


81-2132. Morrell, Robert W. THOMAS PAINE: A FIRST APPROACH, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 80. (rev.-art., 
Helio Osvaldo Alves, Thomas Paine: A First Approach, U. of Minho, Braga). This is the first work to appear in 
Portugal that gives a comprehensive view of Thomas Paine's work. It has two parts: 1} a cultural and historical 
section; 2) selections from Paine's Common Sense and Rights of Man. It is designed for use by university 
students, in Portugal. R.L.S. 


81-2133. Morrell, Robert W. THE THOMAS PAINE COLLECTION AT THETFORD, AN ANALYTICAL 
CATALOGUE, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 86. (rev.-art., The Thomas Paine Collection at Thetford, an Analytical 
Catalogue, Norwich: Norfolk County Library). This catalogue of the holdings of the Norfolk County Library 
of Thomas Paine material is limited to 250 copies. The collection is built on those of Ambrose Barker and the 
Thomas Paine Society. R.L.S. 


81-2134. Smith, Martin J. Thomas Paine and the ARGUS, 1791-2, BTPS, 6, 3, 1979, 83-5. Thomas Paine 
was editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine during the 1770's and contributed to Brissot's Patriote Frangais, 
1792-3. Less known is his contribution to the radical London morning daily, the Argus, founded by Sampson 
Perry in 1789. Perry like Paine belonged to the Society for Constitutional Information. The Argus published 
the letters which Paine later issued as Four Letters on Government. The Manchester Herald republished them. 
Perry and Paine suffered imprisonment in France, but the belief that they were in the same cell is now 
discredited. R.L.S. 


Samuel Pepys 


81-2135. Latham, Robert. Pepys and the common reader, Listener, 100, 2573, 1978, 219-20. Pepys's Diary 
(newly edited by Robert Latham and William Matthews, Bell, 1970) has remained the most popular published 
English diary since the edition of 1848-9 because it is mainly about people. With unfeigned pleasure Pepys tells 
of daily life, and even when writing of national events he gives many small details of human interest, such as 
the king winking at the Duke of York in a cabinet meeting. We know he could have continued his diary for 
many more years, but in sober middle age he might well have written less interestingly. (Illustrated) C.P. 


Alexander Pope 


81-2136. Siebert, Donald T., Jr. Cibber and Satan: THE DUNCIAD and Civilization, ECS, 10, 2, 1976-77, 
203-21. Those critics of The Dunciad who take the poem seriously, called the School of Deep Intent, see Pope 
as presenting the dunces realistically and the threat to civilization they pose as real, especially in Book IV. An 
alternative viable reading of the poem would be that Book IV is consistent with the earlier three in exposing the 
dunces to laughter, in making good fun of them, in a poem which is essentially comic, not tragic, in 
vision. R.F.B. 


Richard B. Sheridan 


81-2137. Kaufman, Paul. Sheridan as Social Crusader: THE RIVALS, I:2 in New Perspective, EM, 26/27, 
1977/78, 223-38. Beyond the light satire directed at Sir Anthony Absolute in this scene for his scorn of 
circulating libraries lie two deeper and overlooked satires. Sheridan was a profound social reformer espousing 
the rights of women and children. Through the absurd speeches of Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop he 
burlesques the parental tyranny of forcing marriages on young people and he attacks the degrading curricula of 
the time for girls. Mrs. Malaprop herself is the dread living example of the evils of a narrow education for 
women, especially in her speech on what girls should be taught. W.H.M. 
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Christopher Smart 


81-2138. Dennis, Christopher M. A Structural Conceit in Smart's SONG TO DAVID, RES, 29, 115, 1978, 
357-66. The twelve central stanzas of Smart's poem (xxxviii-xlix), called by the poet Exercise upon the 
decalogue, form “a ten-string ‘harp’ which is enclosed by two frame stanzas (xxxviii and xlix), both of which 
begin ‘O David." In linking the harp and the decalogue, Smart follows a tradition well-established by such 
patristic commentators as Augustine and Cassiodorus. This analysis helps to clarify controversial points raised 
by earlier readings concerning the structure of Smart's poems. L.B.H. 


Restoration and Enlightenment Fiction 


81-2139. Passler, Susan Miller. "None... Have Considered the Audience": A Review Essay, SHR, 7, 3, 
1973, 333-9). (rev.-art., John Preston, The Created Self: The Reader's Role in 18th-century Fiction, Heinman, 
1970). Recalling Wayne Booth and Roland Barthes, Preston examines Moll Flanders, Clarissa, Tom Jones and 
Tristram Shandy in their rhetorical manipulation of the reader, but is inadequate in "unity, coherence and 
theoretical and historical grounding." The 18th-century philosophers, aestheticians and belles-lettrists aimed 
to expose “the mind at work to itself" — imitation was of the play of the mind. The reader's participation in the 
novels' rhetorical relationships helps achieve their didactic aim, good judgment. S.M.A.W, 


Restoration and Enlightenment Poetry 


81-2140. Amis, George T. The Structure of the Augustan Couplet, Genre, 9, 1, 1976, 37-58. A statistical 
analysis of thirteen thousand lines of Augustan verse, mostly by Dryden and Pope, shows consistent prosodic 
patterns. Because the structure of the couplet is reflexive, it counteracts narrative progression and gives a 
mosaic effect, a static reality composed of discrete units. The pattern of proposition in the first line, and the 
completion of the set in the second, is a natural one, found in such naive forms as ballads and nursery rhymes. 
Stronger stressing, artificial word order and double caesuras in the first line slows the pace, which is released 
and lightened in the second, establishing the tension and release, or intrication and untangling, which is 
inherent in the couplet. R.R. 


81-2141. Blom, T.E. Eighteenth-Century Reflexive Process Poetry, ECS, 10, 1, 1976, 52-72. Some later 
poets of the 18th century felt themselves immersed in a world of revolution, cut off from the assumption that 
they shared with their audience a belief in the validity of the traditional Christian world view. They reflected 
this revolutionary spirit in poetry by evoking in their audience a sympathetic emotional rather than rational 
response. What critics have seen as disjointedness in the poetry of Cowper, Goldsmith, Lloyd, Gray and others 
is the polar or self-reflexive transitions presented as part of the poem's giving "the impression of literature as 
process." R.F.B. 


BRITAIN VHI — ROMANTIC 
Jane Austen 


81-2142. DeRose, Peter L. Hardship, Recollection, and Discipline: Three Lessons in MANSFIELD PARK, 
` SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 261-78. Jane Austen follows I8th-century morality as espoused by Dr. Johnson in her 
three chief lessons — that miseries strengthen character and inspire gratitude for not being more severe, that 
memory implants principle in the mind, and that habit turns principle into regular practice. Early and late, 
heroine Fanny Price illustrates these moral lessons in her character and actions, and her late winning of her 
sister Susan to them reiterates them in another artistic demonstration. Since the author's "purpose of edification 
is perfectly at one with the characters whom she creates, morality in Jane Austen's fictional world is 
inseparable from her art." W.H.M. 


81-2143. DeRose, Peter L. Marriage and Self-Knowledge in EMMA and PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Rena, 
30, 4, 1978, 199-216. Disagreements about the conclusions to Pride and Prejudice and Emma reflect in part the 
differences of personality between Elizabeth Bennet and Emma Woodhouse. At first both are filled with pride, 
but they discover and regret their errors of judgment and action. Such a pattern shows the novelist's interest in 
the problem of self-knowledge and the influence of her favorite prose moralist, Samuel Johnson. Once the 
Johnsonian methods of recognizing and avoiding self-deception are understood, it follows that marriage is the 
most fitting symbol for acquired self-knowledge. No perfunctory conclusions should be drawn, perhaps, 
though Elizabeth and Emma, after they grow secure in the knowledge of themselves, deserve to be 
happy. G.A.C. 
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81-2144. Duffv, Joseph M. The Politics of Love: Marriage and the Good Society in PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE, UWR, 11, 2, 1976, 5-26. Courtship and marriage, which allow for a minute observation of the 
tensions of ordinary life, provide a basic theme in Austen's fiction. Marriage gives society an orderiv 
continuity and enables individuals to live more meaningful lives through shared understanding. Pride and 
Prejudice records how order can result from the collision of man's unruly nature with the regularizing rorces of 
society. In the negative environment of surface manners, posturing, hasty judgments, and utilitarian mar- 
riages, Elizabeth and Darcy discover that the creative activity of love allows them to transcend such a 
discordant reality. As Pemberley, their marriage can establish an order where feeling and intelligence, liberty 
and restraint will prevail. After Austen, the British novelists depict the breakdown of such an crder. R.C.P. 


81-2145. Nardin, Jane. Christianity and the Structure of PERSUASION, Rena, 30, 1, 1977, 43-55. Austen's 
novels show her defining acceptable behavior, with most of her characters discharging their moral duties 
adequately. Only Persuasion suggests man's dependence upon divine help and mercy, a mercy which her own 
prayers express. The characters and very structure of this novel recommend that every Christian live a useful 
life and serve his fellow creature in any way possible. G.A.C. 


William Blake 


81-2146. Allen, Orphia Jane. Blake’s Archetypal Criticism: The Canterbury Pilgrims, Genre, 11, 2, 1978, 
173-89. Blake was a perceptive critic of Chaucer. Both poets share a philosophical affinity in their use of irony. 
The pilgrims are classified in terms of the four zoas, or psychic faculties of four-fold man. The Pardoner is the 
epitome of the Urizenic type, as the Summoner is of the Satanic. To the archetype Tharmas belong those like 
the Physician and Franklin who are concerned with the body. The Miller and Merchant belong to the 
Orc-Luvah archetype. To Los-Urthona, belong the Host, the Parson, the Clerk, and Chaucer. The cross and the 
net dominate the painting, both symbols of repression by an external church of very worldly pilgrims whose 
religion should be internal. R.R. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


81-2147. Ferguson, Frances. Coleridge on Language and Delusion, Genre, 11, 2, 1978, 191-207. Coleridge's 
descriptive philosophical statements were contradicted by his own prescriptive definitions. Both Fancy and 
Secondary Imagination, and Allegory and Symbol, become blurred into one another. He had distinguished the 
first set, by saying that Primary Imagination is linear, and godlike; while Secondary is circular, and like fallen 
man's. His empiricist definition is undercut by his own critique of empiricism in ch. 9 of the Biographia. 
Coleridge was troubled by the disparity between the signifier and the signified which art attempts to anneal. He 
thought one could determine whether Fancy or Imagination were operating by observing the perceiver's 
delusions about the attributes of an object. The text loses control of its own terms. R.R. 


81-2148. Grow, L.M. The Search for Truth: Book Learning Versus Personal Experience in THE RIME OF 
THE ANCIENT MARINER, Coranto, 10, 2, 1977, 3-12. The poem depicts both the personal reactions of the 
mar:ner and the learned response of the glosser, but neither seems satisfactory to Coleridge. The mariner is too 
directly involved, unknowledgeable, superstitious, and perhaps delirious; his version is not a credible one. The 
glosser is too distant to perceive events clearly. His reliance on formal book learning and his detachment from 
actual experience cause him to overanalyze; his version, devoid of emotion, is not a credible one. This poem 
reflects Coleridge's fear that neither personal experience nor book learning would lead to an understanding of 
the “harmonious, reconciled cosmos” he hoped existed. P.LP. 


William Godwin 


81-2149. Uphaus, Robert W. CALEB WILLIAMS: Godwin's Epoch of Mind, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 279-96. 
Perhaps with a change of intention, Godwin transformed the novel from the poltical melodrama that the 
original conciusion would have made it into a projection of psychological complexities which involve the 
reader as well as Caleb and Falkland. This "tendency" or psychological appeal depends on Caleb's curiosity 
over Falkland's trunk, and the resulting fusing of their two minds. The repetition of the trunk incident from 
Vol. Lin H and HI develops a structure that is “not progressive, but obsessive, cyclical, and recapitulatory." 
Caleb is obsessed with an urge to turn the puzzling episode into meaningful speech, and the structure of the 
novel enables him to do so. W.H.M. 


81-2150. Woodcock, George. Things as They Might Be: Things as They Are: Notes on the Novels of William 
Godwin, DalR, 54, 4, 1974-75, 685-97. Most novels of Godwin are not read today, because of their outmoded 
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style; yet he was praised in his own time. Godwin was quite innovative in his fiction; his Gothic 5t. Leon was 
original and influential. And Caleb Williams pre-dated the detective story and the modern metaphysical novel; 
it also demonstrated an early use of fiction as a socio-political vehicle. P.M.C. 


John Keats 


81-2151. Brown, Homer. Creations and Destroyings: Keats's Protestant Hymn, the ODE TO PSYCHE, 
Diacritics, 6, 4, 1976, 48-56. The metalepses of this ode show that Keats substituted metaphors for figures 
from Milton, Wordsworth, and Spenser. Hyperion had been left uncomplete. It ended with the deification of 
the god of poetry. That war of the Titans and the Olympians had been his version of Miltonic epic. His Ode, 
replacing the Olympic pantheon with a deification of the human mind, can be read as a completion of his 
unfinished epic. The Ode opens with the poet spying two sleeping lovers, echoing Milton's Adam and Eve 
spied upon by Satan. Satan hisses a dream of becoming divine into Eve's ear. Keats is showing his awareness of 
the crime of deifying the human, and of the danger of solipsistic pride. R.R. 


81-2152. Luke, David. Keats's Letters: Fragments of an Aesthetic of Fragments, Genre, 11, 2, 1978, 209-26. 
Keats's resistance to closure derived from an aesthetic articulated in his letters. His sense of inhabiting an 
imperfect world which could be only partially grasped led to an art of fragmentation. His cross-written letters, 
like his poems, invite the imaginative collaboration of the reader. The poet is a “chameleon” with no fixed 
"Identity." The "negative capacility" of dissolving into the surroundings enables the chameleon to survive, and 
the poet to compose. The poet is always aware of inscrutable energies in which his continuously changing self 
is immersed, and by which he is transformed. No verbal response can capture this total experience, for only 
fragments are communicable. His art dramatizes the need for shared creativity between writer and reader. 
R.R. 


Charles Lamb 


81-2153. Barnett, George L. Lamb's MORTIFYING APPLIAL: Payments from the LONDON MAGAZINE, 
Coranto, 10, 1, 1975, 20-5. It is unlikely that Charles Lamb ever received his requested payment for writing 
done for London Magazine. The text of the letters [here printed] indicates, moreover, not only an unpaid debt 
owed to Lamb but also that Lamb was a relatively highly paid contributor to that magazine while his Elia essays 
were being published. Later correspondence verified that London Magazine did indeed owe him money and 
that Lamb did receive at least £20 per sheet. PIP 


William Wordsworth 


81-2154. Metzger, Lore. Coleridge in Sicily: A Pastoral Interlude in THE PRELUDE, Genre, 11, 1, 1978, 
63-82. In The Prelude, at the end of Bk. 10, 100 lines are addressed to Coleridge, Wordsworth's friend, muse, 
patron, guide, and ideal auditor. His self-exile to Sicily is described in Pastoral conventions, as the imprison- 
ment of Comatas. The narrator's pleas for the recovery of Coleridge's health are seen as honey, restoring 
delight and poetic power to the prisoner. Wordsworth asks the landscape to restore his friend's spirit, and 
summons Theocritus to heal him, quoting Idyll 7. The prayer enables the speaker to arise from dejection. He 
envisions Coleridge as a "genius loci" inspiriting the scene. The fountain of Arethusa, the mythicai under- 
ground river emerging in Sicily, a pastoral cliché for spiritual restoration, is invoked on the poet's pehalf. R.R. 


81-2155. Pipkin, James W. Wordsworth's IMMORTALITY ODE and the Myth of the Fall, Rena, 30, 2, 
1978, 91-8. Most studies of the Immortality Ode focus on the 2oem's Platonism, but the work can be 
approached as a secularization of Biblical myth. Important images reflect the most basic elements in the 
traditional theological concept of the Fall. The myth of the Fall and paradise regained provided Wordsworth 
with a solid structure, one which he modified to fit his personal experience as related in the Ode. G.A.C. 


Romantic Bibliography 


81-2156. Erdman, David V., Robert R. Mollenauer and James S. Patty. The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for 1976, ELN, 15, 1, 1977, 208. [An annotated bibliography of books and articles 
pertaining to English and Continental Romanticism, with selective inclusion of items relating to American 
Romanticism; also included are available 1977 book reviews. Contents: General, English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish.] E.K.Y. 
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BRITAIN IX — VICTORIAN 
Matthew Arnold 


81-2157. Neiman, Fraser. A Note on Arnold Scholarship — Winter 1978-Spring 1979, Ardn, 7, 1, 1979, 
10-20. [This survey of Arnold scholarship published bwtween mid-1978 and early 1279 consists of two parts: a 
bibliographic essay on how Arnold is treated in books devoted to broader topics and an annotated bibliography 
of articles and dissertations principally about Arnold.] J.R.R. 


81-2158. Timko, Michael. Wordsworth's ODE and Amold's DOVER BEACH: Celestial Light and Confused 
Alarms, Cithara, 13, 1, 1973, 53-63. In Dover Beach Arnold the humanist reflects an illusory early 
1$th-century romanticism as expressed by Wordsworth's Ode: Intimations of Immortality. Arnold ironically 
reverses Wordsworth's sight-sound imagery. and as a Victorian more aware of the bestial than the divine in 
man, Arnold contradicts Wordsworth's view 5f man, Nature and God, denying that Wordsworth's passiveness 
is "wise." The child as "best philosopher" falls short of "the philosophic mind that comes from human 
suffering" and recognizes man's dilemma. S.M.A.W. 


81-2159. Watson, Edward A. Matthew Arncld's THE STUDY OF POETRY in the Context of T. H. Ward's 
THE ENGLISH POETS, Ardn, 7, 1, 1979, 2-7. More than thirty contributors wrote the introductory notes for 
Ward's anthology. Most of these notes include exaggerated praise of their subjects. Ia the general introduction 
Amold diplomatically suggested touchstones. as a means of determining the true worth of the anthology's 
poems and correcting his fellow contributors' excesses. The enthusiastic note on Burns, when compared to 
Amold's comments on Burns, is ironic. I.R.R. 


Walter Bagehot 


81-2160. Westwater, S.A.M. Walter Bagehot A Reassessment, AR, 35, 1, 1977, 39-49. Recent critics attack 
Bagehot’s writings as simplistic and overly cautious, but a reconsideration of his works reveals the soundness 
of his thought. Bagehot saw the ambiguities of life and regarded change as essential to progress. He sought the 
middle ground on most issues because he believed that ideas which were developed from opposing views 
encouraged reason and the quality of progress itself. He wrote not as a partisan, but as a journalist who could 
affect public discussion. He represents the prudent Everyman of any age — a man none shouid ignore or 
condemn. S.H. 


Aubrey Beardsley 


81-2161. Powell, Kerry. Aubrey Beardsley on Stage, ReAL, 3, 1, 1976, 7-15. Oscar Wilde claimed to have 
invented Beardsley but although the artist was catapulted to fame by illustrating Wilde's Salome, he resisted 
the "Wildeian" influence and regretted the asscciation since it lost him the art editorship of The Yellow Book 
and almost ruined his career. Beardsley wrote Venus and Tannhauser, which transcended beastly truths being a 
treatise of the fine arts combining literature, drawing, music, opera and the dance. The fragmentary novel, 
intrinsically dramatic, was boldly self-projective of Beardsley, whose "tormented flesh and blood finds relief 
in a fantastic and illusory theatre of the mind." M.T.H. 


Anne Bronté 


81-2162. Hargreaves, G.D. Further Omissions in THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 
115-21. [Additions to Hargreaves's Incomplete Texts of THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL, Bronté 
Society Transactions, XVI, 1972, 113-117]. Besides the preface, deletions in almost all British editions since 
the first Newby edition of 1848 include short passages likely omitted in the interests of propriety and longer 
ones probably omitted for economy. These latter are mostly from Helen Huntingdon's diary and include almost 
all of the original chap. 28 (II.ix) concerning He!en’s anxiety over her baby. The only complete modern text is 
the Shakespeare Head edition of 1931 [sorre of the omissions, including part of the preface, here 
published]. W.H.M. 


81-2163. Thore, Bette. An Analysis of the Hendwriting of Anne Bronté, BST, 17, 4, 1979, 294-6. The 
handwriting in Bronté's letter of October 4, 1847 to Ellen Nussey indicates such traits as organization, 
stubbornness, empathy and a sense of humor. W.H.M. 


Charlotte Bronté 
81-2164. Clapham, Barbara. Charlotte Bronté and Oakwell Hall, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 210-3. Charlotte's close 
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knowledge of Oakwell Hall, which appears in Shirley as Fieldhead, resulted from her friendship with the 
sisters Hannah, Sarah, and Elizabeth Cockill, who were running it as a school. Charlotte knew Elizabeth from 
her schooldays at Roe Head, but she probably came to know them well through visiting their mutual close 
friend Mary Taylor. W.H.M. 


81-2165. Lane, Margaret. Charlotte Bronté and Elizabeth Gaskell — The Fruitful Friendship, BST, 17, 4, 
1979, 261-71. Mrs. Gaskell’s close friendship of four years and seven months and her resulting biography 
increased Charlotte Bronté's "fame and literary status" through unique intimate insights. During these years of 
intense loneliness, Charlotte could share her most personal memories, anxieties and hopes with Mrs. Gaskell. 
Mrs. Gaskell probably gave her the courage to go through with the marriage to Nicholls, which provided nine 
happy months at the end of her life. W.H.M. 


81-2166. Larken, Geoffrey. Charlotte Bronté and Catherine Crowe, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 205-9. Bronté and 
Crowe could have become good friends after their meeting at Thackeray's disastrous dinner party in 1850, 
though they failed to do so. Both shared an interest in mysticism, phrenology and mesmerism. W.H.M. 


81-2167. Lever, Sir Tresham. Charlotte Bronté and George Smith, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 106-14. The original of 
the child Paulina in Villette was likely Julia Gaskell, as Winifred Gerin has argued (Charlotte Bronté: The 
Evolution of Genius, 492). Smith the publisher appears to have become so fond of Charlotte as to have been on 
the verge of proposing to her in a letter so far not fully published [some unpublished passages here printed], and 
Charlotte's feelings to him were warm. W.H.M. 


81-2168. Pollard, Arthur. Admiration and Exasperation: Charlotte Bronté's Relationship with William 
Makepeace Thackeray, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 171-8. Bronté and Thackeray had a turbulent personal relationship, 
partly because she approached it with unrealistically high moral expectations of him based on her reading of 
Vanity Fair, partly because he disliked clever women. Besides their three meetings, a possible initial encounter 
which Bronté describes in a letter to Mary Taylor is also described in a fragment of a letter [here published] 
recently discovered by Pollard in the archives of the publisher John Murray. W.H.M. 


81-2169. Seaward, Mark R.D. Charlotte Bronté's Napoleonic Relic, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 185-8. The Bronté 
Society has acquired a fragment of Napoleon's coffin and a note about it in Charlotte's hand. The fragment 
probably came from a discarded outer shell on the removal of Napoleon's body from St. Helena and was given 
to her by M. Heger in Brussels. W.H.M. 


81-2170. Important Brontéana Purchased, BST, 17, 4, 1979, 276-7. [The Society has acquired Bronté's letter 
of April 5, 1849 to W.S. Williams, her Smith-Elder reader, and a little known Angria novelette of 1834 by 
Charlotte and Branwell which the Society hopes to publish.] W.H.M. 


81-2171. Two Letters by Charlotte Brontë, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 122-5. [The original of a letter of March 6, 1850 
from Bronté to John Stores Smith acknowledging a copy of his Mirabeau: A Life History has been bought by 
the Society and is here reproduced in facsimile. A previously unknown letter of May 28, 1853 from Bronté to a 
Mrs. Holland responding to praise of the novels is here printed.] W.H.M. 


Emily Bronté 


81-2172. Chitham, Edward. Emily Bronté and Shelley, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 189-96. The poems written before 
1844 which Emily then copied in her apparently non-Gondal notebook ('A") are arranged in groups according 
to topic. One such group describes a figure strongly reminiscent of Shelley. Although it cannot be proved that 
Emily read his poetry, his influence seems evident in most poems in this notebook. She could well have 
become interested in him about 1832, read about him in Fraser's Magazine for June 1838, and gained access to 
his poems in Mary Shelley's edition of 1839. W.H.M. 


81-2173. Davies, Cecil. Art within a Tradition — WUTHERING HEIGHTS and the German “Novel- 
le,” BST, 17, 3, 1978, 197-204. Despite the venerable critical shibboleth that Wuthering Heights is 
“strangely original,” it clearly belongs to the tradition of the German "Novelle." As such “it is based upon an 
extraordinary event. . .; it does not deviate from its central theme ard it is written with remarkable intensity 
and concentration.” Similarly it centers on fateful love in a concentrated setting, expresses psychology through 
symbols, verges on the supernatural, and dramatizes its story. _ W.H.M. 


81-2174. Quarm, Joan. Anning Me from Fear, Branwell Bronté’s Contribution to WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
BST, 17, 4, 1979, 278-86. Emily was so emotionally involved in Branwell's deterioration that she may have 
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willed her own death after his; she worked his decline twice into her novel. Branwell's alcoholism appears in 
Earnshaw, and his opium poisoning in Heathcliff. In a period in which opium was widely available and used in 
England, Heathcliff's decline and death follow the stages of opium poisoning closely. W.H.M. 


Patrick Bronté 


81-2175. Hook, Ruth. The Father of the Family, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 95-104. The questionable merit of several 
clergymen in the Bronté novels reflects the laxity of the Established Church in 18th- and early 19th-century 
England. To one like the author raised in a parsonage before the Second World War, Bronté looks like an 
admirable clergyman and father. He reflected some of the spirit of a John Wesley, though not its highest 
enthusiasm. and the impac: of his faith on his children ranges from the intense grace of Maria to the stoicism of 
Charlotte. W.H.M. 


81-2176. The Old Bell Chapel, Thornton, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 105. The old church, where Bronté was curate 
from 1815 to 1820, has fallen into ruin since 1872, when a new church was built. [Illustrated by a photograph of 
the early 1870's]. W.H.M. 


81-2177. Patrick Bronté — Born 17th March, 1777, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 91-4. At the memorial service before 
the annual meeting in the bicentenary year the speakers strove to correct Mrs. Gaskell's prejudiced view of 
Bronté. Donald Hopewell praised his social action and foresight in the eulogy [here reprinted] and the Rt. Rev. 
Ross Hook preached in praise of Bronté as a good country parson [sermon paraphrased here]. W.H.M. 


The Brontés 
81-2178. Cross, Gilbert B. A Bronté Reading List, 1977, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 141-4. [This list includes “Books” 


and a critical bibliography of "Articles" dated 1976 and 1977]. W.H.M. 
81-2179. Cross, Gilbert B. A Bronté Reading List, 1978, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 222-6. [A mostly annotated 
bibliographv, divided into "Books" and "Articles".] W.H.M. 
81-2180. Klaus, Meredith. A Bronté Reading List, 1979, BST, 17,4, 1979, 302-6. [This list includes "Books" 
and a critical bibliography of "Articles" dated 1978 and 1979]. W.H.M. 


81-2181. Woolf, Virginia. Haworth, November 1904, BST, 17, 4, 1979, 272-5. [In this her first published 
article, which appeared in the London weekly Guardian for Dec. 21, 1904, Woolf describes her impressions of 
Keighley, Haworth, the graveyard, the parsonage and the church]. W.H.M. 


81-2182. Face to Face with the Brontés? BST, 17, 2, 1977, 138. A photograph which Mrs. Mary Butterfield 
claims depicts the Bronté sisters, Branwell, and Ellen Nussey in 1844 or 1845 actually dates from 1861, and 
may have been intended as a fraud. W.H.M. 


81-2183. Anonymous. Translated by Effie Brown. The Rue d'Isabelle, BST, 17, 3, 1978, 214-6. [Printed is a 
shortened version of an article Our Forgotten Brussels translated from the Brussels newspaper Le Soir for 
November 4, 1977.] This ancient street was much lower than its modern replacement, but a few glimpses of it 
are still possible, near the site of M. Heger's school, which Charlotte and Emily attended. W.H.M. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


81-2184. Holloway, Julia Belton. AURORA LEIGH and JANE EYRE, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 126-32. Mrs. 
Browning was eager to read Jane Eyre and drew on it in Aurora Leigh, apparently unconsciously. Fond of 
novels in spite of her husbar.d’s disdain for them, she hit at blind males like Rochester and Milton in her poem, 
but she also reflected the influence of work by men as well as women. W.H.M. 


Charles Dickens 


81-2185, Farrow, Anthony. The Cosmic Point of View in BLEAK HOUSE, Cithara, 13, 2, 1974, 34-45. In 
Dickens's novel of disintegration the law is the agent of destruction. The foggy world of Chancery with its 
isolated characters is no less unreal than the world of fashion "deadened" by separation from the real world's 
vitality, while "other fragmentized universes” distance their estranged inhabitants. Star imagery abounds. 
Freskishness prevails. People are animalized, diabolical, obsessed or impaired. “Death is the final... 
counterpart world.” Ultimately cosmic unity overmasters cosmic disintegration and system appears as 
characters begin to put “things together.” S.M.A.W. 


81-2186. Jacobson, Wendy S. John Jasper and Thuggee, MLR, 72, 3, 1977, 526-37. Meticulous comparison 
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of Thuggee ritual with the behavior of John Jasper in The Mystery of Edwin Drood reveals that there are many 
points of dissimilarity between the two, and although the unfinished state of the novel precludes a definite 
statement about the novel's intended conclusion, it is likely that Dickens's interest here is in the duality and 
distress of the enigmatic personality itself. R.F.B. 


81-2187. Hark, Ina Rae. Marriage in the Symbolic Framework of TRE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DRCOD, 
SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 154-68. Dickens's many references to the East in this novel are not just clues but vital 
symbols suggesting the dangers of an imagination uncontrolled by reality. To achieve “a harmonious being" 
characters must strive to gain an equilibrium between their inner and outer selves, and he who fails most to 
accommodate his imagination to reality is Jasper the murderer. Another man with an almost exclusively 
imaginative (Eastern) bent is Tartar, who, as husband for Rosa Bud, would represent a regression for Dickens 
to the romantic escapism of his earliest novels. As the pivotal character in the novel, Rosa must center an 
ending suitable to this late Dickens theme. Possible choices are Neville Landless and a surviving Edwin Drood, 
or she may have remained a spinster. W.H.M. 


81-2188. Yelin, Louise. Strategies for Survival: Florence and Edith in DOMBEY AND SON, VS, 22, 3, 
1979, 297-319. Dombey and Son is Dickens's contribution to the contemporary debate over the question of 
woman's place. Florence and Edith are alternate responses to the Victorian family and social systems; the 
former enacts a complex submissiveness, the latter an aborted challenge. Florence would deny her very 
existence in a form of Freudian “negation.” Edith's complex sexual and moral character is presented through 
narrative theatrics, most obviously in chapter 54. Her training in enforced submission engenders at least the 
appearance of frivolity, sensuality, and duplicity. Through passive resistance, she enacts a parody cf what her 
time and class demanded. Her melodramatic posturings are symptoms of Freudian hysterical frigidity. 
Florence submits and survives, but only in the static mode of the fairy tale. L.J.D. 


Benjamin Disraeli 


81-2189. Fido, Martin. "From His Own Observations": Sources of Working Class Passages in Disraeli's 
SYBIL, MLR, 72, 2, 1977, 268-84. Although it has long been known that Disraeli used government reports 
rather than “his own observation" as the source for much information about the working class whick he used in 
his novels, the identification of the precise sources has not yet been accomplished. It can be shown, for 
example, that many passages in Sybil more closely parallel or copy scurces other than those already identified 
in earlier criticism. R.F.B. 


81-2190. O'Kell, Robert. Disraeli’s CONINGSBY: Political Manifesto or Psychological Romance?, VS, 23, 
1, 1979, 57-78. Coningsby is a romance of fictional wish fulfillment which is partly projected upon characters 
other than its nominal hero. The novel's political content expresses the theme of principle and altruism versus 
expediency and betrayal and serves aesthetic and structural functicns. Coningsby is a hero because of his 
natural superiority. Sidonia is also innately superior, but his acceptance is based on his demonstrated 
achievements. Unlike Coningsby, he is a powerful outsider, who constantly speaks with Disraeli's voice. The 
two characters reflect Disraeli's identity confusion and his ambivalence between and within each role. The 
political satire is part of Coningsby's heroic vision of purity of heart, conscience, and ambition, and part of 
Disraeli's fantasy of acceptance. L.J.D. 


George Eliot 


81-2191. Collins, K.K. G.H. Lewes Revised: George Eliot and the Moral Sense, VS, 21, 4, 198, 463-92. In 
preparing Lewes's final two volumes of Problems of Life and Miad for the press, George Eliot immersed 
herself in his ideas and sources. While most of her alterations are editorial, she entirely rewrote two paragraphs 
on the emotions and a subchapter, The Moral Sense (volume 4, problem 1, chap. 8). [The original and revised 
text of this last are printed here in parallel columns.] Eliot had shared in Lewes's attempt to reconcile the 
intuitionist-utilitarian controversy. Her revisions counterbalance Lewes's natural history of morals with a 
Kantian conception of duty. Chapter forty-two of Middlemarch, which traces Dorothea's moral life, displays 
Eliot's stress on the organic unity of moral behavior. Reason and sentiment are subsumed under moral 
sense. L.J.D. 


81-2192. Marotta, Kenny. ADAM BEDE as Pastoral, Genre, 9, 1, 1976, 59-72. Pastoral perceptions 
transform the realities of Eliot's world ambivalently and transiently. Hetty's sacrifice is not a Christian 
martyrdom. For the eternal consolation of religion, is substituted the temporary consolation of art. In the 17th 
century, pastoral was a genre for expressing the divine order in nature. In the I9th, it can assert no order higher 
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than that of the author's integrating mind. R.R. 


81-2193. Sado:f, Dianne F. Nature's Language: Metaphor in the Text of ADAM BEDE, Genre, 11, 3, 1978, 
411-26. Critics see a union of the spiritual and the empirical in the marriage of Dinah and Adam. The 
“Epilogue” subverts such a dualistic reading. Although George Eliot renounced Evangelicalism, and used 
Feuerbachian humanistic images, her yearning for transcendence subverts her realism. Her figures are ironic. 
The metaphors stress language’s tendency to lie and deceive, rather than to reveal the truth. The pervasive 
sadness of the conclusion shows that, although the male narrator accepted the limitation of the female, the 
female persona, Mary Ann Evans, did not. Her experience in her own family, detachment from her mother, 
religious conflict with her father, did not lead her to see the family as an ideal solution; therefore the patriarchal 
conclusions of her fictions are problematic. They repress rather than resolve. . R.R. 


81-2194. Weed, Elizabeth. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS or the Liquidation of Maggie Tulliver, Genre, 11, 3, 
1978, 427-44. Language is the key to life, so Tom is educated for entry into the commerical realities of St. 
Ogg2's. Maggie, denied education, looks for a fictional model to make her experience intelligible. The 
strengths of the narrative fibers are what protect the characters against the rushing force. The river Floss, in 
which Maggie and Tom drown, is both the inexorable current and the "thread" which binds them to home. 
"Floss" means both "flow" and "fiber." Maggie is excluded from the male plot, a passive victim of masculine 
business, her identity obliterated by Victorian ideals of selflessness. Even the epitaph, "In their death they were 
not divided" "liquidates" Maggie's idertity, excluded from a male world she can never master. R.R. 


Elizabeth Gaskell 


81-2195. Chambers, L.R. The Bibliography of Mrs. Gaskell’s LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, BST, 17, 
3, 1978, 217-21. [This is a description of the first three English editions and the first American edition. The 
second English edition differs from the first in ways not previously noted, including a different printer, a 
different type face, and shorter paper.] W.H.M. 


81-2196. Chapple, J. A. V. An Author's Life: Elizabeth Gaskell and the Wedgwood Family, BST, 17, 4, 1979, 
287-92. [In working towards a possible second ed. of The Letters of Mrs. Gaskell (1st ed. by Chapple and 
Arthur Pollard, Manchester U, 1966), Chapple has now available considerable Wedgwood correspondence, 
including letters trom Mrs. Gaskell to Frances Julia Wedgwood and her mother Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
and opinions by Frances on Ruth (these letters are quoted extensively here)]. W.H.M. 


81-2197. Duthie, Enid L. Henry James's THE TURN OF THE SCREW and Mrs. Gaskell’s THE OLD 
NURSE'S STORY, BST, 17, 2, 1977, 133-7. A summary of Mrs. Gaskell's ghost story of 1852 shows how 
parallel it is to James's novel, though the latter has a more complex narrator and ambiguity. — W.H.M. 


H. Rider Haggard 


81-2198. Etherington, Norman A. Rider Haggard, Imperialism, and the Layered Personality, VS, 22, 1, 1978, 
71-87. Haggard's romances are not imperialist propaganda — although he preached this elsewhere — but 
embody an imaginative metaphor of personality. In King Solomon's Mines (1885) and the romances that 
followed it, representatives of white, contemporary civilization endure increasingly severe tests on terrain that 
is more moral and psychological than African. The three layers of their personality, which correspond to and 
influenced Freud's triad and Jung’s historical dimension, are stripped away and civilization is forced to 
confront its interior and anterior savagery. She (1887) intensifies Haggard's treatment of Victorian sexual 
morality and his criticism of Nietzschean morality. While Haggard wrote less self-consciously than Conrad 
and others, he too made the imperial situation a stage for psychological drama. L.J.D. 


Thomas Hardy 


81-2199. Cushman, Keith. Seven Versiors of Thomas Hardy, SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 223-30. (rev.-art.) Of 
seven studies of Hardy published between 1974 and 1976 the biography best illuminates Hardy the artist (as 
well as Hardy the man). Robert Gittings (Young Thomas Hardy, Little, Brown, 1975) combines elusive fact 
and interpretation to clarify the tension between Hardy's “drive toward status and distinction and his immense 
self-dcubt," up to the period of Far from the Madding Crowd. The critical studies all suffer from the old urge to 
find a central clue to Hardy's storytelling and popularity, but Ian Gregor (The Great Web: The Form of Hardy’s 
Major Fiction, Totawa, N.J., Rowman and Littlefield, 1974) exposes a useful new direction in Hardy studies, 
even if in his extremes he makes Hardy look like a disciple of Lawrence. W.H.M. 


PA 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


81-2200. Riddle, Florence K. Allusions to Job in the WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, Cithara, 13, 2, 
1974, 57-68. When Hopkins kisses his hand to the stars he reverences God in and through them. Fcr Job this 
would be idolatrous. Old Testament parallels stress God's creative power and mastery in storm images. “Christ 
is God's mystery" manifest in nature and the human heart experiences his presence. S.M.A.W. 


Thomas B. Macaulay 
See 81-2121. 
John Stuart Mill 


81-2201. Fitz Gerald, Joan. The Structures of Mill's AUTOBIOGRAPHY, EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 239-68. The 
autobiographer manipulates time to control his life story, as is seen in a comparison of the three versions of 
Mill's autobiography (of 1853-1856, 1861 and 1870). These show Mill’s changing view of the roles of his wife 
and his mental crisis in his life as he fluctuates between a two-part end a three-part structure. At first Mill 
attributed his salvation to poetic enthusiasm inspired by his wife, but later he stressed his intellectual crisis 
under the influence of Marmontel and Wordsworth. Yet his anxiety to impose a pattern on his life, centered on 
his intellectual conversion from Bentham’s old Utilitarianism to his new version, tends to run counter to his 
lifelong belief in progress. W.H.M. 


George Moore 


81-2202. Harris, Elizabeth. George Moore: "The Little Catholic Boy of That Name", Eire, 15, 1, 1930, 64-85. 
Moore was intense and ambivalent in his involvement with the catholicism which he repudiated as a youth. An 
examination of materials having to do with the political life of Moore's father indicates how the writer had to 
defy much of his heritage in order to live the life of an artist as he envisioned it. M.T. 


John Henry Newman 


81-2203. Kane, Eileen. John Henry Newman’s Catholic University Church in Dublin, Studies, 66, 62, 1977, 
105-20. As the Catholic University’s first Rector, Newman sought to have a church for the public acts of the 
University, for the hearing of guest preachers from all over the country and to symbolize “the indissoluble 
union of philosophy with religion.” He quickly set about the practical arrangements for building and decorating 
a church, directing much of the design himself as well as providing the £6,000 it cost. [The church, and the 
artistic interpretation of Newman's ideas, are described in detail.] (Ilustrated) C.P. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 


81-2204. Cohen, Michael. Realism and Reaction In Some Pre-Raphaelite Works, Ardn, 7, 1, 1979, 8. 
William Morris said realism characterized the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. In Ecce Ancilla Domiai! Rossetti 
reacted to earlier conventions and modes of expression. Comparison of the painting to Poussin's Annunciation 
on the same subject emphasizes Rossetti's realism and the narrative content of his painting. [The article is an 
abstract of a paper presented at the Victorian Institute Conference, 1978.] J.R.R. 


John Ruskin 


81-2205. Sawyer, Paul L. Ruskin and St. George: The Dragon-Killing Myth in FORS CLAVIGERA, VS, 23, 
1, 1979, 5-28. Fors Clavigerais a mythopoeic miscellany and an allegory of the spiritual condition of Europe, a 
fallen world awaiting redemption by St. George. Ruskin conflates physical and spiritual light, Rose LaTouche 
and St. Ursula, Italy — and the Scottish Border — and Eden. Redemption requires the productive agricultural 
labor of the Guild of St. George. Against this hope stands stern Fate. Ruskin sees his life as a paradigm of the 
spiritual course of his times. He urges the "true science" of savoir vivre against Darwinian biology and - 
laissez-faire economics. The last letters stress retreat. Fors is much indebted to Carlyle. It is the mcst revealing . 
self-portrait in Victorian literature and bas much in common with Pound's Cantos. L.J.D. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


81-2206. McSweeney, Kerry. Swinbume’s Tennyson, VS, 22, 1, 1978, 5-28. Swinburne's criticism of 
Tennyson illuminates important aspects of both poets. Particularly sensitive to Swinburne’s rise, and half- 
aware of his own repressed attraction to some of Swinburne's proclivities, Tennyson projected the conflict into 
Lucretius (1868) and other poems of that period. Swinburne objected to the mixture of pagan and Christian 
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themes and to the adulteration of the aesthetic surface with obtrusive moralizing. Swinburne’s extreme 
criticism, in the Prelude to Songs Before Sunrise (1871) and Under the Microscope (1872), suggests 
professional rivalry if not the anxiezy of influence, but the criticism holds: the Idylis do suffer from 
incompatibility of parts; In Memoriam’s central belief that human love implies divine love is specious. L.J.D. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
See 81-2206. 
William Makepeace Thackeray 


81-2207. Garrett-Goodyear, Joan. Stylized Emotions, Unrealized Selves: Expressive Characterization in 
Thackeray, VS, 22, 2, 1979, 173-92. Thackeray renders characters, especially in Henry Esmond and The 
Newcomes, through recurrent motifs and images which take on expressive implications. Esmond, unable to 
confront his own emotions, expresses Lis increasingly erotic feelings for Lady Castlewood through references 
to her hands. Other characters express their ambivalence through their patterns of rhetoric. The speech of 
Clive, the Colonel, and Rosey evokes their bewildered innocence. Ethel and Clive speak of and through 
conventional forms. The described setting of the scene (Newcomes, II, 9) says what they cannot. Thackeray’s 
characters make their decisions after recounting fragments of obliquely related but resonant memories. The 
rational self and the passionate impulse do not find accommodation but clash and give an intense sense of 
loss. LLD. 


Anthony Trollope 


81-2208. Haskin, S.J. Dayton. Awakening Moral Conscience: Trollope as Teacher in THE WARDEN, 
Cithara, 13, 1, 1973, 42-52. Trollope's novel probes the complexity of moral decision-making. The protagon- 
ist's flawed understanding of his duty, colored by a wish to punish himself, actually causes injustice to others 
while he believes he is acting righteously. S.M.A.W. 


81-2209. Kerpneck, Harvey. Trollope's Effeminate Clergymen, QQ, 82, 2, 1975, 191-214. Frederick Karl 
(The Nineteenth Century British Novel, New York: Noonday, 1964) is mistaken in his idea (derived from 
Heary James's 1883 essay on Trollope) that Trollope's fiction has a weak, effeminate quality resulting from his 
persistent depiction of clerical figures. What Karl sees as effeminate, Trollope (in his Autobiography) views as 
the novelist's obligation to create a style that is free of harshness. Also, in Trollope's view, the novelist has a 
moral "responsibility to teach," and the use of clerics serves that purpose, particularly in developing Trollope's 
"idea of the human family," which (though humanly imperfect) receives "its energies and its competence" 
from Christ. J.H.R. 


Victorian Fiction 


81-2210. Dunae, Patrick A. Penny Dreadfuls: Late Nineteenth-Century Boys’ Literature and Crime, VS, 22, 
2, 1979, 133-50. The dramatic growth of cheap juvenile literature in the last quarter of the 19th century brought 
forth heated and revealing criticism. Boys’ stozies which celebrated the exploits of young clerks who opted for 
adventure were thought glorifications of violence and disrespect for authority. Such fears led to publication of 
more savory alternatives. The Religious Tract Society's Boy's Own Paper gained the largest circulation in the 
field in the 1890's. Such new publications were not appreciably less violent than those they displaced but more 
in tune with the new social and political climate: the interest in empire, the military, and the muscular. Boys' 
literature, its violence now patriotic, no longer drew conservative fire. [This article is illustrated by a Punch 
cartoon.] L.J.D. 


81-2211. Hughes, Judith M. Self-Suppression and Attachment: Mid- Victorian Emotional Life, MassR, 19, 3, 
1978, 541-55. George Eliot's Middlemerch, Trollope's The Duke's Children and Butler's The Way of All 
Flesh all illustrate the connection in Viczorian England between the idealization of women and male sexual 
restraint. The unparalleled attempt of the Victcrians to place the sexes on a more equal footing made possible 
mutual trust and emotional safety for ali. J.H.Ro. 


81-2212. Knoepflmacher, U.C. Reprinting Re!igious Novels: Losses or Gains?, SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 217-22. 
(rev.-art. Robert Lee Wolff, Gains and Losses: Novels of Faith and Doubt in Victorian England, New York: 
Garland Publishing Co., 1977). Although the book and particularly the 21 titles of Victorian religious novels 
which Wolff edited in the Garland Reprint Series include many titles better forgotten or already accessible, 
many illuminate some of the major Victorian works. The religious novel may be the hybrid form which 
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disturbed Hutton artistically as early as 1856, but it has the historic value that interests Wolff and some few 
(though fewer than Wolff claims) have their own merit as well. W.H.M. 


81-2213. Thro, A. Brooker. An Approach to Melodramatic Fiction: Goodness and Energy in the Novels of 
Dickens, Collins, Reade, Genre, 11, 3, 1978, 359-74. Although Victorian novels are considered realistic, they 
oppose a morally perfect passiveness to amoral violence, neither of which is realistic. In three novels, these 
opposites subvert each other: Dicken's Oliver Twist, Collins's The Woman in White, and Reade's Griffith 
Gaunt. In them goodness always triumphs over energy, but the gentle goodness of the hero is abstracted. He is 
simplified and stylized. Both gestures and rhetoric are moralized, drained of life-likeness. The author's 
repression in creating such anemic characters explodes into the passion of the villainous ones. which is 
incongruous with the restraint of gentle goodness, and sets up a disjunction. The boring quality of goodness is 
particularly evident in Reade, who admits evil is more exciting, and so subverts his own plot. R.R. 


Victorian Subjects 


81-2214. Houghton, Walter E. Victorian Periodical Literature and the Articulate Classes, VS, 22, 4, 1979, 
389-412. The unparalleled influence of Victorian periodicals was due, in part, to the growth of an ambitious 
middle class. The new readers took their science, politics, theology, and culture in the palatable forms of "the 
review-like essay and the essay-like review" (as Bagehot described t3em). The former, the article, allowing 
author and editor freer rein, became increasingly dominant. By the 1860's, the periodicals were freer of party 
and sectarian bias than Arnold claimed. Reports on the continental scene broadened the parochial. All the 
periodicals were forms of entertainment, although the usual pairing — quarterlies are reviews, monthlies are 
magazines — is, with careful qualification, useful. An article or story was often a valuable testing ground for a 
book in progress. Ed.D. 


81-2215. Metz, Nancy Aycock. Victorian Interpretations of the Wat Tyler Story, Ardn, 7, 1, 1979, 9-10. The 
Victorians re-examined Wat Tyler’s peasant revolt, which was open to wide interpretation. Many writers used 
it for many different and even conflicting purposes and found in it analogies to various contemporary issues. 
[The article is an abstract of a paper presented at the Victorian Institute Conference, 1978.1] J.R.R. 


BRITAIN X — MODERN 
Christopher Caudwell 


81-2216. Draper, Michael. Christopher Caudwell’s Illusions, RMS, 21, 1977, 80-100. Illusion and Reality, A 
Study of the Sources of Poetry presents Caudwell’s Marxist view of literary and social history. He sees poetry’s 
function as social, with the original importance in a primitive communistic state of focusing man’s instincts on 
collective tasks such as harvest or war. Division of labor diminished poetry’s importance and caused its 
fragmentation into separate literary forms. Caudwell’s criticism reflects the uncertainty of his modern age, 
clarifies a world view of which poetry is a part, and describes a new philosophy rising from what he perceived 
as a dying culture. L.J.D.I. 


Ivy Compton-Burnett 


81-2217. Papetti, Viola. PARENTS AND CHILDREN, o del teatro impossible (PARENTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, or the Impossible Theatre), EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 387-98. Compton-Burnett's narrative works 
demonstrate a new subgenre, "the play within the novel." A novel like Parents and Children combines the 
opposing traits of theatrical dialogue and the speech of naturalistic fiction to produce a mental theater. As the 
dialogue ranges between the conventional and the realistic, the narrator authenticates and interprets it as a 
single spectator for a single reader. The family emerges as a subject at once tragic and theatrical, for members 
use classical dramatic conventions as rhetorical equivalents of their cultural behavior (In Italian). W.H.M. 


Joseph Conrad 


81-2218. Karl, Frederick R. Conrad Studies, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 326-32. (rev.-art., Elsa Nettels, James and 
Conrad, Athens, Ga.: U. of Georgia P., 1977, and Peter J. Glassman, Language and Being: Joseph Conrad and 
the Literature of Personality, New York: Columbia U.P., 1976). In relation to Conrad studies in the 1970's 
Nettels makes one of the comparative studies that need to be made but Glassman says nothing new. Yet the 
more Nettels compares James and Conrad the more she contrasts them, for their similarities are superficial. 
James worked to clarify a character's self, Conrad to obscure it. Conrad was not working to create a self for 
himself as Glassman argues; he was developing sustenance, as any great writer does from his vital imaginative 
life. .W.H.M. 
— UU NN 
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81-2219. Renner, Stanley. Kurtz, Christ, and the Darkness of HEART OF DARKNESS, Rena, 28, 2, 1976, 
95-104. Studies of Heart of Darkness have neglected the likeness between Kurtz and Christ; yet the general 
similarity of their lives can be detailed. An imaginative expansion of Kurtz's character into a skeptical 
impression of the biblical Christ does aot violate the unity of the story. Indeed, the full impact of Heart of 
Darkness depends on sensing how dark is the darkness that it anatomizes, with the implication that Christ's 
heart, too, beat in the darkness of human imperfection; one must widen his concept of Conrad's art to allow for 
this kind of figurative expansion. G.A.C. 


Edward Gordon Craig 


81-2220. Siniscalchi, Marina Maymone. E.G. Craig, il dramma per marionette. (E.G. Craig: Drama for 
Puppets), EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 269-93. A study of Drama for Fools helps to trace the developing ideas behind 
the technical and theoretical implications of Craig’s "new theatre" between 1900 and 1918. Free of emotion 
and free of egoism, the marionette couid depict inner human truths without distorting them. Looking on the 
serious marionette as no toy, but a descendant of the stone gods of the pagans and the potential voice of God in 
the future, Craig termed it the übermarionette. He looked to this übermarionette to convey the total truth of the 
total human being, the essential human being (as opposed to the artificial human being of the naturalist). Thus 
Craig's symbols transcend themselves and become life itself. (In Italian). (Illustrated). W.H.M. 


Len Deighton 


81-2221. Bragg, Melvyn. Len Deighton: ‘The most hard-working writer I've met,’ Listener, 98, 2540, 
December 22 & 29, 1977, 859. [In a television interview, Deighton speaks of his own life and the origins of 
some of his books.] (Illustrated) C.P. 


Norman Douglas 


81-2222. De Zordo, Ornella. PANEROS o “della giovinezza" (PANEROS, or “Of Youth"), EM, 26/27. 
1977/78, 373-86. In 1929 Douglas collaborated with Faith McKenzie, D.H. Lawrence, and Giuseppe Orioli to 
prepare a book of recipes of aphrodisiacs translated from La cucina dell’armore (The Kitchen of Love) by 
Omero Rompini (Libreria Tirelli di Catania, 1926). It finally appeared in 1952 as Venus in the Kitchen or 
Love's Cookery Book (London, Heinzmann) with a new introduction by Graham Greene. Meanwhile 
Douglas's original introduction had grown into a book, Paneros, Some Words on ihe Aphrodisiacs and the 
Like, published in a limited edition by Orioli in Florence in 1930 and republished by Chatto and Windus in 
1932. A gathering of curious information from remote sources, it argues that the author's most important task is 
to prolong youth and life. (In Italian). W.H.M. 


T.S. Eliot 


81-2223. Bailey, Bruce. T.S. Eliot's THE WASTE LAND in Parody, Travesty, and Satire, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 
3-8. Literary burlesques of T.S. Eliot aad The Waste Land are divided into four consecutive periods, each 
representing a distinct stage and running roughly parallel to the serious Eliot criticism of the period. The works 
range from well-turned parodies, through creative interpretations, to vitriolic travesties. In addition to the 
entertainment value of the better-written pieces, the burlesques reflect transitions in the stages of criticism; and 
in some cases, the barbs shed light on The Waste Land. P.M.C. 


81-2224. Borchers, Hans. The Patient Etherised upon a Table: A New Source, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 9-13. 
Although critics usually cite French Symbolist poetry as the source of the image in the second and third lines of 
The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, evidence exists that two poems from William Ernest Henley's sequence, 
In Hospital, exercised a more immediate influence. The critic Arthur Symons, one of whose books Eliot 
studies, quotes from and paraphrases two particular poems from the sequence in an essay and an article. Both 
contain all three key elements — patient, table, and anesthesia — of the "Prufrock" image. P.M.C. 


81-2225. Cauthen, I.B., Jr. An Unpublished Letter by T.S. Eliot (1962), YER, 5, 1, 1978, 22-3. A letter from 
T.S. Eliot admits the previcusly published but unconfirmed supposition that a passage from a John Webster 
play “was at the back of" his mind wher. he wrote lines 117-26 of The Waste Land. The lines, “A Game of 
Chess," echo Flamineo's in The White Devil (V.vi.223-27) with their repetition of "nothing". P.M.C. 


81-2226. Dick, Bernard F. Sartre and THE COCKTAIL PARTY, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 25-6. Honor Matthews 
refers to Celia's decision in The Cocktail Party to follow the Negative Way as an “existential act of 
commitment"; while it is existential, it is Iso Christian. Evidence in The Cocktail Party demonstrates that Eliot 
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not only understood Sartre but was answering him in his own terms. Edward's view of hell parallels that of 
Garcin in No Exit, and his difficulty in opening the door recalls Roquentin in Nausea. But, unlike Sartre, Eliot 
proposes two exits from the hell of the self. P.M.C. 


81-2227. Driskill, Richard. Bibliographical Update: Eliot and Yeats, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 70-5. [This sup- 
plementary bibliography, annotated and arranged alphabetically, lists criticism in English of Eliot and Yeats 
from 1975 through 1977. It contains 25 items on Eliot and 18 on Yeats. Included are a reprint of a 1918 
periodical of Eliot's favorable review of Amy Lowell's Tendencies in Modern American Poetry and an article 
by Mary Helen Thuente on Yeats and the Irish folklore tradition.] P.M.C. 


81-2228. Fowler, Douglas. Eliot, Nabokov and the First Questions, YER, 5, 2, 1978, 44-61. Nabokov and 
Eliot represent two incompatible theories of artistic creation — intrinsic value versus didacticism — yet in 
practice both have written similarly melodramatic literature. The Waste Land provides unparalleled images of 
death, fear and loss while Bend Sinister depicts a world of savage torture. The two writers are close- than they 
realize: Eliot did not admit that more teaching was achieved through imaginative horror than moral discourse, 
and Nabokov failed to acknowledge his pleasure in vicariously entering a sadistic universe. Because of the 
separation between art and life, art involves both artist and audience in distinctive feelings. The study of 
literature from the perspective of its effects on the audience has progressed little from where Aristotle left 
off. P.M.C. 


81-2229. Green, Brian. Phiebas and Tiresias, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 27. Le Sopha, the 18th-century novellette by 
Crébillon fils, is a possible source for Eliot's Phlebas. Eliot's previous Phlebas poem, Dans le Restaurant, is 
also in French; and line 244 — “Enacted on this dame divan or bed" — strengthens the link. P.M.C. 


81-2230. Harmon, William. Visions of Perfection: Some Recurrent Figures in the Poems of Eliot and Pound, 
YER, 5, 1, 1978, 18-20. The vague, almost mystical images of perfection personified as the "familiar 
compound ghost" in Eliot's Little Gidding and as the "spirit or hypostasis" in Pound's Canto LXXXI are not 
striking innovations in the work of the two poets but rather represent the culminaticn of quests by both. Earlier 
works by Pound and Eliot convey images of perfection through combinations of children's voices and natural 
or religious environments, visions of pastoral or Edenic innocence carrying moral imperatives. P.M.C. 


81-2231. Mead, David G. "Arms and the Man" — A Note on "Prufrock", YER, 5, 1, 1978, 21. Eliot uses 
female arms as a sexual symbol in the Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock to illustrate Prufrock's divided 
sensibility. Not only are the arms a dynamic aspect of the sexual act itself but they also provide a coatrast — the 
fleshy arms — to the bone, all that is left — with its bracelet of bright hair — of the arm in Donne's The 
Relique. Prufrock is paralyzed, the stasis a result of his desire for overt sexuality over against his knowledge of 
the ultimate futility of action. The final “arms” image, a “pair of ragged claws,” portrays his frustrated desire to 
hold life in a savage grip. P.M.C. 


81-2232. Murray, Christopher D. A Source for “Prufrock”?, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 24. A suggested source for 
some lines in The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock — including "And when I am formulated, sprawling on a 
pin,/When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall," — is a letter of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Tte letter, first 
published in 1897 and reprinted in 1916, confesses a “horror of being caught, stuck through with a pin, and 
beautifully preserved, with other butterflies and beetles . . ." P.M.C. 


81-2233. Schneidau, Herbert. Hermeneutics and Memory: Destroying T.S. Eliot’s FOUR QUARTETS, 
Genre, 11, 4, 1978, 523-73. This is assumed to be a logocentric poem which seeks the Oneness pf The Word 
through the multiplicity of Its manifestations. However its essentizl theme is memory. Its form is a series of 
circular meditations on the past. It distinguishes between Recollection (which traps Prufrock and Tiresias) and 
Repetition. The estranged poet, searching for lost origins, the Word, which will liberate him from the 
discontinuities of his world finds only absence rather than presence. Descending into the primordial past and 
the internal darkness seeking the Logos, "the still point," he sees the unbridgeable gap between signifier and 
signified. Existence defies recollective poetics, which are usless for retrieving the ineffable. R.R. 


81-2234. Shafer, Aileen. Eliot Re-Donne: The Prufrockian Spheres, YER, 5, 2, 1978, 39-43. The central 
question in Prufrock — “Do I dare/ Disturb the universe?" — "e an allusion to a line in A Vaiediction: 
Forbidding Mourning about the moving of the earth. As such it establishes a tone for Prufrock that is ironic and 
fearful, set up by references to both the Christian and carpe diem traditions of love in literature, and their 
idealistic and distrustful views of women. Eliot's poem, then, is an ironic response to Donne's. There are 
textual similarities; both refer to eyes, hands, and arms. But Donne's poems asserts unity of the lovers despite 
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physical separation, whereas Eliot's indicates a lack of communication even though they are together. P.M.C. 


81-2235. Whiteside, George. A Freudian Dream Analysis of SWEENEY AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES, 
YER, 5, 1, 1978, 14-7. This poem is unique among Eliot's in its obscurity when analyzed conventionally. Yet 
all the disparate objects, names, and images, which apparently do not cohere, can be woven together by the 
thread of Freudian dream symbolism. When "nightingales" is interpreted as the French slang term for 
prostitutes, the title announzes the sexual theme of Sweeney's nightmare. During the dream, its Freudian 
symbolism buttressed by classical allusions, fear of the violence of sexual desire and its potential consequence 
(retaliation of women, besmirching by women) neutralizes the dreamer's sexual drive. P.M.C. 


Ford Madox Ford 


81-2236. Thornton, Lawrence. Escaping the Impasse: Criticism and the Mitosis of THE GOOD SOLDIER, 
MEFS, 21, 2, 1975, 237-41. The critical focus on the problem of Dowell’s reliability is misplaced, resulting 
from Mark Schorer's essay An Interpretation, which appears in the 1951 Knopf edition. Ford intended the 
novel to focus on Edward Ashburton. With the theme of the inescapable conflict in the West between passion 
and marriage, Ford attempts to do in English literature what de Maupassant did in French literature in Fort 
comme la mort. Each protagonist (Ashburton and Breton) falls in love in a situation totally antithetical to his 
idealization of the relationship, cannot bear the situation, and commits suicide. The novelis about suffering for 
love in particular and for the lot of humanity in general. J.A.C. 


George Frazer 


81-2237. Friedman, Melvin. The Literary Impact of THE GOLDEN BOUGH, CL, 27, 3, 1975, 363-5. 
(rev.-art., John B. Vickery, Princeton U. Press, 1973). Frazer's The Golden Bough, in both its content and 
style, offers a rew perspective from which to see the work of Yeats, Eliot, Lawrence, and Joyce. Its techniques 
of narrative discontinuity and “dissolving perspective" make The Golden Bough an "inevitable source" for the 
“structural and stylistic displacements" of Eliot, Yeats, and Joyce. Lawrence's archetypes of the hanged man 
and scapegoat, and the similarity of Joycean characters to “anthropological archetypes” — Stephen Dedalus as 
priest-king, Molly Bloom as fertility goddess, Leopold Bloom as scapegoat — owe a debt to Frazer. Because 
of the structure end style of The Golden Bough, many Anglo-American writers could adopt and profit from its 
ideas. W.J.S. 


Steve Gooch 


81-2238. Shepherd, Simon. An Interview with Steve Gooch, RMS, 21, 1977, 5-36. Gooch discusses the 
socialist theater in England, noting the virtue of communist theater and problems of finance. The audience 
receives a critique of capitalism; the artist participates in a communal rather than persona! endeavor. Lacking 
major funding, the theater remains unknown to a large laboring audience. Gooch discusses his works — The 
Motor Show; Will Not, If Not, What Will; Female Transport; and Backstreet Romeo. L.J.D.I. 


Graham Greene 


81-2239. Gaston, G.M. The Structure of Salvation in THE QUIET AMERICAN, Rena, 31, 2, 1979, 93-106. 
War and politics in this novel chiefly point up its ultimate concern of personal salvation, the theme which joins 
and compounds all of Greene's novels. The issue of personal salvation is concentrated in the character of 
Fowler, the narrator, and the way he tells his story. At the end, Fowler seems to be set in his atheism. What is 
different is his inclination to express a reverence for life. Greene's implicit purpose in the novel is to suggest 
that there are perhaps other forms of salvation than the traditional. G.A.C. 


Aldous Huxley 


81-2240. Meckier, Jerome. Cancer in Utopia: Positive and Negative Elements in Huxley's ISLAND, DR, 
54, 4, 1974-75, 619-33. In Alcous Huxley's last novel, Island, contrapuntal elements are synthesized, thus 
precluding a description of the island as Utopia. While in Will, the individual, good and evil are reconciled and 
salvation made possible, in the society of Pala the ideal is destroyed by the cancer within. Although the novel 
does contain answers to questions that were poorly handled in the brave new world, answers which could 
hypothetically be put into practice under ideal conditions, these conditions are clearly nonexistent. P.M.C. 


D.H. Lawrence 


81-2241. Bonadeo, Alfredo. Gl'italiani di D.H. Lawrence (D.H. Lawrence's Italians), EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 
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331-59. Lawrence's three prolonged stays in Italy make his usually hostile attitude to Italians puzzling. 
Although his letters from Italy in 1912 and 1913 praise Italians as children of the sun, three years later he is 
calling them “children of the dark" in Twilight in Italy because of their exclusive sensuality. This contempt 
clashes with his fondness for living in Italy and his paeon to physical love in Lady Chatterley's Lover, written 
in his last years there. In novels like The Lost Girl (1920), from his second stay, he searched for a fusion of 
body and spirit which he missed in his own and Italian love. He found it again only in the Italian past of 
Etruscan Places, from his last stay. (In Italian) W.H.M. 


81-2242. Squires, Michael. Recurrence as a Narrative Technique in THE RAINBOW, MFS, 21, 2, 1975, 
230-6. Two of Lawrence’s successful narrative techniques are singular scenes and recurrent passages, as 
described by Roger Sale in The Narrative Technique of THE RAINBOW (Modern Fiction Studies, 5, 1959, 
29-38). Recurrent passages prepare for singular scenes, create the impression of singularity, and link major 
sections of the novel. Singular scenes are expressive, powerful, climactic, intense, carefully paced, and fully 
developed. Recurrent passages create an effect of lapsed time without rushing the narrative and forra bridges 
between sections in which the story changes generations. J.A.C. 


81-2243. Widmer, Kingsley. Psychiatry and Piety on Lawrence, SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 195-200. (rev.-art., F.R. 
Leavis, Thought, Words and Creativity: Art and Thought in Lawrence, New York: Oxford U.P., 1976; and 
Marguerite Beede Howe, The Art of Self in D.H. Lawrence, Ohio U.P., 1977). By concentrating on 
personality and “the fragmented self," Howe provides some insights into such problems of even Lawrence's 
best novels as his “dualistic thinking,” but her psychological approach is slanted and results in some biased 
readings. Leavis instead produces only "righteous pedantry" which repeats his views in D.H. Lawrence: 
Novelist (1955) without benefitting from intervening scholarship. W.H.M. 


C.S. Lewis 


81-2244. O'Hare, Colman. The Hero in C.S. Lewis's Space Novels, Rena, 31, 3, 1979, 142-54. Ransom, the 
bero in Lewis's space novels, is more than a science-fiction stereotype. Beginning as a plain, no-nonsense 
agnostic of the sort Lewis had seen in the fiction of H.G. Wells, he changes significantly. Despite bizarre 
experiences, he remains a sympathetic and rounded character. Rather than assuming that Ransom shows the 
influence of Charles Williams on Lewis, it is more accurate to hear echoes of Tolkien in all three of Lewis’s 
“interplanetary” novels, and in Ransom, G.A.C. 


Percy Wyndham Lewis 


81-2245. Thomas, Denis. Wyndham Lewis: into a dark room, Listener, 98, 2540, December 22 & 29, 1977, 
829-31. From the end of the war until he lost his sight in 1951, Lewis wrote regularly as The Listener's art 
critic. His column was written with candour (The Chantrey Bequest, for example, he dubbed ‘this col:ection of 
ghastly junk’), though he largely avoided politics. (Illustrated) C.P. 


L.H. Myers 


81-2246. Klinger, Helmut. Intention Versus Art: L.H. Myers and the Novel, EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 295-330. 
Myers's novels of ideas provide a case study of the struggle to combine philosophy with art. In The Ossiers his 
scenes, settings and characters are not vivid enought to carry the lengthy thematic discussions glven them. 
Trying the reverse method in The 'Clio' he drew brief vignettes of many characters, adding breadth but 
sacrificing intensity of characterization and depth in ideas. Finally in The Root and the Flower (1935) he found 
that a vague historical setting provided the balance he needed between art and ideas in the novel. The timeless 
element allowed him a free exploration of each character's philosophy, while at the same time characterizing 
each one with dynamic states of mind through the ideas he expounds. W.H.M 


Joe Orton 


81-2247. Shepherd, Simon. Edna’s Last Stand, or Joe Orton's Dialectic of Entertainment, RMS, 22, 1978, 
87-110. Orton's drama scrutinizes the institutions of society, particularly establishments for entertainment 
(holiday camps, social clubs, television and theater), as structures for controlling and exploiting people. 
Shepherd traces Orton's concern with the nature of entertainment and audience response. L.J.D.L. 


Jerry Rees 


81-2248. Shepherd, Simon. Pirate Jenny: An Interview with Jenny Rees, RMS, 22, 1978, 111-31. Rees 
discusses the Pirate Jenny and other socialist touring theaters of England, noting political and economic 
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problems involving funding sources. Another problem involves reaching working class audiences uninterested 
in live theater. Rees focuses on the nature and problems of socialist theaters. L.J.D.1. 


George Bernard Shaw 


81-2249. Ferrar, Harold. The Caterpillar and the Gracehopper: Bernard Shaw’s JOHN BULL’S OTHER 
ISLAND, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 25-45. John Bull's Other Island is the only full-length play by Shaw devoted 
entirely to Irish matters. It gives a complex and compassionate vision of Ireland, and is rich in the motifs of 
modern Irish literature: love of the land, exile, rage, futility, nationalism, spiritual yearning. M.T. 


John Wain 


81-2250. Douglass, Wayne J., and Robert G. Walker. “A Moralist Perchance Appears": John Wain's HURRY 
ON DOWN, Rena, 31, I, 1978, 43-50. Wain's fiction, when viewed in a literary rather than sociological or 
political light, reveals patterns of universal experience. His first and best novel, Hurry On Down, shows him to 


be "an artist in Whitehead's sense and a moralist as well." E G.A.C. 


Evelyn Waugh 


81-2251. Blayac, Alain. The Evelyn Waugh-Dudley Carew Correspondence at the Humanities Research 
Center, University of Austin, Texas, EWN, 8, 2, 1974, 1-6. The correspondence includes about 50 letters and 
poems by Waugh from February 1921, when both he and Carew were students at Lancing College, to the 
summer of 1924, when Waugh left Oxford. It is clear that this period of great activity was the most formative in 
Waugh’s life. The letters reveal a two-fold personality, a leader-organizer and a thinker-artist. The public life 
of confidence end leadership provides an interesting contrast to the private life of hidden doubts and anguish 
revealed in Waugh’s diaries. The main interest of the correspondence lies in Waugh’s conviction that he will. 
become successful and important in the literary world. [A catalogue of the correspondence is included.] 
J.A.C. 


81-2252. Bogaards, Winnifred. The Whitston Waugh Checklist: Errata and Addenda I, EWN, 8, 2, 1974, 8-9. 
{Professor Bogaards provides corrections and additons to Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of Primary and 
Secondary Material, compiled by Robert Murray Davis, et al., (Troy, N.Y.: Whitston Publishing Co., 
1972).] J.A.C. 


81-2253. Bogaards, Winnifred. The Whitston Waugh Checklist: Errata and Addenda II, EWN, 8, 3, 1974, 
9-10. [Professor Bogaards provides further corrections and additions to Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of Primary 
and Secondary Material, compiled by Robert Murray Davis, et al., (Troy, N.Y.: Whitston Publishing Co., 
1972).] J.A.C. 


81-2254. Bogaards, Winnifred. The Whitston Waugh Checklist: Errata and Addenda III, EWN, 9, 1, 1975, 
7-9. [Professor Bogaards provides still further corrections and additions to Evelyn Waugh: A Checklist of 
Primary and Secondary Material, compiled by Robert Murray Davis, et al., (Troy, N.Y.: Whitston Publishing 
Co., 1972). These supersede the list which appeared in EWN, 8, 3, Winter, 1974, 9-10]. — J.A.C. 


81-2255. Davis, Robert Murray. Two Suppositious Letters by Evelyn Waugh, EWN, 9, 1, 1975, 3-5. Waugh 
can be identified, tentatively, as the author of two letters to the editor of the Times, May 23 and June 5, 1945, 
signed “A British Soldier Lately in Yugoslavia," which criticize the regime of Marshal Tito. [The letters are 
reprinted in fuil.] J.A.C. 


81-2256. Desarmenian, Jeanne. Jean Giraudoux's “Preface” to the French Edition of Waugh's BLACK 
MISCHIEF /Grasset, 1938), EWN, 8, 1, 1974, 6-7. [This is an English translation from the French Preface by 
Giraudoux, who declares that the Marie Canavaggia translation of Waugh’s Black Mischief is a work faithful 
to the original and retains both caricature and satire.] J.A:C. 


81-2257. Doherty, James J. More on the Kingfisher Image in BRIDESHEAD, EWN, 8, 3, 1974, 8-9, Gerard 
Manly Hopkins's poem Pied Beauty suggests more about the idea of grace working through unlikely chings — 
the central paradox of Brideshead Revisited — than does his untitled sonnet, "As kingfishers catch fire, 
dragonflies draw flame." J.A.C. 


81-2258. Dovle, Paul A. Some Unpublished Waugh Correspondence, EWN, 10, 1, 1976, 5. The first item, to 
Mr. Robertson, is not dated but Waugh probably wrote it in March, 1931, in reply to a letter of Dec. 4 
suggesting that they meet in Rome in the Spring. The second item is dated Ja. 9, 1954, to Mr. Rappaport, 
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declining an offer of a first edition of Mr. Loveday and not sending a photograph, because he did not possess 
one. J.A.C. 


81-2259. Duer, Harriet Whitney. Pinfold's Pinfold, EWN, 8, 1, 1974, 3-6. The name of the protagonist in The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold: A Conversation Piece (Boston: Little, Brown, 1957), is significant. Pinfold, literally 
meaning a place for confining animals, figuratively suggests spiritual confinement, a prison, or a trap. The 
locus of this novel is the enclosed space of Gilbert Pinfold's mind. He wins a victory over his 20:h-century 
anxieties by an inward journey which restores the balance between the secular world (body) and the inner self 
(soul). He fights the Hooligans with their own weapons — words — and his victory over the voices, and so over 
the pinfold, is that of soul over body. He then becomes the “pinner” by beginning his book, and so asserting his 
artistic control over events. J.A.C. 


81-2260. Evans, Fallon. The Confessions of an English Major, EWN, 8, 2, 1974, 7-8. [This anecdote 
describes an encounter between Evans, when he was a student at the Univesity of Notre Dame in 1948, and 
Waugh.] ^ J.A.C. 


81-2261. Greene, Donald. Sir Ralph Brompton — An Identification, EWN, 8, 3, 1974, 1-2. An important 
character in Unconditional Surrender (in the U.S., The End of the Battle) Sir Ralph Brompton is likely based 
upon Sir Harold Nicholson, who began his career in the diplomatic service, was a man of letters and rather 
snobbish, and favored the left in politics. He was a National Labour member of Parliament, then ran as a 
Socialist, was defeated, and missed a peerage by expressing his distaste for having to campaign among the 
unwashed masses. He lived most of the time in a London apartment rather than in Sissinghurst Castle with his 
wife (Virginia Sackville-West) and entertained promising young writers. J.A.C. 


81-2262. Heath, Jeffrey. Evelyn Waugh: Afraid of the Shadow, EWN, 9, 3, 1975, 1-4. Fear of "shadows" isa 
recurring theme in Waugh's fiction and plays and affects his methods. His fiction is an "attack on the attempts 
of the City of Man to become on Eden by aping the City of God. Waugh's invariable purpose is to incite his 
reader to reject one city and accept the other." Pre-choice as well as choice is important; each novel contains 
puzzle situations and "a subtle rhetoric of anxiety." Waugh employs a tactic of silence and creates a miniature 
version of the reader's feelings of coherence in life. The most recurrent gesture is the protagonist's attempt to 
escape from the influence of a "shadow" or double, which succeeds or fails according to his moral 
insight. I.A.C. 


81-2263. Heath, Jeffrey M. VILE BODIES: A Revolution in Film Art, EWN, 8, 3, 1974, 2-7. Waugh had a 
lifetime interest in cinema. Film art is used as metaphor in much of his early fiction and is important to 
understanding his view of history. The principles of cinematic optical and ironic inversion recall those of 
religious conversion. In Vile Bodies, Mr. Isaac's "film-life" of Joan Wesley is relevant to post-Reformation 
England: this period of history is like a film to one who has returned to the faith which England repudiated. The 
inversion of English history results in a debased world; many peo»le are frauds. The literary irterest of Vile 
Bodies lies in the relationship of the theme of conversion to the metaphor of cinematic inversion. J.A.C. 


81-2264. Heath, Jeffrey M. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 9,1, 1975, 1-3. [This article contains 
complete bibliographical citations for the year’s studies and summaries of the studies.] J.A.C. 


81-2265. Johnson, J.J. Counterparts: The Classic and the Modern “PER VIGILIUM VENERIS,” EWN, 8,3, 
1974, 7-8. The chapter Pervigilium Veneris in Decline and Fall is a satire of the anonymous Latin classic 
Pervigilium Veneris or The Vigil of Venus. The party given by Margot Beste-Chetwynde is the Spring festival 
of Venus, and her guests are gods and nymphs. Margot recalls Venus by retiring for three nights and by 
delaying her union with Paul Pennyfeather because of guests. Lord Parakeet recalls Bacchus and Peter 
Beste-Chetwynde recalls Cupid. Animal imagery appears in both works, and the cyclical nature of the 


metaphor of the carnival whee] at Luna Park is a satirical version of the seasonal cycle. J.A.C. 
. 81-2266. LaFrance, Marston. The Year's Work in Waugh Studies, EWN, 8, 1, 1974, 1-3. [A list of the few 
books on Waugh published in 1973, eight diary installments, and two items from 1972.] J.A.C. 


81-2267. Linck, Charles. The 1974 MLA Evelyn Waugh Seminar, EWN, 9, 1, 1975, 6. [The report reviews 
the proceedings of a seminar of Dec. 12, 1974, which included discussions of bibliography and a showing of 
the film made by Waugh and Terence Greenidge in 1924-25.] J.A.C. 


81-2268. Myers, William. Potential Recruits: Evelyn Waugh and the Reader of BLACK MISCHIEF, RMS, 
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21, 1977, 40-51. Unlike its predecessors, Black Mischief is a coherent and serious work presenting grave 
contradictions without resolving them. Waugh reveals preoccupations with barbarity and urbanity, anarchy 
and love of order, lust ard morality. Catholicism showed Waugh that such contradictions were part of an 
eternal scheme. The novel reflects these contradictions and Waugh's sense of fallen mankind 
redeemed. L.J.D.I. 


81-2269. Thieme, Hans Otto. Evelyn Waugh: A Supplementary Checklist of Criticism, EWN, 8, 2, 1974,6-7. 
[A continuation of earlier checklists in EWN, this bibliography includes books and articles published since 
1971, as well as some items omitted from previous lists.] J.A.C. 


Charles Williams 


81-2270. Schrader, Richard J. SEHNSUCHT and the Varieties of Religious Experience in Charles Williams’ 
WAR IN HEAVEN, Rena, 30, 2, 1978, 99-110. Sehnsucht, the intense yearning for something no material 
Object can satisfy, as once described by C.S. Lewis, is a way to God. In Williams's War in Heaven, this 
concept appears as "desire" and is a significant motif. A broader theme concerns the war of the Ancient Enemy. 
who knows that “he hath but a short time" until the end of the world and the final sealing up of hell, with God, 
Who has no worries about time. The novel demonstrates that Williams's macrocosm is involved with far more 
than the conventionally delineated representatives of Good and Evil. DAC 


Virginia Woolf 


81-2271. Gindin, James. Lots of Cotton Wool, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 312-25. (rev.-art., Virginia Woolf. 
Moments of Being: Unpublished Autobiographical Writings, ed. Jeanne Schulkind (New York: Harcourt 
Brance Jovanovitch, 1976); and The Letters of Virginia Woolf, 1912-1922, Vol. 2, ed. Nigel Nicolson (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovitch, 1976). In these memoirs and letters, both well edited, Woolf tried to extract 
the significant moments and patterns from what she called the "cotton wool" of life. Recurring concerns which 
held this significance for her include the loss of her mother; her relation to her half brother George and her sister 
Vanessa; her complex snobbery and ambivalence to servants; her uneasy but practical attitude to war; her 
iconoclasm, deliberate outrages and verbal sex; and her envy of characters who are at once realistic and 
romantic. W.H.M. 


81-2272. Hessler, John G. Moral Accountability in MRS. DALLOWA Y, Rena, 30, 3, 1978, 126-36. Mrs. 
Dalloway is not a saint for the modern condition or a model of the way out of the existential dilemma. Neither is 
she a heroine who transcends the limits of her environment. At best, she is an all too pathetic product of social 
forces she has not recognized. In trying to suppress rather than change her morally ambiguous relation to her 
world, Mrs. Dalloway "only suffers more rarified states of alienation, more painful degrees of 
unreality." G.A.C. 


Modern Fiction 


81-2273. Craig, David. Images of Factory Life, Gulliver, 2, 1977, 96-112. Not until 150 years after the 
creation of the British proletariat by the factory system did a sizeable body of genuine working-class fiction 
appear. Names like Sillitoe, Storey, Hines, Brown, Wesker, Arden, Mercer, Behan, Livings and Griffith 
represent a new type of literature, which is colloquial, down-to-earth, topical, rude and ungenteel, with scenes 
in factories, council houses, kitchens and prisons. Whereas the so-called industrial novel viewed the 
factory-life from without, this new body of fiction does not hold up the workers for the reader's inspection but 
shares their "experience [of] their rich, manifold, indestructible, creative life, illuminated from the inside." 
Peter Brown's novel Smallcreep's Day is analysed as a paradigm of this new approach in literature. 
A.M.S. 


Modern General 


81-2274. Lucas, John. From Naturalism to Symbolism, RMS, 21, 1977, 124-39. Nineteenth-century English 
naturalism resulted in the rise of the symbolist movement. Reacting against a concem with externalities, 
writers rejected naturalism in favor of art which reveals underlying truth. Both symbolists and socialists reacted 
against the deterministic elements in naturalism, which leaves no room for social change. In tracing the 
naturalism-symbolism transition, Lucas discusses George Moore, George Gissing, Arthur Symons, and W.B. 
Yeats. L.J.D.I. 
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UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES I — PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 
General 


81-2275. Haas, Rudolf. Some American Contributions to World Literature, YCGL, 26, 1977, 17-23. As seen 
from a German perspective, American writers have contributed significantly to a world literature that goes 
beyond nationalistic concerns. In a broad survey we note the themes of common sense in Franklin, ihe plea for 
liberty in Paine and Jefferson, the conflict of nature and civilization in Cooper, the modernism in Hawthorne. 
The most genuine contributions, however, are the short story, Melville's Moby Dick, Hemingway's code of 
love and death, and the megalopolis experience conveyed in American poetry, prose and drama. The image of 
the common man as hero and the creation of new myths in American literature have made the world tradition all 
the richer. B.B.R. 


UNITED STATES II — BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Descriptive 


81-2276. Degutis, Alan N. and John B. Hench. Additions and Corrections to Evans and to Bristol's 
Supplement Thereto, PAAS, 88, Pt. 1, 1978, 102-14. [The note provides another installment of additions and 
corrections to Evans and Bristol.] J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES III — LANGUAGE 
Theoretical Studies 


81-2277. Massey, Irving. Two Types of Visual Metaphor, Criticism, 19, 4, 1977, 285-95. Each metaphor 
brings about the capture of an entity whose essence it shifts to different surroundings so that we are compelled 
to know it without its nonessential characteristics. The major elemen: is the tenorand the minor the vehicle. If a 
hero is seen as leonine, it is he who is the tenor not the lion; but if a twig appears to be a human arm, the arm is 
the tenor, and the twig is the vehicle. Things impress us when doing something unnatural for them, as when a 
reed gestures. "An isolating incongruity has set in to mark the moment for metaphoric perception.” In a 
strongly affecting scene the figure of speech is very nearly a synedoche. M.T.H. 


UNITED STATES IV — THEMES AND TYPES 
Fiction 

81-2278. Margon, Arthur. Urbanization in Fiction: Changing Models of Heroism in Popular American 
Novels, 1880-1920, AmSt, 17, 2, 1976, 71-86. Growing urbanization changed America's concept of the hero 
by separating individualism from benevolent actions. America's earliest heroes were neo-classical elitists who 
upheld social ideals. Later, power became a prerequisite of heroes, but in conquering the environment they 
were still oriented to social good. Subsequent materialism undermined this model. In utopian romances like 
Bellamy's Looking Backward and Donnelly's Caesar's Column, individualism is directed by social institu- 
tions to public goals. The changing heroism in Western tales appears in Wright's The Winning of Barbara 
Worth. His hero deserts the selfishly commerical individualism of his urban upbringing for community 
self-interest. Last, Booth Tarkington's business romances reject heroism because charitable, communal ends 
cannot be achieved by individuals imbued with contemporary social values. A.R.S. 


Subjects 


81-2279. Dauber, Kenneth. Criticism of American Literature, Diacritics, 7, 1, 1977, 56-66. American 
literature has always been obsessed with its own process. Feidelson saw American symbolism as an attempt to 
create the world in language. Van Wyck Brooks saw impressionism as a way of dealing with the nonobjectivity 
of texts. Meaning was not embodied in the book but in the discourse between it and the critic. New Criticism 
stagnated once it hardened into a system of aligning readings at various levels. In the 60's phenomenology 
offered philosophical categories for transacting the text but could not deal with the resistance of American 
writing to meaning. More recent theorists suggest their own reasons for this unease but continue to reveal the 
self-consciousness of American writers. R.R. 
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UNITED STATES V — SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge 


81-2280. McCorison, Marcus A. American Bibliographical Notes: The Rarity of MODERN CHIVALRY, 
PAAS, 85 Part 1, 1975, 3C9. The American Antiquarian Society has obtained a complete set of the first edition 
of Brackenridge's Modern Chivalry, a novel so erratically published that complete sets are very rare. J. H. Ro. 


81-2281. Modlin, Charles E. American Bibliographical Notes: The Folly of Ambition in MODERN CHIVAL- 
RY, PAAS, 85, Part 1, 1975, 310-3. Brackenridge’s novel attacks the evil of unqualified candidates running 
for public office. Using Scipio Africanus as a prototype, Brackenridge alludes to Aaron Burr's pursuit of the 
presidency. His broader issue concerns the necessity of using balances of power to control officials. The title of 
the novel refers to this way of defending against the folly of amibition in a democracy. J.H.Ro. 


Anne Bradstreet 


81-2282. Ball, Kenneth R. Puritan humility in Anne Bradstreet’s Poetry, Cithara, 13, 1, 1973, 29-41. The 
structure of Bradstreet’s poems and prose meditations [several of which are quoted and examined] suggests the 
conversion narration common in New England Congregationalist practice — awareness of sinfulness, an 
experience of humiliation or suffering or material deprivation, submission to God's wil! and ultimately 
justification and the deligkts of the heavenly city before which earthly goods pale. She “and later Puritan 
writers such as Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards . . . all recognized the centrality of the theme of 
humility." S.M.A.W. 


Charles Brockden Brown 


81-2283. Gilmore, Michael T. Calvinism and Gothicism: The Example of Brown's WIELAND, SNovel, 9, 2, 
1977, 107-18. Brown has turned to the example of Paradise Lostto develop this story of expulsion from a North 
American Eden. Parallels between the novel and the epic abound, from the equation of Carwin with Satan and 
Clara with Eve in the temptation scene to Clara's final exile. Like Godwin in Caleb Williams, a novel which 
directly influenced him, Brown expresses a submerged and oblique Calvinism as well as a Gothicism, stressing 
that salvation depends on both grace (through election) rather than good works and a realization of inner 
depravity rather than public vindication. Thus Milton provided a natural model for "the core of the novel's 
concer. . . the mutual failure of Clara and Pleyel to assume responsibility for their transgressions.” W.H.M. 


William Byrd 


81-2284. Wolf, Edwin, II. More Books from the Library of the Byrds of Westover, PAAS, 88, Pt. 1, 1978, 
51-82. A total of 94 titles in 102 volumes have been added to the list published in 1958. Clues leading to the 
discovery of these volumes came from correspondence of the Byrds, and inscriptions and notes of ownership 
provided informetion about earlier and later owners. [The Supplementary Catalogue of Westover Books 
Located extends from p. 58 to p. 82.] J.H.Ro. 


John Dickinson 
See 81-2127. 
Benjamin Franklin 


81-2285. Axelrad, Allan M. The Protagonist of THE PROTESTANT ETHIC: Max Weber's Ben Franklin, 
Rendezvous, 13, 2, 1978, 45-59. Biographers in the 19th century presented Franklin as more exemplary than 
he was. Max Weber's The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism pictured him as the prototypical 
capitalist, an outgrowth of the puritan spirit. Weber saw him as standing for "hollow values, esthetic 
impotence, and the mockery of a once vital religious ethic," for "alienation and dehumanization." Weber 
pictures him as a “sterile middle-class moralizer" whereas Franklin was really a "boyishly romantic man, with 
a light sense of humor and a passion for sensuous living." Yet the fictive character created by Franklin in The 
Way to Wealth and The Autobiography fulfilled Weber's need for an ideal type. The fact that it was fictive does 
not damage Weber's thesis. LEC: 


Increase Mather 


81-2236. Lowance, Mason I., Jr., and David Watters. Increase Mather’s NEW JERUSALEM: Millennialism 
in Late Seventeenth-Century New England, PAAS, 87, Pt. 2, 1977, 343-408. The most important of the three 
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recently identified Mather MSS, New Jerusalem, deals with Mather's conception of the actual sequence of 
events during the millenium and shows his faith in the future perfection of God's society of saints. The 
document makes possible an understanding of Mather's metaphorical language and for historians of ideas 
provides insight into 17th-century millenialism and chiliasm. [The edited MS appears on pp. 362- 
408.] J.H.Ro. 


John Woods 


81-2287. Sinclair, Donald. A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS, ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS: A Note, 
PAAS, 88, Pt. 1, 1978, 114-9. In 1797 the printer and publisher John Woods issued this work, which is now 
most frequently bound with six other pamphlets — a circumstance which has confused bibliographers 
including Evans and Morsch. [The note provides bibliographical information for the six items and dispels 
much of the confusion.] J.H.Ro. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries Poetry 


$1-2288. Stoddard, Roger E. More Addenda to Wegelin’s Early American Poetry, PAAS, 88, Pt. 1, 1978, 
83-90. [The note supplements Stoddard's A Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets Unrecorded in Oscar 
Wegelin’s EARLY AMERICAN POETRY, 1650-1820.] I.H.Ro. 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries General 
See 81-2128-34 
UNITED STATES VI — NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 
James Fenimore Cooper 


81-2289. Bradsher, Frieda K. Christian Morality and THE DEERSLAYER, Rena, 31, 1, 1978, 15-24. Cooper 
inadvertently revealed the weakness of Natty Bumppo's shallow morality even as he personally drew back 
from openly condemning him. The author's religious views were never identical to those of Natty’s deistic 
attitudes; rather than believing in the virtues of solitary communing with nature, Cooper remained a devout 
Episcopalian throughout his writing career. The conflict between Cooper’s religious beliefs and his idealiza- 
tion of Natty the Deerslayer created "a novel shot through with unresolved inconsistencies and unconscious 
ironies . . ." G.A.C. 


81-2290. Paul, Jay S. The Education of Elizabeth Temple, SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 187-94. In The Pioneers, 
Elizabeth Temple returns from school with knowledge and sophistication, but during the story she acquires 
wisdom. She matures in appreciating beauty, developing a perspective on death, and learning how to influence 
her community as her father's heir; and as she responds to life at home she becomes "responsible" in ner new 
role. W.H.M. 


See also 81-2294. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


81-2291. Brubaker, B.R. Hawthome’s Experiment in Popular Form: MR. HIGGINBOTHAM'S CATAS- 
TROPHE, SHR, 7, 2, 1973, 155-66. A rare example in Hawthorne of popular humor, this peddler's tale 
appeared with two sketches in an abortive series in New England Magazine (1834). Although a framed 
vernacular narrative eluded the formal stylist, the intrinsic vitality of Dominicus Pike as a wily Prometheus 
illuminates falsehood. Rationality is rewarded by prosperity in the restored order. SAM AW 


81-2292. Whalen, Robert Emmet, Jr. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES: Allegory of the Heart, Rena, 
31, 2, 1979, 67-82. This novel can be read as an allegory likening the House to “a great human heart" and the 
characters to various personified abstractions. It is the history of a holy war between the Flesh in the person of 
Judge Pyncheon and the Spirit in the person of Clifford, between the Selfish Principle and the Unselfish 
Principle. A full perception of the House's allegorical significance reveals Salem as another Mansoul, "equal 
to Bunyan's in psychological subtlety and superior to it as artistic achievement." G.A.C. 


Herman Melville 


81-2293. Beja, Morris. Bartleby and Schizophrenia, MassR, 19, 3, 1978, 555-68. Although considering 
Bartleby as a psychological study does not preclude other approaches to the story, clinical analysis probably 
identifies Bartleby as a schizophrenic. The term, however, does not touch the depth of his disturbance; 
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Bartleby has chosen non-being by avoiding being. The lawyer's attempts to reason with Bartleby fail and his 
genuine love never breaks through the wall Bartleby has built around himself. J.H.Ro. 


81-2294. Bird, Christine M. REDBURN and AFLOAT AND ASHORE, NaRev, 3, 5, 1979, 5-16. James 
Fenimore Cooper's Afloat and Ashore (1844) was clearly a model for Herman Melville's Redburn (1849). 
Both are "the stories of Americans losing their innocence on sea voyages." Each bov, Miles Wallingtord and 
Wellingborough Redburn, has to abandon the idealized picture of a dead father and work out his own 
personality; each has a friend (Rupert Hardinge and Harry Bolton) who refuses to meet the demands of real life. 
Admittedly, fundamental beliefs differ: while Cooper's hero learns to fit into his class-position, Melville's 
comes to recognize that all men are equal. In technique, Cooper's first-person narration is more successful than 
Meiville's, but what for Cooper was a late experiment, was developed by Melville to create his greatest 
novels. D.M.J. 


81-2295. Haberstroh, Charles Jr. Melville, Marriage, and MARDI, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 247-60. Although 
Elizabeth Shaw was writing enthusiastically of her marriage in 1847, Melville may well have resented some 
aspects of it and expressed his frustrations in Mardi. With financial help from his father-in-law a threat to his 
masculinity, and sexual relations an affront to his Puritanism, Melville may have embodied his own dream of 
“tranquility, beauty, and purity" in his dream girl Yillah. Thus Taji rejects all help in trying to possess Yillah, 
the sensual Hautia points up Yillah's asexuality by contrast, and the shrewish and materialistic Annatoo 
suggests the unromantic realities of married life. W.H.M. 


81-2296. Joswick, Thomas, P. Figuring the Beginning: Melville's THE CONFIDENCE-MAN, Genre, 11,3, 
1978, 389-409. Melville's novel seems to open by fiat, out of nothing: a mute uncannily boards a ship. He 
appears from a void on shore and is likened to a Peruvian deity, son of the sun. However this is cast in doubt by 
images of acting, and by talk of delusion; he could be only a parhelion, a sham, or mockery sun. Two chapters 
(14 and 33) present contradictory literary theories, one mimetic, one romance. The very sentences contradict 
and cancel out one another. Melville, like his own Ahab, was the victim of his inner division, torn between his 
sense of himself as a subject and the world's sense of him as an object. R.R. 


81-2297. Kring. Walter D., and Jonathan S. Carey. Two Discoveries concerning Herman Melville, PMHS, 
87, 1975, 137-41. Two recently discovered letters in the Bellows Papers of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society plus entries in the archives of the All Souls Unitarian Church (New York City) bear upon Melville's 
marital problems and religious identity. The letters, addressed to the minister by Melville's wie and her 
half-brother, suggest the couple's serious marital difficulties. The archives of the church reveal the Melville 
family connection with it from 1840 to 1906 (Mrs. Melville’s death) recording rental of pews and important 
family events such as baptisms, marriages and deaths. A.C.H. 


81-2298. Norris. William. Abbott Lawrence in THE CONFIDENCE MAN: American Success or American 
Failure, AmSt, 17. 1, 1976, 25-38. Since Melville's artistry includes drawing his characters from life, there are 
reasons to assume that the "gentleman with gold sleeve-buttons" (chap. 7) is Abbott Lawrence. Melville knew 
Lawrence, whose physical characteristics fit the portrait. Furthermore, Melville's concern with the ambi- 
guities of American life in this novel are apparent in the false humanitarianism of Lawrence's slavery-based 
philanthropies. As with Lawrence, Melville's gentleman's goodness is less a moral virtue than a charitable 
facade. A.R.S. 


81-2299. Skerry, Philip J. BILLY BUDD: From Novella to Libretto, ReAL, 3, 1, 1976, 21-6. E.M. Forster 
and Eric Crozier adapted Melville's novel for Britten’s opera of the same title by selecting phases which allow 
for an outcome favoring dramatic development. Melville alloted the same spatial consideration to his three 
main characters, Billy, Vere and Claggart; but in the libretto, Vere is narrator, not seen as Miltonian man 
balancing the poles of Machiavellian man and "egoless narcissism" but as existentialist man confronting a 
choice. Billy and Claggart typify only superficially ignorant goodness, that is, innocence which can be 
destructive. After Billy kills Claggart his death by hanging is Christ-like in that it is a sacrifice for Vere and so 
fulfils the Christian ideal of love. M.T.H. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


81-2300. Obuchowski, Peter A. A Case Against LIGEIA, NaRev, 3, 5, 1979, 59-63. The fact that Ligeia 
remains enigmatic even today implies a failure on its author's part. Many points in the plot remain obscure, and 
the “insistent focus on memory" is never explained. Whereas in The Fall of the House of Usher, the gradual 
collapse of its narrator into insanity is made plain to the reader, we never know whether Ligeia is a supernatural 
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tale or the depiction of an unbalanced mind. Poe himself seems to have felt that the real potential theme of 
Ligeia was one that he had already expressed in Morella. In avoiding repetition, he created a “good commerical 
story," which has all the art of Usher but lacks the latter's important psychological dimension." D.M.J. 


Jones Very 


81-2301. Robinson, David. Jones Very and the Unitarian Tradition, HTR, 68, 2, 1975, 103-24. Jones Very's 
relation to Transcendentalism and to Unitarianism has puzzled his critics of our time as well as his. Three 
aspects of his thinking help to clarify his relation to these movements. First, his poetry hinges on his religious 
conversion rather than aesthetic theory. Second, unlike the Transcendentalists, he sees nature as a spiritual 
guide for the converted but not for the unconverted man. Finally, for him it is the Scriptures that awaken and 
satisfy man's desire for religious truth. These facts indicate that he is closer to Unitarianism than to 
Transcendentalism. J.H.Ro. 


UNITED STATES VII — NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Henry Adams 


81-2302. Guerin, Wilfred L. Dynamo, Virgin, and Cyclotron: Henry Adams and Teilhard de Chardin on 
Pilgrimage, Rena, 28, 3, 1976, 139-46. Though more different than alike, Adams and de Chardin dealt with 
similar signs and symbols. Parallels between them shed light on their work and thought and pinpoint their place 
in the history of ideas. Teilhard's scientific foundations were as sound as Adams's, and his Christian fatith gave ` 
his scientific orientation the perspective that Adams lacked. G.A.C. ` 


Horatio Álger 


81-2303. Ihamon, W.T., Jr. Horatio Alger and American Modernism: the One-Dimensional Social Formula, 
Amst, 17, 2, 1976, 11-26. Alger's premise that outsiders find value only within society dominates American 
fiction when the regional and ethnic pluralism of the 19th-century fades. Alger's repeated bourgeois heroes 
emphasize urban life as the arena for success by adopting commercial values. Although luck aids success, only 
those with a middle-class consciousness reap society's rewards. Since success is defined as acceptance in the 
middle-class, class divisions become absolute and mobility minimized. Rather than being a bridge between 
classes, Alger's success formula is a rampart against those undesirable types who repeatedly attempt to subvert 
middle-class virtues. A.R.S. 


Gertrude Atherton 


81-2304. Forrey, Carolyn. Gertrude Atherton and The New Woman, CHQ, 55, 3, 1976, 194-209. [This article 
appraises the influence of the times, the locations and the people on Atherton's novels.] N.M.W. 


Stephen Crane 


81-2305. Dow, Eddy. Cigars, Matches, and Men in THE OPEN BOAT, Real 2, 1, 1975, 47-8. A 
complicated paradigm of interrelationships is one of the roots of greatness in Crane's story. The statement 
about the thin oar ready to snap prefigures the oiler's death. At the story's end the reference to the oiler’s face in 
shallows and sand corresponds to references elsewhere to eight cigars, four soaked with seawater and four 
unharmed. Four men (wet cigars) are drowned, four men (dry cigars) are still alive, and the three dry matches 
represent the men who will be saved. M.T.H. 


Emily Dickinson 


81-2306. Ball, Kenneth R. Emily Dickinson and the Beautiful, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 287-94. Serious thought, 
heightened sensibility, and apt original language distinguish Emily Dickinson's transcendence of the pictures- 
que according to the esthetics of Samuel Newman [Practical System of Rhetoric, Andover, 1839], who 
considered the beautiful “an emotional response which in art surpasses nature" and the picturesque a part of the 
beautiful which literarily was “a technique of expression . . . and an artistic fitness of language" and visually 
suggested fitness for painting. Creative idealization whereby a scene became a "meaningful commentary on 
human experience" superseded exact representation. [Examples from Dickinson follow.] S.M.A.W. 


Harold Frederic 


81-2307. Miller, Linda Patterson. Casting Graven Images: THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE, Rena, 
30, 4, 1978, 179-84. Theron Ware presents the dilemma of man caught up in a moral wasteland and chiefly 
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concerns how each important character confronts it. Critics have generally viewed the responses of Frederic's 
characters as reflective of the morally degenerate milieu that existed in 19th-century America; yet the novel 
cannot be so limited. It has a more complex and universal message. The essential question Frederic asks but 
never directlv answers is not whether God exists, but how should one live in a world of changed and corrupted 
values. G.A.C. 


Henry George 


81-2308. Schwartzman, Jack. White Parasols and Elephants Mad with Pride (or, The Purple Prose of 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY), NaRev, 3, 5, 1979, 78-81. In the centennial year of its first publication, much 
attention will be paid to Progress and Poverty, but one important aspect is its sparkling, lyrical prose. George 
uses symmetry and repetition, biblical cadence, parallel allusions, and comparison and contrast (as demons- 
trated in the title). | D.M.J. 


Henry James 


81-2309. Barstow, Jane Missner. Originality and Conventionality in THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 
Genre, 11,3, 1978, 445-58. James deconstructs his novel through his circumlocutions, passive style. Hyacinth 
"had been provided with the best opportunities for choosing between the beauty of the original and the beauty 
of the conventional." The passive voice shows that he never chose, that the choice was predetermined for him. 
It was arranged by "fate", a term used in the absence of God. Hyacinth's suicide, then, was inevitable. His 
proletarian mother has murdered his aristocratic father. Trained as a bookbinder, he comes in contact with 
anarchists who pledge him to murder a duke. Rather than repeat his mother's crime, he commits the "original" 
one of suicide. R.R. 


81-2310. Bellringer, Alan W. THEIVORY TOWER: The Cessation of Concern, JAmS, 10, 2, 1976, 241-55. 
Contrary to F.O. Matthiessen's view that a parallelism exists between the ugly aspects of the American 
business world and World War I in The Ivory Tower, James stopped work on the novel the day the war broke 
out because he found Gray Fiedler's lack of concern, his “aesthetic pacifism,” incompatible with the atrocities 
of wartime experience. Although the novel's structure can only be surmised from the fragment, Gray figures in 
most chapters as the narrative center of consciousness, a counterbalance to the rich American business scene by 
virtue of his European education. This somewhat romantic character reflects James's nostalgia for his own 
carefree youth, given to imaginative writing, and contrasts with his practical concern for the miseries of the 
war. A.H. 


81-2311. Greenstein, Susan M. THE AMBASSADORS: The Man of Imagination Encaged and Provided For, 
SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 137-53. As an autobiographical character, Strether reflects James’s concern with 
American as opposed to European culture and his fear of not experiencing meaningful life. Both share a keen, 
discriminating mind, but such autobiographical fiction creates the difficulty of “graceful self-deprecation” of 
the author’s admirable traits. With ironic undercutting unsuitable for such a near perfect mind, James 
developed instead a “radical undercutting,” or weaknesses which humanize his character without diminishing 
his strengths. Although duped for a while, Strether comes to realize that appreciation of place rather than place 
itself really matters. Yet James’s definition of virtue as imaginative discrimination rather than moral principles 
must leave readers uneasy about Strether’s perfections. W.H.M. 


81-2312. Jacobs, Edward Craney. James’s "Amiable Auditress”: An Ironic Pun, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 311. 
James's substitution of this phrase for "Madame Merle" when revising The Portrait of a Lady makes a pun on 
her as "amiable adultress." W.H.M. 


81-2313. Nash, Christopher. Henry James, Puppetmaster: The Narrative Status of Maria Gostrey, Susan 
Stringham, and Fanny Assingham as Ficelles, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 297-310. James uses these ficelles as 
entirely structural characters. They dramatize his efforts to lead central characters and readers alike "from 
vulnerable ‘innocence’ to a state of knowledge, if not of wisdom.” They are guides who answer question posed 
by the central characters in the first part of their novels, but then, with their roles reversed, have the questions to 
ask. Despite such choral functions they are individualized, raising the problem as to why "they in fact do so 
little, and have so much . . . done to them.” Partial solutions include their supporting the moral value of the 
climactic white lies, their “dilating consciousness as an intrinsic force," and their reminding the reader of the 
limits of the purely inquisitive mind. W.H.M. 


81-2314. Rowe, John C. The Authority of the Sign in Henry James's THE SACRED FOUNT, Criticism, 19, 
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3, 1977, 223-40. James's text questions the possibility of personal expression when convention and tradition 
limit a poet's power to be original; his genius should be beyond ordinary law. The wish to be original is 
frustrated by constraints of language and society; a James social drama binds together the reality of society with 
the aesthetic terms of the poetic disrupter. Violent interpretation elucidates conventional and innovational 
dimensions peculiar to the "the movement of signification." Interpreting what is there has a tendency to bring 
forth a depth which is illusional. James through his protagonists deconstructs illusional authority and restores 
life to meaning. "The writer defines himself as an interpreter, whose fundamental object of interpretation is the 
social code." M.T.H. 


See also 81-2197, 81-2218. 


UNITED STATES VIII — TWENTIETH CENTURY 
James Agee 


81-2315. Whittier, Gayle. Belief and Unbelief in A DEATH IN THE FAMILY, Rena, 31, 3, 1979, 177-92. 
Agee's complex orchestration of belief and unbelief in this work reflects his preoccupation with the place of 
religion in human life. His belief in the value of the individual, the dignity of every soul, and the spiritual 
superiority of the poor springs from his religious sensibility. Recognition of the pilgrim status of each person 
places him at the center of religious renewal and recommitment to political concerns. A Death in the Family 
delineates “the struggle for and against faith, the goodness of human love . . ., and the possibility for an 
authentic, albeit limited, community within the family . . ." DAC 


Edward Albee 


81-2316. Adler, Thomas P. Albee’s SEASCAPE: Humanity at the Second Threshold, Rena, 31, 2, 1979, 
107-27. Albee's tone in his dramas has progressively darkened. He has continually explored how much false 
illusion man needs to get through life, and especially in Seascape. Yet the most fruitful way to approach 
Seascape is to examine it as a reverse mirror image of Albee's ezrlier dramas. G.A.C. 


Sherwood Anderson 


81-2317. Lupold, Harry Forrest, and Gene H. Dent. Sherwood Anderson on Videotape, OhQ, 23, 4, 1980, 
122-6. (Interview). The researcher today can find in Clyde, Oh. (the original of Winesburg) at least 132 places 
that Anderson mentioned. "Although change has taken place, there's still much of the old Clyde there and still a 
great deal of Sherwood Anderson. It will never really change.” [This is an interview with Dent, who produced 
two videotape programs about Anderson and his hometown.] J.S.P. 


81-2318. Rogers, Douglas G. Sherwood Anderson's Writing of MANY MARRIAGES, OhQ, 24, 1, 1981, 
44-51. When Anderson was working on this novel about the breakup of marriage (seralized 1922-1923, 
published in expanded book form, 1923), his thinking was affected by the disintegration of his own marriage. 
A constant experimenter with form, Anderson wavered in this book between the novel and intermingled short 
stories; he did his best work in the short story. A New Testament, prose-poetry, he felt complemented Many 
Marriages, and he planned to publish the two together; but A New Testament did not appear until 1927. 
Anderson abandoned publication of Many Marriages in a special limited edition when his publisher pointed out 
that this format might suggest pornography. The magazine version seems to have been a condensation of the 
book. J.S.P. 


John Ashbery 


81-2319. Altieri, Charles. Motive in Metaphor: John Ashbery and the Modernist Long Poem, Genre, 11, 4, 
1978, 653-87. Since the Enlightenment the lucid (rational) and lyric (emotional) ways of organizing a poem 
have been in conflict. The long poem becomes the drama of a mind evaluating its visionary moments. 
Ashbery's No Way of Knowing exemplifies dense, diffuse emotions in a self-reflexive dramatic situation. In 
three semantic and amotive codes, and two levels of discourse it presents surfaces scarred by accidents, the 
mind attempting to master pain as the speaker mourns the close of an affair by displacing and evading his 
existential loss. The contingent unrelated elements playing through his mind are the poem. Ashbery's 
“naturalism” shows multiple selves responding to a situation which the empirical self cannot control. [Self 
Portrait in a Convex Mirror is analyzed in detail.] R.R. 


Saul Bellow 


81-2320. Loris, Michelle Carbone. MR. SAMMLER'S PLANET: The Terms of the Covenant, Rena, 30, 4, 
1978, 217-23. The struggle to be human is Bellow's one story, and its various versions simply indicate the 
progress each of his protagonists makes in it. Sammler's journey takes him further than Bellow's other heroes. 
For Sammler, the answer to life "is to be found in the ‘God adumbrations in daily forms’ that he sees and sees." 
The reader sees what Sammler sees, though some of his seeing requires the reader's corrective. Mr. Sammler's 
Planet “makes one think about the collapse of civilization, about Sodom and Gomorrah, the end of the world"; 
and thus the reader is witness to the novel's narrow but significant spiritual movement through death to 
life. G.A.C. 


Dwight Boyer 


81-2321. Leopold, Harry Forest. Dwight Boyer (1912-1977): Story Teller of the Great Lakes, OhQ, 22, 4, 
1979, 138-41. A major collector of Great Lakes stories and the author of five books about these waterways and 
numerous newspaper articles, Boyer used not only the oral narratives of mariners but "newspaper files, 
General Services Administration Records, shipping company files, and library archives" to achieve verisimili- 
tude and narrative interest. J.-P. 


Louis Bromfield 


81-2322. Hatton, Robert W. Louis Bromfield Revisited, OhQ, 23, 2, 1980, 48-54. Bromfield’s love for the 
land found expression in what he did with and wrote about his “Malabar Farm" near Mansfield, Oh. in his five 
“farm” books (1943-1955). After 1940 when he began farming, the quality, if not the quantity, of his work 
declined; yet his strengths continued — "character portrayal, narrative technique and simple, straightforward 
style." [The five "farm" books are discussed.) J.S.P. 


Willa Cather 


81-2323. Yongue, Patricia Lee. Willa Cather’s THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE and Dutch Genre Painting, 
Rena, 31, 3, 1979, 155-67. Pictorial, structural, and psychological aspects of this novel help Cather to 
demonstrate the function and value of art in life. Through various art forms, particularly the Dutch genre 
painting, she stresses the picturesqueness, color, drama, dignity, and fulness of art. In The Professor’s House 
she portrays art as a teacher and moral guide for “those who have never learned the truths about life and art, and 
for those, like the Professor, who need a refresher course.” G.A.C. 


Hart Crane 


81-2324. Rowe, John Carlos. The “Super-Historical” Sense of Hart Crane's THE BRIDGE, Genre, 11, 4, 
1978, 597-625. Crane sees poetry as a spiritua] bridging of nature and society. Rather than fleeing into an easy 
pastoralism, he wanted to confront and internalize the power of technology. Crane criticizes the American 
nostalgia for the past and the rush into the future. One must say "yes" to the present. Prolepses and doubled 
images and ironic allusions stress the temporality of this poem's present, which "bridges" past and future. Its 
dislocations expose the fallacies of causal and intentional thinking that lead to determinism. Each episode 
attains and systematically dismantles its vision. Each episode enacts the eternally recurring dissonance. The 
unpoetic commercial structure, the Brooklyn Bridge, symbolizes the "between" of creation and destruction 
which is life. R.R. 


e.e. Cummings 


81-2325. Heyen, William. In Consideration of Cummings, SHR, 7, 2, 1973, 131-42. cumming's “trascibility 
in the face of criticism" and the alleged anti-intellectuality of his poems are corrective hyperbole. The 
persona's emotional spontaneity and epicureanism can mask the poet's irony and craftsmanship. Also, 
cummings unfashionably "celebrates and affirms." Hyatt Waggoner notes his "undiluted Emersonianism." 
cummings's transcendentalism explains much — "his glorification of intuition, his optimism, even the 
undercurrent of satirical instruction." S.M.A.W. 


Raymond DeCapite 


81-2326. Phillipson, John S. Pizza for Breakfast: The Novels of Raymond DeCapite, OhQ, 24, 1, 1981, 4-9. 
DeCapite's three published novels, The Coming of Fabrizze, A Lost King, and (in magazine format) Pat the 
Lion on the Head all present essentially the same milieu, but differently: Fabrizze is joyous; King mixes 
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comedy with pathos; and Lion is somber. Cleveland's near-west side is the setting for all three, but DeCapite 
transcends time and place to capture essential humanity, as he does in his first two plays, a new genre he has 
adopted. “Somewhat unusual," like pizza for breakfast, his works “are probably all the better" for this. They 
give us “wisdom about life and how to live it." J.S.P. 


James Dickey 


81-2327. Dickey, James. Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, 95, 4, 1981, 62-4. One chooses to live in 
Columbia, SC, because that city mixes several disparate things — "university town, southern political capital, 
and military base" — and because "it balances Appalachia and the Atlantic," the rural and the 
cosmopolitan. J.S.P. 


81-2328. Italia, Paul G. Love and Lust in James Dickey's DELIVERANCE, MFS, 21, 2, 1975, 203-13. A 
pattern of struggle, copulation, and death in this novel is anticipated by the early bedroom episode of 
love-making between Ed Gentry and his wife. The episode's relationship to subsequent experiences in the 
woods and the hunting episode may be understood by examining the roles of night, dreams and dreaming, 
perversion, and fantasy. The hunt and sexual pursuit theme is similar -o D.H. Lawrence's in The Fox. The hunt 
is sexual, but its purpose is to create love out of desire, to bring life out of the quarry’s death. J.A.C. 


Theodore Dreiser 


81-2329. Riggio, Thomas P. Another Two Dreisers: The Artist as "Genius", SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 119-36. The 
Genius (1915) marks a crucial shift from Dreiser's 19th-century concept of the artist as romantic hero to the 
concept in his last novels of the artist as beleaguered survivor of conflicting inner surges. The first version of 
the novel (1911) characterizes Witla as the superman artist, inverting humbling experiences from Dreiser's 
own life into triumphs. The final version stresses Witla's inner tensions and his painful process of trying to 
accommodate them. From this struggle Dreiser developed two themes: “(1) the artist and commercial success 
and (2) the artist and sensuality." The complexities of particularly the latter theme continued to perplex Dreiser 
and led to "the strained impasse" that makes the novel difficult. W.H.M. 


81-2330. Riggio, Thomas P. The Divided Stream of Dreiser Studies, SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 211-16. (rev.-art., 
Vera Dreiser, My Uncle Theodore, N.Y .: Nash Publishing Co., 1976; Donald Pizer, The Novels of Theodore 
Dreiser: A Critical Study, Minneapolis: U. of Minnesota P., 1976; Philip L. Gerber, Plots and Characters in the 
Fiction of Theodore Dreiser, Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1977). The refusal of biographers and critics to 
consider one another's approaches limits the success of Vera Dreiser's and Pizer's good books. The former 
adds valuable insights to our knowledge of the Dreisers as a family, but it fails to use them to clarity the fiction. 
Pizer rejects such a biographical approach but is at his best when using it to develop a thesis about individual 
novels like Jennie Gerhardt. Gerber combines both approaches ezlectically. W.H.M. 


Stanley Elkin 


81-2331. Elkin, Stanley, Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, 94, 5, 1980, 108-11. “I live where I do [in 
University City, Mo.] for the odd safety there really is in numbers" and the gastronimic felicities of nearby St. 
Louis. J.S.P. 


Ralph Ellison 


81-2332. Gottschalk. Sophisticated Jokes: The Use of American Authors in INVISIBLE MAN, Rena, 30, 2, 
1978, 69-77. Aware that humor may be a weapon and that juxtapositions of allusions may contribute to overall 
effect, Ellison makes witty use of various American authors in Invisible Manto support majot ideas: Booker T. 
Washington, Emerson, Whitman, and T.S. Eliot. Some names are used in serious jests, especially when the 
motif of black leadership is introduced; others are wholly ironic or strictly comic. G.A.C. 


William Faulkner 


81-2333. Blotner, Joseph. William Faulkner Seminar, UMSE, 14, 1976, 63-78. [Read carefully, Blotner's 
biography discloses “the heart of truth" without details of personal relationships that might come out later.] 
"Our greatest writer of prose fiction" excels in "the richness and variety of his work,” in his “sense of place" 
and "sense of life." Faulkner avoids statements about personal immortality. He “lived with pain" — old 
fractures and a back condition —, worried about money, valued privacy, felt public responsibility and concern 
for civil rights, found writing hard work. Through a foundation his Nobel Prize money aids 
students. S.M.A.W. 
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81-2334. Blotner, Joseph [a], William Lamb [b], Elizabeth Kerr [c], and Gerald Walton [d]. William 
Faulkner's Mississippi, UMSE, 14, 1976, 135-40. [Panel discussion]. [a] Faulkner himself valued the 
“fellowship of the hunt" and sought solitude fishing. [b, d] The film is somewhat outdatedly polemical on race 
relations. [c] A character in the story Race at Morning tells his adopted son they have to farm for 50 weeks to 
“earn the privilege" of hunting for two. This implicitly censures Ike McCaslin. S.M.A.W. 


81-2335. Chabot, C. Barry. Couching Clio: The Nature of Biographical Understanding, Diacritics, 7, 1, 1977, 
78-86. (rev.-art., John T. Irwin, Doubling and Incest/Repetition and Revenge: A Speculative Reading of 
Faulkner, Baltimore: The John Hopkins Univ. Press, 1975). Irwin's psychoanalytic interpretation of Quentin, 
which reflects Faulkner's obsession with incest themes, is a model of biographical insights. Both the Compson 
and the Sutpen families re-enact the same narcissistic patterns found in the Sartoris family. If the son cannot 
become the father in the Oedipal triangle, he is doomed to loving only a projected double. If loving a woman is 
equated with death, he is doomed to suicide. He enacts all three roles in the family romance simultaneously by 
destroying himself. Invoking these dynamics, Irwin shows that Faulkner's writing, itself, becomes a kind of 
progressive self-dismemberment. R.R. 


81-2336. Cowley, Malcolm. Dilsey and the Compsons, UMSE, 14, 1976, 79-88. The Sound and the Fury 
expresses a Southem landowner's kindly attitude toward a supposedly inferior race. This does not preclude 
close personal relationship such as the Faulkner family's with an actual prototype of Dilsey. Four views of the 
Compson family's collapse delineate the situation from which the story emerges and reaches catastrophe. The 
assocational flow of the three-fold stream of consciousness method obscures the temporal pattern, which the 
fourth narrator clarifies, also providing "the Jook of the characters.” By the end of the novel the destroyed 
Compsons signify the decayed social order. The Negroes’ human superiority is seen in kindness to Benjy and in 
religious faith. The Compsons' “generations passed away" — Dilsey's descendants endured. S.M.A.W. 


81-2337. Cowley, Malcolm. Ike McCaslin and the Wilderness, UMSE, 14, 1976, 89-97. Ike McCaslin, who 
chooses the pride, humility and courage of the wilderness, is esteemed by "those who set a value on levels of 
consciousness and on the salvation of the individual," But those who see responsibility in terms of political 
action blame him for relinquishing his land to dissociate himself from family guilt. Faulkner is himself 
ambivalent. A possible resolution sees Ike's gift of his hunter's horn to the illegitimate baby, the last 
descendant of the McCaslin who first took the land, as "suggesting that the mana and virtue of the family have 
passed now from the white to the negro line." S.M.A.W. 


81-2338. Cowley, Malcolm [a], Elizabeth Kerr [b], Evans Harrington [c], and Questioner [d]. Faulkner's 
Mississippi: Land into Legend, UMSE, 14, 1976, 119-33. [Panel discussion]. [a] Faulkner "has surrounded 
this country with human values that the mind needs to take in." [b] His imagination illuminates reality, often by 
synthesizing the variously distorted visions of several characters. [a, b] Faulkner's sense of place is stronger 
than most other Southern writers' and is enhanced by the cumulative effect of reusing settings and characters. 
He makes heavy demands on his readers (starting chronologically with The Unvanquished and Sartoris). [c, d] 
Northerners and Southerners (both expecting familiar South) recoil from bizarre extremes. [d] In film, cyclical 
nature reinforces Faulkner's words about the enduring spirit of man. Cowley's Portable brought money to 
Faulkner. S.M.A.W. 


81-2339. Culley, Margaret M. Judgement in Yoknapatawpha Fiction, Rena, 28, 2, 1976, 56-69. In this fiction 
Faulkner created an entire world whose fundamentally eschatological vision produces judgment motifs of two 
distinct traditions. Old Testament eschatology is largely apocalyptic, whereas the synoptic gospels and 
Revelation largely adopt the Judaic notion of a future, cosmic judgment from which no one may hide. The most 
interesting novels for themes of judgment in the Yoknapatawpha fiction are those “where apocalyptic 
eschatology and 'realized eschatology' exist in tension." Like eschatological writers of old, Faulkner hoped to 
awaken the reader to the significance of present choices, which will shape mankind's future. G.A.C. 


81-2340. Flynn, Peggy. The Sister Figure and "Little Sister Death" in the Fiction of William Faulkner, UMSE, 
14, 1976, 99-117. Faulkner's is a man's world in which the importance of women is relative. Older women 
may dominate; younger are Primal females, Utility figures [examples indicated], and Sisters [examples 
developed at length]. "Lean and epicene,” their honor must be guarded. The transition to “Little Sister Death” 
for the men involved is frequent in al! Faulkner periods. S.M.A.W. 


81-2341. Harrington, Evans. Selections from Faulkner and Yoknapatawpha, 1974: Introduction, UMSE. 14, 
1976, 1-3. Each August a Faulkner and Yoknapatawpha Conference has become "an annual feature of U. of 
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Mississippi's cultural program" since 1974. The University owns Faulkner's home, Rowan Oak, and the 
University library has a “complete collection of Faulkner secondary materials" and many memorabilia. Studies 
in English will henceforth publish the papers of the Faulkner conferences. S.M.A.W. 


81-2342. Kerr, Elizabeth. The Evolution of Yoknapatawpha, UMSE, 14, 1976, 23-62. Major or recurring 
themes in Faulkner's fiction from Sartoris (1929) to The Reivers (1962) include the prominent but moribund 
family representing the deteriorating community obsessed with the past; Waste Land vision, sometimes 
ironically inverting the romantic myth of "Innocence assailed by Evil and rescued by Chivalric Valor"; 
common man as tragic or comic hero; the Negro as scapegoat; exploitation and barrenness of the land; relativity 
of truth; the trickster tricked; initiation into manhood; assertion of individual worth and responsibility; 
humanism versus materialism; wisdom through detachment, through involvement. [A chronology of Yokna- 
patawpha novels and related stories and a selection of Faulkner's own synopses appear in an appendix. 
Discrepancies in various versions of the same story are carefully detailed.] S.M.A.W. 


81-2343. Kerr, Elizabeth [a], Malcolm Cowley [b], and Joseph Blotner [c]. The Riches of Yoknapatawpha, 
UMSE, 14, 1976, 141-61. [Panel discussion]. [a] "Buried treasure" in William Faulkner is proportionate to the 
effort to find it. As a writer of sequence novels Faulkner shares the approach by general concept used by Balzac 
and Zola but avoids the pitfall of over-systematization. He ts “very autobiographical in some of the less obvious 
ways" (in contrast to Thomas Wolfe who "never got outside of himself"). There is no disciplined artist in the 
Yoknapatawpha chronicles. Faulkner suggests Hardy but the Wessex novels did not interrelate characters. 
Faulkner also learned from and surpassed Conrad. [b] Faulkner was "an antislavery Southern nationalist,” nota 
regionalist. [c] A Fable "depleted his creative resources.” S.M.A.W. 


81-2344. Polk, Noel. Some Recent Books on Faulkner, SNovel, 9, 2, 1977, 201-10. (rev.-art.) Of these seven 
books "three are superior contributions to the Faulkner field." Although more a critic than a scholar, Warren 
Beck (Faulkner, Madison: U. of Wisconsin P., 1976) treats Faulkner's methods and techniques incisively and 
considers neglected works like Pylon and Intruder in the Dust. André Bleikasten (The Most Splendid Failure: 
Faulkner's THE SOUND AND THE FURY, Bloomington and London: Indiana U.P., 1976) develops a 
“complex and subtle" insight into the impact of Faulkner's earlier “sense of frustration and losses as a young 
man, and his narcissistic preoccupations" on this "central work in the Faulkner canon." Thomas L. McHaney 
(William Faulkner: A Reference Guide, Boston: G.K. Hall, 1976) provides a “highly usuable" annotated list of 
the most useful Faulkner studies. W.H.M. 


81-2345. Schrank, Bernice. Patterns of Reversal in ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, DalR, 54, 4, 1974-75, 648-66. 
Sutpen and the narrators of Absalom, Absalom! are connected by Faulkner's reversal of cause and effect. The 
effects of Sutpen's actions are demonstrated on and through the narrators long before the original causal actions 
are known to the reader. Sutpen's primal sin, denial by father of son, is also reversed in the title, where the 
Biblical David affirms his son. Because of his inversion of material over human values, Sutpen loses both 
plantation and son. The moral imperative is personal responsibility for one's actions and the ever-widening 
concentric circles of their after-effects. P.M.C. 


81-2346. Stoneback, H.R. Faulkner's Blues: "PANTALOON IN BLACK", MFS, 21, 2, 1975, 241-5. The 
probable source and emotional core of this story within Go Down, Moses is an old southern blazk and white 
country blues song, Easy Rider, also known as C.C. Riderand See See Rider. Love, loss, and bereavement are 
its themes and the song may be viewed as an objective correlative for the piece. Faulkner handles the allusion in 
an highly artistic manner, creating images and tensions which parallel those which exist between blues and 
spirituals and love, grief, and violence. J.A.C. 


81-2347. Stonum, Gary Lee. Dilemma in AS I LAY DYING, Rena, 28, 2, 1976, 71-81. This is the most 
schematic of Faulkner’s novels. His characters arrive at the moment of existential dilemma, the discovery that 
they must choose “between discontinuous halves of existence, by opening up ruptures in what they normally 
think of as the continuous fabric of the world." An either/or structure is reflected in the novel's imagery and 
diction. Dilemmas built into the world of As I Lay Dying are not meant to solve the problems of existence but 
“to articulate them and to insist upon their simultaneously conjunctive and disjunctive force."  G.A.C. 


81-2348. Walker, Ronald G. Death in the Sound of Their Name: Character Motivation in Faulkner's 
SARTORIS, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 271-8. One can overlook the intrinsic merit of Sartoris (1929) in offering it as 
introduction to Faulkner. Problems resulting from cutting the original Ms Flags in the Dust concern Bayard’s 
eccentric behavior and Narcissa's emotional reactions. Social conditioning and an exaggerated sense of moral 
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responsibility which, evaded, becomes illusion then legend, are aggravated for Bayard by his daredevi! twin's 
death: Bayard's obsessive denial of his own personality could involve guilt for wishing his rival's death. 
Fascination and terror distort Narcissa's relationships with men. Her brother and Bayard’s twin failing her, she 
submits to Bayard, whose violence repels her. She names their son untraditionally as if to avert family 
fate. S.M.A.W. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


81-2349. Monroe, H. Keith. Gatsby and the Gods, Rena, 31, 1, 1978, 51-63. Parallel events in the lives of 
Christ and Gatsby reveal several layers, including irony and allusions to older vegetation myths with their 
dying gods and the great mother goddess. What may at first seem a desultory ironic linking of Gatsby with 
Christ proves to be an expression of a philosophic dualism that recognizes the chasm between the material 
vegetative world and the imaginative ideal world. To express this vision, Fitzgerald used “a variation on the 
Christ story that incorporates the dying Gods of antiquity with Daisy as Earth Mother and Tom as Gatsby's 
Tanist." GAC. 


Robert Frost 


81-2350. Brock, Heyward. Robert Frost's Masques Reconsidered, Rena, 30, 3, 1978, 137-51. A Masque of 
Reason (1945) and A Masque of Mercy (1947) gain significance when considered in the light of Frost’s 
adaptation of the literary masque and his understanding of the Judaeo-Christian concepts of justice and mercy. 
Within the framework of the masque form Frost created two complementary works which cogently dramatize 
the question of sin and man’s ultimate salvation through mercy. Whether or not, as the poet himself suggested, 
the rest of his poetry can be read as a footnote to his masques is debatable; but “certainly one can confidently 
claim a higher critical position for the works in Frost's canon than they have previously been awarded.” G.A.C. 


John Gardner 


81-2351. Arnold, Marilyn NICKEL MOUNTAIN: John Gardner’s Testament of Redemption, Rena, 30, 2, 
1978, 59-68. Gardner is one of a few contemporary authors to speak of the artist as a shaper of values. For him, 
art has an obligation to affirm life and defend moral principles. An analysis of Nickel Mountain exemplifies his 
theory about the teaching function of literature, for it bears special witness to "the redemptive power of human 
goodness." G.A.C. 


John Hawkes 


81-2352. Wallace, Ronald. The Rarer Action: Comedy in John Hawkes's SECOND SKIN, SNovel, 9, 2, 
1977, 169-86. Hawkes presents his protagonist Skipper in two apparently contradictory ways. Repeatedly 
Skipper is a buffoon who misses the real evil around him and remains passive while others work to destroy him. 
In response he typically avoids heroic retaliation by inaction. Yet Skipper also exposes the solemn evils of his 
humorless society by maintaining “the comic virtues of love, patience and forgiveness" which are alien to it. As 
a result he emerges as a genuine hero by a new definition of the term, a man who forces himself to maintain 
these virtues passively when society demands that he act. Like Shakespeare's Prospero he creates a new island 
Eden which, flawed as it is, suggests a future hope made possible only by his misinterpretations of evil ard by 
his passivity. W.H.M. 


Ernest Hemingway 


81-2353. Burhans, Clinton S., Jr. Hemingway and Vonnegut: Diminishing Vision in a Dying Age, MFS, 21, 
2, 1975, 173-91. For Hemingway, one lives in this world by recognizing truths, discarding illusions, then 
finding or creating meaning, order, beauty. Humanity's finest triumphs are friendship, love, and empathy. 
Hemingway’s high seriousness evokes a tragic vision; one must confront and transcend one's condition. Iris a 
positive vision: human beings can succeed in this endeavor. For Vonnegut humans are trapped, able to do little 
about their condition, incapable of finding or creating order, purpose, beauty. They turn to illusions and seek 
relationships to help them endure; they succeed only at making themselves ridiculous and life unliveable. 
Happiness depends on finding something useful to do. Vonnegut's despairing humor evokes a comic and 
diminished vision, for irony and wit are an escape. J.A.C. 


81-2354. Davis, Robert M. THE NICK ADAMS STORIES: A Review Essay, SHR, 7,2, 1973, 215-9. Philip 
Young's edition of Hemingway's Nick Adams stories {Scribner 1972) reiterates Young's thesis that "Nick is 
the Hemingway hero” at the cost of critical perspective. Order of composition yields to conjectural internal 
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chronology. Nick is assumed as narrator in some stories where he is not named. Questionable assumptions mar 
what editorial principles do not support, the more regrettable since Young has otherwise been a guide to 
Hemingway. SM AW. 


81-2355. Di Robilant, Olghina. Hemingway and True Grit: A Memoir, Esquire, 91, 6, 1979, 38-42. [A 
personal reminiscence from girlhood]. Hemingway's female companions were always the famous in whatever 
city he might be. He enjoyed talking about bullfighting to those with a true interest in and knowledge of it. 
Africa affected him like a drug: he loved her, but blank spells resulting from a blow to the head in the second of 
two plane crashes cut him off from this land. Still, something of him remained behind in Africa. "Here was a 
man fighting himself, trying to hide his suffering; here was the man as great for once as the writer." J.S.P. 


81-2356. Seitzer, Leon F. The Opportunity of Impotence: Count Mippipopolous in THE SUN ALSO RISES, 
Rena, 31, 1, 1978, 3-14. The neglected figure of Count Mippipopolous helps clarify Hemingway's problema- 
tical attitude to love by demonstrating the special conditions under which one might live, and love, with 
impunity. The impotent Greek Count is like a successful Jake Barnes and is really Jake's double in the richly 
complex thematic design of The Sun Also Rises. The Count should be seen as more than a fascinating minor 
character; for he is "one of the most successful exponents of the good life in all of Hemingway's 
fiction." | G.A.C. 


See also 81-2073. 


Robinson Jeffers 


81-2357. Barkan, Phoebe. The Jeffers Family As I Knew Them, RIN, 53, 1979, 20-30. [This memoir provides 
information about the family life of the Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


81-2358. Brophy, Robert J. Jeffers Scholarly Materials: University of California, Santa Barbara, RIN, 54, 
1979, 29-31. [The list includes 12 letters, 45 file boxes (6" x 8" x 12") of Judith Anderson Papers, and 


miscellaneous material. } J.H.Ro. 
81-2359. Ghormley, W.H. Lineal Data of Joseph Jeffers and Barbara Moore, RJN, 54, 1979, 3-5. [The article 
provides information about the ancestry of Robinson Jeffers's parents.] J.H.Ro. 


81-2360. Kafka, Robb. Robinson Jeffers’ Published Writings, 1909-1911, RIN, 53, 1979, 47-67. [Part Í lists 
acknowledged, published poems (pp. 47-50). Part II reprints poems not included in Alberts's Bibliography 
(pp. 51-58.). Part III lists poems reprinted in Alberts, noting variations from the original appearances (pp. 
59-60). Part IV lists pseudonymous writings. Part V reprints poems by "Rob York(e)" and "Edwin Rush," 
presumably pseudonyms used by Jeffers.] J.H.Ro. 


81-2361. Rodgers, Covington. Notes on the History and Text of TAMAR AND OTHER POEMS, RJN, 54, 
1979, 19-29. Tamar and Other Poems appeared in three separate editions, by Peter G. Boyle, Liveright, and 
Modern Library. Since Boyle's text seems to follow Jeffers's normal tendencies, it is the best basis as copy 
text. [The article lists the 27 substantive and 124 accidental variants between the Boyle and Liveright texts (pp. 
23-29).] J.H.Ro. 


81-2362. Scharton, M.A. Ascriptive Structures in SOLSTICE, RJN, 54, 1979, 7-14. Jeffers’s use of 
ascriptive structures in Solstice justifies what seems to some critics stylistic flaws. When the narrative persona 
ascribes the repugnant material to sources other than himself, an aesthetic distance is established. The narrator 
can thus praise horrible ferocity without sanctioning it. J.H.Ro. 


81-2363. Scharton, Maurice A. Dissertation Abstract: A CONTEXTUAL ANALYSIS OF PROSODY IN 
SELECTED NARRATIVE POEMS OF ROBINSON JEFFERS, RJN, 53, 1979, 47-8. Robinson Jeffers's 
prosody is adapted to semantic ends and should be read in the context of subject matter, theme, and 
style. J.H.Ro. 


81-2364. Una Jeffers: Correspondent: Matthias Letters 1942-44, RIN, 53, 1979, 31-46. [This collection 
includes Una Jeffers's letters to Blanche Matthias — the earliest dated January 3, 1942 and the latest October 
25, 1944] J.H.Ro. 


81-2365. Wilson, Don D. Robinson Jeffers: Poetry Versus Prose in ROAN STALLION, RIN, 54, 1979, 14-9, 
A comparison of ten lines of Roan Stallion with a prose arrangement of the same passage shows the superiority 
of the poetic form, which provides 26 stress positions for words against six in the prose version. J.H.Ro. 
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Maria Jolas 


81-2366. Jayne, Jerie. Maria Jolas — Mystery Woman, LGJ, 4, 1, 1976, 5-26. Jolas should be recognized as 
an important force among the expatriate writers during the 1920's and 1930's. In addition to funding the 
innovative literary magazine, transition, she also served as a major editorial force while laboring in the shadow 
of her husband Eugene Jolas, Elliot Paul, and Gertrude Stein. G.S.S. 


Jack Kerouac 


81-2367. Henry, James. Thomas Wolfe: Jack Kerouac's Alter-Ego, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 24-6. From beginning 
to end, Kerouac's prose echoed Wolfe's. The two men resembled each other in loving America and in 
seemingly feeling that their time on ear-h was short. Hence their frantic life-styles. ISP. 


Ken Kesey 


81-2368. Forrey, Robert. Ken Kesey's Psychopathic Savior: A Rejoinder, MFS, 21, 2, 1975, 222-30. (A reply 
to Terence Martin, "One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest and the High Cost of Living," MFS, 19:1, 43-55, 
Spring 1973.) One Flew Over the Cucko»'s Nest represents the 50's ‘he-man’ generation more than the 60's 
counterculture. The machine is the central metaphor of oppression and a culprit in emasculation. Women, too, 
are culprits in refusing men their natural dominant role and in contriving machine-like existences for them. 
Black hospital attendants assist the nurses in subduing attempts of male patients to restore masculine traits and 
may be significant in view of the challenge presented white males by blacks and women. McMurphy's image 
follows a trend in recent American literature of psychopathic, self-appointed savior male heroes, surrounded 
by religious overtones, who believe themselves victims of conspiracy. J.A.C. 


Robert Lowell 


81-2369. Remaley, Peter P. The Quest for Grace in Robert Lowell's LORD WEARY’S CASTLE, Rena, 28, 
3, 1976, 115-22. Because of repeated transgressions man's condition is shown here as a spiritual exile from 
God. The central protagonist represents far more than a single man or nation; he stands for the universal moral 
condtion of post-World War II humanity. The central theme, the attempt to return to God's grace, results from 
the interplay of four matters: the relationship between the conclusion of The Land of Unlikeness (1944) and this 
volume (1946), the ballad excerpt from which the volume gets its title, the prescript to the poems, and the initial 
poem itself. With the successful completion of the quest for God's grace, the protagonist moves “from 
corruption to purity, from mortal disorder to divine order, from torment to peace, from the damnation of exile 
to the salvatory security of grace." G.A.C. 


Norman Maclean 


81-2370. Dexter, Pete. The Old Man and the River, Esquire 95, 6, 1981, 86-91. Retired from teaching at the 
University of Chicago, where his Shakespeare course was legendary, Maclean began writing in his seventies, 
taking two year to write A River Runs Thrcugh It, a book nominated in 1977 for the Pulitizer Prize. (No fiction 
award was made that year.) Today he lives in the wilds of Montana, savoring the twin beauties of language and 
the wilderness. His book is magnificent. J.S.P. 


Jack Matthews 


81-2371. DeMott, Robert (int.) Talking with Jack Matthews, OhQ, 23, 1, 1980, 4-11. The author of five 
novels, two books of short fiction, two of poetry, and one on rare-book collecting, and the editor of three (one 
in collaboration), Matthews is a craftsman. “By reimagining archetypical situations and characters, Matthews 
avoids sentimentality and pathos." Technically resourceful, he never forgets character as his chief 
concern. IS. P. 


Thomas Merton 


81-2372. Labrie, Ross. Thomas Merton's War Novel, Rena, 30, 3, 1978, 115-25. Although My Argument 
with the Gestapo is not an adequate statement about Nazism and the Second World War, it illuminates the 
universal human crisis of which the Nazis were a partial symptom. One of Merton's earliest works, it ties an 
impressive atmosphere and linguistic effect to a coherent and intellectually satisfying thematic design. It 
contains obvious leftover scenes from Merton’s undergraduate days at Columbia, but “on the whole he rises 
above this sort of thing and creates a memorable novel." His tendency to become overly absorbed in the play of 
language may weaken the overall effect; ronetheless, the novel has “an attractive vitality and a structural 
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complexity which were to prepare him for the consummate narrative art of The Seven Storey 
Mountain." G.A.C. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


81-2373. Ristkok, Tuuli-Ann. Nabokov's THE VANE SISTERS — “Once in a thousand years of fiction,” 
UWR, 11, 2, 1976, 27-48. Linked chronologically and thematically with Speak, Memory and representing a 
major stage in Nakobov's treatment of some central themes of his later fiction, the story (in Nabokov's Quartet) 
gives important clues to his readings in the literature of spiritualism and psychic research. The narrator of the. 
story, confronted by Cynthia Vane's belief in "intervenient auras" and his own ambivalent skepticism, had 
read widely in occult literature and investigated the claims of mediums about the existence of life after death. 
Nabokov includes cases from the mid-19th century to the 1930's. The Vane Sisters, together with Pale Fire, 
reveals his paradoxical attempt to expose the claims of the occultists and assert the possible persistence of 
intelligent consciousness outside of time. R.C.P. 


Flannery O'Connor 


81-2374. Allen, Suzanne. Memories of a Southern Catholic Girlhood: Flannery O'Connor's A TEMPLE OF 
THE HOLY GHOST, Rena, 31, 2, 1979, 83-92. Some readers who admire O'Connor's technical mastery find 
her fictional world too stark, her characters too weird, their guilt-ridden religious fanaticism incredible. In 
contrast A Temple of the Holy Ghost presents characters who share the author's Southern background and 
Catholic sacramental view. The good woman and the emphasis on Incarnational Love and the Eucharist 
provide the elements so often missing in O'Connor's fictional world. G.A.C. 


81-2375. Martin, Carter W. Flannery O'Connor's Early Fiction, SHR, 7, 2, 1973, 210-14. The five stories of 
O'Connor's Iowa master's thesis anticipate her later "wit, outrageousness, ambiguity and moral insight." The 
Geranium, expanded as Judgment Dayin Everything That Rises Must Coverge, shows an old Georgian trapped 
in a New York tenement, but in the revision going home to die. The Barber, about a defeated Southern liberal, 
has deliberate ambiguity and closes with the protagonist an object "emptied of spiritual resources." Wildcat 
combines “violence and religion in an illiterate social setting" in her successful later manner. The Crop mildly 
anticipates portrayals of “stifling domestic situations” with truth-deaiing humor. The Turkey, published as The 
Capture (in Mademoiselle 1948), shows a boy's moral maturation and sense of pursuit by the devil. 
S.M.A.W. 


81-2376. McDermott, John V. Dissociation of Words with the Word in WISE BLOOD, Rena, 30, 5, 1978, 
163-6. O'Connor developed a theory of man's "conflicting wills," which is specified by the use of frequent 
verbal and dramatic irony in her stories. In Wise Blood, "a polarization exists between words and the Word and 
between what man says and what he truly believes." Hazel Motes, the protagonist, wins a victory through a 
fusion of thought and feeling. At the end of the story, his "many wills" are no longer in conflict. In merging his 
"conflicting wills" and deciding "to be one with and in Christ, he has gained Wise Blood." G.A.C. 


81-2377. Oates, Joyce Carol. The Visionary Art of Flannery O'Connor, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 235-46. Everything 
That Rises Must Converge is revelation not irony. Teilhard's view of human consciousness rising until love 
transcends fragmentation suits O'Connor "sacramental imagination." Tragedy is resisting the Incarnation. 
Deliverance is by violence. O'Connor's stark distinction between the bodily and the spiritual is not pessimistic 
or undiscerning. In deluded egoism the protagonist of The Lame Shail Enter First "stuffed his own emptiness 
with good works like a glutton." O'Connor always writes about Original Sin. One can "appreciate her art" 
without sharing her theology. S.M.A.W. 


81-2378. Tolomeo, Diane. Flannery O'Connor's REVELATION and the BOOK OF JOB, Rena, 30, 2, 1978, 
78-90. Several theological statements made in Revelation parallel those found in the Book of Job. The main 
character, Mrs. Turpin, is hardly a Job, though her experiences strongly resonate with his. Her revelation, like 
that of Job, is how "the entire universe participates in the Divine life, with all partialities and self-justifying 
egos left behind." G.A.C. 


Eugene O'Neill 


81-2379. Fluckiger, Stephen L. The Idea of Puritanism in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill, Rena, 30, 3, 1978, 
152-62. Critics have often alluded to O'Neill's "puritanism," but have done little to define its nature, his 
relationship and debt to New England's early theocracy, and its effect on certain of his plays. Some of his 
statements about the purpose of the theater and internal evidence from a few of the plays themselves 
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(particularly Desire Under the Elms) reveal the impact of Puritan ideas on him. New England Puritanism, 

especially in its affinities to his early Catholicism, provided O'Neill with a ready source of stock settings and 

character types. He also revealed his atzitude to Puritanism through rhetorical and scenic imagery. 
G.A.C. 


81-2380. Stroupe, John H. The Abandonment of Ritual: Jean Anouilh and Eugene O'Neill, Rena, 28, 3, 1976, 
147-54. Anouilh and O'Neill differ most in emphasis and perspective, for both were obsessed in their plays 
with “the exploration and expansion of the implication of living in a world where renunciation of the rituals 
institutionalized by their society is essentially a renunciation of life." Anouilh saw meaning only in the 
transcendence of a world characterized by hollow, ritualistic exchanges and self-deception. O'Neill explored 
variations of a vision of life wherein the rizual demands of society often provided the only meaning to be found. 
Neither dramatist posited any inherent correspondence between meaning and reality. G.A.C. 


Walker Percy 


81-2381. Percy, Walker. Why I Live Where I Live, Esquire, 93, 4, 1980, 35-7. Percy lives in Covington, La, 
because he likes the South, with its strong sense of place, because the town is a "nonplace," is near New 
Orleans, is healthful, has a commendable tradition of dissent, tends to choose the wrong side in contemporary 
issues, and is indifferent to historical movements. But the area is changing, growing in population and 
"threatened by progress." J.S.P. 


Sylvia Plath 


81-2382. Gilbert, Sandra M. "A Fine, White Flying Myth": Confessions of a Plath Addict, MassR, 19, 3, 
1978, 585-603. Pieced together from her poetry, fiction and life, Plath's myth of the structure of female 
experience involves being enclosed in plester, a bell jar, a cellar, a waxhouse, and then escaping by killing 
daddy or somehow flying away — although at the same time fearing the risk of freedom. Plath found a sclution 
not in real life, but in her art. J.H.Ro. 
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Katherine Anne Porter 


81-2383. Hennessy, Rosemary. Katherine Anne Porter's Model for Heroines, CQ, 25, 3, 1977, 301-15. The 
consciousness of the protagonist develops through six stories and two novels, challenging the myth of a 
woman's fulfillment in romantic love. Miranda evaluates positive and negative values of her past in The 
Source, The Journey, and The Last Leaf. Female characters in the novel Old Mortality furnish models for 
behavioral codes. Miranda's childhood epiphanies are represented in The Fig Tree, symbolizing a fall from 
innocence; The Circus, associating death and sexuality; and The Grave, presenting temporal, historical, social, 
and personal forces. Miranda's search for identitv in Old Mortality involves disillusionment with romantic love 
threatened by death-in-life. The novel, Pale Horse, Pale Rider, traces Miranda's internal journey and 
confrontation with death. S.M.E.G. 


William Sidney Porter (O. Henry) 


81-2384. Rea, John A. The Idea for O. Henry's GIFT OF TRE MAGI, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 311-4. Conflicting 
accounts of the circumstances of O. Henry’s 1905 Christmas story indicate prior illustration and pressure of 
deadline but no source. Dulvina (1834) by a minor French story writer, Emile Chevalet, portrays an 
impecunious Gilbert selling his gold watch, and his mistress dreaming she has sold her long hair, with an 
incidental happy ending. Porter's ironic twist relating the actions is original. S.M.A.W. 


Ezra Pound 


81-2385. Schneidau, Herbert. Pound's B»ok of Cross Cuts, Genre, 11, 4, 1978, 502-21. Pound had an 
ambition to achieve the magnitude of Dante in a long poem which would sum up the intellectual history of the 
six centuries since the Divine Comedy. His poetic was based on Ovid's Metamorphoses. He wanted to 
mythicize visionary insights and present them in elliptical compression. This inclusive texture would supplant 
plot in his epic, which would resist closure, referentiality, and static meaning. He wanted a play of forces like 
the vortex, whose shape is maintained by the pressure of differences. For Pound, metaphor was based on 
difference, not on analogy, and meaning resulted from the pley of differences. So he constructed his epic on 
"cross-cuts of concrete reality" which would define the forces of thought. R.R. 


81-2386. Surette, P.L. "Having His Own Mind to Stand by Him,” HudR, 27, 4, 1974, 491-510. “From the 
very earliest beginnings of the Cantos there would appear to have been a tension between two quite different 
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poetic models: the Dantescan dream version and the Homeric sea journey.” The Pisan Cantos, despite their 
Odyssean references, are a reformulation of the poem up to that point as a Dantescan subjective lyric; and Rock 
Drill continues this transformation. Neither Odysseus nor the paradisal motif appears in Thrones or Drafts & 
Fragments. | B.P. 


Philip Roth 


81-2387. Finkielkraut, Alain (int.) The Ghosts of Roth, Esquire, 96, 3, 1981, 92-7. Roth's books should be 
read as fiction, not autobiography, and discussion of fiction should avoid talk cf structure, form, and symbol. 


The classification of Roth as “a member. . . of a so-called New York-Jewish school” of writers (along with 
Bellow and Malamud) is inaccurate for all three. But the fact of being Jewish has been significant in Roth's life 
and writing. J.S.P. 


George Santayana 


81-2388. Shaughnessy, Esward L. Santayana on Athletics, JAmS, 10, 2, 1976, 173-83. As an admirer of 
Greek culture, Santayana favored the classical ideal of athletics, which consisted in both the participants' 
spontaneous action and the spectators' esthetic edification. In his work he establishes athletics as an art form 
combining spontaneity and beauty (cf. Athletic Ode, The Last Puritan, The Sense of Beauty, Philosophy on the 
Bleachers). This concept is a direct reflection of his philosphy of art and is therefore at odds with the sense of 
Puritan duty and the crass competitive spirit of commercialism in the U.S. that links sports with profit and thus 
degrades them. A.H. 


Anne Sexton 


81-2389. Clifford, Deborah A. Anne Sexton: Determination without Self-Love in THE AWFUL ROWING 
TOWARDS GOD, NaRev, 3, 5, 1979, 39-43. In this posthumous work, God is the "accepter of the human 
imperfections she [Sexton] herself cannot accept”. Self-hatred and disillusionment with others lead to a split 
between her senses and what they observe. Always the “skeptic-believer”, she fills up a sense of God's absence 
by becoming her own high priest, until discovering that God is present in everything. But the immediacy of her 
poetry is achieved at the cost of durability: “That she leads one to a better understanding of herself than the self, 
herself than humanity, would seem to rank her among the minor recent poets." D.M.J. 


Sam Shepard 


81-2390. VerMeulen, Michael. Sam Shepard, Yes, Yes, Yes, Esquire, 93, 2, 1980, 79-81. Difficult, 
original, “defiant and inscrutable,” Shepard's plays attract a loyal but small audience; some critics find him 
obscure and undisciplined. Drama critics, in fact, don't know how to take his work. Shepard dislikes attempts 
to extract “meaning” from his plays, and he drastically revises earlier works while living an isolated, private 
existence. ` J.S.P. 


Isaac Bashevis Singer 


81-2391. Bertman, M.A. Singer's Slave, Rendezvous, 13, 2, 1978, 20-6. The Slave attempts to answer in 
parable form how the Jew retains identity when the growth of his person or his community seems opposed to 
tradition. Singer's Jacob wishes to be faithful to the Law and to understand his own life through studying the 
Bible. He has many experiences resembling those of his Biblical namesake. Wanda, a Polish Gentile, is the 
Rachael of Singer's book. When Jacob returns to their village twenty years after Wanda's death, he cannot find 
her grave. Her grave is discovered, however, when a grave is opened for Jacob. The Jewish cemetary had been 
enlarged. Hence, symbolically, the community has accepted this Gentile who has been the destiny of Singer's 
Jacob. LIC. 


Tes Slesinger 


81-2392. Biagi, Shirley. Forgive Me for Dying, AR, 35, 2-3, 1977, 224-36. Tes Slesinger's ficzion recalls the 
30's intellectualism of which she was a part. Her short stories reveal social issues — the tension of family life, 
the rights of women, the vulnerability of the working class. Her novel, The Unpossessed, treats New York City 
life and the problem of human identity. Her screenplays include The Good Earth and A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. She died at 39 known as the heir apparent of Dorothy Parker, but in the rediscovery of accomplished 
women writers she has been overlooked. S.H. 
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John Steinbeck 


81-2393. Palmieri, Anthony F.R. IN DUBIOUS BATTLE: A Portrait in Pessimism, ReAL, 3, 1, 1976, 61-9. 
John Steinbeck's novel, though published more than 30 years ago, still fits in with the present socio-economic 
system consisting of riotirg and strikes with violence, but with less pessimism because now there is an 
"Establishment" for negotiating. America in Battle during the Depression gives the view of have-nots spawned 
by a brutal system: the men who lead them are unworthy of the task but the strikers are immoral and vile. The 
result is one of the most pessimistic examples of American literature ever presented and equal in gloom to the 
nada passage in Hemingwazy's A Clean Well-Lighted Place. ` M.T.H. 


81-2394. Steinbeck, John. A Letter on Criticism, CQ, 25, 1, 1976, 90-4. (The letter, dated Feb. 5, 1955, 
responds to 2 request for comment on two articles in CQ, Summer 1954 and Winter 1955.) Like most critical 
articles the two about Grapes of Wrath may puzzle readers. Occurring after the fact, the advice and censure of 
critics does not assist the writer who strives for clarity and effectiveness. This novel, interesting rather than 
obscure, was carefully constructed to be read, not inspected. Criticism could only confuse another long novel, 
now in progress: upon the completed work, criticism could have no effect. S.M.E.G. 


Wallace Stevens 


81-2395, Bechler, Michael T. Inversion/Subversion: Strategy in Stevens’ THE AURORAS OF AUTUMN, 
Genre, 11, 4, 1978, 627-51. Stevens e deconstructive strategy is to borrow tropes from philosophy and subvert 
them. The first Canto maps the serpent's terrestrial traces. Canto II maps another empty space, a deserted 
cabin. Canto ill maps a house dissolving around a mother's absence. Cantos I and H have disposed of the text as 
representation; IH disposes cf it as transparency illuminated by a central meaning. Canto IV presents the myth 
of the father as a constant presence which controls the world through living speech. In Canto V musicians, 
actors, dancers enact the fall, showing the "stage" as an unmastered text. The final subversion is the concluding 
retum in Canto X "to where we were when we began." R.R. 


81-2396. Beehler, Michael T. Meteoric Poetry: Wallace Stevens' DESCRIPTION WITHOUT PLACE, 
Criticism, 19, 3, 1977, 241-59. Roy Harvey Pearce has noted that quite a few of Stevens's earlier principal 
poems are not symbolistic types since they do not relate to orders of meanings beyond themselves (The 
Continuity of American Poetry, Princeton U.P., 1961, p. 376). Denis Donoghue noted that in Stevens 
reasonable ideas have as their sole basis the character of the creative faculty that forms them (“Nuances of a 
Theme by Stevens," in The Act of the Mind, eds. R.H. Pearce & J.H. Miller, Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 
1965, p. 237.) Each critic while calling the poetry of Stevens descriptive has found in it an ideal state which is 
the generative source and the elemental groundwork of poetry. M.T.H. 


81-2397. Bloom, Harold. Wallace Stevens: Reduction to the First Idea, Diacritics, 6, 3, 1976, 48-57. The 
Snow Man may have derived its reductiveness to the First Idea from Charles Sanders Peirce's Idea of Firstness. 
Here Stevens dramatizes a quest for reality willing to risk the destruction of illusions. Other antecedents are 
Ruskin's Pathetic Fallacy, Emerson's "transparent eyeball" from Nature; Nietzsche's will; and Shelley's 
Homeric-Miltonic figuration of leaves. Ruskin said classical art expressed the thing itself, romantic art 
re-imagined an already altered object. Stevens asserts that he will not permit "pathos" to dominate. He must 
resist the Shelleyan influence from Ode to the West Wind which is alluded to so often in his poetry. Stevens was 
stripped of illusions (“the nothing that is") and of delusions (“Nothing that is not there"). R.R. 


81-2398. Ensor, Allison. “Tennessee” in Wallace Stevens’ ANECDOTE OF THE JAR, SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 
315-21. Stevens's letters (1905, 1918, 1919) on trips through or in Tennessee indicate “an alternate liking and 
loathing" imaginatively sufficient to account for the locus of the jar. Strained efforts to pinpoint symbolic 
settings are profitless. S.M.A.W. 


81-2399. Howard, David. Wallace Stevens and Politics, RMS, 21, 1977, 52-75. Reacting against war, 
Stevens sees realitv as politically revolutionary and violent. His writing thus reveals a concern with crowds and 
an interest in the deconstitution of authority. In his poetry, imagination has a political function of naturalizing 
revolutionary politics, presenting it in terms of the changing seasons. L.J.D.I. 


William Styron 


81-2400. Faltacosh, Monty Lowe. Wolfe and SOPHIE'S CHOICE, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 39-41. Although 
Styron is too much the individualist to imitate Wolfe consciously, echoes of Wolfe abound in Sophie’s Choice. 
One can cite the rich language, derived from books; “nostalgic evocation of the past"; adjectives or nouns in 
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lengthy parallels; the ranting language of accusation; and a concern with time. The first chapter of this novel 
caricatures Wolfe's second editor, Edward C. Aswell. I.S.P. 


John Updike 


81-2401. Plagman, Linda M. Eros and Agape: The Opposition in Updike’s COUPLES, Rena, 28, 2, 1976, 
83-93. Of Updike's novels, Couples most concerns the Christian faith and its relationship to sex and death in 
contemporary society. By emphasizing the underlying Easter ritual of returning to Life through Christ, Updike 
presents the ironic contrast of returning to Death through Self. While some of the characters, like Freddy and 
Piet, are blatant in their theory of temporal salvation, all are ruled by the self-seeking of eros. Having no viable 


concept of “a totally Other," the couples in the novel attain no real relationships. G.A.C. 
Kurt Vonnegut 
See 81-2353. 
Jan Wahl 
81-2402. Wahl, Jan. Confessions of Somebody Who Believes Animals DO Talk, OhQ, 23, 3, 1980, 92-8. [A 
reminiscence in which Wahl tells how he became a successful writer of children's stories.] J.S.P. 


Robert Penn Warren 


81-2403. Clark, William Bedford. “Canaan’s Grander Counterfeit”: Jefferson and America in BROTHER TO 
DRAGONS, Rena, 30, 4, 1978, 171-8. Brother to Dragons provides insight into the character and thought of 
Jefferson and the significance of the American experience as a whole. Warren's portrayal of the third president 
of the United States is not marked by reverential deference; yet his Jefferson, "unlike Hawthorne's Young 
Goodman Brown, does not shrink from the communion of his race." In his poem, Warren preaches optimism, 
but an optimism chastened by an awareness and acceptance of the realities of human history and America's 
shortcomings. G.A.C. 


81-2404. Rotella, Guy. “One Flesh”: Robert Penn Warren's INCARNATIONS, Rena, 31, 1, 1978, 25-42. 
This work helps clarify the tragic vision that characterizes Warren’s poetry. In an attempt “to counter the threat 
of solipsism," Incarnations emphasizes “the oneness of all flesh, human and other" and “the power of man's 
imagination to wrest significance from a world that threatens not to mean." It especially warns against and 
exposes the dangers of falsely simplistic solutions while maintaining a rigorous sense of the difficulty of 
discovering valid ones. G.A.C. 


Nathanael West 


81-2405. Perelman, S.J. My Brother-in-Law, Esquire, 95, 6, 1981, 93-4, 96, 99. In 1932, West was managing 
The Sutton, a residential hotel in New York City that came to house a largely artistic clientele, partly as a result 
of his editing Contact, a quarterly, with William Carlos Williams. Perelman's residence and West's manage- 
ment there ended about the same time, when Perelman went to Hollywood to help the Marx brothers with a 
movie and West, having a success with Miss Lonelyhearts, decided to write full time. J.S.P. 


Edith Wharton 


81-2406. Eggenschwiler, David. The Ordered Disorder of ETHAN FROME, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 237-46. The 
cruel fate of Ethan, Mattie and Teena is neither a tragedy of innocents crushed in a malign universe nor a just 
retribution for a flawed hero. Because Wharton explores both interpretations, she also rejects both. The story is 
too complex, the dreams and desires of the noble but naive, generous but self-centered Ethan are too 
ambivalent to support either extreme. Irony becomes the dominant mode at the climax and in the closing 
assessment of both possibilities. W.H.M. 


Tennessee Williams 


81-2407. Corrigan, M.A. Memory, Dream, and Myth in the Plays of Tennessee Williams, Rena, 28, 3, 1976, 
155-67. Like many modern dramatists, Williams is preoccupied with the problem of time. In his plays he has 
juxtaposed past and present, created worlds of fantasy, and emplayed mythical substructures. His work is so 
marked by a thematic obsession with time and its effect on human life that his whole career can be viewed 
profitably from such a perspective. Motivated by an aesthetic built upon an escape from time, his plays have the 
quest for timelessness as their structural and thematic center. G.A.C. 
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William Carlos Williams 


81-2408. Bove, Paul. The World and Earth of William Carlos Williams: PATERSON as a "Long Poem", 
Genre, 11, 4, 1978, 575-96. Critics have tried to impose a metaphysical reading on Paterson. The poem 
actually subverts metaphysics. Its status as an epic is another problem, since an epic requires a mythic hero and 
America has no such presence to mythicize a culture. Another problem is the status of the object of Parerson. 
The quest is embodied in the flow of the river and the walking of Dr. Paterson. It is a search for a renewed 
language. It is an attempt to shatter the inherited obstructing forms so that it can gather in the modern world in a 
vital way. Williams is against "freezing" oz "fixing" the moment, against carving it in stone. He prefers to show 
dynamic relations to a mortal subject. i R.R. 


Thomas Wolfe 


81-2409. Evans, Elizabeth. Elizabeth Nowell: Thomas Wolfe's Agent and Friend, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 32-8. 
Books about Woife, his letters, and his notebooks yield a picture of Nowell as a capable and active agent who 
served him well in that capacity and as a friend. Although he was often outraged at editorial cutting of his work, 
he generally accepted her suggested excisions and would rewrite episodes to make them into saleable short 
stories. Wolfe met Edward C. Aswell, his second editor, through Nowell. Wolfe trusted her completely. After 
his death, she worked with Aswell on thz final two novels, published Wolfe's letters, and wrote the first 
biography of Wolfe. I.S.P: 


81-2410. Gatlin, Jesse C., Jr. Thomas Wolfe: The Question of Value, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 6-14. Although 
Wolfe had failings as an artist — inability to trust his own judgment, change of viewpoint in Of Time and the 
River, self-intrusion into his works — these are offset by his successes: presenting his characters’ inner lives 
and using varied technical devices to imbue his fiction with "form and meaning." For him, "art" was 
inadequate as a goal; perceiving sociological injustice, he turned to the principles underlying this nation — 
equality of rights, opportunity, and freedom, as the American ideal became for him a touchstone. Wolfe never 
lost hope that people may do today what yesterday they could not do. Despite critical carping, he will 
prevail. J.S.P. 


81-2411. Jordan, John Y. "Thomas Wolfe Remembered — HT,” TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 43-4. After the death of his 
roommate, Wolfe moved in with Jordan and another student at UNC. When Wolfe finally returned to Asheville 
(in 1937), Jordan and Wolfe talked, and Welte asked about the feeling of the citizens there toward him and his 
notorious first novel, Look Homeward, Angel. Jordan replied that the original storm of protest had subsided, 
partly because Wolfe has been “as hard on his family as. . . on his friends.” Wolfe replied, "Youth is cruel" 
and noted that he was young when he wrote that book. [This is the third of four reminiscences about Wolfe 
delivered at a conference in 1975 commemorating Wolfe's 75th birthday.] J.S.P. 


81-2412. Mason, Frank. Painting Thomas Wolfe, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 15-6. During the 1930's Wolfe wes an 
inspiration for artists, and Mason heard of him from others. Thus Mason was glad to be asked by the Dialectic 
and Philanthropic Societies of UNC to paint him. Working from photographs, using himself as a model before 
a mirror, he put his native mountains and the famous boardinghouse in the background, with a sunset 
suggesting the brilliance and brevity of his life. The completed portrait was dedicated last October. 
(Illustrated) J.S.P. 


81-2413. Millichap, Joseph. Narrative Struzture and Symbolic Imagery in LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL, 
SHR, 7, 3, 1973, 295-303. Unjustly charged with formlessness, Wolfe's leisurely, episodic Kunstlerroman 
leads its romantic-artist protagonist through a prose-poetic narrative which is coherent, thematically imaged, 
first person posturing to self-discovery and self-realization. The title from Milton's Lycidas suggests that 
Wolfe's too is "apprentice work which proves his mastery of craft." S.M.A.W. 


81-2414. North, Caroline (ed.) Thomas Wolfe in New Orleans: Letters of William H. Fitzpatrick to Andrew 
Turnbull, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 17-21. Wolfe, who spent a few days in New Orleans in early January, 1937, 
exhibited a vast desire for knowledge and a sense of wonder and enthusiasm for living. He charmed people, but 
as a person, not as a famous writer. In letters to Turnbull during the writing of the latter's biography of Wolfe, 
Fitzpatrick presented Wolfe as "a great, gen:al bear, . . . a person of openness, candor, and simplicity" who 
did not claim to know al] the answers. f J.S.P. 


81-2415. Pegram, Addie Bradshaw. Anecdote: Wolfe on the Telephone, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 42. One day in the 
spring of 1937 Wolfe unexpectedly appeared in a downtown Asheville drugstore, from which he telephoned 
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his mother to let her know he was in town and wanted to come out to the house. His side of the conversation, 
overheard by a bystander, revealed that she did not want to see him. A few weeks later he was writing You 
Can’t Go Home Again at a cabin in the mountains. J:5.P. 


81-2416. [Phillipson, John S.] [Apollo, Admetus, and Artemidorus,] TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 57. The Artemidorus 
mentioned in Look Homeward, Angel immediately following Ben's death seems to refer to none of the 38-odd 
historical personages of that name, and there are no mythological beings bearing it. Wolfe used the name for his 
dead brother because of its etymological meaning — “Gift of Artem:s.” In Greek mythology, Artemis was a 
bringer of health, and Ben, Eugene's spiritual father, has brought Eugene a psychic health that strengthened 
him for living. The references here to Apollo and Admetus concern the legend of Apollo doing penance to Zeus 
for a wrong by serving as a slave in the “sad house of King Admetus,” whose wife, Alcestis, has died. J.S.P. 


81-2417. Phillipson, John S., and Aldo P. Magi (comps.), The Wolfe Pack: Bibliography, TWN, 4, 1. 1980, 
51-6. [This is a continuing abstract-bibliography of books and articles about Thomas Wolfe.] J.S.P. 


81-2418. Terrel, Bob. Wolfe, Baseball, and Nebraska Crane, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 27-31. Wolfe loved beseball, 
and one of his memorable fictional characters in The Web and the Rock and You Can't Go Home Again, 
Nebraska Crane, seems to have been based, at least in part, upon “Jack Corbett, the second baseman and 
manager of the Asheville Tourists in 1915 and 1916," who took Woltz, his unofficial batboy, in to see many of 
the games. Corbett, who appears in Look Homeward, Angel, “was the only ball player Wolfe wrote about 
directly." (Illustrated) J.S.P. 


81-2419. Wolfe, Fred (as told to Bill and Eve Hatchett). A Sequel to an Episode in OF TIME AND THE 
RIVER, TWN, 4, 1, 1980, 22-3. [In one episode of this novel, Eugene and two companions are arrested and 
jailed for drunkenness in a car. Eugene’s brother Luke (i.e., Fred Wolfe) wants to make an issue of Eugene's 
supposedly having been locked in a cel] with a black man, but Eugene talks him out of it. In actuality, Fred 
complained to the police, used abusive language, started a fight, and was himself arrested and throwr. in jail. 
Fred managed to borrow $100 (later returned) to pay his fine (an earlier $100 had paid Tom's).] J.S.P. 


Fiction 
81-2420. Rogers, Stephen. A Case for Contemporary Myth, ReAL, 2, 1, 1975, 21-35. The wedding of love 
with success in the mythology of Western literature lost its power, producing skeptical writers who finally 
created the myth of a more selfish eros that often functioned like hate. The result was a sweet but sad pessimism 
that ruined Gatsby, checked boosterism in Babbitt, caused the tragic ending of O, Pioneers, and qualified the 
plot of My Antonia. In Gatsby, An American Tragedy, and Babbitt the divinity of love can be found in 


accounts of the love pattern, for the god exists in "the recurring hy othesis of inevitability, and hence in the 
cultural memory of this love world itself." M.T.H. 


81-2421. Woolf, Michael P. The Madman as Hero in Contemporary American Fiction, JAmS, 10, 2, 1976, 
257-69. Faced with an inhuman society devoid of received values, the protagonist as anti-hero recognizes the 
impossibility of any emancipatory action. Àn exit from this impasse is the conception of the madman in 
contemporary American fiction: the madness of his senseless yet persistent struggle against the rigid structures 
of the society responsible for his failure allows for heroism. This concept represents on the part o the author a 
moral stance opposed to conventional values and leads to new stylistic techniques which replace the 
liberal-humanist form of the modern novel (Woolf, Joyce) with the experimental and fantasy-like artifact of 
postmodern literature. The madman as hero ultimately serves to reaffirm the basic ambiguity of the human 
experience. A.H. 


81-2422. Zanger, Jules. On Not Making It in America, AmSt, 17, 1, 1976, 39-48. The stereotyped Jewish 
mother is both a stock element of popular culture and a serious element in American fiction. For writers as 
diverse as Philip Roth, Clifford Odets, Henry Roth, Sholem Ashe, Michael Gold, and Abraham Czhan, the 
mother-son relationship metaphorically suggests the Americanization process for Jewish immigrants. As 
Jewish fathers became secularized through contact, Jewish mothers became embodiments of the faith. The 
protective mother increasingly dominates the father after his failure in the Depression. Rejection of this 


restrictive matriarchal figure is the necessary rite of passage for the Jew’s entry into American culture. A.R.S. 
Poetry ae 

81-2423. Price, Jonathan. American Prophecy, Parnassus, 3, 2, 1975, 210-6. (rev.-art., America a Prophecy, mM 

ed. Jerome Rothenberg and George Quasha, Random House-Vintage, 1974; Psyche: An Anthology of Modém REC. 
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American Women Poets: The Feminine Poetic Consciousness, ed. Barbara Segnitz and Carol Rainey, Dial 
Press, 1973; Poems One Line & Longer, ed. William Cole, Grossman, 1973). Unlike the other anthologists, 
Rothenberg and Quasha display a large vision. Rejecting "civilized" verse, they choose primitive poetry from 
ancient and contemporary writers. The selection emphasizes vivid images, conjuring, sacredness and magic, 
repetition, and oral devices. Such writing predicts one course poetry might take. A.J.M. 


Subjects 


81-2424. Carothers, James B. The Literature of Baseball, AmSt, 17, 2, 1979, 111-4. (rev.-art.) While 
potentially significant for the study of American culture, baseball literature is still rarely more than a 
compilation of statistics and anecdotes. Even fictional and biographical works are primarily aimed at juvenile 
and mass-commercial markets. A.R.S. 


81-2425. Runcie, John. The Black Culture Movement and the Black Community, JAmS, 10, 2, 1976, 
185-214. The black culture movement of the 1960's advocated racial pride and black identity in opposition to 
white dominance. It affected four main areas: (1) African heritage, (2) various forms of "africanization," (3) 
the black studies programs, (4) the black arts movement. Severe criticism, however, came from the Black 
Muslims, the Black Panthers, and the NAACP, whose religious, political, and integrationist policies, 
respectively, conflicted with the beliefs of the cultural movement. Although its decline due to the lack of 
substantive support from the black community as well as the changing political and economic situation in the 
70's is evident, it did raise black consciousness and managed to weather the shift from cultural to political 
objectives. AH. 


General 


81-2426. Singer, Barnett. The New Anti-Intellectualism in America, ColQ, 26, 2, 1977, 4-18. Current 
criticism of intellectuals, among intellectuals, tekes the form of demythologizing. Lyons and Wolfe, writing in 
Harpers, 1976, satirized the profession of English literature. In addition, from within academe, attacks are 
levelled against the sterility of scholarly symposia, the evils of tenure, and bureaucratic barrenness. Trilling, 
introducing Orwell's paperback, Homage to Catalonia, defends the author's apparent anti-intellectualism and 
argues against the corrosion caused by abstraction. Numerous social scientists, including Shils and Andreski, 
agree that many disciplines are infected by intellectuals who, having demanded wide-scale culture, now protest 
the dehumanizing result. Nevertheless, it is pcssible to find true intellectuals like Orwell. S.M.E.G. 


WORLD LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND RELATED LANGUAGES 
Bibliography 


81-2427. Annual Bibliography of Commonwealth Literature for 1978, JCL, 14, 2, 1979, 5-120. (This item 
contains the following bibliographies: D.H. Simpson, Commonwealth: General, 7-8; A.L. Luvai, Africa: East 
and Central, 9-12; O-Lan Style, Africa: Southern, 13-21; Africa: Western, 22-24; Van Ikin and John 
Maddocks, Australia (Including Papua New Gumea), 25-41; Marily G. Flitton, Canada, 42-62; Shyamala A. 
Narayan, India, 63-70; Ooi Boo Eng, Malaysia end Singapore, 71-77; Peter Alcock, New Zealand (Including 
South Pacific Islands), 78-93; D.C.R.A. Goonetilleke, Sri Lanka, 94-99; Mark McWatt, The West Indies, 
100-107; Alamgir Hashmi, Appendix I: Pakisten, 108-112; Dorothy Driver and Judy Smith, Appendix IJ: 
South Africa, 113-120.] M.T. 


Africa - Rhodesia 


81-2428. Ryf, Robert S. Beyond Ideology: Doris Lessing’s Mature Vision, MFS, 21, 2, 1975, 193-201. 
Briefing For a Descent Into Hell, according to Lessing, is unlike her other novels; yet it shows many 
similarities to The Golden Notebook and The Four-Gated City. In all three she emphasizes a movement beyond 
categorization and uses the plot line of mental iliness or emotional breakdown to develop her themes of descent 
and quest, seen in this novel in Charles's archetypal journey. The structure is circular and the dominant image 
is the circle. The novel's importance is in its movements beyond ideology and categories, its emphasis on 
experience as the source of insight and values, and on finding freedom in inner strength rather than accepting 
abstract knowledge and norms. J.A.C. 
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Australia 
Alan Marshall 


81-2429. Poulsen, Richard C. Dingoes, Wolves and Man: New Art and an Old Subject, Rendezvous, 13, 2, 
1978, 31-41. Writers about the American West might learn something from Australian writer Alan Marshall 
about treating the relationship between men and animals in literature. Marshall’s treatment of the dingo and 
man in The Three-Legged Bitch (Meanjin Quarterly, 27, March, 1968) is superb. Writers about the American 
West have treated the man-wolf or man-coyote relationship but not seriously or meaningfully. A major strength 
of Marshall’s story lies in the spiritual resolution of the relationship between man and dingo, hunter and 
hunted. Marshall resorts neither to anthropomorphism or other-worldliness. If literature is to help us under- 
stand our relationship to the American wilderness the complex relations between man and animal must be 
explicated. LIC. 


Canada 
Frederick Philip Grove 


81-2430. Cohn-Sfetcu, Ofelia. At the Mercy of Winds and Waves — OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by F.P. 
Grove, UWR, 11, 2, 1976, 49-56. The sketches in this book are Grove's general comment on the human 
condition predicated on space and time: the individual, a finite creature surrounded by a hostile universe, is 
capable of scoring victories and making contributions in spite of his frailty. The framework of the book, a series 
of journeys across the prairie, has three performers in dramatic confrontation: Man, Space, and Time. To 
survive, man must have perfect timing and control, and pay particular attention to the present moment because 
only then does thinking identify itself with the external object. If a lack of coincidence exists between objective 
and subjective time, man becomes more vulnerable to the hostility of space. He must be ready to act in the 
present. R.C.P. 


Ireland 
Samuel Beckett 


81-2431. Cismaru, Alfred and Theodore Klein. The Concept of Suicide in Camus and Beckett, Rena, 28, 2, 
1976, 105-10. Both Camus and Beckett considered the subject of self-destruction and both rejected it. Camus's 
rejection represents an affirmation of life, but not Beckett's resolve to go on living. Camus exorcizes Thanatos 
with a resolve to abide within the context of the absurd. With Beckett the ubiquitousness of the absurd blurs the 
distinction between life and death. Camus merely rejects suicide, but Beckett invalidates it altogether. 
G.A.C. 


81-2432. Park, Eric. Fundamental Sounds: Music in Samuel Beckett's MURPHY and WATT, MFS, 21, 2, 
1975, 139-55. A verbal musician who creates narrative techniques similar to those of James Joyce, Beckett 
uses music as metaphor, as an aid to character and plot development, in language patterns, and in songs within 
the fiction. Musical images are especially evident in Murphy, a novel with many variatious on theme and 
variations around a fixed point such as fugal type exchanges between characters. Similar narrative techniques 
appear more subtly in Watt. The Ditch Song, Mr. Knott's dog phobia, and the Frog Song demonstrate 
Beckett’s description of the state of art in the modern world — man’s powerlessness to express combined with 
his obligation to do so. Both novels concern man's attempt “to resolve the irremediably discordant.”J.A.C. 





Oliver St. John Gogarty 


81-2433. Lyons, J.B. Oliver St. John Gogarty — The Productive Years, Studies, 66, 262, 1977, 145-53. From 
1918 to 1939 Gogarty developed from his first published book (The Ship and Other Poems) and his first play 
staged at the Abbey Theatre. His plays carried messages about politics and society in Ireland; his verse became 
well-regarded by important figures such as W.B. Yeats (who included 17 of Gogarty's poems in his anthology 
of modern verse for the Oxford U. Press in 1936); his prose is original and outspoken (As I was Going Down 
Sackville Street, London & New York, 1937, brought the author a successful libel action); and its anecdotal 
strength well suits his autobiographical novel Tumbling in the Hay (1939). CP. 


Lady Augusta Gregory 


81-2434. Thuente, Mary Helen. Lady Gregory and THE BOOK OF THE PEOPLE, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 86-99. 
Lady Gregory took a lifetime interest in Irish folklore; that fact may do much to account for the combination of 
reality and fantasy in her plays. Full appreciation of her achievement demands an understanding of the folk 
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materials she used with remarkable skill. M.T. 
James Joyce 


81-2435. Benstock, Bernard. Three Generations of FINNEGANS WAKE, SNovel, 9, 3, 1977, 333-8. 
(rev.-art., Adaline Glasheen, Third Census of Finnegans Wake: An Index of the Characters and Their roles, 
Berkeley: U. of California P., 1977; Roland McHugh, The Sigla of Finnegans Wake, Austin: U. of Texas P., 
1976; Margot Norris, The Decentered Universe of Finnegans Wake: A Structuralist Analysis, Baltimore: The 
John Hopkins P., 1977). Glasheen in revising her valuable reference tool represents an early generation of 
Joyce studies which lacked a perspective of previous research. McHugh represents the generation of the 1960's 
responding to "the new frontier of the notebooks and notesheets," and Norris applies the new theory of 
criticism in the 1970's to argue that Finnegans Wake is less a novel than a series of myths. W.H.M. 


81-2436. Nebeker, H.E. James Joyce's CLAY: The Well-Wrought Urn, Rena, 28, 3, 1976, 123-38. An 
analysis of four aspects of this story (1) point of view, (2) ambiguity of tone, (3) Maria’s character, and (4) the 
significance of Maria's song — clarify Joyce's thematic intentions and suggest why he changed the title from 
the original Hallow Eve to Clay. Maria’s unmarried state serves as a vehicle for Joyce to express his 
ambivalence toward women. He implies that Maria is happier unmarried, that she “inhabits the best possible 
world for ugly human clay." Maria emerges — as does Joyce’s story — "a small miracle, God's well-wrought 
um of clay.” G.A.C. 


81-2437. Wenke, John. Charity: The Measure of Morality in WANDERING ROCKS, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 
100-13. In the “Wandering Rocks" chapter of Ulysses, Joyce presents a panoramic and episodic view of Dublin 
on the afternoon of June 16, 1904. The apparent chaos in this scene is unified and given coherence by the 
emphasis upon charitable acts and generous behavior as the heart of moral life. M.T. 


Francis Ledwidge 


81-2438. Curtayne, Alice. Francis Ledwidge, Who Fought in Another Man's War, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 114-27. 
An account of experiences in work and war illuminates the considerable achievement which Ledwidge made in 
his poetry before he was killed in the First World War shortly before his thirtieth birthday. M.T. 


Daniel Maclise 


81-2439. Turpin, John. Daniel Maclise, Disraeli, and FRASER'S MAGAZINE, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 46-63. 
From 1827 onward, Daniel Maclise was an illustrator for Fraser's and an intimate friend of Disraeli and many 
other prominent writers. His illustrations indicate an abiding interest in Irish matters and in the cultural revival 
of that nation. M.T. 


John Millington Synge 


81-2440. Bigazzi, Carlo. RIDERS TO THE SEA: problemi di traduzione. (RIDERS TO THE SEA: Problems 
of Translation), EM, 26/27, 1977/78, 361-72. Synge's Anglo-Irish dialect, which in 1902 was an unwritten 
and rather new language, causes translators difficulties. Carlo Linati translated the play (1917) into an archaic, 
hybrid Italian, using Tuscanisms to suggest a localized flavor. Joyce translated it (by 1909, published 1929) 
into a clear, bare style which conveys the emotional intensity of Synge's play. (In Italian). W.H.M. 


William Butler Yeats 


81-2441. Allen, James Lovic. All in the Family: Artistic Interaction Between W.B. Yeats and His Siblings, 
YER, 5, 1, 1978, 32-43. The Mss at the National Library of Ireland have revealed the extent of the interaction 
among the gifted children of John Butler Yeats, the renown of W.B. having previously so overshadowed his 
siblings that only now are their considerable talents being brought to fight. In their youth the four produced a 
"monthly magazine" in manuscript which included illustrations by Jack B. Yeats, a poem by W.B., a story by 
Lolly. and embroidery on the cover by Lily; they later collaborated their arts in the Cuala Industries. W.B.’s 
early training in art school and the later theatrical interests of his brother, a graphic artist, illustrate the 
overlapping of the familial interests. The interaction declined in later years. P.M.C. 


81-2442. Bagchee, Shyamal. Anxiety of Influence: RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE and Yeat's THE 
FISHERMAN, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 51-7. The ways in whice Wordsworth's Resolution and Independence 
influenced Yeats's poem, The Fisherman, illuminate the workings of the creative process. This type of 
influence — discussed by Harold Bloom in Ais books, The Anxiety of Influence and A Map of Misreading — is 
more distinguished by differences than sim. larities. In reacting to Wordsworth's poem, Yeats created his own 
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i 
narration, tone, and style, yet retained something of the central character and meaning. Possibly The 
Fisherman would not have been written had Yeats not known Resclution and Independence. P.M.C. 


81-2443. Hirschberg, Stuart. ALL SOULS' NIGHT: A Prototype for BYZANTIUM, YER, 5, 1, 1678, 44-50. 
All Souls’ Night, written by Yeats in 1920, served as a model for Byzantium 10 years later. Although 
Byzantium shows increased artistic control and better verse, similarities in symbol, image, thought, and 
purpose are more than coincidental. Yeats's mythological system, cepicted in A Vision, which was written 
after All Souls’ Night, is the major difference between the two poems. All five stanzas in Byzantium have 
corresponding elements in All Souls’ Night. P.M.C. 


81-2444. MacKillop, James. “Beurla on It": Yeats, Joyce, and the Irish Language, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 138-48. 
For all the differences in the ways Yeats and Joyce used Irish materials, the two had much in common in their 
heritages. They make rather wide use of Irish words and expressions in their writing in English. This fact makes 
them unique in the history of world literature, for trying to use a language which they had not truly 
mastered. M.T. 


81-2445. O'Driscoll, Robert. The Untilled Field of W.B. Yeats, YER, 5, 1, 1978, 28-31. Muck of the 
criticism of Yeats has been written without reference to the manuscript material. Consisting of over 150,000 
pages, it is essential to tracing the evolution of Yeats's images, his process of selection, and the interplay of 
thought between plays and poems. Availability of this material at the National Library of Ireland, Dublin, with 
microfilm copies at Stony Brook in the United States, will increase critics’ use of primary sources. P.M.C. 


81-2446. Pyle, Hilary. "Men of Destiny" — Jack B. and W.B. Yeats: The Background and the Symbols, 
Studies, 66, 262, 1977, 188-213. The painter Jack B. Yeats and lis poet brother developed along strongly 
individual lines yet shared certain characteristics. Each matured from being a popular figure in an apprcachable 
style to being a more difficult artist conscious of his own genius and dedicated to being the national leader in his 
chosen field. They shared an upbringing dominated by their father, a deep attachment to Sligo and a desire for 
Irish political independence. They shared an interest in the theater and collaborated on some productions; and 
Jack illustrated some of W.B.’s poetry. (Illustrated) CP. 


See also 81-2227. 
General 


81-2447. O'Gadhra, Nollaig. Language Report: The Fortunes of Irish, 1979, Eire, 15, 1, 1980, 128-37. [This 
item is a report on efforts to revive and preserve the Irish language. It is an account of public, private, political, 
and academic endeavors to that end.] M.T. 


Philippines 
Jose Rizal 


81-2448. Joaquin, Nick. Hamlet and Maria Clara, Solidarity, 10, 2, 1976, 45-57. Recent attacks on Rizal's 
heroine Maria Clara accuse her of being faint-hearted. But the text shows her as passionate, unconventional, 
and courageous. Later ages have distorted the images of both Hamlet and Maria Clara. The English Romantics 
presented Hamlet as sensitive and unworldly. Maria Clara was sentimentalized by a later age and pictured as a 
weakling. Both Hamlet and Maria Clara face revelations. Hamlet shows symptoms of breakdown and thinks 
only of himself. Maria Clara rises from a sick bed and sacrifices herself to help others. Maria Clara never 
breaks down under hardships. Hamlet surprises us by his indecision, whereas Maria Clara surprises us by the 
resoluteness of her responses. J.T.C. 


INDEX A. 


INDEX B. 
INDEX C. 
INDEX D. 
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INDEX OF PERIODICALS CONTAINING ARTICLES SELECTED FOR ABSTRACTING IN VOLUME 


CODE 


ConP 
Coranto 
CQ(1) 
CQ) 
CRAS 
Crit 

Crtl 
Criticism 
CrMo 


24 OF AES, 1981 


Journal Abbreviation, Journal Title, Volume Numbers, Issue Numbers, Date. 
E.G. Crit Critique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 20, 2-3 (1978-79). 
The items are listed in alphabetical order of abbreviations. 


A 


Annual Bibliography of Scottish Literature, 8(1976) (The Bibliotheck, Supple- 
ment) 

American Literature, 46, 4; 47, 1 (1975) 

Amerikastudien, 22, 1 (1977) 

American Poetry Review, 2, 6; 7, 2-5 (1973-78) 

American Studies, 17, 1-2 (1976) 

American Notes and Queries, 11, 3-7 (1972-73) 

American Quarterly 30, 1, (1978) 

Antioch Review, 35, 1, 2/3 (1977) 

The Amoldian, 6. 1-3; 7, 1 (1978-79) 


B 


Books and Bookmen, 22, 9-11 (1977) 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 28, I (1978) 
Books at Iowa, 16-21 (1972-74) 

British Journal of Aesthetics, 16, 4 (1976) 

Bodleian Library Record, 10, 2 (1979) 

The Black Scholar, 3, 9-10; 7, 10; 8, 1 (1972-76) 
Bronté Society Transactions, 17, 2-4 (1977-79) 
Bulletin of the Thomas Paine Society, 6, 3 (1979) 


C 


Canadian Literature, Issues 80-81 (1979) 

Comparative Drama, 11, 1-4 (1977-78) 

California English Journal, 6, 2; 7, 4, 9, 2 (1970-73) 

Christianity and Literature, 29, 1 (1979) 

California Historical Quarterly, 55, 3 (1976) 

Cithara, 13, 1-2 (1973-74) 

Comparative Literature, 27, 3; 28, 1-2; 30, 3 (1975, 76, 78) 

Clio, An Interdisciplinary Journal of Literature, History, and the Philosophy of 
Ideas, 6, 1-3 (1976-77) 

Comparative Literature Studies, 13, 1-2 (1976) 

College Literature, 4, 1-3 (1977) 

Contemporary Literature, 14, 2 (1973) 

Concerning Poetry, 5, 2; 6, 1 (1972-73) 

Coranto, The Journal of Friends of Libraries (U.S.C.) 10, 1-2 (1975) 
Cambridge Quarterly, 5, 2-4 (1978-79) 

Colorado Quarterly, 25, 1, 3, 26, 2 (1976-77) f 
Canadian Review of American Studies, 6, 2; 7, 1-2; 8, 1-2; 9, 1 (1975-77, 1978) 
Critique: Studies in Modern Fiction, 20, 2-3 (1978-79) l 
Critical Inquiry, 5, 2-4 (1978-79) 

Criticism, 19, 3-4 (1977) 

Critical Moment, Issues 11-12 (1978) 


DalR 
Descant 
Diacritics 


DLAJ 
DLN 
DR 
Drama 
DSNL 


FoBu 


Gambit 
GaR 
Genre 
Gulliver 


The Hollins Critic 
HLQ 

HopQ 

HSL 

HTR 

HudR 


IndS 


JAesE 
JAmS 
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D 


Dalhousie Review 52, 3-4; 54, 3-5; 56, 1-3 (1972-76) 
Descant: The Texas Christian University Literary Journal, 23, 2-3. (1978-79) 
Diacritics: A Review of Contemporary Literature, 6, 3-4; 7, 1; 9, 1 (1976, 77, 
79) 
The De Kalb Literary Arts Journal, 10, 4 (1977): 
Doris Lessing Newsletter, Issues 1 & 2 (1977-78) 
Drama Review, 21, 1-2 (1977) 
Drama, Issues 108-110 (1973) 
Dickens Studies Newsletter, 9, 4; 10. 1-3 (1978-79) 
— 
Early American Literature, 11, 2-3 (1976-77) 
Eighteenth Century Studies, 9, 2-4; 10, 1-3 (1976-77) 
Essays in Criticism, 28, 1 (1978) 
Eigse-Ireland: A Journal of Irish Studies, 1, 4; 2, 4; 13, 4; 14, 1-4; 15, 1 
(1966-67, 1978-80) 
English Journal, 63, 1 (1974) 
Etudes des Lettres, Series III, 5, 2-3; 6, 1-2, Series IV, 1, 1-3; 2, 1-3 (1972-79) 
ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, 43, 1-4; 44, 1-2 (1976-77) 
English Language Notes, 14, 2-4; 15, 1, Suppl. (1976-77) 
English Literary Renaissance, 3, 3; 6, 3 (1973-1976) 
English Literature in Transition, 21, 1-2 (1978) 
English Miscellany, Issues 26, 27 (1977-78) 
English Studies in Africa, 21, 1 (1978) 
Esquire, 89, 11; 90, 2-9; 91, 1-12; 92, 4; 93, 2-4; 94, 3, 5; 95, 4, 6; 96, 3 
(1978-81) 
Educational Theatre Journal, 25, 1-4 (1973) 
The Evelyn Waugh Newsletter, 6, 3; 7, 1-3; 8, 1-3; 9, 1-3; 10, 1 (1972-76) 
Explicator, 34, 1-4 (1975) 
Extrapolation, 19, 2; 20, 1-2 (1978-79) 


F 
The Flannery O'Connor Bulletin, Issues 5-6 (1977) 
G 


Gambit International Theatre Review, 5, 20; 6, 21-3 (1971-73) 
Georgia Review, 22, 1; 29, 2-3 (1958-1975) 

Genre, 9, 1; 10, 4; 11, 1-4 (1976-73) 

Gulliver, German English Yearbook, 2 (1977) 


H 


The Hollins Critic, 8, 4-5; 13, 3-5 (1971, 1975) 

Huntington Library Quarterly, 34, 1-2; 40, 3-4 (1970-71, 1977) 

The Hopkins Quarterly, 3, 2 (1976) 

Hartford Studies in Literature, 4, 3; 5, 1; 7, 1-3; 8, 1 (1972, 73, 75, 76) 
Harvard Theological Quarterly, 68, 1-2 (1975) 

Hudson Review, 27, 1-4; 28, 1 (1974-75) 


I 
The Independent Shavian, 15, 1-3; 16, 1 (1976-77) 
J 


Journal of Aesthetic Education, 8, 1-4; 9, 1-4; 10, 1 (1974-76) 
Journal of American Studies, 10, 2 (1976) 


KenR 


LE&W 
LFQ 
LGJ 
LibR 
LiSk 
Listener 
Littack 
LMFA 


M&L 
Manus 
MBL 
Meanjin 
Merkur 
MFS 


Midamerica 


Midstream 
MiltonQ 
MiltonS 
MissQ 
MLQ 
MLR 

MP 
MPRev 
MQ 


Journal of Canadian Studies 10, 2 (1975) 

Journal of Commonwealth Literature, 13, 1-2; 14, 1-2 (1978-79) 
Journal of Znglish and Germanic Philology, 76, 3-4; 77-1 (1977-78) 
Jewish Querterly 22, 4; 23, 1-4; 25-1 (1975-77) 

Journal of General Education, 28, 4; 30, 1 (1977-78) 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 40, 2-3 (1979) 

Jack Londen Newsletter, 9, 2-3 (1976) 
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2333-48 

81-382 

81-1833 

81-2033 

81-2279 

81-71 

81-705 

81-1470-1 
81-1374, 1958, 1960 
81-2061 

81-1435 

81-282 

81-1313-4 

81-115 


81-57-60, 203, 646-8, 
755-90, 1363-9, 2067- 


71 
81-2012 


81-815, 1713-4, 1792- 
3, 2077, 2113, 2139, 


Fiction (Canada) 
Fiction (U.S.) 


Fiedler, Leslie 
Fielding, Henry 


Fielding, Sarah 
Filene, P.G. 
Film 


Findlater, Jean 
Findlater, Mary 
Fisher, John A. 
Fisher, Rudolph 
Fiske, John 
Fitzadam, Adam 
Fitzgerald, Edward 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 


Fitzgerald, Robert 
Fitzgerald, Sally 
Fitzgerald, Zelda 


Fitzpatrick, William H. 


Flagg, Edmund 
Flammenberg, L. 
Flaubert, Gustave 
Fleetwood, William 
Fletcher, Giles 
Fletcher, John 


Flewelling, Ralph T. 


Fliess, Wilhelm 
Flint, Timothy 
Flitton, Marilyn G. 
Flower, Desmond 
Flower, Robin 
Folklore 

Ford, Ford Madox 


Ford, John 


Ford, John (film maker) 


Forman, Maurice B. 
Forman, Milos 
Forrest, Edwin 
Forster, Edward M. 


Foucault, M. 
Fowke, Edith 
Fowles, John 
Fox, Paula 
Foxcroft 


2210-3, 2273 
81-2016 
81-1985-6, 2278, 
2420-2 

81-488 

81-221, 298, 681, 
784, 859, 1569-71, 
1608, 1627, 1630, 
2120, 2139 

81-897 

81-733 

81-68, 802-4, 1370-3, 
1030, 2072 
81-1793 
81-1793 
81-1605 
81-375 
81-394 
81-1637 
81-79] 
81-51, 551-3, 617, 
645, 656, 777, 1112- 
6, 1903-4, 2349, 2420 
81-1135 

81-1135, 1150 
81-645 

81-2414 

81-1819 

81-209 

81-783, 1098 
81-1443 

81-127 

81-1444-5, 1459, 
2111 

81-1117 

81-762 

81-1819 

81-2427 

81-43 

81-32 

81-805 

81-944, 952, 959, 
2236 

81-128, 2086 
81-1372, 1916 
81-288 

81-1923-4 

81-495 

81-320, 749, 953-7, 
1019, 1262, 1564, 
1732 

81-690, 725 
81-1253 

81-674, 958 

81-554 

81-1811 


Foxon, D.F. 
Frame, Janet 
France, Marie de 
Frank, Waldo 
Franklin, Benjamin 


Fraser's Magazine 
Fratti, Mario 
Frazer, George 
Frederick, Kari 
Frederic, Harold 
Freemantle, Anne 
Freeman, Arthur 
Freeman, John 
French, Alice 
Freneau, Philip 
Freud, Sigmund 


Friedman, Arthur 
Friedrich, Gerhard 
Frost, Robert 


Fry, Roger 
Frye, Northrop 
Fuller, John 
Fuller, Margaret 
Fuller, William 
Fumess, J.C. 
Fussell, Edwin 


Gabaleoni, Giovanni B. 


Gadamer, H.G. 
Gadd, D. 


Gage, General Thomas 


Galdos, Benito Perez 
Galen 

Galileo, G. 
Gallacher, D.S. 
Gallagher, Donat 
Gallop, Jane 
Galsworthy, John 
Galt, John 

Gant, Roland 
Garudy, Roger 
Gardiner, Edmund 
Gardner, Helen 
Gardner, John 
Garfunkel, Arthur 
Garland, Hamlin 
Garnett, David 
Garrick, David 


81-1634 
81-1320 
81-958 
81-1169 


81-113, 396-7, 1028, 


1032, 2275, 2285 
81-2439 

81-1905 

81-2237 

81-2209 

81-505, 1078, 2307 
81-344 

81-1781-3 

81-358 

81-555 

81-398 

81-512, 515, 684, 
687, 700, 725, 750, 


762, 775-6, 784, 872, 


883, 952, 965, 975, 
994, 1024, 1161, 
1198, 1888, 2188, 
2198 

81-1906 

81-1850 

81-30, 556-8, 79], 
1065, 1118-20, 
1907-8, 2350 
81-1009 

81-1213, 2061 
81-1795 
81-1047-8, 1063 
81-928 

81-1836 

81-1988 

81-114 

81-687 

81-1019 

81-1803 

81-1776 

81-1535 

81-692 

81-348 

81-1779 

81-720 

81-316 

81-240, 1656 
81-340 

81-707 

81-1401 

81-120, 1494 
81-235] 

81-1073 

81-1985 

81-317 

81-226, 760, 1532, 


Gart, Roland 
Gasche, R. 
Gascoigne, George 


Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghom 


Gaskell, Julia 
Gassner, John 
Gawain-cycle 
Gawain-Poet 

Gay, John 

Geld, Ellen Bromfield 
General 


General (Ireland) 
General (U.S. ID 
General (U.S. I) 
General (U.S. V) 
General (U.S. VIII) 


General (Themes & Types) 


General (Britain X) 
General (Britain IX) 
General (Britain VII) 
General (Britain VI) 
General (Canada) 
General (Commonwealth 
Literature) 
General (Middle-English) 
Genesis and Exodus 
Genet, Jean 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 
George, Henry 
George, Lloyd 
Gerber, Philip, L. 
Gérin, Winifred 
Germain, B. 
Gervase of Canterbury 
Gest of Robin Hood, The 
Gibbon, Edward 
Gibbon, Lewis G. 
Gide, André 
Gilbert, Jack 
Gilbert, William S. 
Gilfillan, George 
Gilly, William S. 
Ginger, John 
Ginsburg, Allan 
Giraudoux, Jean 
Gissing, George 
Gittings, Robert 
Gladstone, William 
Glasheen, Adaline 
Glassman, Peter J. 
Gleig, George R. 
Glendinning, Victoria 


79 


1557, 1560, 1563, 
1573, 1592 
81-1746 

81-797 

81-203 

81-2165, 2177, 2195- 
7 

81-2167 

81-26 

81-820 

81-818, 1413 
81-800 

81-1882 

81-205, 233, 412-17, 
493, 515, 657 
81-2039, 2447 
81-2276 

81-2275 
81-1810-11 
81-2426 

81-806-9 

81-2274 

81-1666 
81-1638-9 
81-1555 

81-2017 
81-1994-7 


81-1422 
81-1411 
81-784 
81-108 
81-1839, 2308 
81-987 
81-2330 
81-2167 
81-1987 
81-106 
81-2112 
81-1572, 1892, 2121 
81-1018 
81-356, 777 
81-1989 
81-67 
81-1644 
81-242 
81-1574 
81-62, 652, 1909 
81-2256 
81-283, 2274 
81-1683, 2199 
81-265 
81-2435 
81-2218 
81-454 
81-2020 


80 


God 
Goddard, Harold C. 


81-1440 
81-510 


Godley Queen Hester (anon.) 81-1513 


Godwin, Gail 
Godwin, William 


Goethe, Johann W. 


Gogarty, Oliver St. John 


Golding, Arthur 
Golding, William 
Goldoni, Carlo 
Goldsmith, Oliver 


Gold, Michael 
Gonne, Maud 
Gonzalez, N.V.M. 
Gooch, Steve 

Goode, William J. 
Goodfellow, William S. 
Goodman, Paul 
Goonetilleke, D.C.R.A. 
Gordimer, Nadine 
Gordon, Sarah 
Gospel of Nicodemus 
Gott, Samuel 

Gow, Andrew 
Goyert, George 
Grace, Eugene V. 
Grant, Donald 

Grant, George M. 
Grant, Ulysses S. 
Granville-Barker, H. 
Graves, Robert 

Gray, Dougias 

Gray, Simon 

Gray, Thomas 


Greene, Graham 


Green, Henry 

Green, Paul 

Greene, Robert 
Greenidge, Terence 
Greg, W.W. 
Gregory, Lady 
Gregory, Lady Augusta 
Gregor, Ian 
Greimas, A.J. 
Greville, Fulke 
Grice, H.P. 
Grierson, Sir Herbert 
Griffith, Trevor 
Grigson, Geoffrey 
Grimsley, Linda 


81-559 

81-209, 227, 860, 
880, 886, 2149-50, 
2283 

81-799, 850, 944, 
1574 

81-2433 

81-184, 858, 1446 
81-1733 

81-843 

81-860, 1573-6, 1669, 
2141 

81-2422 
81-2037-8 
81-1326, 1328 
81-2238 

81-2059 

81-1492 
81-1910-14 
81-2427 

81-1200 

81-1150 

81-1419 

81-2113 

81-1738 

81-1746 

81-625 

81-1577 

81-1214 

81-1869 

81-284 

81-52, 1158 
81-100 

81-318, 1734 
81-315, 1572, 1578, 
2141 

81-319, 1372, 1736, 
2222, 2239 
81-1735 

81-625 

81-129, 1529 
81-2267 

81-178 

81-2039 

81-2434 

81-2199 

81-680, 743 
81-2087 

81-1343 

81-120 

81-2273 

81-1749 

81-625 


Griswold, Rufus W. 
Groddeck, Georg 
Groeben, Norbert 
Groux, Daniel 
Grove, Frederick Philip 
Guest, Edgar A. 
Guinness, Alex 
Gunter, Richard 
Gurkin, Kathryn B. 
Gurr, Andrew 
Guthlac, St. 
Guthrie, Woody 
Hackl, Marta 
Haggard, H. Rider 
Hale, Edward E. 
Haley, Alex 

Hall, Donald 

Hall, James 
Halliwell, James O. 
Halpern, Daniel 
Hammett, Dashiell 
Hammond, John 
Hammond, Jonathan 
Hampton, Christopher 
Hansberry, Lorraine 
Hanson, John 
Hardyng, John 
Hardy, Emma 
Hardy, John Edward 
Hardy, Thomas 


Hargreaves, G.D. 
Harley Poems 
Harley, Robert 
Harmsworth, Alfred 
(Lord Northcliffe) 
Hamess, Charles L. 
Harney, John Milton 
Harper, Michael 
Harrington, Evans 
Harris, Wilson 
Hart, John 
Hart, Moss 
Harte, Walter 
Hartley, Leslie Poles 
Hartley, Lodwick 
Harvard College 
Hashmi, Alamgir 
Hassan, Ihab 
Hastings, Warren 
Hatchett, Bill 


. Hatchett, Eve 


Hatcliffe, Will 
Hauptmann, Gerhart 
Hawes, William 


81-466 

81-2069 

81-2055 

81-494 

81-1215, 2014, 2430 
81-560 

81-767 

81-795 

81-625 

81-1994 

81:71 

81-1121 

81-1746 

81-357, 918, 2198 
81-506 

81-561 

81-608 

81-1819 

81-85 

81-649 

81-1915 

81-1025 

81-763 

81-758, 1017 
81-381 

81-876 

81-1404 

81-1682, 1683 
81-1497 

81-285, 860, 919-20, 
1682-6, 1929, 2047, 
2199, 2343 
81-2162 
81-1412-14 
81-1582 

81-2210 


81-562 
81-1844 
81-563 
81-2338-41 
81-2043 
81-746 
81-514 
81-1494, 2117 
81-2020 
81-625 
81-412 
81-2427 
81-13 
81-454 
81-2419 
81-2419 
81-1517 
81-1288 
81-1655 


Hawkesworth, John 
Hawkes, John 


Hawke, David Freeman 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel 


Hay, George C. 
Hay, James 
Haycox, Ernest 
Hayden, Lewis 
Hayden, Robert 
Haynes, James 
Hayward, John 
Hazlitt, William 
Heaney, Seamus 
Heard, Gerald 
Hearne, Thomas 
Hearn, Ruby G. 
Heath, Jeffrey 
Hegel, G.W.F. 
Heger, Constantin 
Heine, Heinrich 
Heinlein, Robert A. 
Heinsius, Daniel 
Heller, Joseph 
Hellman, Lillian 
Hemingway, Ernest 


Henley, William E. 
Henrietta, Marie 
Henry, O. 
Henryson, Robert 
Herbert, George 


Herbert, Mary 
Hereward 
Herodotus 
Heron, Herbert 
Hertford, Lord 
Hewitt, John 
Hewlett, Maurice 
Hibbard, G.R. 
Hibberd, Jack 
Higginson, Thomas 
Wentworth 
Hill, Aaron 
Hill, A.G. 
Hill, Christopher 
Hill, Thomas D. 


81-1583 

81-1122, 2352 
81-2130 

81-300, 420-1, 476, 
482, 638, 681, 996, 
1049-51, 1054, 1108, 
1126, 1149, 1674, 
1820-5, 1829, 1859, 
2275, 2291-2, 2403 
81-32 

81-1432 

81-1372, 1916 
81-1853 

81-1917 

81-1687 

81-1729 

81-241 

81-1313 

81-305 

81-1228 

81-625 

81-353, 367 

81-711 

81-2169, 2183 
81-600, 895 

81-57, 564 

81-136 

81-1123, 1918 
81-565 

81-520, 525, 533, 
566-70, 584, 617, 
671, 1124-5, 1153, 
1183, 1186, 1919-21, 
1985, 2073, 2275, 
2353-6, 2393 
81-1691, 2224 
81-112 

81-1076 

81-89-90 

81-55, 130-32, 791, 
823, 1362, 2088 
81-155 

81-109 

81-1502 

81-582 

81-352 

81-1314 

81-320 

81-1450 

81-1202 

81-504, 1852 


81-1600 
81-1662 
81-1467 
81-1380 


Hills, Rust 

Hillyer, Robert 
Hine, Daryl 

Hines, Barry 
Hippocrates 

Hirsch, Everett D. 
History 

History of Language 
History of Printing 
Hobbes, Thomas 
Hoccleve, Thomas 
Hodgart, M.J.C. 
Hodge, Alan 
Hodgson, John A. 
Hoffman, Arthur W. 
Hofland, Barbara 
Hogarth, William 
Hogue, Caroline 


Holbach, Paul H.D. (Baron) 


Holcroft, Thomas 
Holcut, Robert 
Hollander, John 
Holland, Mrs. 
Holland, Norman H. 
Hollon, W.E. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 
Holme, Wilfred 
Holme, William 
Holyoke, Edward 
Homer 


Hood, Thomas 

Hook, Rt. Rev. Ross 
Hook, Ruth 

Hooker, Thomas 
Hooper, J.J. 

Hope, Alec Derwent 
Hopewell, Donald 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley 


Hopkins, Millicent 
Horace 
Hotson, Leslie 
Hough, Emerson 
Housman, A.E. 
Housman, Laurence 
Howard, Elizabeth 
Howard, Harold 
Howard, Henry 
Howard, Richard 
Howard, R.J. 
Howard, Sir Robert 
Howard, Thomas, Earl of 
Suffolk 
Howe, Irving 


81 


81-532 
81-571 

81-653 

81-2273 

81-1067 

81-1353 

81-50 

81-735, 1356-63 
81-41-5 

81-692, 2050 
81-1422 

81-1287 

81-52 

81-1644 

81-2080 

81-897 

81-1850, 2122 
81-1850 

81-1657 

81-861 

81-1408 

81-1126 

81-2171 

81-31, 270, 712, 724 
81-1024 

81-1052, 1870 
81-1447 

81-1447 

81-412 

81-605, 779, 866, 
1523, 2386 
81-1062 

81-2177 

81-2175 

81-399, 1799 
81-1145 

81-2009 

81-2177 

81-286, 795, 920.3, 
1688-9, 2032, 2200, 
2257 

81-1688 

81-401. 405, 2117-8 
81-1517 

81-572 

81-321, 1737-8 
81-1738 

81-358 

81-653 

81-726 

81-573 

81-791 

81-2116 

81-1432 


81-14 


82 


Howe, Marguerite Beede 
Howell, James 

Howells, William Dean 
Hubert, Renee Riese 
Hughes, Howard 
Hughes, Langston 
Hughes, Richard 
Hughes, Ted 

Hugo, Herman 

Hugo, Victor 

Hume, David 

Humor & Satire (General) 
Humor and Satire 
Humphries, Rolfe 

Hunt, Leigh 

Hunt, Violet 

Hunter, Joseph 
Huntingdon, Countess of 
Hurd, Agnes 

Hurd, Richard 

Hurtig, Mel 

Husserl, Edmund 
Hutchinson, Anne 
Hutchinson, Sara 
Hutchinson, Thomas 
Hutton, Richard Holt 
Huxley, Aldous 


Huxley, Thomas H. 
Ibsen, Henrik 


Ihimaera, Witi 
Ikin, Van 

India 

Ingram, John H. 
Ireland 

Ireland (Drama) 
Ireland (Folklore) 
Ireland (Poetry) 
Irving, Henry 


Irving, Washington 
Irwin, John T. 
Irwin, Noel 

Isaac 

Iser, Wolfgang 
Itier, Henry 

Jacob, Violet 
Jahn, Jahnheinz 
Jakes, John 
Jakobson, Roman 
James I, King of England 


James II, King of England 
James, Clive 


81-2243 

81-1449 
81-507-9, 1854-6 
81-2058 

81-640 

81-382, 574-5 
81-1739 

81-1740 

81-2088 

81-772, 778 
81-227, 2050 
81-801 

81-66-7 

81-726 

81-242, 890 
81-959 

81-224 

81-1807 

81-1412 

81-1412 

81-1249 

81-1658 

81-1799 

81-1663 

81-421 

81-2212 

81-518, 674, 1741-2, 
1785, 2240 
81-1667 

81-234, 334, 697, 
768, 961, 972, 982, 
1531 

81-1318 

81-2427 
81-1261-8 
81-466 
81-1269-1317 
81-1310-12 
81-1309 
81-1313-4 
81-256, 972, 1687, 
1690, 1707 
81-1026 

81-2335 

81-367 

81-192 

81-1350, 2055 
81-106 

81-1793 

81-374 

81-1922 

81-696 

81-1440, 1444, 1448, 
1516, 1551, 2098 
81-1619, 2135 
81-1749 


James, Henry 


James, T.E. 
James, William 
Jameson, Storm 
Jamil, Maya 
Jarrell, Randal] 


Jauss, Hans Robert 
Jeffers, Joseph 
Jeffers, Robinson 
Jeffers, Una 
Jefferson, Thomas 


Jensen, Laura 


Jhabvala, Ruth Prawer 


Jimenez, Juan Ramon 
Jimenez, Zenobia 
Joachim de Flora 
Johan the Evangelist 
John of Glastonbury 
John, St. 

Johnson, James W. 
Johnson, Nathaniel 
Johnson, Roger 
Johnson, Samuel 


Johnson, Sir William 
Johnson, Thomas 
Johnstone, Will 
Jolas, Eugene 

Jolas, Maria 

Jones, Daniel 

Jones, James 

Jones, LeRoi 

Jones, Sir William 
Jonson, Ben 


Jordon, John Y. 
Jordon, Robert 
Josephson, Matthew 
Joyce, James 


Joynes, J.L. Jr. 


81-507, 510, 674, 
771, 1046, 1079-85, 
1127, 1149, 1776, 
1857-63, 1869-70, 
1930, 2020, 2197, 
2209, 2218, 2309 
81-1639 

81-335, 556, 1901 
81-960 

81-1994 

81-554, 791, 1908, 
1989 

81-1337, 2055 
81-2359 

81-2357-65 

81-2364 

81-400, 1802, 2275, 
2403 

81-649 

81-1265 

81-1308 

81-1308 

81-1289 

81-1546 

81-1422 

81-361 

81-373, 382 

81-1449 

81-1449 
81-210, 420, 805, 
854, 862-4, 1483, 
1559, 1562, 1574, 
1579-89, 1638, 1642, 
2117, 2123-5, 2142-3 
81-1803 


` 81-1044, 1850 


81-2072 

81-1153, 2366 
81-2366 

81-735 

81-617 

81-1020 

81-1649 

81-133-6, 151, 193, 
201, 824, 1362, 1447, 
1450-2, 1460, 2089- 
94 

81-2411 

81-1125 

81-576 

81-358, 779, 1144, 
1153, 1282-9, 1296, 
1892, 2021-32, 2070, 
2231, 2421, 2432, 
2435-7, 2440, 2444 
81-1839 


Jung, Carl G. 


Junius 
Junius, Francis 
Juvenal 


Kafka, Franz 
Kahlert, Karl F. 
Kalechofsky, Roberta 
Kalin, Jesse 

Kaluza, Max 

Kane, Hugh 

Kant, Immanuel 
Kaplan, S.J. 
Kaufman, George S. 
Kavanagh, Patrick 
Kazantzakis, N. 
Kazan, Elia 

Kean, Charles 
Kean, Edmund 
Keats, John 


Keble, John 
Kelley, William 
Kelton, Arthur 
Kemble, John M. 
Kempe, William 
Kendall, Thomas 
Kennedy, Adrienne 
Ker, Joannes 
Ker, N.R. 
Kerfoot, J.B. 
Kermode, Frank 
Kerouac, Jack 


Kerr, Elizabeth 
Kesey, Ken 


Keyes, Sir Roger 
Kher, Inder N. 
Kierkegaard, Soren 
Kikuchi, K. 
Killigrew, Henry 
Killigrew, William 
King, Ginevra 
Kingman, Philip 
Kinsella, Thomas 
Kiparsky, V. 
Kipling, Rudyard 


Kirby, William 
Kirke, John 
Kirkham, Edward 
Kirkland, Joseph 
Kittredge, G.L. 


81-62, 940, 1161, 
2069, 2198 
81-1590 

81-869 

81-225, 401, 862-3, 
2117 

81-776, 787, 1684 
81-209 

81-1763 

81-1876-8 

81-1410 

81-1239 

81-2191 

81-732 

81-514 

81-1314 

81-757 

81-1903 

81-302, 1687 
81-243 

81-244-5, 1062, 1465, 
1566, 1645, 1650-1, 
2151-2 

81-246 

81-549 

81-825 

81-1687 

81-843 

81-1550 

81-577 

81-1483 

81-1387 

81-1180 

81-1354 

81-532, 1909, 1937, 
2367 

81-2334, 2338, 2343 
81-1026, 1923-4, 
2368 

81-367 

81-1043 

81-716, 1950, 2032 
81-979 

81-194 

81-194 

81-1114 

81-1453 

81-1290 

81-1358 

81-737, 924, 949, 
1266, 1691-2, 1794 
81-1224 

81-231 

81-1550 

81-1071 

81-1581 


Klein, A.M. 

Kleist, Heinrich von 
Knight, Ceorge Wilson 
Knight, Lady Phillipina 
Kobler, John 

Koch, Kenneth 
Koestler, Arthur 
Kolodny, A. 
Kourouma, Ahmadou 
Kreymborg, À. 
Krieger, Adolf P. 
Krieger, Murray 
Kroeber, Karl 

Krog, Helge 

Kubal, David L. 
Kubrick, Stanley 
Kuist, James 

Kumin, Maxine 
Lacan, Jacques 
Lade, Sir John 
LaFontaine, Jean de 
Laing, R.D. 

Lakey, G.F. 

Lamb, Charles 
Lamb, William 
Lambarde, William 
Lampman, Archibald 
Lane, John 

Lang, C.Y. 
Langbaine, Gerard 
Langford, Gary 
Langham., Robert 
Langlanc, William 
Language (Old English) 


83 


81-1216 
81-1348 
81-836, 2100 
81-1573 
81-359 
81-1183 
81-1925 
81-733 
81-658 
81-1180 
81-944 
81-718 
81-251 
81-982 
81-1763 
81-802 
81-224 
81-1128 
81-700, 705, 720 
81-864 
81-799 
81-546 
81-1688 
81-882, 890, 2153 
81-2334 
81-163 
81-1227 
81-1715 
81-1702 
81-1622 
81-2012 
81-1454 
81-91, 305, 2082 
81-1389 


Language (Theoretical Studies)81-1366 


Language (U.S.) 
Lapidge, M. 
Lardner, Ring 
Larsen, Nella 
Latham, Robert 
Latimer, Hugh 
LaTouche, Rose 
Laud, William 
Lauder, William 
Laufer, Roger 
Laurence, Margaret 


Lautramont (I.L. Ducasse) 


Lavin, Mary 
Lawler, Ray 
Lawrence, Abbott 
Lawrence, D.H. 


81-2277 

81-1426 

81-617 

81-382 

81-2135 

81-1811 

81-2205 

81-1442 

81-1580 

81-709 
81-1217-8, 1225 
81-675 

81-1293 

81-1205 

81-2298 

81-320, 322, 340, 
777, 866, 947, 961, 
1374, 1743-8, 1774, 
1897, 2002, 2077, 
2199, 2222, 2234, 
2241, 2328 
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Lawrence, Lars 
Laycock, Sir Robert 
Laye, Camara 

Le Comte, Edward 
Le Guin, Ursula K. 
Leacock, Stephen 
Lear, Edward 
Leaska, Mitchell 
Leavis, F.R. 
Ledwidge, Francis 
Lee, Holme 

Lee, Margaret 
Lee, Sophia 

Lee, Sydney 
Leech, Clifford 
LeFevre, Raoul 
Leigh, Augusta 
Leland, John 

Lenz, J.M.R. 
Leonard, Hugh 
Leopold II, King of Belgium 
Lerbs, Karl 
Lermontov, M.R. 
Lessing, Doris 


Levenson, Samuel 
Levertov, Denise 
Levin, Bernard 
Levin, Harry 

Levine, Philip 

Levis, Larry 
Levi-Strauss, Claude 
Lewes, George Henry 
Lewis, C.S. 


Lewis, Matthew Gregory 

Lewis, Percy Wyndham 

Lewis, Sinclair 

Linati, Carlo 

Lindisfame-Rushworth 
Gospels 

Lindsay, David 

Lindsay, Vachel 

Lindsay, W.M. 

Linge, D.E. 

Linguistics 

Linguistics (Britain) 

Linguistics (General) 

Literary History 


Literary History (U.S.) 
Literary Theory 
Literary Theory 


Literature and Society 


81-1167 
81-367 
81-658, 730 
81-1470 
81-578 
81-1112 
81-1378, 1693 
81-1785 
81-1749, 2243 
81-2438 
81-275 
81-1138 
81-815 
81-200 


81-1623 
81-825 


81-876 

81-1426 

81-870 

81-1311 

81-1867 

81-1746 

81-889, 1061 
81-730, 1194-99, 
1998-2000, 2428 
81-2038 

81-579, 652, 1992 
81-2094 

81-14 

81-1926 

81-649 

81-685, 1352, 2061 
81-2191 

81-323, 726, 962, 
1398, 1750, 2244-70 


81-1291 
81-2245 
81-1985, 2420 
81-2440 
81-1390 


81-1751 
81-376 
81-1720 
81-687 

81-51, 1364-5 
81-811 
81-736-46 
81-678-9, 1337 


81-372 

81-12-16, 1338-45 
81-12-16, 680-93, 
2054-5 

81-17-24, 694-8, 
1346-8, 2059 


Literature and Other Arts 


Littack 
Livings, Henry 
Llewellyn, Richard 
Lloyd, Robert 
Locke, John 
Locke, W.G. 
Lockridge, Ross 
Lodge, David 
Logan, John 
Lombarde, William 
London, Jack 
Longfellow, 

Frances Appleton 
Longfellow, 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longinus 
Longley, Michael 
Longstreet, A.B. 
Loos, Anita 
Lorca, Garcia 
Lotman, Jurij 
Louandre, Charles L. 


Lovecraft, Howard P. 


Lovejoy, Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, Elijah 
Lover, Samuel 
Lowell, Amy 


Lowell, Robert 
Lowenfels, Walter 


Lucian 
Lucretius 


Lucy, Countess of Bedford 
Lumpkin, Joseph Henry 


Luvai, A.I. 
Lydgate, John 
Lyly, John 
Lyn 

Lyons, Gene 


Mabbott, Thomas Ollive 


Macanulty, B. 
MacAulay, Thomas 


Macaulay, Thomas B. 


Macbeth, George 
MacBride, John 
MacDiarmid, Hugh 
Machiavelli, N. 
MacKenzie, Faith 
Mackie, W.S. 


31-25-6, 699-703, 
2056-8 


31-179] 

81-995, 2273 
81-1372 

81-1591, 2141 
81-1585, 1804, 2050 
81-996 

81-580 

81-1749 


81-61 

81-1443 
81-581-96, 1927 
81-1822 


81-911, 1053, 1336, 
1822, 1870 

81-867 

81-1314 

81-1145 

81-1129 

81-1982 

81-2061 ` 

81-260 

81-597 

81-205 

61-1832 

$1-324-5 

&1-651, 791, 1928, 
1993, 2227 

&1-63, 598-601, 652, 
894, 1929-30, 1989, 
2369 

81-1940 

81-207 

81-438, 1456, 1615, 
1907 

81-124 

81-1814 

81-2427 

81-1399 

81-137, 1428, 1455 
81-199] 

81-2426 

81-437 

81-1840 

81-454 

81-1558, 2121 
81-1795 

81-2038 

81-32 

81-872, 1506, 2299 
81-2222 

81-76 


MacKintosh, James 
Macklin, Robert 
Maclean, Norman 
MacLeish, Archibald 
MacLennan, Hugh 
Macleod, Norman W, 
Maclise, Daniel 
MacNiece, Louis 
Macpherson, James 
MacPherson, James 
Macready, William C. 
Macrobius 
Maddocks, John 
Magdalen, Mary 
Mahan, Asa 

Mahon, Derek 
Mailer, Norman 


Major, Clarence 
Malamud, Bernard 
Mallarme, Stephane 
Mallet, David 
Mallock, W.H. 
Malone, Kemp 
Malory, Sir Thomas 


Mandelbaum, M. 
Mandeville, Bernard 
Manet, Edouard 
Mangan, J.C. 
Manheim, Leonard 
Maniey, Mary 
Mann, Klaus 

Mann, Thomas 
Mannyng, Robert 
Mansfield, Katherine 
Maran, Rene 
Marchand, Leslie 
Marcuse, Herbert 
Marie de France 
Marino 

Marks, Samuel 
Marlowe, Christopher 


Marmontel, Jean Francois 
Marowitz, Charles 
Marquis, Don 

Marsch, Edgar 

Marshall, Alan 

Marshall, Paule 
Marshall, William 
Marston, John 

Martial 

Martin, Herbert 


81-2126 
81-2012 
81-2370 
81-1131, 1153 
81-1219 
81-193] 
81-2439 
81-1292, 1314 
81-2056 

81-211 

81-1687 
81-1456 
81-2427 
81-1542 

81-491 

8]-1314 

81-391, 541, 584, 
v02-3, 654, 783-4, 
1932-3 

81-1991 
81-1130, 1934, 2387 
81-433 

81-1557 

81-297 

81-2080 
81-92-3, 260, 1402-4, 
2083 

81-726 

81-1628 

81-433 

81-2035 

81-30 

81-865 

81-1348 

81-945 

81-1405, 1422 
81-956, 1319-20 
81-1335 

81-876 

81-1933 

81-107 

81-112 

81-1023 

81-138, 153, 178, 
179, 827-8, 839, 
1456-8, 1548-9 
81-2201 
81-2094 
81-1076 
81-1337 
81-2429 

81-604 

81-111, 193 
81-139, 201 
81-136 

81-381 


Martin, Sir Thomas 
Martineau, Harriett 
Marvell, Andrew 
Marx Brothers, the 
Marx, Groucho 
Marx, Karl 


Marxism - Leninism 
Mary, The Virgin 
Mary II (Queen) ` 
Massinger, Philip 
Masters, Edgar Lee 
Mather, Cotton 


Mather, Increase 


Mather, Richard 
Matthews, Honor 
Matthews, Jack 
Matthews, William 
Matthew, St. 
Matthey, Pierre-Louis 
Matthias, Blanche 
Matthias; John 
Matthiessen, F.O. 
Maudsley, Henry 
Maugham, Somerset 
Maupassant, Guy de 
May, Henry F. 
Mazerath, Oskar 
McAdam, E.L. 
McCarthy, Joseph 
McClatchy, J.D. 
McCullers, Carson 
McElroy, Colleen 
McGann, Jerome J. 
McGrath, John 
McHaney, Thomas L. 
McHenry, James 
McHugh, Roland 
McIntosh, James 
McKay, Claude 
McKuen, Kod 
McLean, Robert C. 
McLeod, Norman 
McPherson, Sandra 
McWatt, Mark 
Medwall, Henry 
Melton, Joan 
Melville, Elizabeth 
Melville, Herman 


Melville, Thomas 
Mencken, Henry L. 
Mendelkow, Karl Robert 
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81-1434 

81-925 

81-140, 1459-60 
81-2405 

81-2072 

81-687, 690, 707, 
717, 725, 827, 1162 
81-664-5 

81-192 

81-1558 

81-1461 

81-1993 

81-401, 1033-5, 1801- 
2, 1810-11, 2282 
81-404, 1028, 1801, 
2286 

81-404 

81-2226 

81-2371 

81-649, 2135 
81-499 

81-236 

81-2364 

81-1184 

81-2310 

81-457 

81-326, 1333, 1752 
81-2236 

81-413 

81-698 

81-864 

81-575 

81-601 

81-1132 

81-1184 

81-237 

81-995, 1017 
81-2344 

81-406 

81-2435 

81-1072 

81-1335 

81-794, 1073, 1931 
81-462 

81-625 

81-649 

81-2427 

81-826 

81-829-3) 

81-426 

81-422-25, 482, 535, 
1054-60, 1826-30, 
1889, 1917, 2293-9 
81-1828 

81-656, 1076, 1935 
81-2055 
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Mendelssohn, Felix 
Merbury, Francis 
Mercator, Gerard 
Mercer, David 
Meredith, George 


Meres, Francis 
Merleau, P.M. 
Merrick, Leonard 
Merrill, James 
Merrill, Laura S. 
Merton, Thomas 
Merwin, W.S. 
Metcalfe, Theophilus 
Meyer, Kuno 
Meyers, A.E. 
Middle English 
Middleton, Thomas 
Midwest 

Migne 

Milgate, Rodney 
Mill, Harriet Taylor 
Mill, John Stuart 
Millard, Bailey 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent 
Miller, Arthur 
Miller, Edwin H. 
Miller, Heather Ross 
Miller, Henry 


Millevoye, Lucien 
Millin, Sarah Gertrude 


Milnes, Richard M. 
Milred of Worcester 
Milton, John 


Minott, George 
Mintz, A. 


Mirror for Magistrates, The 


Mitchell, Margaret 
Mitford, Nancy 
Mnouchkine, A. 
Mojtabai, A.G. 
Moliere, Jean 
Montague, John 
Montaigne, Michel E. 
Monteith, Robert 
Montesquieu, C.L. 
Montgomery, Marion 
Moody, W.V. 
Moore, Barbara 
Moore, Denis 


81-1655, 2056 
81-1451 

81-817 

81-2273 

81-287-8, 791, 926, 
1694-5 

81-159 

81-743 

81-327 

81-1183 

81-1845 

81-2372 

81-1183, 1936, 1989 
81-1494 

81-32 

81-1180 

81-106 

81-141, 197 
81-376 

81-148 

81-661 

81-2201 

81-1379, 1668, 1675, 
81-1954 

81-1993 

81-774, 1336, 2066 
81-1054 

81-625 

81-605, 1937-40, 
2069 

81-2038 

81-2002 

2050, 2201 
81-1705 

81-1426 

81-142-48, 205, 1062, 
1078, 1458, 1462- 
1502, 1580, 1804, 
1821, 2095-6, 2151, 
2184, 2283, 2413 
81-1067 

81-916 

81-1547 

81-606 

81-353 

81-763 

81-607 

81-873, 902 

81-32, 1313 
81-154, 694 
81-1705 

81-801 

81-1150 

81-791 

81-2359 

81-876 


Moore, George 


Moore, G.E. 
Moore, John Robert 
Moore, Marianne 


Moore, Thomas Sturge 


Moorhouse, Frank 
Morcom, Elfrida 
More, Thomas Sir 


Morley, Christopher 
Morrell, Ottoline 
Morris, Richard 
Morris, William 


Morris, Wright 


Morrison, Samuel Eliot 


Morrison, Toni 
Morsch, Lucile 
Morton, Thomas 
Moscheles, Ignatz 
Motley, Willard 
Mounier, Emmanuel 
Moynahan, Julian 
Mozart, W.A. 
Muir, Kenneth 
Mulgan, John 
Munro, Alice 
Munro, H.H. (Saki) 
Munson, Gorham 
Murdoch, Iris 
Murillo, Bartolome 
Murphy, Arthur 
Murphy, J.L. 
Murray, Albert 
Murray, John 
Myers, L.H. 
Nabokov, Vladimir 


Naipaul, V.S. 
Nancrede, Joseph 
Napier, Macvey 
Napoleon 
Narayan, R.K. 


Narayan, Shyamala A. 


Nashe, Thomas 
Natsume, Soseki 
Nebuchadnezzar 
Nemerov, Howard 
Nettels, Elsa 
Neubauer, John 
Nevius, Blake 
New Zealand 


New Zealand (Fiction) 


Newbery, John 


81-317, 1293, 1296, 
194], 2202, 2274 
81-722 

81-856 

81-608, 1941 
81-354, 890, 1307 
81-1206 

81-1208 

81-203, 407, 420, 
1518, 1614, 2113 
81-1158 

81-1019 

81-1411 
81-289, 293, 79], 
1697, 2204 
81-609, 1942 
81-1336 

81-610 

81-2287 

81-1025 

81-1655 

81-611 

81-1148 

81-1367 

81-772, 1090 
81-846 

81-1320 

81-1220, 1225 
81-328, 963 
81-576 

81-1753 

81-1085 
81-1591-2 
81-1430 

81-385 

81-267, 2168 
81-2246 
81-446, 612, 674, 
2060, 2070, 2228, 
2373 

81-1329, 2044-8 
81-1840 

81-1652 

81-1487, 2169 
81-1267 

81-2427 

81-420, 1533 
81-1651 

81-1502 

81-1943, 1988 
81-2218 

81-2058 

81-1040 
81-1318-20 
81-1320 

81-1579 


Newby, T.C. 
Newcastle, Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of 
Newman, John Henry 
Newman, Samuel 
Newton, Sir Isaac 
Nicholls, Arthur B. 
Nicholson, Sir Harold 
Nichols, Ann 
Nichols, Dudley 
Nichols, Thomas Low 
Nicolson, Nigel 
Nietzsche, F.W. 


Nin, Anais 
Nitchie, George W. 
Norris, Margot 
Northem Homily Cycle 
North, Dudley Baron 
Nowell, Elizabeth 
Nussey, Ellen 
O. Henry, Porter, 
William Sidney 
O.E.D. 
O’Brien, Edna 
O’Casey, Sean 
O'Connell, J.D. 
O'Connor, Edwin 
O’Connor, Flannery 


O’Connor, Frank 
O'Connor, Edwin 
Q'Faolain, Sean 
O'Flaherty, Liam 
O'Hara, Frank 


O'Muimhneachain, Aindrias 


O'Neill, Eugene 


Oakley, Barry 
Oates, Joyce Carol 
Ockham, William 
Odets, Clifford 
Ohmann, Richard 
Okigbo, Christopher 
Old English 
Oldham, John 
Olivier, Laurence 
Olson, Charles 
Omotoso, Kole 
Onslow, Arthur 
Oppenheimer, Joel 
Orioli, Giuseppe 
Orton, Joe 

Orwell, George 


81-2162 
81-1379 


81-2203 

81-2306 

81-860 

81-2165 

81-2261 

81-1944 

81-1916 

81-440 

81-1787, 2271 
81-614, 687, 711, 
725, 1354, 1741, 
2198, 2397 
81-1945, 2069 
81-608 

81-2435 

81-1422 

81-2097 

81-2409 
81-2163, 2182 
81-2384 


81-1359 
81-1294 
81-1295 


81-363 

81-1372 
81-1134-50, 1946-7, 
2374-8 

81-1293, 1296 
81-1027 

81-1293 

81-1293, 1372 
81-1989 

81-1315 

81-614, 1151, 1185, 


1372, 1949, 2379-80 


81-2012 

81-613, 1133 
81-94 

81-584, 2422 
81-1343 

81-660 

81-71-78, 816 
81-863 

81-811 

81-623, 1948, 1989 
81-1191 

81-1603 

81-615 

81-2222 

81-2247 

81-329, 594, 964, 
1754-63, 1913, 2426 


Osadebay, Dennis C. 
Osanai, K. 

Osborne, John 
Ostrom, John Ward 
Otis, James Ir. 
Otway, Thomas 
Overbury, Thomas 
Ovid 


Owen, Guy 

Owen, Wiltred 
Oxenford, John 
Page, Thomas N. 
Paine, Thomas 
Palfreyman, Thomas 
Papua 

Park, Ruth 

Parker, Dorothy 
Parker, Gilbert 
Parker, Samuel 
Parker, William 
Parker, William Jr. 
Parker, William Riley 
Parkman, Francis 
Parsons, EIS 
Parson, Talcott 
Pasolini, Pier Paulo 
Pater, Walter 
Patience 

Patmore, P.G. 

Paul, Ellio: 

Paul, St. 
Payne-Townshend, C. 
Payne, John 
Peachum, Henry 
Peacock, Thomas Love 
Peake, Mervyn 
Pearce, Ovid 
Pearce, Roy Harvey 
Peck, H.P. 

Peck, John M. 
Peck, W.E. 

Peirce, Charles Sanders 
Pemberton, Henry 
Pembroke, Earl of 
Penn, Artkur 

Pepys, Samuel 
Percy, Nancy 

Percy, Thomas 
Percy, Walker 
Percy, Will 
Perelman, S.J. 
Perkins, Maxwell E. 
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81-1192 

81-979 

81-330, 1017, 2066 
81-479 

81-421 

81-868 

81-928 

81-176, 184, 225, 
334, 401, 403, 600, 
858, 1457-8, 1496, 
1548, 1595, 1615, 
1907, 2118, 2385 
81-625 

81-1764, 1794 
81-1830 

81-1086 
81-2126-34, 2275 
81-1429 

81-1321 

81-2012 

81-1152, 2392 
81-1224 

81-200 

81-200 

81-200 

81-1479 

81-1831 

81-1766 

81-1342 

81-1373 
81-290-92, 295, 361 
81-1410 

81-241 

81-616, 1153, 2366 
81-410, 824 
81-970 

81-1819 ~ 
81-2098 

81-1648 

81-331, 1765-8 
81-625 

81-2396 

81-1040 

81-1819 

81-239 

81-2397 

81-1633 

81-167, 178 
81-1880 

81-2069, 2135 
81-1581 

81-1581, 1593 
81-1950-3, 2381 
81-1154 

81-2072, 2405 
81-617 
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Perkins, William 
Perrine, Laurence 
Perry, Ann 

Perry, Sampson 
Perse, St. John 
Peterborough Lapidary 
Peterborough, Lord 
Petrarch, F. 

Petry, Ann 

Pharr, Robert Deane 
Phelps, William Lyon 
Philbrick, Norman 
Phillipines (General) 
Phillipines (Poetry) 
Phillipps, Sir Thomas 
Phillips, David Graham 
Phillips, Gene D. 
Phillips, Stephen 
Phillips, Wendell 
Philpott, Eden 
Phipps, Sir William 
Picasso, P. 

Piercy, Josephine 
Piganiol, J.A. 

Pinter, Harold 


Pirandello, Luigi 
Piscator, J. 
Pizer, Donald 
Plater, Alan 
Plath, Sylvia 


Plato 


Plautus 


Plessis-Mornay, Phillipe Du 


Pliever, Theodor 
Pliny the Younger 


Plot Patterns (Britain IV) 


Plot Patterns (General) 
Plunkett, James 
Plutarch 


Poetry 


Poetry (Australia) 
Poetry (Britain) 


Poetry (Old English) 
Poetry (U.S.) 


81-204 

81-339 

81-618 

81-2134 

81-311 

81-1421 

81-1597 

81-122, 1094, 1551 
81-377 

81-619 

81-1333 

81-1690 

81-1325 

81-1324 

81-41 

81-1954 

81-355 

81-766 

81-1832 

81-1801 

81-1801 

81-771 

81-390 

81-869 
81-332, 758, 965, 
1017, 1776 
81-716 

81-1528 

81-2330 

81-1017 
81-620-1, 652, 1155, 
1348, 1955, 1989, 
2382 
81-122, 148, 154, 
675, 687, 703, 716, 
1614, 1741, 1788, 
2155 

81-798 

81-155, 182 
81-698 

81-1502 

81-2078 

81-750 

81-1297 

81-172, 865, 1035, 
1535, 2118 
81-61-65, 98-102, 
232, 408, 649-53, 
791-9, 1374-5, 
1378 

81-2013 


81-844, 874, 1551-4, 
1633-4, 1794-5, 2085, 


2140-1 

81-1385 

81-1844, 1987-95, 
2288, 2423 


Poe, David 
Poe, Edgar Allan 


Poe, Elizabeth 
Pole, Reginald 
Pollard, Arthur 
Polwhele, John 
Polynesia 
Poole, Ernest 
Pope, Alexander 


Pope-Hennessy, James 
Porter, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Timothy O. 
Potter, John 

Pound, Dorothy 
Pound, Ezra 


Poussin, Nicolas 
Powell, Anthony 
Powell, Mary 
Pratt, E.J. 

Pratt, Mary Louise 
Prendergast, Thomas 
Prescott, Richard 
Preston, John 
Price, Martin 
Priestley, J.B. 
Proctor, Brian 
Propp, V. 

Prose 


Prose (Britain) 

Prose (Middle English) 
Prose (U.S.) 

Proust, Marcel 
Purchas, Samuel 
Purity 

Pushkin, Alexander 
Putnam, James Jackson 
Puttenham, George 
Pynchon, Thomas 

p Bitek, Okot 

Quarles, Francis 
Quasha, George 
Quevedo, Francisco de 


81-435 

81-427-90, 597, 622, 
797, 904, 1059, 1062- 
3, 1141, 1833-4, 2300 
81-435 

81-1503 

81-2196 

81-1362 

81-1322-3 

81-786 

81-212-17, 233, 305, 
321, 791, 800-1, 866, 
1441, 1478, 1582, 
1594-8, 1615, 1628, 
1804, 2117, 2136, 
2140 

81-1705 

81-2383 

81-473 

81-1605 

81-1960 

81-307, 558, 571, 
598, 600, 622-3, 791, 
794, 797, 1156-7, 
1180, 1374, 1378, 
1883, 1907, 1909, 
1956-60, 2205, 2230, 
2385-6 

81-2204 

81-966, 1771 
81-1479 

81-2015 

81-1343 

81-1623 

81-402 

81-2139 

81-1367 

81-1750 

81-245 

81-686, 743 
81-103-5, 204, 
409-11, 492, 654, 
800, 1378 

81-1635-7, 1796 
81-1415-20 

81-1809, 1845 
81-356-7, 519, 1849 
81-877 

81-1410 

81-1061 

81-515 

81-798 

81-687, 1961 

81-1187 

81-2088 

81-2423 

81-1815 


Quick, Herbert 
Quinn, Arthur 
Quintilian 

Radcliffe, Ann 
Rademacher, Susanna 
Ragan, Marjorie 
Ragan, Sam 

Rainey, Carol 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 
Ralph of Coggeshall 
Ranciere, Jacques 
Randolph, Thomas 
Ransom, John Crowe 
Rao, Raja 

Rapin, Rene 
Rappaport, Mr. 
Rathenau, Walter 
Ratti, John 

Rauk, Otto 

Ray, Gordon N. 
Reade, Charles 
Rebecca 

Recknagel, Rolf 
Redgrove, Peter 
Reed, Forrest 

Reed, Sampson 
Rees, Jerry 
Reinhardt, Max 
Renoir, Jean 
Reszler, Andre 
Reynolds, J.N. 
Reynolds, Michael S. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Rhetoric 


Rhoades, Katherine 
Rhys, Jean 
Riccaltoun, Robert 
Ricci, Charles 
Rice, Stan 

Richard I 

Richard II 
Richards, L.A. 
Richardson, John 
Richardson, Jonathan 
Richardson, Samuel 


Richetti, John J. 
Richler, Mordecai 
Richmond, Annie 
Rich, Adrienne 
Rich, Barnaby 
Rich, Penelope 
Ricketts, Charles 
Ricoeur, P. 


81-624 
81-435, 470 
81-867 
81-815, 1650 
81-1746 
81-625 
81-625 
81-2423 
81-828, 1504 
81-106 
81-690 
81-194 
81-1158, 1850 
81-2018 
81-503 
81-2258 
81-987 
81-1990 
81-684 

81-42 
81-2213 
81-192 
81-591 
81-1184 
81-1298 
81-1070 
81-2248 
81-25 

81-804 
81-2058 
81-487 
81-566 
81-867 
81-27, 704-6, 1349, 
2060 

81-1180 
81-1230, 2048-9 
81-1599 
81-672 
81-1182 
81-106 
81-153, 169 
81-721, 921 
81-1221, 1224 
81-867 
81-218-21, 298, 681, 


897, 1000-1, 1627, 


2139 
81-865 
81-1250 
81-433 
81-1962 
81-149 
81-128 
81-1307 
81-686 


Riffaterre, M. 

Rigord of St. Denis 
Riis, Jacob Ñ 
Riley, James Whitcomb 
Rilke, Rainer Maria 
Rimbaud, Artur 
Ringer, William 
Ritchie, Ann Thackeray 


. Rivers, W.H.R. 


Riyong, Henginike 
Rizal, Jose 
Robbe-Gri.let, A. 
Roberts, Charles G.D. 
Robertson, Mr. 
Robespierre, I.M. de 
Robinson, E.A. 
Robinson, Lennox 
Rochester, Earl of 
Roger of Howden 
Roger of Wendover 
Rogers, Robert 
Rogin, M.P.. 
Rolland, Romain 
Rollinson, Philip 
Rolvaag, Ole 
Romanowski, Sylvie 
Romeril, John 
Rompini, Omero 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
Rosenberg, Isaac 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 


Ross, Sinclair 
Roth, Henry 
Roth, Philip 


Rothenberg, Jerome 
Roumain, Jacques 
Rousseau, G.S. 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 


Rowe, John 
Rowe, Nicholas 
Royse, James R. 
Rubin, Louis D. 
Rudge, Olga 
Ruskin, John 


Russell, Bertrand 
Russell, William 
Russell, Wiliam R. 
Rymer, Thomas 
Sackville-West, Virginia 
Sackville-West, Vita 
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81-680 
81-106 
81-594 
81-1864 
81-600, 1300 
81-519 
81-1431 
81-927 
81-1764 
81-1321 
81-671, 2448 
81-777, 781 
81-1227 
81-2258 
81-1487 
81-791 
81-2039 
81-133 
81-106 
81-106 
81-1803 
81-1024 
81-9, 1159 
81-1470 
81-674 
81-692 
81-661 
81-2222 
81-640 
81-497, 1867 
81-1764 
81-293-96, 354, 791, 
2204 
81-1222, 1225 
81-2422 
81-1159-60, 1963, 
2387, 2422 
81-2423 
81-1335 
81-1574 
81-113, 881, 1572, 
1586 

81-797 
81-868 
81-1406 
81-1150 
81-1156 
81-297, 938, 1497, 
1685, 1698-9, 1862, 
2205, 2397 
81-967 
81-1531 
81-1964 
81-1565, 1602 
81-2261 
81-1009, 1787 
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Sade, Marquis de 
Sadlier, M. 
Said, Edward W. 


Saker, Edward 
Sale, George 
Sale, Roger 
Salinger, J.D. 
Salmacis and 
Hermaphroditus 
Salmasius, Claudius 
Salsbury, Nathan 
Salt, Henry S. 
Sandburg, Carl 
Sandys, George 
Sandys, J.E. 
Santayana, George 
Santos, B.N. 
Santos, T.N. 
Sappho 
Sargeson, Frank 
Saroyan, William 
Sartain, John 
Sarton, May 
Sartre, Jean Paul 


Sassoon, Siegfried 
Saussure, F. de 
Sawtrey, Henry 
Saxton, Alexander 
Sayre, Zelda 
Scabia, Giuliano 
Schaar, Claes 
Schaefer, R. Murray 
Scher, Steven Paul 
Schlezel, Friedrich 
Schnack, Elizabeth 
Schneidau, R. 
Scholes, Robert 
Schocicraft, Henry R. 
Schopenhauer, Arthur 
Schorer, Mark 
Schubert, Franz 
Schulkind, Jeanne 
Schumann, Robert 
Schwanitz, Dietrich 
Scott, Calvin 

Scott, Duncan C. 
Scott, John 

Scott, Sir Walter 
Scriverius, Peter 
Scrope, Davies 
Searle, John 
Searles, H.L. 


Sedgwick, Catharine M. 


Sedgwick, Ellery 


81-783 

81-1713 

81-711, 717, 721, 
725, 1624 
81-302 

81-467 

81-2242 

81-1965 

81-1548 


81-1483 

81-514 

81-1839 

81-626, 1844, 1993 
81-858 

81-1483 
81-2106,2388 =|. 
81-1324, 1326, 1328 
81-1326 

81-600 

81-1320 

81-671 

81-486 

81-627, 1161 
81-767, 771, 1370, 
1744, 1901, 2226 
81-1764 

81-720, 743 
81-107 

81-1162 

81-1114 

81-17 

81-76 

81-1959 

81-2058 

81-780 

81-1746 

81-794 

81-1206 

81-1844 

81-1830 

81-267, 2236 
81-1655, 2056 
81-2271 

81-2056 

81-1772 

81-1020 

81-1227 

81-245 

81-247, 997, 1654-6 
81-136 

81-238 

81-1343 

81-907 

81-1835 

81-651 


Sedley, Charles 
Segnitz, Barbara 
Selby, Hubert 

Seneca 

Senghor, L. ` 
Sentliger, Sir Warham 
Seurat, Georges 
Sewall, Robert B. 
Sewall, Samuel 
Sexton, Anne 


Seymour, Alan 
Shaffer, Peter 


Shaftesbury, Ist Earl of 


Shakespeare, Mrs. 
Shakespeare, William 


Shakepeare 
(Individual Works) 


All’s Well that Ends Well 


Antony and Cleopatra 


As You Like It 
Cymbeline 
Hamlet 


Henry IV, 1 
Henry IV, 2 
Henry V 
Henry VI 
Julius Caesar 
King John 
King Lear 


Love's Labours Lost 
Macbeth 


Measure for Measure 
Merchant of Venice 


Much Ado About Nothing 


81-2118 

81-2423 

81-628 

81-78, 176 

81-730 

81-1461 

81-1786 

81-1043 

81-403 

81-1128, 1966-89, 
2389 

81-1205 

81-2066 

81-1603 

81-1528 

81-25, 67, 129, 150- 
78, 198, 200, 202, 
205, 239, 245, 256, 
284, 302, 356, 361, 
420, 511, 565, 737, 
759-60, 768, 771-2, 
800, 808, 824, 831- 
45, 848, 965, 996-7, 
1158, 1203, 1500, 
1505-37, 1587, 1699, 
1703, 2022, 2032, 
2050, 2066, 2092-3, 
2099-2106, 2107, 
2118, 2352, 2448 


81-1525 

81-160, 172, 1535, 
2099, 2102 

81-174 

81-1516, 1532 
81-152, 164, 165, 
166, 837, 1512, 1514, 
1518, 1522, 1523, 
2105 

81-845 

81-173 

81-150, 1533 
81-1534 

81-845 

81-833 
81-154, 162, 836, 
844, 1505 
81-159, 174, 1513, 
1515, 1520 
81-171,. 835, 845, 
1508, 2105 
81-155, 157, 1531 
81-157, 163, 177, 
845, 2102, 2105 
81-159, 1510 


Othello 


Rape of Lucrece 
Richard II 
Richard HI 
Romeo and Juliet 
Sonnets 


Taming of the Shrew 
Tempest 

Timon of Athens 
Titus Andronicus 


Twelfth Night 

Troilus and Cressida 
Winter's Tale 
Shapiro, Karl 

Sharp, Solomon P. 
Shaw, George Bernard 


Shawcross, J.T. 
Shelley, Mary 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe 


Shepard, Sam 
Sherburne, Edward 
Sheridan, Richard B. 
Sherlock, Chelsa C. 


Sherwood, Mrs. M.M. 


Shils, Edward 
Shimazaki, Toson 
Shipman, Thomas 
Shore, Jane 
Sidney, Sir Philip 


Siege of Jerusalem 
Sievers, Edouard 
Sillitoe, Alan 
Silver, Joan Micklin 
Silverberg, Robert 
Simic, Charles 
Simmons, James 


Simms, William Gilmore 


Simon, Neil 

Simon, Paul 

Simpson, D.H. 
Simpson, Louis 
Sinclair, Andrew 
Sinclair, May 
Sinclair, Upton 
Singer, Elizabeth 
Singer, Isaac Bashevis 
Sisson, C.J. 


81-170, 831, 835, 


2102, 2104 

81-845 

81-158, 169 
81-175, 178, 1526 
81-161, 174 
81-168, 841, 1521, 
1636 

81-1549, 2106 
81-835 

81-151, 1509 
81-161, 176, 1519, 
2102 

81-157, 838 
81-1507, 2101 
81-1527, 2100 
81-1989 

81-455 

81-333-4, 525, 760, 
768, 943, 963, 968- 
91, 1531, 1772-3, 
1839, 2249 

81-1462 

81-880, 883-6, 2172 
81-238-9, 248, 887- 
90, 969, 989, 1062, 
1657-9, 2172, 2397 
81-2390 

81-194 

81-454, 2137 
81-629 

81-897 

81-2426 

81-1651 

81-1604 

81-1547 Ë 
81-119, 179-82, 848, 
1445, 1504, 2107 
81-1410 

81-1385 

81-1774, 2273 
81-1846 

81-630 

81-649 

81-1314 

81-1026 

81-1967 

81-1073 

81-2427 

81-62 

81-1927 

81-335 

81-1185 

81-214 

81-1968, 2391 
81-1510, 1775 


Skeat, Walter W. 
Skelton, John 
Skipsey, Joseph 
Slesinger, Tes 
Sloan, James Park 
Slocock, Benjamin 
Slotkin, Richard 


. Smart, Christopher 


Smiles Samuel 
Smith, Aaron 
Smith, Adam 
Smith, Alexander 
Smith, Charlotte 
Smith, Dave 

Smith, David Nichol 
Smith, Ebenezer 
Smith, Ethel 

Smith, George 
Smith, Horace 
Smith, lain C. 
Smith, John Stores 
Smith, Jucy 

Smith, M. van Wyk 
Smith, Sir Thomas 
Smollett, Tobias G. 


Snodgrass. W.D. 
Snow, C.P. 
Snyder, Gary 
Socrates 

Somerset, Earl of 
Somerville, Rose 
Sommer, H. Oskar 
Somner, William 
Sophocles 
Southerne, T. 
Southey, Robert 
Sowder, William 
Spacks, Patricia M. 
Spark, Muriel 
Sparshott, F.E. 
Spearman. Waiter 
Speer, Dale 
Spencer, Herbert 
Spenser, Edmund 


Spettigue, D.O. 
Spiegel, Sam 
Spilka, Mark 
Spinoza, Baruch 
Stafford, Jean 
Stalin, Joseph V. 
Stallworthy, Jon 
Stallybrass, O. 
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81-80 

81-791 

81-306 

81-2392 

81-541 

81-1600 

81-1024 

81-1605, 2133 
81-281 

81-1739 

81-2050 

81-1852 

81-815 

81-1182 

81-864 

81-1804 

81-1783 

81-2167 

81-890 

81-32 

81-2171 

81-2427 

81-1794 

81-746 

81-222, 1606-7, 1624, 
1638 
81-599, 652, 1966 
81-1776 

81-652, 1969 
81-716, 1556 
81-114 

81-2059 

81-1402 

81-126 
81-703, 762, 1373 
81-1623 

81-260, 1660 
81-1818 

81-732 

81-336, 1183 
81-1970 

81-625 

81-540 

81-1865 

81-127, 183-89, 205, 
428, 806, 878, 1458, 
1471, 1538, 1566, 
2107-9, 2151 
81-1215 

81-1903 

81-1367 
81-895, 317, 1680 
81-2068 

81-664, 1925 
81-1795 

81-955 
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Stanisiavsky Method 
Stanley, F. 
5th Earl of Derby 


Stanley, William, 9th Ear! 


of Derby 
Stanley, Zeruiah 
Stansky, Peter 
Starkey, Marion L. 
Steele, Sir Richard 
Stegner, Wallace 
Steiglitz, A. 
Stein, Gertrude 


Stein, Gordon 
Stein, William 
Steinbeck, John 


Steingass, David 
Stendhal, H. Beyle 
Stephen, Julia 
Stephen, Sir Leslie 
Stephens, James F. 
Stern, Thad Jr. 
Sterne, Laurence 


Stevens, Wallace 


Stevenson, Philip 
Stevenson, Robert Louis 


Stewart, Charlotte (pseud. 


Allan McAulay) 
Stoddard, Solomon 
Stoker, Bram 
Storey, David 
Story, W.W. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 


Strachey, Lytton 
Strange, Lord 
Stratton-Porter, Gene 
Strindberg, August 
Strype, John 
Stuart, Henry, 
Prince of Wales 
Stubbe, Henry 
Sturgeon, Theodore 
Style, O-Lan 
Styron, William 
St. Erkenwald 
St. John Chrysostomos 
St. John, James A. 
Subjects 


Subjects (Britain) 


81-769 
81-200 


81-200 


31-200 

81-1763 

31-1336 

81-223, 1363, 2117 
81-1163 

81-1180 

81-1153, 1164, 1374, 
2069, 2366 

81-358, 2129 
81-425 

81-786, 1372, 1971, 
2393-4 

81-1990 

81-786, 1203 
81-1700 

81-927, 1700 
61-279 

81-625 

81-224, 780, 798, 
869-71, 1608-10, 
1627, 1638, 2139 
81-558, 631-34, 797, 
893, 1118, 1120, 
1165-6, 1988, 2395-9 
81-1107 

81-1333, 1701, 2070 
81-1793 


81-405, 1800 
81-298, 1707 
81-2273 

81-1081 

81-491, 1064, 1836-7, 
1869, 1889 
81-928, 1019 
81-167, 1517 
81-1972 

81-771, 976, 1982 
81-1619 

81-2098 


81-1611 

81-635 

81-2427 

81-1973-4, 2400 
81-1410 

81-2028 

81-1653 

81-55, 751-2, 1376-7, 
1379, 2073-6 
81-2079, 2214-15 ` 


Subjects (U.S.) 
Suckling, Sir John 
Sukenick, Ronald 
Sullivan, John 
Sulzberger, Cyrus L. 
Sumner, William Graham 
Sundgaard, Arnold 
Susukida, Kyukin 
Swainson, Charles 
Sweet, Henry 
Swenson, May 
Swift, Jonathan 


Swift, Theophilus 
Swinbume, A.C. 
Swinburne, George 
Switzer, S. 

Sykes, Christopher 
Symmes, Thomas 
Symons, Arthur 
Symons, A.J.A. 
Synge, John Millington 
Taaroa, Marua 
Taban lo Liyong 
Tadeusz, Pan 
Tagore, R. 
Tamburlaine 
Taneyhill, Richard H. 
Tarkington, Booth 
Tarlton, Richard 
Tate, Allen 

Tate, James 
Taylor, Edward 
Taylor, John 
Taylor, Mary 
Taylor, Nathaniel 
Taylor, Peter 
Taylor, Robert 


Teilhard de Chardin, Pierre 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord 


Tennyson, Hallam 

Terkel, Studs 

Terry, Ellen 

Terry, George E. 

Tesauro, Emmanuelle 

Thackeray, William 
Makepeace 


Thaler, A. 
Thanet, Octave 
Theobald, Lewis 


81-2279, 2424-5 
81-1539 

81-648 

81-1287 

81-1855 

81-1865 ` 

81-655 

81-1651 

81-345 

81-811 

81-636 

81-217, 225, 779, 
783-4, 800-1, 871, 
1082, 1583, 1612-18, 
1628, 2117 
81-1613 

81-791, 1702-3, 2206 
81-295 

81-1597 

81-355, 362, 992 
81-1810 

B1-2224, 2274 
81-43 

81-1299, 2440 
81-1074 

81-659 

81-1723 

81-1719 

81-150 

31-1856 

81-2278 

81-843 

81-599, 1158 
31-62 

31-404-5, 1036 
31-234 

81-2164-8 

31-409 

31-1168 

31-33, 35-40, 46-9, 
385 

81-2302, 2377 
81-357, 791, 927, 
929-30, 1062, 1677, 
1704-6, 1872, 2206 
81-1706 

81-648 

81-256, 1307, 1707 
81-1707 

81-821 

81-352, 681, 903, 
927, 931, 1281, 
1708-9, 2168, 2207 
81-247 

81-555 

81-1518 


Theocritus 
Theoretical Studies 
Theory of Criticism 


Thomas, Dylan 
Thomas, Edward 
Thomas, Frederick 
Thomas, Lewis 
Thomas, Patricia 
Thompson, Benjamin 
Thompson, David 
Thompson, R. 
Thomson, Craig R. 
Thomson, James 
Thoreau, Henry D. 


Thornton, Henry F. 
Thornton, John 
Thorpe, Thomas B. 
Thrale, Hester L. 
Throssell, Ric 
Thuente, Mary Helen 
Tibbetts, Arn 
Tibbetts, Charlene 
Tickell, Thomas 
Tiempo, Edith 
Tillotson, G. 
Titian 


Tito, Marshall (Josip Broz) 


Todd, Mabel L. 
Tofte, Robert 
Toland, John 
Tolkien, J.R.R. 


Tolstoy, L.N. 
Tomasetti, Glen 
Tomkins, J.M.S. 
Toomer, Jean 
Tornaco, G. de 
Torres, Eric 
Tourneur, Cyril 
Townley, James 
Toynbee, Arnold 
Translation 
Trapp, Joseph 
Trial of Skill (The) 
Trilling, Lionel 
Trollope, Anthony 


Trotter, Catherine 
Trumbull, John 
Tsulouchi, S. 
Turnbull, Andrew 


81-1555, 2154 
81-52-3 

81-28-32, 707-25, 
1350-4, 2061 
81-337-39 

81-340 

81-1844 

81-613 

81-846 

81-406 

81-1228 

81-1635 

81-1556 

81-1557, 1599 
81-697, 1028, 1065-7, 
1070, 1072, 1333, 
1838-9, 1910, 1913, 
1938 

81-257 

81-1807 

81-492 

81-864 

81-661 

81-2227 

81-2065 

81-2065 

81-213 

81-1324 

81-1596 

81-294 

81-2255 

81-1045 

81-1540 

81-1603 

81-72, 993, 1777-8, 
2244 

81-703, 754 
81-2012 

81-1692 

81-382, 637, 1169 
81-1515 

81-1324 

81-190, 197 
81-226 

81-14 

81-726 

81-1633 

81-1623 

81-2426 

81-299, 364, 681, 
927, 932-4, 996, 
1710-11, 2208, 2211 
81-214 

81-1031 

81-979 

81-2414 


Tuvachis, Nicholas 
Twain, Mark 


Tyler, Wat 
Tyliney, Edmond 
Tytler, James 
Udall, John 


Underwood, Malcolm 
United States (Bibliography) 
United States (General) 


United States (Prose) 


United States (Southern) 
United States (Subjects) 
United States (Themes 


and Typss) 
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81-2059 

81-376, 458, 511-12, 
1087-9, 1866-7, 1972, 
2069 

81-2215 

81-191 

81-1840 

81-204 

81-199 

81-1023 

81-1037-8, 1072-3 
81-1028-9 

81-1797 

81-1024-6, 1070-1 
81-1183 


United Stares (20th C. Drama)81-1185 
United States (20th C. Fiction)81-1186 
United Sta:es (20th C. Poetry) 81-1180-4 


Updike, Jchn 
Upham, Charles W. 
Uris, Leon 
Ursula, St. 
Uslar, Gerda von 
Ustinov, Peter 
Vaihinger, H. 
Van Dine, S.S. 
Van Duyn, Mona 
Van Peebles, Melvin 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Varchi, Benedetto 
Varese, Edgard 
Vaughan, Henry 
Vercelli Book 
Verdi, Guiseppe 
Vergil, Polydore 
Verlag, Diogenes 
Vernon, John 
Veronese, Paul 
Versins, Pierre 
Very, Jones 
Vespasian Homilies 
Vico, Giambattista 
Victorian (Britain IX, 
General) 
Victoria, Queen 
Vil Bykov 
Vinaver, Eugene 
Virgil 


Voltaire, F.M.A. de 
Vonnegut, Kurt Jr. 
Wadlington, Warrick 
Wager, Lewis 
Wagner, Richard 


81-638, 1975, 2401 
81-1336 

81-639 

81-2205 

81-1746 

81-813 

81-1354 

81-617 

81-1183 

81-1020 

81-1869 

81-1540 

81-1272 

81-192. 556, 1541 ` 
81-1383 

81-772 

81-825 

81-1774 

81-682. 1182 
81-1085 

81-1377 

81-2301 

81-1420 

81-704, 1365 
81-938-9, 937, 1715 


81-1687 

81-592 

81-93 

81-146, 216, 401, 
726, 829, 1393-4, 
1501, 2118 
81-703, 800 
81-640, 2353 
81-1054 

81-1542 

81-1284 
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Wahl, Jan 
Wain, John 


Wakefield Prima Pastorum 


Wakoski, Diane 
Walcott, Derek 
Wales 

Walker, C.E. 
Walker, George 
Walker, William S. 
Walkley, A. 
Waller, Edmund 
Walpole, Horace 
Walser, Martin 
Walser, Richard 
Walston, R.L. 
Walter. C.W. 
Walter, Peter 
Walter. Thomas 
Walton, Gerald 
Walton, Izaak 
Warburton, William 
Ward, Nathaniel 
Ward, T.H. 

Ward, Wilfred 
Warhol, Andy 
Warkworth 
Warren, Robert Penn 


Wars of Alexander 
Warton, Joseph 
Washington, Booker T. 
Wasiolek, Edward 
Wasserman, Earl 
Watson, James 
Watson, Sheila 
Watts, Isaac 
Waugh. Alec 
Waugh, Auberon 
Waugh, Evelyn 


Waugh, Margaret 
Weaver, Harriet Shaw 
Webb, Francis 

Webb, Mary 

Webb, Sidney 
Weber, Hans 

Weber, Max 
Webster, John 


Webster, Noah 


Wedgwood, Frances Julia 
Wedgwood, Mrs. Hensleigh 


Wegelin, Oscar 
Weinstein, Arnold 
Weir, William 
Weiss, Theodore 


81-2402 
81-1984, 2250 
81-2084 
81-1992 
81-666, 1184, 1331 
81-69, 810 
81-1661 
81-227 
81-1661 
81-991 
81-208, 1596 
81-1494, 1572 
81-758 

81-625 
81-1150 
81-911 
81-1571 
81-1810 
81-2334 
81-1440 
81-1598 
81-1805 
81-2159 
81-262 

81-648 
81-1422 
81-1027, 1170-1, 
1976, 2403-4 
81-1410 
81-228, 1633 
81-2332 
81-1338 
81-2116 
81-1031 
81-2016 
81-214, 408 
81-350, 2049 
81-367 
81-341-67, 674, 992, 
1779, 2251-69 
81-362 
81-2029 
81-2003-11 
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